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PREFACE. 



This book is in the main an abridgment for school 
purposes of my larger Latin Grammar, but the abridgment 
is very unequal, some parts being reproduced with slight 
omissions, some parts being largely reduced, and others again 
being rewritten. Under the last head fall especially chaps, i 
and ii of Book I, and chap, vi of Book II. Of the last-named 
chapter, part, particularly § 132, contains an analysis which is, 
I think, new and interesting. I have added an English trans- 
lation of the Examples in almost the whole of the Syntax. It 
will be found that in some cases I have given the ordinary 
English equivalent, whilst in others I have aimed rather at 
explaining the Latin construction. Three Appendices are 
new, viz. those on Metre, on Grjimmatical and Rhetorical 
terms, and on Latin authors. Some changes in arrangement 
have been made (e.g. as regards degrees of comparison, and 
Numerals) to suit ordinary usage. 

The Index has been made fuller than is usual in a book of 
this class — so full, that it may not be unimportant to observe 
that the book is really intended not for reference, but for 
study. The lists are not exhaustive, the statements of occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of forms or expressions must not be 
taken too literally, but only as approximations to the truth, 
with especial regard to the classical authors and usages of 
recognized authority in schools ; and many of the rarer usages 
are not noticed at all, but left to be picked up in the student's 
own reading, cy: obtained, when needed, from a dictionary. 
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I have given Greek nouns in considerable detail, partly because 
some of my readers may not be Greek scholars, and partly 
because a certain mass of examples is necessary to stamp on 
the mind the general treatment of Greek nouns by Latin 
writers. Chaps, xix, xxi, and xxii should be studied, because 
they gtoup the verbs according to thek natural relations, but 
in my judgment the best way of getting up the (so-called) 
irregular verbs is learning them, by sheer memory, as given 
in the list in chap. xxiv. They are not reducible to very 
definite rules, and a page of mixed verbs tests the student far 
better than small sorted packets. 

The number of Examples in the Syntax has purposely been 
kept small in order that the main lines of the analysis may be 
more clearly seen than was possible in the larger work. If a 
student once gets the classification fairly into his head, he will 
not find much difficulty in increasing the number of specimens 
from his daily reading of authors or in assigning the new ones 
to their proper classes. 

The sectional numbering has been carried throughout the 
book, including the Appendices. It is merely for the purpose 
of reference, and is sometimes quite independent of the in- 
ternal division of the matter. 

Prof. A. S. Wilkins of Owens College has kindly looked 
over several of the proof sheets. Had I submitted them all to 
him, my readers would, doubtless, have been spared some errors 
of author and printer which I have, and possibly more which I 
have not, noticed. I shall be much obliged for any corrections 
or suggestions (addressed to the publishers). 

H. J. R. 

34 July^ 1880. 
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Page Sect, 

25 84 (also p. 39 § 120) It should be mentioned that as a matter of 

fact artUB is rarely us6d in singular 

34 to6 read ' dies day (m.) is often * &c. 

35 110 dtle * bXX^t a second* 

36 114 Jor ' pelagl ' read * pelai^S ' 

37 117 for * (m.) ' after carbasus read * (f. ) ' 

47 136 add at end *vi8 {^.) force, ace. vim; abl. vl; gen. and dat. 

rare : plur. ylres, strength ; gen. vlxium ; dat. abl. vlrlbus ' 

48 139 add to complures * neut. complura* 
53 1 52 (^) ^^' ' Bcaen& * read * scaenft ' 

50 160 read * In Horace are found gen. A^hlllSI, UllxM' 

60 170 for * -Idem * (7th line from top) read * -idem ' 

80 V^\ ^°' ' dUdum, a long time ' read * dUdimi, lately * 

105 261 loth line from bottom, for 'adsnm* read 'absum* 

115 291 for * infinitive in -sere * read * infinitive in -sdre * 

i^i 303 {d) facesso and laoesso have perf. in -1, not -lyl 
136 at bottom for * nosceo ' read * censeo * 

^97 45^ ^fte^^ ' CrlflplnuB ' for *(Cic.)' read * (Juv.) * 

— 457 . read 'PolliO) te, Messalla, tuo * 
198 460 for * aglt ' read * exit * 

— 461 (a) read 'acerbatuexLB* 

— 461 (d) after * predicate * add * (cognate accusative).* Also read 

'▼Ivere?' and 'Imperils, pater* 

aoo 469 {d) for * sylvae * read * sUvae * 

— 472 for * alterla * read * altaria ' 
201 474 {a) for ' seres ' read ^ serls * 

203 480 read ' oil! dura qules bculos et * * 

— 482 {c) for * praellum * read * proellum ' 
207 494 for ' concilium ' read ' consilium * 
209 503, 2 for * fatus erat * read * fatus eram ' 

for * praellantur * read * proeliantur * 

911 5x1 read ' cedlt Itall& * 

*solutusopere* 

— 512 insert *L. Domltlus * before *Cn. P.* 

^13 5^9 fea<l * (dixit) hoc Ulomm ma^ quam su& rStuUsse ' 

^14 525 (^) ^fter 'vestrl* add 'occasionally meus, tuus, suns, &c. are 

used as attributes (as in § 518) ' 

^18 5 37 (fl) for * vlncere * read • vlncire,* and for * crace ' read * cmcem ' 

224 552(a) read 'A£:rum...colendum' 

2^5 553 last line insert 'amWgua* after 'pleraque* 

^37 591 (4) I'ea^ ' occallesco, occallul* 

^^^ l^ll take out stop between * slmul * and * ao ' 

^90 734 take out stop after 'qulrltantl* 

370 949 for MStdn^xnla read MdtGnjhnla 

371 95 < for Sj^Onjhoila read SjhiCnj^mla 
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1 INTRODUCTION and ALPHABET. 

1 Latin was the language spoken by the inhabitants of a district on 
the western side of Italy hundreds of years B.C. Of this tract the chief 
town was Rome, and the conquests of the Romans spread the language 
over thp neighbouring countries. The modem languages of Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Wallachia, and of parts of eastern Switzer- 
land, are derived from it; and mainly through the influence of the 
Christian Church it was the language principally used in European 
literature, law, State documents, and learned intercourse, during the 
middle ages. 

With the exception of a very few short inscriptions on stones and 
works of art, the earliest documents in Latin which are still preserved 
to us are a few fragments of Livius Andronicus and of Naevius, dating 
from about 7,40 B.C. or later. The earliest literary compositions in 
Latin in a complete state, are the plays of Plautus (bom 254 B.C., died 
184 B.C.). The best period of the Latin language and literature was 
comprised in the lifetimes of Cicero and Augustus. After about 
A.D. lao, the decline both in language and literature became more 
sensible. 

Latin belongs to the Indo-European family of languages, and is 
most nearly related to Greek. Its alphabet was taken probably from 
that of the Dorian Greeks of the trading colony of Cumae in Cam- 
pania. The forms of the letters were similar to, and in the time of 
Cicero almost the same as, the capital letters now in use in English and 
other languages of western Europe. 

L. G. I 

A/ 
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The following table contains the letters of the Latin alphabet as 


5ed in Cicero's time, with their names and probable pronunciation. 


Sign. Name. 


Pronounced as English 


A a 


a in papa 


B be 


b 


G ce 


k 


D de 


d 


E e 


a in late^ or e in fete 


F ' ef 


f 


G ge 


g hard, as in ginje 


H ha 


h in hat 


I i 


ee in feet, or i in mac Bine 


K ka 


k 


L el 


I 


M em 


m (except at end of words) 


N en 


«, but, when before a guttural, as ng 


O o 


0, approaching to a^uj 


P pe 


P 


Q qu 


q = k 


R er 


r (trilled) 

J sharp (as in hiss, not bh) 


S es 


T te 


t 


V u 


00 in sboot^ or u in brute 


X ix 


X 



To which may be added two letters used only in copying Greek 
words, namely: 

Y u French, or it Germ. 

Z Engl. « or more likely Engl. J or dm 

G was not distinguished in writing from C until, it is said, the 
third century B.C. 

Consonants. 

3 Consonants are classified according to the character of the sound. 

Of the Latin consonants p, b; c, g; t, d are momentary, or non- 
continuous (often called mutes); that is to say, the voice cannot dwell 
upon them: s and f are continuous. 

Again, p, c, t, s, f are voiceless ; i.e. they are not accompanied by 
any sound of the voice; b, g, d and usually r, I are voiced. (For 
voiceless the terms sharp, hard, surd, and the Latin tenues are often 
used ; for voiced are used^a^, soft, sonant, and the Latin mediae.) 

4 c and g are sounded at the soft palate (i.e. the part nearest to the 
throat), and are called guttural; t and d at the forward part of the 
palate near the gums, and are called dental; p and b at the lips, and are 
called labial; f is dilabio-dental, being pronounced between the under 
lip and upper teeth. 



Chap, /] Introduction and Alphabet, 3 

6 r and 1 are called IiquUj\ or Unguals ; r is caused by the breath 
passing over the tip of the tongue, while it is vibrated ; 1 by the breath 
passing over the sides of the back of the tongue. In pronouncing b, 
the breath passes through a small opening over the centre of the 
forepart of the tongue, which is pressed against the palate near the 
gums. 

6 If the uvula be lowered so as to obstruct the passage of the air 
through the mouth, the breath passes through the nose, and a nasal 
sound is produced. If the organs are otherwise in the positions 
required for 1), d, g, but the air passes into the nose, m, n, ng Tthe last 
being a single sound as in sing) are produced. In Latin, n has this 
sound of ng when it comes before a guttural, as in uncus, unguis, 
pronounced ung-cus, ung-gwls. 

7 k and q had the same sound as c. But k went out of use at a very 
early period, except in a few old abbreviations; e.g. K represented the 
nanie Kaeso, and K. or KAL. in dates stood for kalendls or kalendas. 
q is always followed by u ; and qu, sounded nearly as in English queen^ 
was regarded in prosody as a single consonant, x was merely written 
instead of cs. 

8 b was a mark of aspiration, like a slight English h. In several 
words, the spelling, probably following on the pronunciation, some- 
times prefixed, sometimes omitted, h ; e. g. Ix&rSna, or &rSna, bordeum. 
or ordeum ; hdddra, or ddftra, &c. 



Vowels. 

9 Of the vowels a is the simplest : for e and 1 (called Ungual vowels), 
the back part of the tongue is raised; for and u (called labial vowels), 
the lips are protruded, e is intermediate between a and 1, and o 
between a and u. 

10 i and tt, when pronounced rapidly before other vowels, become 
half-consonants. When they have this character, they are in modem 
times often written and printed J and v respectively. The Romarts, 
though aware of the difference in sound, made no such distinction in 
writing. The sound of 1 was as German J, or English y, as in yes^you. 
The sound of v was as French ou in o«/, or (nearly) English w in ive. 
In some parts of Italy, e.g. near Pompeii, Latin v as semi- vowel was 
probably pronounced as the South German w, which being sounded be- 
tween the lips, differs from the English v, which is sounded between the 
under lip and upper teeth. This South German w is very close in sound 
to b, and thus many inscriptions after the second century and many 
mss. write with b words properly requiring v; e.g. bizit for vixlt. 

11 Diphthongs are sounds produced in the passage from one vowel 
sound to another inclusive. Besides the combinations of u and 1 with 
other vowels just spoken of (which are not generally called diphthongs), 
Latin has the following diphthongs; au, eu (rare), ae, oe, el; also in 

^ m and n are by some writers classed as liquids, as well as 1 and r. 

I — 2 
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early inscriptions al, ou, and ol. el appears to have gone out of use in 
Augustus' time (except in the interjection hei). 

The right rule for pronouncing diphthongs is to sound the con- 
stituent vowels rapidly in the proper order. The actual sound will, 
of course, differ according to the precise quality of the vowels, and 
the time during which the voice dwells on them severally. Hence vs^e 
get as follows : 

au as German an ; a broader sound than ordinary English ow in 
ro<u;, toivn, 

eu as ow in a cockney or yankee pronunciation of row, town, 

ae nearly as the single vowel a in bat lengthened. 

ei nearly as in English yjri«/, or as ai m faint. 

oe between oi in boil^ and el in feint. 



CAUTIONS. 

12 The following cautions may be useful to English students. 

I^et each vowel have the same character of sound when short as when 
long; only do not dwell on the vowel when short. The English short o 
and e (in «^/, pst) are probably not far from the true Latin sounds ; and 
these sounds should be lengthened for long o and long e. (The ordinary 
English long o (e. g. in note) and a (e. g. in fate) are really diphthongs 
= Latin ou, ei respectively.) Conversely u in bruti {=^fiO in pool) and 1 in 
machine ( = ee infect) are right for Latin, and the short Latin u and 1 were 
those same sounds pronounced quickly. (The English short u in pull and 
1 in fit are different from the Latin ti, I. A Frenchman pronouncing these 
English words would give the Latin short u and 1, though to English ears 
the Frenchman's pronunciation often appears to make the vowels long. ) 

The common English vowel heard in burn, dull^ irk^ &c. should be 
altogether avoided in Latin. And the true vowel sound«should be always 
given, whether the syllable has the accent or not. A long vowel should 
always be pronounced long, whether open or before one or more conso- 
nants; a short vowel always short, even though the syllable be long in 
prosody. 

13 r should be always trilled, and run closely on to the preceding vowel. 
In English we often omit the trill (unless a vowel follows), and we usually 
insert a vowel sound immediately before it. Thus sound ere as English 
d-ra, not as airy ; Ire as English ee-ra^ not as eaty: per as mper-ryt not as 
in pert (as commonly known in English). 

8 always as in hiss^ not like z, as in English kis. This mispronun- 
ciation is very common after e or n. Pronounce rSs as race, not as raze ; 
dens as dense^ not as denze, 

ti always as tee (long or short as the word may require), not as sh or 
slii: e.g. natio as nah-tee-o^ not as nay-sMo. 

1)8 as p8, not as bz : z as k8, as in axe ; not as ^ (as in exact). 
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TABLES OF LATIN SOUNDS. 

Non-Continuous. Nasal, Continuous. 

Voiceless. Voiced. Usually voiced. Voiceless. Voiced. 



Labial 


P 


b 


m 






{lip sounds). 












Labiodental. 






• 


f 




Guttural 


c, k,g 


Z 


n before a 






{throat sounds). 






guttural. 






Dental 


t 


d 


n (when not 


8 




{tooth sounds). 






before a 
guttural). 






Lingual 










r, 1 


{tongue sounds). 










(usually) 



The vowels may be arranged thus, so as to suggest their respective 
affinities. 
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PHONETIC COxMPOSITION, 

15 A SYLLABLE IS such a sound, or combination of sounds, as can> he 
uttered with one breath. It may consist of a vowel (or diphthong) 
only, or of a vowel (or diphthong) combined with one or more conso- 
nants. Some combinations of consonants can be sounded only if a 
vowel precedes, others can be sounded only if a vowel follows. 

A word consists of as many syllables, as it has vowels sepaiately 
pronounced. 

In ordinary pronunciation, a consonant between two vowels is 
littered partly with both. The real division of the syllables is in the 
middle of the consonant. Thus pater is really divided in the middle of 
the t, the first syllable being pat, the second being ter. The t is not 
sounded twice, but one half is sounded with each syllable. 

(In English double letters are often used, where only one is really 
sounded. For instance, in waggon we have only one g pronounced ; in wag 
gone both are sounded as well as written.) When consonants are doubled 
in Latin, probably they should be sounded as two, but this is not certain. 

In Latin pronunciation, the tendency was to pronounce with each 
vowel as many of the consonants immediately following, as could be 
readily pronounced with it. 
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IS A syllable may begin with any vowel or diphthong, or single consonant. 
But of combinations of consonants, the following only are found in Latin 
words as initial (i. e. before the first vowel). 

{i) A non-continuous consonant or f followed by r or 1, viz. pi, pr ; 
U, br; cl, cr; gl, gr; tr; fl, fr; but not tl, dl, dr: e.g. plaudo, 
prandeo ; blandus, brevls ; damo, cnidiu ; gloria, gravis ; tralio ; fluo, 
firango (draco, Dmidae and perhaps Drusus are foreign words). 

(2) s followed by a sharp non-continuous consonant, with or without 
a following r or 1, viz. sp, spl, spr ; so, scr ; st, str; e. g. spemo, splendeo, 
sprevl; scio, scrlbG; sto, strao. 

(3) gn was found in the older language ; e.g. grn&tns, gncMCO, gnftras : 
but the g was usually omitted in Cicero's time, except in GnaeuB. (So in 
English gnaWf gnat, gnarly the g is rarely pronounced.) 

17 1 and u when used as semivowels are always before (not after) the vowel 
of the syllable. They were sometimes so pronounced when following con- 
sonants in the same syllable; e.g. suavls, pronounced BWftwls, scio, in 
verse pronounced scyo sometimes. 

In the combinations al and el when followed by a vowel, the 1 both 
made a diphthong with the preceding a or e and also was pronounced like 
English y, e. g. Staienus, pronounced Stal-yenus; Fompeius, pronounced 
Pompei-3nu. Cicero wrote the 1 double, e. g. Fompeilus. 



Phonetic Changes. 

18 Many words in the Latin language underwent changes which 
made them easier to pronounce. 



Omission of Sounds or Syllables, 

19 Thus the last syllable, which in Latin is always unaccented, was 
frequently slurred in pronunciation. 

Final m was frequently omitted in early inscriptions; e.g. Sdplone, 
optumo, for Sdpionem, optuxnom: and in the classical period was disre- 
garded in verse, when the next word began with a vowel; e.g. 
vemm haec tantum alias was pronounced verti baec tantu alias, the 
u-liae or u-a being pronounced in the time of a single syllable. 

Final m before an initial consonant was perhaps also omitted in pronun- 
ciation, but (if Mr A. J. Ellis* highly ingenious theory be true) if there was 
no pause in sense between the words, the initial consonant of the following 
word was doubled, thus omnem crede diem tibl diluzisse supremum was 
pronounced omneccrede diettibi dilmdsse supremu. 

Final d, which was the sign of the ablative singular in early times, was 

omitted in classical times : thus the prepositions pro, ante, post, stand for 

. prod (cf. prod-eo), in the fore part, antid, in fronts postid, in the hind part. 

Final s was frequently omitted ; as for instance in early inscriptions, 
Comelio, Herenio, for Comelios, Herenlos (later Cornelius, Herennius) ; 
and in Lucretius and earlier poets it is omitted in scansion ; onmibn' prin- 
ceps ; Quid dubitas quin onrnl* sit baec rationi' potestas? (Lucr. 1, 53). 
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90 An entire syllable was sometimes omitted in what would otherwise 
have been too long a word, especially if several weak syllables came 
together : 

e. g. hdmlddiuxn for hdxnlnl-fddliun ; ▼enSflcium for v8n6nI-floliixn ; 
corpHlentius for corpdrtUantius ; vdltmtas for vOliintl-tas. 

Omission or Change of Consonants. 

21 When three consonants come together, the middle one is often 
omitted: e.g. fUlmen for falg.men; fultus for folg-tus; miQHBl for 
mnlgsl; tormentum for torq^mentnm ; artus, narronv^ for axctiu; 
pars for parts ; mens for ments ; regens for regents. 

22 Of two consonants the former is often omitted or assimilated to the 
latter. 

23 If the consonar\t is omitted altogether, the preceding vowel is often 
lengthened so as to maintaiii the length or weight of the syllable : e. g. 
ex&men for exagmen; JUmentum for Jug-mentum; caementnm (^i^rW^^ 
stone) for caed-mentum ; semestrls for sez-mestrls ; pOno for pos-no ; 
Itlna for luc-na ; deni for dec-nl ; JH-dex for Jus-de-s ; Idem for Is-dem ; 
&§num for aes-nnm ; dlmoveo for dismoveo, diduco for dlsduco ; dllabor 
for dislabor ; tr&mltto for transmltto (which would become trasmltto). 

24 A consonant may be assimilated to another either completely or 
partially ; that is, it may either become the same consonant, or it may 
be changed into another consonant of the same character as the preced- 
ing consonant. 

25 Complete assimilation is chiefly found, either (a) when both con- 
sonants are of the same character, or (Ji) in the case of prepositions in 
composition. 

(a) ces-sl for ced-si ; fossus for fod-sus ; sam-mus for snb-mus ; 
sella for sed-la ; paella for puer-la ; columella for colimien-la. When 
an assimilation produces double s, often one s only was written ; 
e.g. prdsa for prorsa (i.e. proversa) oratlo; rflsus, old russus, for 
mrsTis; tostum for torstum; quotlSs for quotiens; vlcSsamus for 
vicensumns ; misi for mit-sl ; clausl for daud-sl. 

(b) ad in compounds : appello, accorro, aggero, &c. 

Ob in oppono, occnrro, &c.; sub in suppono, succurro, suggero, &c. 
ec in eflUgio, &c. ; dls in diiFoglo, &c. ; com in corruo, colluo, &c. 

26 Partial assimilation is found chiefly in the following cases : 

{a) A voiced consonant is changed into the corresponding voice- 
less consonant; e.g. scrlp-tus for scrib-tus; ac-tiis for ag-tus; aiud 
(.=auc-sl) for aug-sl ; optlneo for obtineo. This change was necessary 
for articulation, even where the spelling was not altered. 

{b) m is changed into n if a dental follow ; n into m if a labial 
follow: e.g. con-tero for com-tero; exln-de for ezlm-de; im-pero for 
In-pero ; im-berbis for In-berbls, &c. 

Before a guttural n is written, but pronounced as the guttural 
nasal, i.e. as ng in English ; e.g. Inquam pronounced ing-qvam. 
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27 Another change very common in Latin is that of tt or dt to m or 
b; e.g. defensum for def endtnm ; missum for mit-tum; nexnm (i.e. 
nec-snm) for nect-tum ; &c. So always when a suffix beginning with 
t is appended to a form ending in d or t. (The right theory of this 
change is that the X of the suffix is changed to 8, and the final d or t of 
the stem is assimilated to it ; e.g. mlt-tom, mlt-snm, xnlBSum.) 

88 B between two vowels changed to r ; thus plgniUi makes plgnOrlB ; 
OntLs, dndra (but shows its proper final consonant in oniutUB) ; pulvlB, 
pnlYdrlB ; P&pIrlUB was formerly FapIsluB ; KftmSrluB is for NlimlBlUB ; 
diB- in composition becomes dXr-; e.g. dirimo for diB-limo; dirlbeo for 
dlB-h&beo, &c. 

29 After m and before a dental p is sometimes inserted ; e.g. BmnptUB, 
BumpBl for Bum-tus, Bum-si ; Uemps for UemB. The p is in fact almost 
involuntarily pronounced in passing from m to t or b. (Analogously in 
Greek dvbpos for dv-pos, fi€arjfippia for fietnffiepia ; in French yezidredl 
from yenerlB dleB ; nombre from numemB.) 

Omission or Change of Vofuuels, 

80 Vowels are sometimes changed in quantity or in quality. 

Change in Quantity of Vowels, 

■* t 

Change in quantity is either from short to long, or from long to 
short. ^ 

81 Short !vowels are changed to long (the quality of the vowel usually 
remainin^the same) : 

(a) ^rom the absorption of a consonant ; e. g. c&siim for cadtnm 
(casBuzp; ; examen for ezagm^n ; Jtbnentum for Jftgmentum ; pdno for 
poBn^^r*^ 

^by In forming the perfect tense; e.g. ISgo, perf. 15gl; Smo, 6mi; 
sfideo, B5dl ; fbglo, fCLgi ; video, vidi ; f Adio» fOdl - but a when length- 
ened in perfects becomes e; e.g. &go, 9gl; c&pio, cSpl; f&do, fSd 
(except before u, e.g. l&uo, Iftvi). 

{c) In some compounds or derivatives ; e. g. pl&cSre, pIS,c8r6 ; Bdnare, 
persOna; Bdpor, Bdplre; rdgfire, rex, rSgis; sddere, B6deB; tdgere, 
tSgiila; dflx, ddciB, dILco; m&ld-dlc-nB, dicare, dXoo; fldeB, perflduB, 
fldo. (It is assumed in these cases that tie short vowel is the original.) 

(d) By transposition, ftr, dr (which is often for ir), &c. become r&, re, 
xl, &c. 

e. g. Bter-no, strft-Tl, Btr&-men ; cer-no, crS-vi, cri-men ; serpo, (B)repo ; 
ter-nus, trl-nua ; tdro, trivl, trItuB ; and probably por, prO ; sUper-ImuB 
(supermus), Blipr3-muB. 

{e) By contraction with another vowel (see instances below). 

32 Long vowels are changed to short, chiefly in the final syllable ; e. g. 
calcftr for calcftre, bident&l for Mdent&le ; ftmAtOr, mSJdr from stems 
with long; in verbs &mOr, ftm&t, monSt, audita all of which are pro- 
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perly long by contractions (for Ama-or, ftma-lt, &c.); audlySrte 
(sometimes) ; so ftmO, rdg5, eftplA occasionally in later poets ; and 
many final syllables in Plautus ; &c. 

Change In Quality of Vowels. 

33 Change in the quality of the vowel has usually been in this order : 
a, o, n, e, 1, not the reverse ; that is to say, an original a may change 
to any of these ; o may change to u, e, or 1 ; u may change to e or 1 ; 
e may change to 1 ; but an original 1 does not change to a, &c. 

34 Root vowels are often changed when by a syllable being prefixed 
(as in composition) the root syllable loses the first place. The usual 
changes of radical vowels are as follows : 

Radical a to e before a final consonant or two consonants, or r ; 
e.g. carpo, diseerpo; r&plo, oorreptus; damno, condemno; Bftcer, 
consdcro; folio, fefelll; iMin, expen; fftclo, artlfez, effectus; annua, 
pdrennia ; p&rlo, pepdrl ; p&ro, Impdro ; &c. 

Radical a to 1 before ng, or before any single consonant, except r ; 
e.g. pango, Implngo; tango, attlngo; pango, pdplgl; taxigo, tdtXgl; 
r&pio, corripio; ftpiscor, Indlplscor ; f&clo, effldo; r&tos, InltuB; 
c&plit, occlptit ; ftmlcus, InXmlcus ; f&cies, cAperficles ; &c. 

Radical a to a before labials or 1 with another consonant; e.g. 
c&plo, aucHpari ; t&bexna, conttlbemluni ; l&vo, dnitviea ; salto, Uuulto ; 
calco, incnlco ; &c. 

Radical e to 1, e.g. Idgo, colUgo, dnigo ; flmo, &dImo ; Sgeo, imUgoo ; 
prdmo, oppilmo, t&ieo, rStXneo. 

Radical o is occasionally changed to u; e.g. ftdCleo, ftdtUesoens; 
radical u to i ; e.g. cltlpeus, cUpens ; Itlbet, llbet. 

The usual changes of vowels in suffixes are as follows : 

36 a in suffixes becomes u before 1, e before r or U, and 1 before other 
single consonants; e.g. cftsa, cftsula; porta, porttUa; dsta^ clstella; 
Allia, Alllensis. 

36 o in the older language often gave place to u in the later language ; 
e.g. oOaentiontk oonsentiunt ; ^yont, vlvunt; lOquontur, Idqnuntur; 
pdpOloB, pdptUus ; volt, Tult ; mortnos (nom. s.), mortuus; quom, cum ; 
f moB, f niuB, &c. ; 

but it is retained after e, 1 or n ; e.g. anredlns, 61)t151iib, frIyOlus. 

o was changed to n before two consonants or a final s; e.g. carbOn-, 
carbondUas ; mlnOs-, mlniU, mlnosdUus ; corp6s-, oorpiiB, corpusciUiun ; 

but also to e sometimes before two consonants, or when final; 
e.g. mSJor-, mSJestas; fladlimdUB (probably earlier fadondos), faden- 
doB; IpBe (ror IpbSb, Ipsd-) ; taord (voc.) for taiirO- or taurOB; &c. 

in final stem syllable to 1 ; e. g. carddn-, oardlnlB ; ]i02n6n>, 
liSinXnlB; alto-, altltfldo ; anno-, armlpOtens ; f&to-, ntldlcus. 

37 1i in the older (prae- Augustan) language is oftfcn found where I is 
used in the later language; e.g. maxCUniu, sancttastlmuB, vicensiUnuBi 
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arctLbns (from axcus), portftbus, mancftpem, c&pHt&lexii became later 
mazImuB, Banctisslxaus, vScSsImiu, arcibus, portXbus, manclpem, c&pl- 
taiem. 

38 6 is found as final, where I is found before s or d; e.g. f&oUS, 
ficms ; m&r(it m&ris; p6t$, pdtis; fortasse, fortassls; rdgd, rdsla; 
. rege, rSgls ; f&te&rS, f&te&rls. 

d is changed to I in the final syllable of a stem to which a letter or 
syllable is suffixed : 

either if 3 be final in the stem, but the suffix begin with a con- 
sonant; e.g. illd, illlc; undd, undlque; indS, Indidem; antd, antlstfo; 
bSnd, bdnlgnus ; mdnd-, mdnitus ; b&bS-, h&blto ; rdgd, rfigite, rfigito : 

or if S be not final in the stem, but the suffix begin with a vowel ; 
e.g. filSs (for fildt-s), ftlit-Is; pddSs (for pddet-s), pddlt-Is; antlstes 
(for antistets), antistlt-a; agmdn, agmln-is; biceps, bIcXpIlHem ; ver- 
tex, yertlc-l8 ; ddcem, d3clm-us. 

But (in the last-mentioned case) 6 remains after 1, or before r or t ; 
e.g. §j:les, &rldtis; tenSr, tenSra ; pip&r, pXp^ris; gSnltor, gSn^trlz; 
t6T0, rSfSro ; sentio, consentio. 

6 (when not final in the stem) remains also if the suffix begin with 
a consonant; e.g. SlSs for ftlSt-s; obsds for obsSd-s; ntltrim^, ntltrl- 
men-tum (compared with nutxlmln-Is) ; sdnez (i. e. senec-s), sSnectus. 



Omission of Foive/s. 

39 A short vowel is often omitted between two consonants; e.g. 1 has 
been dropped in ftausultas for f&cXlitaji ; xnXsertum for mlsdrltum; puertla 
(Hor.) for ptierltia ; postiu (Verg.) for pdsitus; replictus (Vei^.) for 
replicltus; audacter for aud9.citer; fert for f^iit ; valdd for y&llde; 
caiduB for c&lXdilB. And even when the vowel is radical; e.g. pergo 
for perrXgo (from per rfigq) ; Burgo for STXirlgo (from Bub rfigo). 

Vl in suffixes -ctilo, -ptUo, especially in verse ; e.g. m&sIptUiis makes 
m&nlpluB ; vlncilluxn, vinclum ; pdriciUum, pSrldum ; cOlflmen (Plaut.), 
ciilmen. 

6 before r, e. g. &c6r, &crl8 ; &g6r, ftgrum ; deztSra, deztra ; InfSra, 
infra; nostdr, nostra; also m&lignus for m&Ug^nus, glgno for gigdno; 
calfacere for caiefacere, 8cc. 

The diphthong ae becomes in compounds I, and an becomes o or n ; 
e.g. aestlmo, ezlstlmo; aequus, Inlquus; plaudo, e3q;>lddo ; suflOco 
from fauces ; accflBO from causa ; ezclUdo from daudo. 

40 Occasionally a vowel is assimilated to the vowel in the next syllable ; 
e.g. BlmiUo, slmlllB; AemXUns compared with aemtUns; f&mllla with 
fSLmtULuB; ezsXlinm with eststUl. In all these cases the n, which is both 
earlier than i, and has a special affinity to 1, is clianged to i, because an 1 
follows the 1. 

41 It will be seen from the preceding, that some vowels appear to have 
^special affinity to some consonants following. Thus we find 
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u before 1; e before 11; comp. yeUo, vuLram; peicello, perctUi ; fUlo, 
fSfelll; peUo, pdptUi, puliniin. 

e before r; comp. fSro, confSro with r6s:o, coirlgo; anafe, axufols 
withUte, ftUtis; &c. 

u before m; the u however eventually gave way to I, which is the 
ordinary short vowel in unaccented syllables; e.g. mOnlbnentum, xnaxH- 
muB, centestkmiui; later mOnimentimi, nuudmiu, oentesImuB. 

e before two consonants; 1 before one (not final) ; e.g. nutrlmfiny 
nntrlinlnis, nntnmentuxxi; scando, conscendo compared with c&no, con- 
cino. 

1 is especially frequent before the dentals t, d, n and 8, but this is 
partly because it is the lightest vowel, and suffixes with t> d, Xi, 8 are 
especially frequent* 

Other Changes. 

42 5 was in the earlier prae- Augustan language retained /t/^^t v ; e.g. 
servOs, later serrHs. Hence when o in qvo- changed to u, the v was 
dropped, and c (sometimes) written for q. Thus qnom became cum ; 
quoi, quor became cul, cur; aliquobi, alictibl; qu&quOs (Plaut.) became 
cOciis (also written coquus), a cook; dquds, 6ctbi (also equus) ; loquon- 
tur, locuntur (also loquuntur). 

43 li and V between two vowels often dropped out, or the v was treatetl 
as a vowel, and the vowels, thus brought together, coalesced into a 
single vowel or a diphthong. 

dehlbeo, praehlbeo (in Plautus) became dfibeo, praebeo ; coxnprt- 
lieiido became comprendo; cOhon, con; nlbll, nil; xnlM, often ml; 
deUnc, meherclUes are in verse sometimes treated, though not written, 
as if contracted into dene, mercules. 

am&ySram, am&ram ; fleySram, flSram ; am&Ylsse, amftsse ; nftvita, 
nauta ; &vlcep8. auceps ; aevltas, aetas ; hOYonnim, honum ; prOTldens, 
prddens; Jftyfinlor, Jflnior; brfivima, brfUna; xieT6l0b nOlo; obllvltus, 
oblltus. 

So in Plautus J6yem, dvls, bCves, WM. are monosyllabic, and 
ftyonciUus, oblivlBci are trisyllables. 

44 I and v, in some words where they ordinarily were pronounced as 
vowels, sometimes in verse were treated as consonants (pronounced as 
Engl, y and w). 

Thus in Plautus sdo, dies, filio, otlum are scanned as if pronounced 
scjo, 4je8, mjo, otjum; in the dactylic poets we have aijfitat, abjdtd, 
paxjdtlbus, BtSljo, omsja, precantja, Ylndemjfttor, consUJum, &c. 

Similarly in Plautus tuo8, suos, puer, fuit are scanned as tTOS, syos, 
pyer, fTlt ; and in dactylic poets we have genya, pitylta, patrvl, siny&tis. 
So the trisyllabic earlier forms mlluu8, ISxua, were in the later pronounced 
mllyuB, larya. Tenyl8, tenyior seem to have been always disyllables. 

4 

45 In several cases, changes, which might according to the usual practice 
be expected, were avoided, lest confusion should arise. 

e.g. ab is not so often changed in composition as sub is, because of the 
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danger of confusion with compounds of a4 ; hence we have alireptiu, not 
arreptUB, like sorreptOB. The vowel before the suffix t&t- is usually I; e.g. 
avlditas, pravltas, graYltas, but after i, 6 is used; e.g. pietas, Bodetas 
(not piltas, Boclitas). Similarly the vowel before the suffix -lo is usually ft; 
e.g. BinsroluB, populUB, tantuliiB, hortnlUB; but after 1, e or ▼, the older o 
is often preserved; e.g. aiireolus, flliolus, BenrolVB. 

This principle appears to have frequently preserved the 1 before B in the 
nom. sing, of nouns of the second class. Thus c&nlB, JUvfinlB, if deprived 
of 1 would become canB, then cas ; juvexiB, then Juyob, or even Jub, where 
the stem would be greatly disguised. 

46 When vowels come together in a word, sometimes they remain un- 
changed, sometimes they coalesce into a new sound (vowel or diphthong). 

47 A broader vowel followed by a long narrower vowel. is usually absorbed 
into it or forms a diphthong with it. 

a+u becomes au; e.g. amttnin, cantum; ftvlcepB, auceps. 

a+I becomes 6; e.g. amfitlB for amaltlB. 

o + i becomes I; e.g. domlnl for domlnoi, domlnlB for doxnlnolB; 

or oi; e.g. quoi, proin. 

Exceptions : 

Ti + 1 either remains as in cul, hnlc, where u was probably semi-conso- 
nantal, or the 1 is dropped; e.g. Benatu-i, sometimes Benatu. 

e + I; e.g. Bpel or Bp8, rel or r6, sometimes pronounced as disyllabic 
Bp6I, r6I or rSI. 

48 A broader vowel followed by a short narrower vowel often absorbs it. 

a +6, or ft, or S, or I; e.g. ama-ont (or axna-nnt), amant; am&vfiram, 
amftram ; ajnaylBBO, amaBBe; but OUub remains as dactyl. 

+ 6, or I ; e. g. noiFeram, nOram ; movlBBe, moBBe ; coemptuB, coxnptas ; 
co-imo, c5ino. But o+vl often becomes a; e.g. prOvIdenB, prftdenB; 
dvipillo, ftpilio; ]i6YUxnper, nftper; mdvlto, mftto. 

11+ 1; Benatu-lB, BexiatftB. 

e+I; delevlBBo, del^BBe; mone-ls, moxiSB; dehlbeo, debeo. 

49 A narrower vowel followed by a broader vowel either remains un- 
changed, or assumes a quasi-consonantal characler, 

n+a, or o; e.g. tuaB, tuoB. 

e + a, or 0, or u; e.g. moneas, saxea, Bazeo, Bazenm; eiint, earn, eo. 
In alveo, alvearia; eodem, eadem, &c. the e must be regarded as semi- 
consonantal. But xnonent, not mbneunt. 

i + a, or 0, or a, or e; e.g. andiam, audlimt, audleB; flllas, fillOB. But 
in fill for fllle, Bis for sieB, maglB for mairiOB, and some other words, 
the 1 absorbs the following vowel. 

60 A vowel before the same vowel, usually absorbs it and becomes long ? 
e.g. cooperlo, coperlo; cohorB, cors; delSydrat, delerat; preliendo, 
prendo. 

But 1 + 1, if one be long, gives I; if both are short, I; e.g. dil, dl; 
oonBilll, consul; andifstl, audistl; mIM, ml; but ftigl-lB, fOglB; egregi-Ior, 
egreglor; navI-IbUB, navlbuB. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

61 That part of grammar which treats of the Quantity of Syllables is 
often called Prosody^ a term which the ancients applied principally to 
accentuation. 

If the voice dwells upon a syllable in pronouncing it, it is called a 
Jong syllable : if it passes rapidly over it, it is called a short syllable. 

Two short syllables are considered to occupy the same time as one 
long syllable. 

A syllable is long or short, either because it contains a vowel 
naturally long or short ; or on account of the position of its vowel. 

Long vowels are marked in grammars by a straight line over the 
vowel : thus dtaits. 

Short vowels are marked by a curved line over the vowel : thus, 
rSgS. 

These marks over the vowels are frequently (though improperly) 
used to denote the length or shortness of the syllable. But it must be 
remembered that a long syllable may have a short vowel. 

62 i. Quantity of vowels not in the last syllable of a word. 

I. All diphthongs are long (except before another vowel) ; e.g. 
aiimxii; delude; &c. 

a. All vowels which have originated from contraction are long ; 
e.g. c0go for cO-Igo (from com figo), znOznentiun for mOylmentam, 
liblcen for tibH-cen ; &c. 

3. The quantity of the radical syllables of a word is generally 
preserved in composition or derivation, even when the vowel is changed ; 
e.g. m&ter^ m&temns ; c&do, Intildo ; caedo, Incldo ; ftmo, Smor^ ftmScus, 
liilmlcus; &c. 

So also aUnost always where the members of what is apparently a 
compound word may be treated as separate words, as quftpropter, 
m6ciun, aliOqol, agrieQltnra. But we have slQuIdem and quaadd- 
quldem (from si and quandO) ; and of the compounds of ubX, uti, 
the following, ublvls, slcutl, nScuM, utinam, utique, have I always 
short, Qblque always long. 

For the quantity of root vowels no rule can be given. The quantity 
of inflexional or derivative affixes is given in Books II. III. 

Greek words usually retain in Latin their own quantity. 
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B3 ii. Quantity of vowels in the last syllable of a word. 

(A) Monosyllables are long. 

Except 

(a) The enclitics -qufi, -nS, -vS, -cS, which are always appended 
to other words. 

(b) Words ending with t>, d, t ; e. g. ftl), sftb, Ob ; &d, Id, qudd, 
quid; &t, d&t, Ot, fldt, tdt; &c. 

(c) f&c, l&c, ndc, &n, In, fSl, mdl, vgl, fdr, p8r, tdr, vlr, cOr, qnls 
(nom. sing.), Is, bis, cIs, Os (a bone). The nom. masculine Mc is not 
frequently short, ds (Jbou art) usually short ; but Ss in Plaut., Ter. 

64 (B) In polysyllables: 

a and e (^and y) final are short ' 

Except & in 

(a) Abl. sing, of nouns with a- stem ; e. g. musA. 

(b) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with a- stem ; e.g. amS.. 

(f) Indeclinable words; e.g. ergft, Intra, quadra^rintft ; but it&, 
quia, ejft; and (in Pers. and Mart.) puta, for instance (properly 
imper. of putare). 

{d) Greek vocatives from nominatives in as; e.g. Aenea, Palia: 
and Greek nom. sing, of a- stems ; e. g. Electra. 

56 Except e in 

(a) Gen. dat. abl. sing, of nouns with e- stems; e.g. facie; so 
also liOdlS. But btefi, yesterday^ has 6 short. 

(J?) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with e- stems; e.g. mone; but 
in cave (Hor. Ov.), and vide (Phaedr. Pers.), it is sometimes short. 

(c) Adverbs from adjectives with o- stems; e.g. doct§, to which 
add fdre, ferme, pSrSgre, oh5 ; but ben$, maid, infemd, supemO. 
tdm6re is only found before a vowel. mact6, probably an adverb, 
also has e short. 

(d) Greek neut. pi. ; e. g. tempo, palagS ; fem. sing. crambS, Circe ; 
masc. voc. Alcid§. 

66 1, 0, u {in polysyllables) final are long; 
Except 1 in 

(a) miU, tibi, slbi, ubi, ibi, in which 1 is common ; 
and quasi, nisi. (Of the compounds tUblnam, tiblvis are always 
short, ubique, utroblque always long, utinam, niitlquam (or ne 
iitlquam, not neutiquam) are short, though titi is long.) 

(3) Greek nom. ace. neuters sing.; e.g. slnapi: 
vocatives; e.g. Pari, AmarylU: rarely dat. sing. e.g. Minoidl. 

67 Except 6 in 

{a) citO, inuuO, modO (and compounds), duO, egO, c6d0 and endO 
(old form of in). Rarely ergO. Martial, Juvenal, &c., have intrO, 
porrd, ser6, octO, &c. ; modo has sometimes final o long in Lucretius 
and earlier poets. 
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(^) In the present tense of the verbs BCid, nesdO, putft, voW, used 
parenthetically, o is sometimes short : and occasionally in and after 
the Augustan age in other verbs with short penult ; e. g. rog6, vet6, 
nuntiO, obsecrO. Instances of o being short in other parts of the 
verb,, or in verbs with long penult, are rarer; e.g. estd, caedltO, 
od«r5, dab5, texid9,'toll0, credd. 

(f) In Nominatives of Proper names with consonant stems 5 is 
common, e.g. PoUld, Sdpld, CilrlO, Nas6; sometimes vlrgd, iiem6, 
homo, and other appellatives in Martial, Juvenal, &c. 

Datives and ablatives in are never short, except the ablative 
gerund once or twice in Juvenal and Seneca. 

88 Final syllables .(^of polysyllables) ending in any other single 
consonant than s are short. 

But the final syllable is long in 

(a) all cases of lllic, Istlc, except the nom. masc. 

(b) all compounds of pftr, e.g. dispSx, compftr. 
(r) aI8c, U6n. 

(d) nt, petnt, and their compounds (and of course It, petit as 
contracted perfects). 

(e) some Greek nominatives in -er; e.g. crater, charactSr, &er, 
aethfir; and some cases in -n; e.g. sirfin (nom.), Aeneftn (ace), 
Eucliden (ace), epigramm&tdn (gen. pi.) ; &c. 

59 Of the final syllables in s, 

as,. 08, es, are long. 

Except 

(a) ftn&8 (probably) ; exOs ; compOs, impOs ; pSnds. 

{b) nom. sing, in -es of nouns with consonant stems, which have 
$tls, Itls, Idls in genitive, e.g. sdgSs, xnilds, obsSs : but parlSs, ablCs, 
ariSs, CdrSs. 

(c) compounds of es (from buhl), e.g. abfis. 

(d) some Greek words; e.g. Ill&s (nom.), crat3r&s (ace. pL); 
DelOs (n. sing.), ErixmyOs, cU&mj^dOs (gen. sing.), ArcadSs, era- 
terSs (nom. pi.) ; Cynosargds (neut. s.). 

60 ns and is are short. 
Except its in 

(a) gen. sing, and nom. and ace. plu. of nouns with -u stems. 

(J}) nom. sing, of consonant nouns, when genitive singular has long 
penultimate, e.g. telltls (telltirls), palUs (paltLdis), vlrttLs (vlrtlLtis). 
(Hor. has once palfis.) 

(r) some Greek names ; SapphUs (gen. s.), Panthils (nom. s.). 

61 Elxcept Is in 

(a) dat. and abl. plural, e.g. xnensis, vobls, quis; so gratis, foris. 
Also in ace. (and nom.) plural of -1 stems; e.g. omnls. 
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(h) and pers. sing. pres. ind. of verbs with -I stems; e.g. nudlto: 
also po88l8 (and other compounds of sis), Tells, noils, malls. 

(r) and pers. sing, of perf. subj. and compl. fut, in which is is 

common ; e.g. vlderis. 

{d) Sanmls, QuMs. sangyls sometimes (always in Lucr.), pnlvls 
(once Enn., once Verg.), have -Is. 

(e) some Greek words; Slmols, Eleusls, SalamXs (nom. sing.). 

62 iii. Quantity of syllables by position in the same word. 

1. A syllable ending with a vowel (or diphthong) immediately 
followed by another syllable beginning with a vowel, or with h and a 
vowel, is short ; as, via, pradostus, contr&Ut. 

Except 

(a) In the genitives of pronouns, &c. in -Ins; e.g. illlus, where 1 
is common. In alius (gen. case) the i is .ill ways long: in soUus it 
is short once in Ter. In utiius, neutrlus it is not found short, but 
in ntrlusque frequently. 

(b) a in the penultimate of the old genitive of nouns with a- stems ; 
e.g. aul&I. So also e in dISI, and, in Lucretius, rfil, and (once) 

fiddl. Also SI (dat. pronoun), unless contracted el. 

(c) a or e before 1 (where 1 is a vowel) in all the cases of proper 
names ending in -lus; e.g. G&Iiis, Pomp6I1is (but see § 17). 

(^) The syllable fi in flo (except before er; e.g. fieri, fl&rem). 
(/) The first syllable of Sheu ! and the adjective dius. In Diana 
and 5h6 the first syllable is common. 
In Greek words a long vowel is not shortened by coming before 
another vowel ; e.g. NerSidl, EOO, Aen6&s, ftfira, MaeOtia. 

2. A syllable containing a vowel immediately followed by two 
consonants, or by x, or z, is long ; as the last syllable in regent, auspex. 

[The vowel itself is short in anspex (ausplc-em), long in regfint.] 

But if the two consonants immediately following a short vowel be 
the first a mute or f, and the second 1 or r, the vowel remains short 
in prose and in comic poets, though in other verse it is frequently 
lengthened. • 

The following combinations occur in Latin words: pr, br, cr, 
gr, trS dr, fir; pi, d, fl; e.g. apro, tfinebrae, ydlucris, agrum, patris, 
quadriga, vaftum ; manlplus, asseda, refluus. 

(bl also occurs in publicus, but the first syllable is always long.) 

In Greek words other combinations allow the vowel to iiemain 

short ; e. g. Atlas, TScmessa, Cj^cnus, D&phne. 

^ Ailftitro, arbitrium, &c., genetrlz, meretriz, are nowhere found 
with long second syllable. 
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Where the combination is due to composition only, the syllable 
is always lengthened, just as if the words were separate (cf. § 66) ; 
e.g. sflbmo, abluo. 

iv. Effect of initial sounds on the final syllable of a 
preceding word. 

63 In verse the final syllable of a word is affected by the vowel or 
consonants at the commencement of the next word, in much the 
same way in which one syllable is affected by the succeeding syllable in 
the same word. 

A final vowel or diphthong or a final syllable in m is omitted (or 
at least slurred) in pronunciation, if the next word commence with a 
vowel or diphthong or h. 

Thus vidi ipsum, vive hodie, moxutrum Ingens are read in verse as 
of no more length than vid-lpsum, vlv-odle, monstr-iiigens. 

When est follows a vowel or m the e was omitted, e. g. amata est, 
anxatum est were pronounced amatast, amatTunst. 

64 But the poets (except the early dramatists) refrain in certain cases 
from so putting words as to occasion such an eli^on^ Especially such 
an elision is avoided when the first word ends with a long vowel or m, 
and the second word begins with a short vowel. 

An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel in' the same verse is 
very rare in any poet, except in Horace's Satires and Epistles; e.g. 
In urbemst (Sat. i. i. 11), centum an (ib. 50), atque lilc (ib. %, 22). 

An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel at the beginning of 
the next verse is found not uncommonly in Vergil, only once or twice 
in other writers' hexameters. In glyconic and sapphic stanzas it is 
not uncommon ; e. g. 

Ant dnlcU mustl Volcano decoqnlt nmomn, 
et follis, &c. (Verg.) 

Dlssldens plebi numero beatomm 
ezlmlt vlrtns. (Hor.) 

65 An hiatus is however permitted ; 

always at the end of one verse before an initial vowel in the next 
verse, except in an anapaestic metre : 

occasionally in the same verse; viz. 

[a\ if there is an interraption of the sense; though it is very rare, when 
the first of the two vowels is short; e.g. 

Promissam eripnl genero, arma impla anrnpsl. (Verg.) 
▲ddam cerea pmna: lionos eilt Imic qnogne porno. (Verg.) 

^ These statements are abridged /rom Luc. Muller. 
L. G. 2 
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{d) in arsis ^, chiefly at the regular caesura; e.g. 

Stant et Junlpexl et castaneae hirsutae. (Verg.) 

Si pereo, homlnuxn manlbiu perlisse Juvabit. (Verg.) 

(c) in thesis^, a long vowel, especially in a monosyllable, is sometimes 
shortened instead of elided ; e.g. 

Crediznus? an qnl amant Ipsi aibl somnia flngimt? (Verg.) 
HoQ motu radiantis Etesiae In Tada pontl. (Cic.) 

(d^ a word ending in m is rarely not elided ; e. g. 

Miscent Inter sese Inlmleitlani agltantes. (Enn.) 

Sed diiin alMBt quod ayemiis, id exsuperare videtnr. (Lucr.) 

66 A short final syllable ending in a consonant is always lengthened by 
an initial consonant in the word following; e.g. (in llquuntnr and 
PtLoebns) 

Vellltur, hnic atro liquimtur sanguine gnittae, (Verg.) 
Quo Phoebus Tocet errantis Jubeatque revertl. (Verg.) 

67 A short final syllable ending in a vowel is rarely lengthened before 
two consonants at the beginning of the next word. 

This is done before sp, so, st ; more rarely still before pr, br, fr, tr. 
There are a few instances in Catullus, Tibullus, Martial, Sec (none in 
Lucretius, Vei^gil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid); e.g. 

Nulla fiigae ratio ; nulla spes ; omnia muta. (Cat.) 

Tua si bona nescis 
seryare, frustra davis inest forlbus. (Tib.) 

On the other hand a short final vowel is rarely found before sp, sc, 
sq, St, gn. 

Lucilius, Lucretius, Horace in Satires, and Propertius have, in all, about 
23 instances ; Vergil one, and that where the sense is interrupted. Other 
poets have hardly a single instance : such a collocation was avoided alto- 
gether. A short final vowel is not put before an initial z by the best 
writers except in 2m&ragdus, Z&cynthus. 

The enclitic -que is lengthened in arsis not uncommonly by Vergil 
(before two consonants, or a liquid or s), and by Ovid : very rarely by 
others; e.g. 

Tribulaque tralieaeque et inlquo pondere rastra. (Verg.) 

So once final a ; 

Dona dehinc auro gravla sectoque elephanto. (Verg.) 

68 Occasionally (in Vergil about 50 times) a short final closed syllable 
is lengthened by the arsis, though the next word begins with a vowel : this 
is chiefly in the caesura, or when a proper name or Greek word follows, or 
where the sense is interrupted ; e.g. (all from Vergil) 

^ The arsis is the metrical accent of a foot, and is on the first syllable 
in dactyl, spondee, and trochee ; on the last in iambus and anapaest. The 
i/tesis is the want of metrical accent, and is on the last syllable of dactyl, 
&c., on th^ first of iambus, &c« 
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Facem me eTantmlg et Martis sorte peremptls 
Gratis? Equldem et vlvls conoedere YeUem. 

Desine plura piier, et quod nunc Instat a^^amiu. 

OUi senra datur, opemin hand Ignara Kinenrae. 

Ipse, nU tempuB erlt, omnes In fonte laTabo. 

Peetorllnui Inblaiu, splrantla consnllt exta. 

In thesis it is very rare ; e.g. 

81 non perlret tomilserabillB | captiva pubea. (Hor.) 

€9 V. Peculiarities in early dramatic verse. 

In early dramatic verse the quantity of syllables was not so definitely 
fixed or observed, as in the later dactylic and other verse. The principal 
cases of deviation from the rules given above may be classified as follows, 

1. Final syllables, afterwards short, were sometimes used with their 
original loog quantity; e.g. £un& (nom. s.)» sorOr, patSr; ainfit, sd&t, 
ponelj&t, perdplt, vendidlt ; amSr, loqo&r, &c. 

2. Final syllables with long vowels were sometimes used as sliort; 
e.g. dom5 (abl. s.), probfi (adv.), taofi, manft, vlri, &c. ; conrlgl, bon&s, 
for&8, dolOs, ov^ manlis (ace. pi.), IraniB, &c. This is almost confined to 
iambic words. 

3. Syllables containing a vowel followed by two consonants were 
sometimes used as short. Such are 

(a) Syllables in the later language written with doubled consonants ; 
e.g. Immo, llle, BimDliniae, FhUIppiis, Sase, doculto, &c. 

{b) Some syllables with two different consonants ; e. g. Inter, Interim, 
Intna, Inde, linde, ntaipe, 6mniB. So also (according to some) voliiptas, 
maglBtratus, mlnlstraUt, venftstaa, sendctus, &c. (or perhaps TOlptas^ 
mafi^stratns, &c.) ; 6zpediant, fizigere, (Lxorem. 

4. Final syllables ending in a consonant were sometimes not lengthened, 
though the next word began with a consonant; e.g. (in Terence) enim 
vero, auctlis sit, 8or6r dlctast, dabit nSmo, slmlU confldam, tamftn 
susploor, &c. ; apud is frequently so used : even stoddnt facere. This 
licence is most frequent, when the final consonant is m, s, r, or t ; and is 
due to the tendency of the early language to drop the final consonant, and 
10 shorten the final vowel. 

5. On the freer use of what grammarians call synizesis, e.g. tvos for 
tuos, scjo for Bdo, &c. see § 44. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ACCENTUATION. 

70 Accent is the elevation of voice, with which one syllable of a word is 
pronounced, in comparison with the more subdued tone with which the 
other syllables are pronounced. 

2 — 2 
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This subdued tone is called by grammarians the grave accent. The 
principal rules of Latin accentuation are given by Quintilian, I. 5. n — 31. 

It is the habit in modem times to understand by accent in Latin (as in 
English) only stress^ or greater stress on one syllable relatively to other 
syllables, and to denote this by loudness, or greater loudness of voice. 
There are however some grounds for thinking that the Romans meant by 
accent musical pitch and pronounced acutely accented syllables in a higher 
pitch, but not with greater stress or force or loudness*. 

71 Monosyllables always have the accent 

Disyllables have the accent on the penultimate syllable, unless they are 
enclitic. 

Words of more than two syllables have the accent on the ante-penulti- 
mate, if the penultimate syllable is short ; on the penultimate, if it is long. 

. The Romans distinguish between an acute and a circumflex accent. 
The circumflex is only on monosyllables which have long vowels; and, 
in words of more than one syllable, on the penultimate, if that have a lon< 
vowel, and the final syllable have a short vowel. 

If the acute be marked by a ' over the vowel ; the circumflex by a ', 
the above rules may be illustrated by the following examples : 

Monosyllables; ib, m^l, f^; dts, pirs, nix, f^; Bpds, fids, xnAs, lis ; 
mdiLB, fOns, Itlx. 

Disyllables; d^us, citiis, drat; d^o, Cdto, drant; sdXLers, pdntus, 
p<Snto, liinft ; Itlnft, ROin&, vldlt. 

Polysyllables ; Sdrglns, ffiscina, crddere ; Sdrglo, fdsclnas, crdderent ; 
UetdUus, fenestra; Met^o, fen^strae; Sablno, pxaedives; Sabinua, 
Bom&xie, amicus, axn&re. 

72 All compound words, whether their parts can or cannot be used as 
separate words, are accented according to the regular rules ; e. g. aulidlo, 
rddimo ; tindlque, itaque {therefore) ; itidem, titinaja, pdstbac, pdstmodo, 
intrbnus, qulctimque, Jamdtidum, exadvdrsuin, qtiodBl, tdraan, &c. So 
respiiUlca or rds ptibllca. 

A few words, called enclitics, always appended to other words, caused, 
according to the Roman grammarians, the accent to fall on the last syllable 
of the word to which they were attached. These are -qua {and)^ -ne, -ve, 
-ce, -met, -pta, -dum, and also the separable words, quando, inda ; 

e.g. itiqua [and so), utiqua {arid as), lllioa, hlofna, mlliimat, respicd- 
dum, ^zinda, dcquandQ, &c. So also qua in plerdqua. In the case of 
many words called enclitics (owing to their own quantity) the accentuation 
is the same, whether they be considered as enclitics proper, or parts of a 
compound ; e. g. quanddquidam, scilioat, quibtbOibat, quanttimvlB, &c. 

73 Prepositions and adverbs used as prepositions (e.g. intra) were regarded 
as closely attached to the word which they precede and qualify. In 
inscriptions they are frequently written as one word with their nouns. The 
Roman grammarians considered them to have no accent when thus pre- 
ceding their noun or a word (e. g. adjective or genitive case) dependent on 

1 So A. J. Ellis, Ifints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin. I 
do not profess here to decide the question. 
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it ; e.g. ad ^as, acUitlc, in f6ro, vlrttitem propter pitrls, &c. But if they 
foUorw their noun, they are said to retain their own accent; e.g. quae- 
prdpter, qudciim ; but cum after personal pronouns is said to be enclitic ; 
e. g. nobisoum. 

(L. Miiller, resting on the usage of dactylic poets as to the caesura, &c., 
confines this to the words me, te, Be, nos, yob, in company with disyllabic 
prepositions in -ter, -tra ; e. g. inter nds, intra 84.) 

So also the relative was unaccented, the interrogative accented ; e.g. 
quo die rediit, on which day he returned: qu6 die 7 on which day ? 

74 Apparent exceptions to the general rules are some words in which the 
accent remains, notwithstanding the loss of a syllable ; e.g. 

I. Some words where the accent is on M-hat1s now the last syllable ; 
e.g. lllic, prodtlc, tantdn, bonftn, satin, nostr&s, for llllce, prodtlce, 
tantdne, bon&ne, satisne,. nostr&tlB, &c. 

1. Some where the accent is on the penult instead of on the ante- 
penult; e.g. (gen. and voc.) Val^ Vergili, &c. (for Valerie,. Valerli; 
Vergille, VergUli ; &c.) ; and the verbs (really not complete compoundsji 
calefidB, mansuef&dt, &c. 

75 It would appear, though little reference is made to such a doctrine ia 
the Roman grammarians, that words of more than three syllables, must have 
frequently had besides the principal accent another subordinate one ; e. g. 
nimieriYlmufi, sisterdmus, longlttldo, difflcnlt&tilms had probably a 
subordinate accent on the first syllables. 

The first part of a compound especially may have retained to some 

extent the accent which it had as a simple word; e.g. p^rgr&ndlB, praeter> 
ire, T^ndp^Uls, lindeviginti. 

76 The frequent omission or absorption of a short vowel, or of a syllable 
which has according to the general rules the accent, leads to the inference 
that there must have been a tendency to put the accent nearer to the begin- 
ning of the word than the antepenultimate or penultimate syllable. The 
effort to do this, and the resistance made by the heavy dragging of the 
unaccented syllables after it, were the cause of the omission, e.g. inteUexisti 
became intell^ztl; dehibeo, d^beo; gavideo, gatideo; surripuit, stirpuit; 
calc^kre (nom. -sing.), c^car ; armigferuB, drmiger ; pueritia, pu^rtia ; &c. 

So the weakening of the vowel in compounds; e.g. inquire for inquaero, 
conclude for com-daudo, abreptUB for ab-raptuB, is difhcult to explain, so 
long as the affected syllable is considered as accented. 

Similarly the change of llle-ce to lllice, illlc, suggests doubts as to the 
truth of the doctrine respecting enclitics, given above, § 72. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INFLEXIONS IN GENERAL. 

77 W ORDS may be divided into two dasseSy those which have inflexions^ 
and those which have not inflexions. 

Nouns, pronouns, and verbs are inflected; other words, viz. 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, are not inflected. 

78 Inflexions are those alterations or additions, which are made in 
a word in order to give it special meanings suited to the different 
functions which it is to fulfil as part of a sentence. That part of a 
word which is essentially the same under such different uses is called 
the stem (or theme ^ or crude form). 

Thus from stem l>on, we have bon-us, a good he; bon-a, a good 
she ; bon-nm, a good thing. 

From stem mnller, mulier-is, ^woman's ; mulieT-es, <ivomen; 
mulier-um, ftvomen's. 

From stem prlncep, prlncep-s, a chief; prindp-is, a chiefs. 

From stem ama, ama-t, lo^e-s; ama^stl, lo^e^-dst; ama-tns, 
love-d; ama-ns, lov-ing. 

From stem pug, pu-n-go, I prick; pu-pug-l, I prick-ed ; pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed. 

Sometimes the inflexion is a mere addition at the end of the stem, 
as -is and -es are appended to mailer; -t, -stl, -tus, -ns appended to 
ama. Sometimes it is inserted in the middle, as n in pongo, pnnctus ; 
sometimes prefixed, as pu- in pnpiigl ; sometimes the stem is changed in 
consequence of the addition, as the addition of Is to prlncep makes it 
into prlnclp-lB, or as st&- becomes stftre for st&-^re. 

79 A stem is (in Latin) rarely used without having an inflexion, 
unless the inflexion, which would otherwise be used, is on phonetic 
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grounds inapplicable; e.g. the stem mnller is used as the nominative 
case without the inflexion s being added, because muUeri would have 
come to be pronounced as mulieB, and the characteristic r would have 
been lost. 

Different nouns and verbs and other words have often a common 
part; such common part is called a root. Thus the root sta^ (ori- 
ginally st&, sometimes stft) is common to st&-re, stft-tlo, 8t&-tno, sta- 
men, 8t&-tara, 8t&-tlm, &c., to standi standings stahlub^ stanSng^ 
thread (i.e. warp), standing-height^ instantly. A root may be used as 
a stem, or the stem may contain the root with alterations or additions. 



CHAPTER 11. 
INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

80 The inflexions of nouns and pronouns are in the main the same. 
The inflexions of verbs are quite distinct. 

The inflexions of nouns are always additions to, or alterations in, 
the end of the stem. They serve to mark the gender, the case, and the 
number of the word. 

81 There are in Latin 

Three genders — called mojculine, feminme^ and neuter. 

Six cases — called nominati've^ accusative^ genitive^ dative, locative, 
and ablative. Another form is found in some nouns, to which the 
name of vocative case has often been applied. 

Two numbers — called singular 2nd plural. 

Originally a noun probably received a special modification to 
denote its gender, its case, and its number ; that is to say, the form 
of the word showed whether the person denoted by it was (for instance) 
considered as male or female {gender), as the agent or object of an 
action (case), as by himself or as joined with others (number). 

E.g. a common stem Berv- denoting slave became servo- for male 
slave, serva- for female slave. If the slave was the object of the 
action, m was added, thus, servom, servam ; if not one, but several 
slaves were spoken of as the object of the action, s was added, thus 
servoms, servams, which were eventually pronounced and written 
serv^ds, BerYfts. 

But many of the inflexions, as they are found in regular Latin, 
do not show their purpose so plainly, being only the remains of a 
fuller system of inflexions, and having their original form often altered 
or disguised by contact with the final letters of the stem. 
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82 Latin nouns may be conveniently divided according ta their in- 
flexions into two main classes : 

The first containing the stems ending in a or e or o ; 

The second containing the stems ending in u or 1 or a consonant. 

In the first class a and o are as regards adjectives entirely, and 
as regards substantives to a large extent, suffixes expressing respectively 
a the feminine gender, o the masculine and neuter genders. The 
neuter is distinguished from the masculine only in the nominative and 
accusative cases. The stems in e are confined to substantives, and are 
all feminine. 

In the second class there are both masculine and feminine nouns 
with all of these stems, and the inflexions of case and number are the 
same for both genders. Neuter nouns differ from masculine and 
feminine only in the nominative and accusative cases. Stems in u are 
conBned to substantives. 

In both classes neuter nouns have the accusative and nominative 
alike, which in the plural always end in a. 

83 The chief constant differences between the inflexions of the two 
classes (besides the difference in stem-ending) are these : — 

Nouns of the first class have the genitive singular, the locative 
singular, and the nominative plural (except in a few e stems) alike, 
and ending in a long vowel or diphthong ; the genitive plural ends in 
-rum preceded by a long vowel ; the dative and ablative plural (except 
in two e stems and a few old forms) end in -is. 

Nouns of the second class have the genitive singular and nominative 
plural ending in *s; the locative usually the same as the ablative ; the 
genitive plural in -um preceded by a consonant or short vowel; the 
dative and ablative plural in -Ims (usually -Ibiui). 

Personal pronouns are peculiar in their inflexions. Other pronouns 
belong to the first class, but have the genitive singular in -lus, and 
dative in -1, for all gendei*s. And there are some other points in which 
they differ from orcfinary nouns. 

84 The following examples will serve to give a general notion of the 
inflexions of nouns. The peculiarities of the various stems will be given 
later. The terminations after the hyphens are the case inflexions com- 
bined with the stem vowel, except in the last, which has no stem vowel. 

Class I. a- stem: wsm^ a female slave, 

o- stem (masc.): servos (often written senrus), 

a male slave, 

(neut.) : servom (often written servnxn), 

a slave thing. 

Class II. u-stem: artus (m.), /jyow/. 

i- stem : n&vis (f.), a ship, 

consonant stem : crfts (n.), a leg. 
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( 


CLASS I. 




CLASS II 


1 


Singular. 




Neut. 




Neut. 


Nom.8erv-& 


servdi 
(usually 
serv-fis) 


serv-om 
(ustially 
serT-Tun) 


art-fts n&v-Is 


crfts 


Ace. serr-am 


Berr-om 


serv-om 


art-um nav-lm 


ortlB 




(senr-tim) (serv-um) 


or nav-em 




Gen. serv-aek 


serv-I 


serv-I 


art-fla nav-Is 


crilr-l8 


Loc. senr-ft& 


Berr-I 


serv-r 


art-ut nav-I 


crur-I 


Dat. Benr-a» 


8dr7-& 


8erv-(S 


art-uI nav-I 
or art-tl 


crur-I 


Abl. 8erv^-& 


80nr-O 


serv-O 


art-a nav-I 
or nav-fi 


crur-fi 


Plural. 






• 




Nom. ser'T-ae 


serv-I 


serv-ft. 


art-Hs nftv-es 


ertlr-& 


Ace. serv-^ls 


serv-ds 


8erv-& 


art-Hs nav-lB 
ornav-€B 


crur-& 


Gen. senr-Sxnm 8erv-(Srum 


serv-Oruzu 


art-utun nav-ium 


crar-nm 


Loe.^ 










Dat. [aerv-is 


serv-Is 


serv-Is 


art^Ubfls nav-Ibtls 


cmr-IbilB 


Abl. J 






or art-IliiU 





85 [According to the arrangement usually followed, substantives and adjec- 
tives are treated separately, and aare classed as follows : 

Substantives in five declensioms. Of these the ist contains a stems, the 
«nd o stems ; the 3rd consonant and i stems ; the 4th u stems and the 5th 
e stems. 

Adjectives were divided into. adjectives of three terminations, nom. -ua, 
-a,, -um (i.e.. stems in o and a) ; adjectives of two terminations Is and e, 
and also or and ns (i. e. i stems and sonie consonant stems), and adjectives 
of one termination (i.e. rest of consonant and 1 stems).] 



CHAPTER III. 



OF GENDER. 



86 In marking ^<tgen^r of nouns a two-fold distinction; was made; 
(i) according as sex could be attributed or not; (2) according, as the 
sex attributed was male or female. 

Names of things, to which sex was not attributed, are said! to be 
of the- neuter gender : but the Romans, yielding to their imaginations, 
attributed sex to many things, which really had it not, and thus living 
creatures are but a small number of the ofegeets, which have names of 
the masculime zxm\ feminine genders. 

87 The distinction of gender is not marked throughout all the cases. 
In the nouns put together as the first class, the feminine was perhaps, 
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originally different from the masculine and neuter throughout, and it 
still is so in most cases. In the second class, the masculine and feminine 
are alike throughout: the neuter form is the same as the masculine ex- 
cept in the nominative and accusative cases. In the singular of the first 
class the neuter form both for nominative and accusative is the same as 
that of the accusative masculine : in the second class it is the bare stem, 
unprotected by a sufiix, and therefore sometimes withered: in the 
plural of both declensions it always ends in -a. 

The real significance of the inflexions is best seen in adjectives, 
because they have the same stem modified, if of the first class, to repre- 
sent all three genders ; if of the second class, usually only to represent 
the masculine and feminine genders as distinguished from the neuter; 
i.e. sex ^distinguished from no sex; e.g. IranuB (m.), bona (f.), 
bonom (n.) ; trlstts (m. f.), trlste (n.) ; amans (m. f. n.), but accusa- 
tive amantem (m. f.), amans (n.). 

d8 Substantives differ from adjectives as regards their inflexions, chiefly 
in being fixed to one gender only. But 

I. Some substantival stems have a masculine and feminine form ; 
e.g. Julias (m.), Julia (f.) ; equus (m.), equa (f.). 

a. A few substantives of the first class are feminine, though with 
stems in -o ; others masculine, though with stems in -a. 

3. A substantive of the second class may be masculine, or feminine, 
or both, the form being indeterminate. 

4. Some suffixes of derivation are exclusively used for substantives, 
and not for adjectives: some again are confined to the masculine gender, 
others to the feminine. For instance, no adjective is formed with the 
suffix -iOn : again, all abstract substantives, if formed by the suffix -iSxi, 
or -tW, are feminine ; if formed by the suffix -Or are masculine. 

89 It follows from the above, that the gender is not always known by 
the form. 

The test of a substantive's being of a particular gender is the use of 
an adjective of that particular gender as an attribute to it ; e.g. humus 
is known to be feminine, becausedura humus, not durus hiunus, is used. 

An adjective, where the form is not determinately significant, is 
commonly said to be in the same gender as that of the substantive to 
which it is used as an attribute. 

But though the sex attributed to the person 6r thing is not always 
expressed by the form, the gender was never assigned in defiance of the 
true sex in persons, nor in animals, if the sex was of importance. Many 
animals are denoted by a substantive of only one form and only one gender, 
the masculine or feminine having been originally selected, according as the 
male or female was most frequently thought of. Animals of the kind 
generally would be spoken of, without distinction, by this noun, whether it 
were masculine or feminine; e.g. olOres (m.), swans in general; an&tes, 
ducJkSf including drakes. If a distinction is important, the word mas or 
femina, as the case may be, is added ; e.g. olor femina, the female swan ; 
anas mas, the male duck* Such nouns are called epiooena (Quint. 1. 1. 24)« 
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In the same way a feminine, e.g. Aetna, can be spoken of as masculine, 
if mens be added ; a river can be neuter, if flnmen be added : and the 
appropriate change of gender takes place sometimes without the explanatory- 
word being expressed; e.g« Eunwdiiui acta eat, i.e. ihe play Eunuchus ; 
Centauro invdhltur magna, i.e. ^ 2> borne on the great {ship) Centaurus, 
So occasionally lierba or liteza is understood. 

The genders assigned to names of persons, animals, or vegetables, 
and of some other classes of natural objects, were as follows : 

90 Names of persons. Names of males are masculine, of females 
feminine. Thus proper names of females, derived from the Greek, 
though retaining the neuter suffix corresponding to their neuter gender 
in Greek, are in Latin feminine; e.g. in Plautus, and Terence, Planfi- 
slum, Qlycerlum, FluroaSsliuii, Stephilnlnm, Delphlum. 

For AppellatvveSy especially those derived fi-om age or relationship, 
there are separate forms, sometimes from different roots, for the males 
and females ; e. g. m&s, male^ fBmlna, female ; p&ter, father, m&ter, 
mother; &yuB, grandfather, avla, grandmother ; pro&vus, great-grand' 
father, proayla, &c. ; flllus, son, fllla, daughter; puer, boy, paella, girl; 
ndpos, grandson, nepUs, granddaughter, &c.; Tir, man, mtUler, <ujoman; 
xn&rltns, husband, uxor, <wife; YltrXcus, stepfather, noverca, stepmother; 
priYigntu, stepson, prlYlgna, stepdaughter ; sOcer, father-in-law, socms, 
mother-in-la<w ; gdner, son-in-la«tv, nftnu, daughter-in-latw ; frftter, bro^ 
ther, sdror, sister; p&truue, uncle {father^ s brother)*, &mlta, aunt 
(fat her'' s sister) ; ftyunctUuB, uncle (mothers brother), m&tertdra, aunt 
(mother'' s sister)', Ysma (male) house-born slave, anciUa (female) slave; 
antistes, priest, antistlta, priestess; hospes, host or guest, bospita, 
hostess or female guest; cOlens, client, olienta; tiblcen, flute-player^ 
tlbi(dna ; fidlcen, harper, fldlclna. So also many (derived from verbs) 
with -tor (or -sor) for masculine (nom. sing.), and -trix for feminine ; 
e.g. tonsor, barber, tonstriz. 

H&mo, man, ftnlmans, liinng being (of a rational creature), are mas- 
culine ; Ylrgo, girl, and matrfina, matron, feminine. 

Others (all of and class of nouns) are common to male and female : 
viz. conjunz, consort; p&rens, parent; afllnlB, connexion by marriage; 
patmelis, cousin; s&iex, old man or rarely <woman; JtLvfinis, youth; 
ftdtUescens, youth ; infans, infant. So are ranked hospes (in the poets) 
and antistes. 

91 Other personal appellatives are usually or exclusively masculine, 
because the offices, occupations, &c., denoted were filled by men, or at 
least by men as much as by women. 

The following are sometimes feminine ; (Avis, citizen ; mtlnloepB, burgher; 
contabemalis, comrade ; hostis, enemy; exul, exile; Yfttes, seer ; B&cerdos, 
priest; dnz, leader; c5me8, companion; s&teUeB, follower; cusi^o, gruard ; 
Intexpres, a go-between; xnlles, soldier; ylndez, defender^ avenger; Index, 
informer; \xlAAJiy judge ; testis, ivitness ; praeses, president ; heres, heir; 
ariifex, artist; auctor, responsible adviser. Others are used of females, 
but without a feminine adjective; e.g. Opifex, worker ; camlfex, butcher; 
atiepex, bird^observer ; sponsor, bondsman ; Tl&tor, traveller ; defensor, 
defender ; ttltor, guardian ; auceps, y2»7e'/f r ; manceps, purchaser^ 
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So also some with -a stems ; anzl^ charioteer; advCna, stranger^ &c. 

Others are nowhere found applied to females ; e. g. oomlcen, horn- 
bloTver; tlblcen, flute-player; tftblcen, trumpeter; l&tro, brigand; Xtill0» 
fuller; maiiffo, slave-dealer; nfibUo, rascaL 

Some words which are only metaphorically applied to men or women 
retain their original gender ; e.g. manolpliia (n.)» a chattel; aoro&ma (n.), 
a musical performer; Bcoitiim (m)^ harlot; proBtllitQiuii (n.), prostitute; 
Ylglllae (f.), vHxtch; excHbiae (f.), nightwatch; dptoae (fO» hands; dfi- 
lldae (f.), darling; auxUia (n.), auxiliary troups, 

92 Names of Animals, For some quadrupeds, with which the Ro- 
mans had .much to do, separate forms are found for the male and 
female. The stems in -o are masc., those in -a fi?m. 

Agnus, lamby agna ; ftper, <iuild boar, apra ; ifies (m.), ram, Tenrex 
(m.), fivether, 6yl8 (f.), sheep ; ftslnus, ass, astna ; aaeUus, young ass, 
asella; liliciu, be^goat, c&per, goat, capra; c&tUus, whelp, catnla; 
cervuB, stag, oerva; cOlumbos, dove, oOluiilia;. tqnna, horse, eqna, 
mare; gallus, cock, gaUIna, hen; luMdUB, kidy c&p^lla; hlnnuir, mule 
Twith horse for father), litnaa; JUTaneos, steer, Juvenca, heifer; leo 
(m.), lion, lea, or (Gcieek) loaena, lioness; Iftpos^ <u)olf, lupa; mtUus, 
mula, mule (with ass for father) ; ponnui, pig, porsa ; BSmios, ape,. Bimla 
(the fem. also of apes in general) ; taanu, bull, ¥aooa, cow ; Texres, 
boar, BcrOIla, sow ; TlttUus, calf, Titula ; unus, bear, una. 

93 For most other animals there was only one form ; e.g. — 

Quadrupeds: XAAeiiB (f., sc» OTls), sheep; b<ta (m. f.), ox; o&mSlUB (m. f.)^ 
camel; o&bIb (m. f.), dog; rtamma (m. {.), deer; 616pbans, elephantns (m. 
rarely f.), elephant; feles (f.), weasel, later cat ; fiber (m.), beaver; ffUa 
(ra.), dormouse ; liyBtrix. (f.), porcupine ; Idpus (m. rarely f.), hare ; lynx 
(f. rarely m.), lynx ; mfls (m.), mouse ; mustella (f.)t weasel; nXtella (f.), 
dormouse; panther» (f.), panther ;pax6xui (m.), leopard; qoadrfipes (m. f. 
n.), quadruped; sorex (m.), shrew ;2fiA (m. f.), jz^i/t^/talpa (f. rarely m.), 
mole; tlgrls (f. rarely m.), tiger; Tespertlllo (m.), bat u ▼ulpes (f.),/7x. 

Birds: e.g. acclplter (m. rarely f.), hawk; files (m.,f.), winged, hence 
a bird; &n&8 (f.), duck; anser (m. rarely f.), gander goose; £iiilla (f.), 
eagle; ftvlfl (f.), bird ; bilbo (m. rarely f.), homed owl ; dcGnla (f*), stork ; 
comix (f.y, crew; cottLmlx (f.), quail; cygnufl (m.), swan; Alor (m.), 
swan; fbllca. and follx (f.), coot; grficiUus (m.), jackdaw; grllB.(f. rarely 
m.), crane; hXnuulP (f.)» swallow; Ibis (f.), ibis; lusclnius (m.),. lusdnla 
(f. also of nightingales in general) ; mfirttla (f ), blackbird ; mllUTU, mUToa 
(m.), kite ; noctua (f.)» owl; oscen (nu f.)» singing bird ; pfilumbes (m. f.), 
palumbUB (m.), woodpigeon; passer- (m.), sparrow; pftvo {va..),, peacock ; 
perdlx (m. f.), partridge; pica (f.), Me; stl&mus (m.), starling;, 8tr1Lth6- 
cftmauB-Cm. f.), ostrich ; turdus (rarely f.), fieldfare ; turtur (m^ fc), turtle- 
dove; Tnltor (m.),, vulture* 

Reptiles: e.g. anguii (m. f.), snake ; bttfo (m..),. toad;: cbamaeijwn (m.) ; 
cdlikber (m.), zoater snake ;^ colubra (f. fklso of snakes generally) ; crOcOdUus 
(m.) ; drftco (m.)» dragon ; Iftoertua (m.), lacerta (f. also of lizards gene- 
rally) ; rftna (f.)»A^<f / serpens (m. f.)> serpent; stSUo (m.), gecko \ testtldo 
(f.), tortoise^ 
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Fishes: ftclpenser (m.), sturgeon; mtlgil (m.); muraona (f.), lamprey; 
muUus (m.), mullet; plsds (m.), fish; rliombiiB (m.), turbot ; B&lar (m.), 
salmon; sc&nis (m.), wrasse; Bfilea (f.)} sole. 

Invertebrates: &plB (f.)» bee; clc84a (f.), grasshopper; ftr&nens (m.)» 
aranea (f. also of spiders generally) ; dUnez (m.)> bug\ ottlez (m.), gnat ; 
fbnnlca (f.), ant; lilrfldo (f.). leech; lendee (pL f.), nits; Umax (f. rarely 
m.), snail; mfbrez (m.), purple-fish; mnsoa (f.), fiy; p&pXUo (m.), butterfly; 
pddla (m. f.), louse; ptUez (m.), flea; Bfipia (f.), cuttlefish; yermis (m.), 
worm; vespa (f.), wasp. 

M Almost all trees and shrubs are feminine. Some of them have -0 
stems, but these are mostly from the Greek. 

Oi plants andJio<ivers, some are masculine, the rest chiefly feminine. 

Names oi fruits and fwoods are often neuter, with stems in -o, and 
some trees are also neuter, probably Ijecause the name was first applied 
to the product. 

The principal masculine names are : ftcanthiiB ; &znftr&cuB (also f. ) ; 
aspar&gnu; bdlfitus; dUfimiu, reed; carduiu, thistle; crdous; cj^Isns 
(also f.); dftmufi, thicket; fleas (also f.)» fig; fluffiu; helleboms (often 
-nin n.); Intftmu (also 4xittLl>iiin n.)f endive; Jonciu, bulrush; lOtas 
(usually f.) ; mftlOB (but as an apple tree f.) ; muscoa, moss; Oleaster ; pam- 
plnns (also f.), vine; xaphftniis, radish; rhamnns, buckthorn; rftlms, 
bramble; rlimez (also f.)f ^^rr^/; sdrpus, rt/j^. 

The principal neuter names are-: ftpliim, parsley; &cer, maple; lial- 
sftmiim ; l&ser ; p&pftyer (also m.), pop^; pIper, pepper; rObiir, oak; sQer ; 
sXser (but in plural siseres), skirr^t; ttlber [truflte)-, and t\i& fruits or 
woods arbiltiim, bnznxn, &c. (but ■nnj<tAneai chestnut; dlea; b&l&nns, 
<Kom ; are also used as fruits, and retain their fern. gen. So bnzos (besides 
buzum), boxtree^ for 2i flute). 

95 Names oijetwels are mainly feminine and Greek. 

Masculine are &d&inas, beryUns, carbnnculus, clizys&Uthiis (also f.), 
iinyz (as a marble, or a cup), dp&lus, sardOnyz (also f.), gmftracrdus, &c. 

96 Names of towns^ countries, &c. have, if of Latin origin, their 
gender marked by their termination; e.g. masculine; Vejl, properly 
the Feians, Puteoli, little <ivells, Sec: feminine; e.g. AMca (sc. terra), 
ttUla, ROma : neuter ; Tarentuxn, Bdnlrentum, Beftte, n^eneste, Anzur 
(n., also m. of the mountain), Tlbur (n.). 

Of Greek nouns many retain their Greek gender (though often with 
stems in -0), others, owing sometimes to their termination being misunder- 
stood, have other genders : e. g. AigOB usually neut., but Vergil has dulcis 
ArgOs ; Statins frequently patrloe Azgos, aflUotos ArflTOS, &c. ; Livy occa- 
sionally Argl, as nonu pi. 

The Spanish towns are sometimes feminine in -Is, e.g. HHturglB; 
sometimes neuter in -1, e.g. DUturgi. 

Some neuter plurals are found; e.g. Lenctrft, BUg&r&, Artazi.t&, 
Tlgxanocertft. 

Names of mountains are all masculine, except those with marked 
feminine terminations (stems in -a or Greek -8); e.g. Aetna, Ida, 
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BliddOpe, &c.; or neuter terminations; e.g. PSUon, fUanuM. Alpes (pi.) 
is feminine. 

Names of riverj are masculine, even those with -a stems, except 
Allla, Duria* Sagra, L6th6, Styx, which are feminine. But sometimes 
rivers are made neuter by prefixing fluxnen and giving a termination in 
-urn ; e.g. flnmen Rhennm (Hor.) ; flumen Qranloum (Plin.) ; &c 

Names of (u;;Wj are masculine; e.g. ftqullo, VultnmiiB, 5cc, So 
also EtSalae (pL). 

97 All indeclinable words (except barbaric names, e.g. Abraliam^ are 
neuter: e.g. fiui, nefita, Instax; and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non dolere istud, totum hoc phUosopliarl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. istuo *taceo,' hoc liMram ^honestl*) ; and often the 
letters of the alphabet (as ^o In g eommntato*) ; but these last are 
sometimes feminine, litera being expressed or understood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

98 In Latin the only distinction in point of number which is marked 
by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more than one 
{plural number). 

The particular inflexions of number will be best treated in connexion 
with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, are used only in the 
singular, others only in the plural. 

99 The following are found ordinarily in the singular only : 

{a) Proper names cf persons and places ; e.g. MetelliUy BOxna, &c.; 
but Metelll of several members of the family ; Gamllll of persons with 
qualities like Camllliu; Galliae of the two divisions of Gaul (Gallla Cisal- 
pina and Transalplna) ; Voloani of gods with different attributes, but bear^ 
ing the name of Vulcan, or of statues of Vulcan, &c. 

{b) Single natural objects I e.g. BOl, the sun; caelum, the sky^ heavai ; 
tonus, the earth ; but soles is used in discdssions as to whether there are 
more suns than one, or as equivalent' to days, &c. 

{c) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or weighed, 
not numbered, e.g. eruor, blood; r6s, dew; aes, bronze; frumentmn, com; 
fiLha, beans, as a class ; fOmns, smoke. But these are used in the plural, 
when several kinds, or distinct pieces or drops, are meant; e.g. Tina, 
different wines ; tUn^ flakes of snow; fthao, individual beans ; aera, bronze 
works of art; cames, pieces of flesh; fOxnl, wreaths of smoke. In poetry 
the plural is sometimes used without such a distinction. 
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{d) Abstract nouns; e.g. Jostltla, justice; but not uncommonly the 
plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence of the event 
or exhibition of the quality at several times or in several forms, e.g. vlr- 
tfttes, virtues; cupidlt&tes, desires; Mia, ccues of hcUred; oonsdentlae, 
several persons* consciousness {of guilt) ; mortes, deaths {of several persons) ; 
0tia, periods of rest; adventiui, arrivals; mfttililt&teB, culmincUions ; 
Tldnltfttes, position of people as neighbours; lapsiiB, slips; c&lOres, fiigdra, 
times of heaty of cold; dndUttUUneB, resemblances; &c. 

100 The following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; though 
some of them correspond to what in other languages are denoted by 
singulars. 

{a) Names of certain towns or places^ &c.: ni6l)ae» Tl£n:wioeert&y 
LeucM, Veji (originally the Veians), Caiinaa (i.e. /ieeds) : O&des, CUmae. 
So PergAiii&, the towers of Troy ^ Tart&x&. 

{b) Groups 4ff islands and mountains^ &c. ; e. g. Qycl&deB, Alpes, 
EsqiiXIIae, TempS (properly glens), 

{c) Collections of persons: e.g. deoeniTXrl, a commission of ten (though 
we have deoeniTlr also used of ct commissioner)^ &c. ; maJOres, ancestors; 
prOcAres, puimOreB, leading men; UMrl, children; infirl, the spirits below; 
BttpAzl, Jhe Gods above; oiellteB, the heavenly ones; pftofttes, the hearth 
gods; xn&iieB, the ghosts; gr&tiae, the Graces; Fftrlae, the Furies; DIrae, 
Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; &c« 

{d) Farts of the body; e.g. arttlB, the joints; oenrloes (Hortensius is 
said to have first used the singular in this sense), the neck {neckbones ?) ; 
exta, Intestliia, Tlscfira, the internal organs; fiftuoes, the throat; laotes, 
the lactecd vessels; pantloes, bowels; rSnes, kidneys; tOxl, the muscles; 
praecordia, midriff; Ilia, loins, 

(e) Names of feasts or days; e.g. Calendae, NOnae, Idas; fSrlae, the 
feast-day; mmdinae, market-day; Ba<usftnftl1a, fectst ofBcuchus; &c. 

(/) Other collections of things, actions, &c. ; altftrla, an altar; 
ambftges, evasion ; angustiae, straits (sing, rare) ; argHtlae, subtlety; antes, 
raws^ e.g. of vines; arma, toolsy es^, weapons^ armour; anxL&menta, ship^s 
tackling; halnea e , the baths^ i.e. bath-house; bigae, a carriage and pair 
(sing, not till Sen.); eano^ll, railings; casses, a hunting net (properly 
meshes); castra, a camp (properly huts, tents? castruin is found only as 
part of proper names, e.g. Castnim Novum) ; claustra, bars (sing, in 
Sen. Curt, rarely); dlltellae, a pack saddle {panniers?); comp(^eBf fetters ; 
crepundia, chiliVs rattle, &c. ; ctUiae, cOn&biUa, InctLn&blUa, cradle; 
dSUdae, delight; divltiae, riches; ezcftbiae, the watch; dpIUae, a dinner; 
ealiq^aSJBJi, funeral procession ; extLYlae, things stripped off, spoils; fiioStiae, 
jokes (sing, rare); fEurti, the Calendar; f&rl, decks; grfttee, thanks; In- 
dlltlae, a truce; Ineptiae, silliness (sing, in Plant. Ter.) ; infSriae, offer^ 
ings to the shades below; Infltiaa (ace), denial; Ineldlae, ambush; 
InTTnTfiTtilaft, hostility (rarely sing.); l&plddliiae, stone quarries; lOdUl, com- 
partfnents, and so box, bag, &c. ; lustra, a den ; m&nftblae, booty ; mlnae, 
threats; moenla, town walls; ntlgae, trifles; nuptiae, marriage; Oblces, 
bolts (also abl. s. obice); p&rletixiae, ruins; pb&lfirae, horse trappings; 
praestlgtae, juggling tricks; prbnitlae, first-fruits; pngUlftres, writing 
tablets; qnadxlgae, a carriage and four (sing, not till Propert.); qnisqulllae, 
refuse; r^qulae, the remains; rSpftgiila, bolts, &c. : sallnae, saltpits; 
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a&ta, the crops; BCftlae, stairs; 8c5pa6, a broom; Bentes, thombush; 
serta, a wreath; Bordes, filth (sing, rare); Buppdtlas (acc.)» supply; 
tdndbrae, the darkness ; thennae, the warm baths (cf. balneae) ; teequa, 
wastes; valYae, folding-doors; Yladldae, claims; ylzgulta, bushes ; Uten- 
Bllla, necessaries. 

Some of these words are used in one or two cases of the singular. 

101 The following words are used in the plural with a special meaning, be- 
sides their use (in most instances) as an ordinary plural : 

aedes sing, a temple^ plur. a house (properly, hearths^ chambers ?) ; Aqna, 
wcUer; aquae, a watering-place: aiixQlum, assistance ; auztlla, means of 
assistance, auxiliary troops: bdnuiii, a good; lidna, goods, i.e. one* s property : 
autcer, a prison; carcfires, the barriers (in horse races) : oMIIbIIIiis, a 
small piece of wood; cddldUl, writing tablets, supplementary will: cOpia, 
plenty; cOpiae, supplies, troops: cOmltimii, the place of tribes-assembly at 
Rome; c6mlti&, the assembly: fldes sing, a harpstring, plur. a stringed 
instilment: fortHna, fortune; forttlxiae, on^s possessions: gr&tla, thank" 
fulness; gr&tiae, gr&tSs, Ma;;ij; hortiui, a garden; hortl, pleasure-gardens, 
a country house: impMImentiiiii, a hindrance; impedimenta, baggage: 
littdra, a Utter (of the alphabet) ; litterae, a letter, i.e. epistle: Iftdus, a 
game; llldi. Public Games: nfttUls, a birthday; nfttUei, onis descent: 
6pdra, work; operae, services, hands, i.e. workmen: Ops, a goddess ; 6pemy 
help ; dpes, wealth, resources : para, a part ; partes, a part on the stage : 
roBtmm, a beak; rostra, the tribune or pulpit at Home: t&biUa» a plank; 
t&btUae, account books. 



CHAPTER V. 
FIRST DECLENSION, 

1(2 The first declension contains stents ending in a, e, and o. 

I. Declension of -a Stems. 

Stems in a are feminine, excepting some substantives which, being 
names of men or rivers, are masculine. All adjective stems m a are 
feminine. 

E.g. mensa (f.), a table; Mna (adj.), a good, ibe; serlba (m.), a 
clerk; daudia, a <woman of the Claudian house. 



Singular 


» 








Nom. 


men8& 


bAii& 


8CXi1>& 


Clandll 


Ace. 




Ixma-m 


■crilM-^m 




Gen/ 


1 










Loc. 




wiftniflft 


bonae 


■orllNM 


Claudlae 


Dat. 












Abl. 




measft 


b02lft 


■ertM 


Claudia 



J 
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Plural. 










Nom. 


mensae 


bonae 


scrlbae 


Claudlaa 


Ace. 


menfl&s 


boiifts 


■erlbfts 




Gen. 


mensfimm 


bonftmm 


icrlbftruxu 


daudULrum 


Loc.^ 










Dat.l 


mtnsSA 


bonis 


scribia 


GlawUTs 


Abl.) 











Peculiar forms of cases are found as follows ; 

103 Singular. Genitive, Two old forms of the genitive ending in fts and 
ai ; the former in the word fiUnllia {household), combined with p&ter, 
in&ter, fllliiB, fllla ; e. g. pater famlHaJii patres ftjinlllaB ; &c. 

The ending ftl is found (as two long syllables) in early poetry, chiefly in 
Lucretius, and occasionally in Vergil; e.g. aquU, pict&I; maj^nal rel 
publlcal gratia (as iambic line) in Plautus. It is also found in inscriptions 
for the locative aiid dative. 

The ablative in early times ended in ftd ; e.g. praldad (praed&), pen- 
tentiad. 

104 Plural. The genitive sometimes ended in -nm instead of -ftrum; 

(a) chiefly in names derived from Greek; viz. ampbi^mm (e.g. trium 
ampbonun, of three jars), dracbmnm; and in proper names in Vergil, 
&c. ; e.g. Lapltbnin for Lapltbamm, Dardanldum for Dardanidarum. 
Also in compounds of gigno and colo, Grajftgenum, caellcdluin for Qraju- 
srenanun, oaelicolanmL 

Dot, Loc, AbL The ordinary form IB is apparently a contraction of 
fil8, i.e. s added to the locative singular ; e.g. mensa-l-y mensa-ls, xnexuilB. 

Stems in la sometimes have Is, instead lis; e.g. taenis (Verg.) for 
taenns. Hence gratlls (abl.), for thanks, became in ordinary language 
gratis. 

A few words have a form ftbus instead of Is. Thus amb&bus, dn&bus 
are the only forms in use (never ambls, dnls). Similarly, chiefly in old 
l^al and religious forms, we have deabos, fillabus, llbertabus probably to 
distinguish the females from the males dels or dis, flllis, libertls. 

105 The most usual masculine stems in a are the following : 



accdUl, a neighbour 
agrlcdl&, a farmer 
incdld., an inhabitant 
adySna, a new comer 
amrlga, a chariot driver 
oollega, a colleague 
eonvlva, a guest 
nauta ) a sailor 
nftvltai (Gr. yajJriys) 
pazTitilda, a parricide 



pOSta, a poet (Gr. voiyfTifi) 
pr6f&ga, an exile 
transfftga, a deserter 
scrlba, a clerk 
scurra, a buffoon 
yema, a slave bom in the family 
Sometimes also 
daxnma, a deer : and rarely 
talpa, a mole 



So also proper names like Sulla, Nuzna, &c. And rivers; e.g. Bequ&na, 
Seine; Trebla, and Hadria, the Hadriatic sea. 

L. G. 3 
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2. Declension of -e Stems. 

106 Stems in e are all feminine substantives, except mezIdlM (m.), noon. 
Dies, day is often feminine, when an appointed day is spoken of; and 
almost always when it means time; e.g. longa dies, a long period of time. 

Only two words with stem in e are inflected throughout all cases of 
both numbers. These are res, a thing and dies, day. Besides these 
none have any plural, except ftdes, edge; GucieB,/ace; effigies, likeness; 
vglHtAM^fonn; spes, hope; sdxles, a roqvj which are found in nom. and 
accus. plural: gl&des in accus. and elavies in nom. plur. 

Most words with stem in a are of four syllables and end in le. Many 
of these have also stems in a. 



Singular. 
Nom. 

Ace. 


rSHi 

re-m 


di9-8 

dle-m 


adS-s 
ade-m 


luziirles or 

luxuri& 
Inxorle-m or 

luxuria-m 


Gen.| 
Datf 

Abl. 


rei or rfi 
r3 


dlfilordlfi 
dl8 


adior adi 
ad9 


Inzuriae 

luxurlS or 
lozurift 


Plural. 










Nom.| 
Ace. 1 
Gen. 
. DatJ 
Abl.f 


rS-8 

r6-ram 
re-bus 


di9-s 

dU-mm 

dl8-l>ns 


ad9-9 
(not found) 
(not found) 


(no plural ex- 
cept possibly 
from stem in 



107 There is some uncertainty about the form of the genitive and dative 
singular. Neither case is common except from dies, res, spes, fides, 
and plebes. In modem books these cases are generally made to end in 
el, and this practice is as old as the and century after Christ. But 
there is no proof of d being disyllabic except in the words dlSI (often), 
rM (Hor.) and rM (Lucr.), nd61_(post-August.) and fldel (Lucr.). 
(But die and dl(U, rel and r5, fidei and fidS are also used.) Spel is 
monosyllabic in Terence; plebd is only used in prose. In other words 
in classical times 1, e, and d were perhaps written indifferently. Where 
there is a collateral stem in a, this supplies the gen. and dat. sing. e.g. 
luznrlae not luxurlel. A gen. in -es is rarely found; e.g. rabies (Lucr.). 

3. Declension of -o Stems. 

108 Stems in o are almost always either masculine or neuter; a few 
substantives are feminine, chiefly names of trees or Greek words. No 
adjective stems are feminine. A shortened form of the masculine nomi- 
native is used in addresses and is often called the vocative case. 

e.g. ddmlntls (m.), an vixmer, a lord; bOntls (adj.), a good he; ulmus 
(f.), an elm; bellum (n.), <war; bdnum (n.), a good thing. 
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Singular 


subst. 


adj. 


subst 


subst. 


adj. 


Nom. 


dOminfts 


bOnliB 


nlmtls 


bellum 


bdnnm 


Voc. 


domlnd 


bonfi 


(not found) 




Ace. 


domlnum 


boxium 


nlmum 


belliim 


bonum 


Gen. 
Loc." 


domlnX 


bonX 


nlmi 


bem 


bonl 


DaU 
Abl.f 


domlnd 


bond 


nlxnO 


beUo 


bono 


Plural. 










- 


Nom. 


ddmlnX 


bftnl 


ulml 


bell& 


bOn& 


Ace. 


dominOs 


bonds 


nlmOs 


bell& 


bon& 


Gen. 




uhnSmm 


bellonim 




Loc. 












Dat. • 


dominls 


bonis 


ulmis 


btilTs 


bonis 


AblJ 













109 Stems in 6ro have usually certain peculiarities. Most drop the final 
tU in the nominative singular ; and many omit the 6 before -ro in all 
cases, except the nom» voc. masculine singular. 

e.g. niUnfirtUi (m.), a number; puer (m.), a hoy; filLber (zil), a work' 
man; vir (m.), a man; membnun (n.), a limb. 



Singular 


. 










Nom. 
Ace. 


nftrnfirfts 
nuxnenun 


puSr 
pudnun 


f&bdr 
fabrum 


virum 


membrum 


Gen.l 
Loc.j 


nnmaori 


pnerl 


fabrX 


Tin 


momlMrX 


Dat.( 
Abl.f 


numerO 


puerO 


fabrd 


viro 


mombrO 


Plural. 


• 










Nom. 
Ace. 


nftmAri 
nxunerOs 


puSrl 
puerOs 


f abri • 
fabrOs 


virl 
virOs 


membrft 
membr& 


Gen.) 
Loc.) 
Dat.( 

Abl.f 


nnmer5rum puerCnun 
nnmexis puerls 


fabrOmm 
fabrls 


vlrdrom 
Yiris 


membrCrum 
membzls 



110 Like nnmeros are declined flmSms, a shoulder; ftt^ms, the womb; 
JUnlpdms (f.), a jumper; and the adjectives f&ros, wild; prOpdms, hasty; 
prospfirus, favourable. 

Like puer are declined steftr, father-in-law; srSnfir, son-in-law; veq>dr, 
evening star ; LIbfir, the god Bacchus; Jtlgfirum, an acre (plural Jtlg^ra, 
jngenun, Jugerlbns); and t'he adjectives altfir, a second; aspSr, rough; 
l&cdr, wounded; Ubdr, free (hence Uberi (pi.), children) ; mlsfir, wretched; 
tfin&r, tender; and compounds like mortlfSr, decUh-bringing ; ftUgdr, 
vfinged : &c. Dexter is declined both like pner and like fiiber. 

Similarly the adjective s&ttbr, satiated (s&ttkra, a&tHrum, &c.). 
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Like fiiber are declined .ft^ftr, a field; ftpdr, a wild boar ; JIber, bark, 
book ; and most oUier substantives and adjectives (m. andf.) with steins in 
Aro. The neuters are declined like jnemlmiiii, 

111 Stems in -vo or -qvo, in order to avoid a concurrence of u with u, 
retained o in the nom. and ace. cases singular until after the Augustan 
age. Hence dquOs, not dqn&s ; aeyom, not aevum ; arduos, axduoxn, not 
arduuB, lurduum. This concurrence was also avoided by writing fiqvs 
or ecus, antlcus, &c. for equus, anUquos, &c. (In modern books the 
forms equiis, arduos, aevum, arduum, Sac. are usually printed.)^ 

112 Substantive stems in lo, until after the Augustan age, formed the 
genitive singular in 1 single; e.g. Virglli, Glaudi, not Virgllii, Clandii; 
Ovid and Propertius, however, use 11. The vocative sing, of these 
stems ended in 1 not le; e.g. Claudl not ClaudlL But the vocative 
sing, is found only in proper names, and in Alius, a son ; gSnlus, natural 
temper; Tulttlrlus, a vulture. The vocative of Poxnpelus and other words 
with stem in alo-, elo-, was either a disyllabic Pompei, or a trisyllable 
pomp6I. 

Adjectives have gen. sing, in 11. A voc. sing, is found only in a 
few adjectives derived from Greek proper names : it is in Id, e. g. 
Cynthle, Tiryntlile. 

113 There are but few o stems of the feminine gender. These are chiefly 
names of trees or Greek words, especially names of jewels and towns, 
&c. Those most used are the following : 

(^i) alvus, beify; carh&stis, a jail; cdlus, a disfaff; dSmus (stem also 
in u; see § xai), a house; htlmuB, the ground; yaxmus, a fan. 

{p) names of trees ; 

aesctUlus, chestnut frazlnns, ash 

alnuB, alder laurus, bay (cf. § 121) 

arhtitUB, strawberry tree mSIus, apple tree 

buzos, box tree xnyrtus, myrtle (ci. § 121) 

cedrus, cedar omus, mountain ash 

comus, cornel (cL § 121) plnus, /tw (cf. § 121) 

cdrftlus, hazel pl&t&nus, plane 

ctipressuB, cypress (cf. § iii) pGpillus, poplar 

ngus, beech quercus, oak (cf. § 121) 

flcus (rarely m.\fig (cf. § 121) ulmiis, elm 

(r) Jewels; e.g. amethystus, crystallus, sapphlrus; &c. 

(</) Towns and other places ; e.g. Aeg^rptus, ChersdnSsuB, Cyprus, 
D810B, lenmoB, PSldponneBus, RhOdUB, &c. But CanGpuB, iBthmus, 
OrchdmSnuB and PontuB are masculine. 

{^ Other Greek words; e.g. &t5muB, an atom; mdtli5dU8, a method^ 
&c. 

114 All neuters have nom. and ace. singular ending in -um, except 
vlruB, poison; yuIgUB, jcommon people^ and Greek p61&g&B, sea^ which have 
in ace. tItub, vulgus and vulgum, pSlftgns. The plural of this last 
word is pfil&gl, Vtnifl and vulgttB have no plural. 
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116 Peculiar fonns of cases occur as follows: 

Sing. AbL In early times the ablative ended in d; e.g. popUood, 
preiTSLtod. Possibly Plautus used it. It occurs in an inscription, B.c, i86. 

PLURh Gen, -11m instead of -omm.is found in some masculine 
names; viz.: 

(d) in names of weights and measures (chiefly Greek) in combination 
with numerals. Thus ntunmom, sestertiiun, denarlum, talentnm, me- 
dlmnum^ stadium (for nummonun, &c.). 

{J}) in deum, dlviun, Tlrom (in poetry), and in the compounds in 
prose; e.g. decemvlnun ; UbAnun, childrm; fiLbrnm (in phrases, as 
praeftctua fabnua) ; soduxu (in prose rarely, except of the Italian allies) ; 
equum (also written ecuxn). 

{c) in names of people in poetry; e.g. Arg^tvnxn, Teuenun, &c. Occa- 
sionally also in fluylum, ftmuluxn, Juvencnm. 

(d) in adjectives rarely : e.g. magnaTilTnum (Verg.), amicum, adquom, 
&c. (Ter.). 

In numerals frequently; e.g. dnmn, dncentum, qulnfirentuxn, &c. So 
usually in distributives; e.g. trlnum, quatemum, 861111x0, &c. 

This genitive is rare in neuters. But the genitives anaum, aftnitii-nTw^ 
oppldum are found. 

The dative and ablative form is sometimes contracted ; e.g. BUffln^Is, 
denaxIB. 

116 Dens, God^ had voc. Dens; nom. plur. dl (sometimes written dll); 
dat abl. dia (dlis) ; but del and dels are not inn^uent in Ovid, &c. 

117 The following words of this class are defective or redundant in certain 
cases. 

iMdneuin (n.), a bothy also plur. tw-lnftae (f.), of the bath house; caelum 
(n.), heaven, no plur. except caelos once in Lucr. where the meaning com- 
pels a plural ; carbisus (m.), lineny plur. carbSlsa (n.), sails, &c. ; dpIUae 
(pi.), dinner, also sing. SptUum (h.) ; frSnum (n.), a rein, plur. fir§xii (m.) 
and firSna (n.) ; Infltias, denial, ace. pi. only with verb Ire and only in this 
case ; J6cu8 (m.), joke, plur. J5cl (m.) and JOc& ; Ji&£rflliis (m.), in sing, also 
Jt^tUum (n.), collarbone, throat; Jus Jurandum (n.), oath, both parts of the 
words are declined ; e.g. juris jurandl, Jure Juiaudo, &c. ; lOcus (m.), a 
place, in plur. also Idea, ol places, properly speaking ; lOd, chiefly of places 
metaphorically, i.e. matters for argument, &c. : naud, trijle, only loc. or 
gen. sing. ; nlldl (n.), nothing, only in nom. ace. s. often contracted nil ; 
(of the fuller form nihTium are used nThTII as gen. or loc. of price ; nlUlo 
after prepositions, comparatives, and as abl. of price ; and ad nniTlnm ; in 
ordinary language uulllus rel, &c. are used) ; pessom, bottom, only ace. s. 
after verbs of motion, e.g. Ire, dfixe,'&c. ; pondo, properly abl. s., also 
used as if indeclinable, * pounds'' ; rastrom (n.), a rake, also in plur. rastrl 
(m.) ; rStlciUus {m.), more frequently rStldUum; suppStlas (ace. pi.), 
supply, help, only in this case; ySnum (n.), ace. sing, after Ire, dftre, &c. : 
Tacitus alone has a dative veno. For vlruB, Yulgns, see § 114. 

For substantives which have some forms of this first class and some of 
the second, see § 121. 
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The inflexions of adjective stems 


in and a are usually given to« 


gather, e 


'S-' 












SlNG« 


m. 


f. 


n. 


m. 


f. 


• 


Norn.) 
Voc.f 


plus 


plft 


plum 


ftter 


atdl 


atzHm 


Ace. 


plum 


plam 


ptnm 


atrum 


atram 


atnini 


Gen. 


PU 


plae 


pix 


atzl 


atrae 


atrl 


Dat. 


pl6 


plae 


pl9 


atrO 


atrae 


atrO 


Abl. 


piO 


Plft 


plO 


atrO 


atr& 


atrd 


Plural 


• 










. 


Nom. 


pu 


plae 


Pl& 


aferl 


atnM 


atrft 


Ace. 


piOs 


Pl&8 


pl& 


atrGs 


atrfts 


atrft 


Gen. 
Dat.| 

Abl.f 


plOmm 


plArum 


piOmm 


atrOrum 


atrftmai 


atrGnun 


Pll8 


Pll8 


pUs 


atrls 


atriB 


atrls 
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Similarly the possessive pronouns mens, mine; tuns, tbine; suns, l»s 
(^r, tJbeir) o«um; noster, our own; YeBteaCf your own. 

In the vocative singular masculine ml is used. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

120 The second main class of nouns contains stems ending in the semi- 
consonantal vowels u and 1, or in a consonant. 

1. Declension of -u Stems. 

Stems in u, if masculine or feminine, have the nominative sing, in 
-us; if neuter, have the bare stem for nom. and ace. singular. 

The feminine nouns with u stem are cdlns, dOmns, XdtLs (pi.), 
m&nus, portlcns, qulnquatrtls (pi.), trlbus, and names of women (ftaus, 
an old eivoman; nlirus, daugfoter-in-iaw; pronliraB, sOcras, mother-in- 
law^ proBoerus); and of trees (eomus, cornel; ctlpreBsuB, cypress; flcuB^ 
Jig; myrtiiB, myrtle; quercus, oak). 

The neuter nouns are coma, born; gSnu, knee; pScu, cattle; TSra^ 
a spit, and the rare plurals, axtvia., limbs and ossua, bones. 

All the rest are masculine. The great mass of them are verbal 
nouns denoting action; e.g. gfimltus, groaning; cOn&tus, effort; visuB, 
sigbtj &e. 

As examples may be given: artuB (m.), a limb; Anas (f.), an old 
woman; comu (n.), horn. 
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Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Abl. 



artft-8 


&Ilft8 


artu-m 


Anum 


artfls 


&n11s 


artu-i or artfl 


ftnnl ) 
ftafl 1 


axtfl 


artCU 


ftnfls 


artutun 


Annum 


artH-biis 


flnlbtUi 



oomH 
comtl 
comtU 

comfl 



comn& 

comnnm 

oomlbils 



Plural. 

Nom.l 
Ace. J 
Gen. 

Datl 
Ablj 

The dat. abL plural is in -Ibus, except ftdibna, arctHms, artfibus, 
l&ctibtls, port&bns, specHbiu, trlbUbns, vdrftbus (also vfelbns). 

121 Tliere was apparently some confusion between these inflexions and 
those of stems in o. For many words have some cases as if from o 
stems and others as if from n stems. 

The most important word of this kind is d&mnB, which is thus 
declined: 



t*LURAL. 

domtU 

domoB, sometimes d<nn1l8 

domomm, post- Aug. domunm 

domlbns 



Singular. 

Nom. dOmns 

Ace. domnm 

Gen. domtLs and (Plaut.) doml 

Loc. doml, sometimes domni \ 

Dat: domnl, rarely domo r 

Abl. domo, sometimes domn ) 

arcus has gen. (besides arctLs) ard or arqnl.- 

anglportns only used in abl. s. and ace. pi. : a neuter with stem in o is 
more common. 

caestus has abl. pi. caesUbiu and caestls. 

c61iui has dat. colo only; abl. coin and colo; ace. plur. col1l8 and 
colOB ; no gen. dat. or abl. plural. 

comus has dat. como ; abl. coma and como ; plur. nom. comtls ; dat. 
abl. comls. No other cases. 

cupressus besides nom. has only gen. abL sing, and nom. ace. plural 
from both u and o stems. 

frdtos only in nom. ace. gen. and abl. sing. A neuter stem in o is 
more usual. 

fi^61ii8, rare, except in abl. sing. A neuter stem in o is also used. 

laurus only in gen. and abl. sing, and nom. ace. plur. : also a stem in o 
declined throughout, but gen. plural not found. 

msrrtus, only nom. ace. plural from u stem : all cases, except gen. 
plural, from o stem. 

pdnus, also two neuter stems in -n and in -6s (nom. ptafts) : all are 
found in singular, but usually pdnu for ablative : in plur. only pdnfls, 
pSn6x& ace. are found. 

plnoB has o stem also : abL s. always pinu, abl. pL plnis : gen. pL not 
found. 
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quercuB, gen. pi. qnercQnun : no dat. sing, or dat. abl. plural. 

rictus, rarely a nom. xlctiim, pi. rlcta. 

tonltrus, also a neuter stem in -no. 

Many stems in the earlier language had genitive in i. Thus in -Plautus 
and Terence we have adrentl, ftucti, gdmlti, omati, quaesti, sen&ti, 
Bumpti, tuxnultl, tIcU (besides doml, ard already mentioned). 

122 No adjectives have u stems, except compounds of mftniu, e. g. aagnl* 
manus, ace. pi. Lucret 

There are three words whose stem ends in n, but the u is radical 
and the stem is monosyllabic. Their inflexions really belong mainly to 
the consonant class of stems: grCUi (ace. gruem, &c.); sfU which has 
two datives sMbns, siibus, also sILbiu; bSs, ace. bdvem, &c. gen. pi. 
boum, dat. abl. plur. bObus or bflbus. To these may be added Jnppiter 
(for Jovpater), ace. Jovem, &c. 

AH the other words with u stems are of two or more syllables* 



2. Declension of -1 Stems and 3. Consonant Stems. 

123 Stems ending in i and stems ending in a consonant have very similar, 
often identical, ease-endings and cannot always be clearly distinguished. 
These case-endings, as here given, in the 1 stems include the final stem- 
vowel (1); in the consonant stems they may be considered as mere 
suffixes. They are as follows: 

I stems. Consonant stems. 

Sing. Nom. various various 

Ace. -em, sometimes -im (for i-em) -em 

Gen. -Is (for i-Is) -Is 

. Dat. -l(forl-I) -I 

Plur. Nom. -Ss <for i-es), neut. -ifti 

Ace. -18 or -68 \ -68, neut. -a 

Gen. -lum -um 



Dat; 
Loe. 
Abl. J 



-Ibfts (for I-Xbua) -IbiLs 



124 The nominative singular of masculine 3ind feminine nouns in both 
classes of stems was normally formed by the addition of a, but was 
liable to modification according to the nature of the final consonant. 

In the 1 stems we have sometimes -Is, sometimes -Ss, sometimes (the 
1 having fallen away) simple 8 : and from stems in -11 or -ri the nomina- 
tive ended in the final stem consonant. 

In the consonant stems a simple 8 was added to stems ending in 
mutes, except in a very few stems in which -is, perhaps also in some 
few -58, was added. In stems ending in n, 1, and r the nominative 
and stem are identical, excepting that stems in Gn dropped the n. 
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Both in i stems and consonant stems t or d, if coming immediately 
before the s, fell away. 

The nom. sing, of neuter nouns ended either in the final stem con* 
sonant, or sometimes, in i stems, the final 1 was changed to 6. A few 
adjectives have the form (m a) properly belonging to th6 masculine 
applied also to neuters. The accusative is always like the nominative. 

In 1 stems the accus. sing, has -em for masc. and fem. in all adjec- 
tives and always or usually in most substantives. A few substantives 
have also -Im, very few have -Im only. 

The abl. of 1 stems from adjectives (except participles), when used as 
adjectives, is in -1 always or usually. Most substantives, substantivally 
used adjectives, and participles have & Neuters which have e^ 1 or r 
final in nom. sing, have I in ablative. 

The locative ended in 1, but its place is often taken by the ablative. 

Occasionally an abl. in 1 is found from consonant stems. 

126 In the plural 1 stems have 6b, rarely is in the nominative; 68 or Is 
or (as sometimes written) 6l8 indifferently in the accusative. In the 
genitive the 1 of some stems in -nti, and a few others, is occasion- 
ally omitted in verse for metre's sake. 



a, I Stems, 

126 Stems in -pi, -bi. -mJ, -▼! ; -sd, -qvl, -gi, -gvl, -M; -Bti, -dl, -nl, -11, 
si retain 1 or 6 in nom. sing., masc. or fem. 

Except stlrps, trabs, plelM, nrbs, nix, firons, glans and compounds 
of cor. 

As examples may be given : nUbes (f.), stem nubi-, a cloud; puppis 
(f.), stem puppi-, a shtp-stem; tristls, adj., stem tristi-, sad. 

Singular. 

trlstl-s (m. f.) trlste (n.) 
triste-m trlstd 

tristl-s 
tristi 

tristi 



triste-s (m. f.) tristt-& (n.) 
tristS-B or tristi-a 

tristl-s 

tristi-iizn 

trlsU-btls 



Nom. 


XLtLb§-s 


pappI-B 


Ace. 


nube-m 


puppi-m 01 
puppe-m 


Gen. 


nubl-B 


pnppl-s 


Dat. 


nubl 


PUPPi 


Loci 
Abl.f 


nubd 


PTipp6 


Plural. 






Nom. 


nnbS-s 


pnpp6-8 


Ace. 


nube-s or 


papp5-s or 




nubI-8 


puppl-s 


Gen. 


nubi-mn 


puppi-um 


Dat.^ 






Loc. \ 


nubi-btls 


puppl-blis 


Abl. J 
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127 Stems in -d, except those in -td, drop i in nom. sing. 

As examples: nits (f.), stem urU-, a city; ealz (f. sometimes m:), 
stem cald-, 41 heel; anduc (adj.), stem audftd-, bold. 



Singular. 






Nom. 


urbs 


calx 


aud&z (m. f. n.) 


Ace. 


nrbe-m 


calce-m 


aadftce-m(m.f.) audax (n.) 


Gen. 


nrbl-s 


cald-B 


andad-B 


Dat. 


urM 


cald 


audad 


Loc.| 
Abl.f 


nrbe 


calcS 


audacS or aud&d 


Plural. 




• 


Nom. 


iirbS-B 


calc3-9 


andftc3-B (m.f.) audSd-ft (n.) 


Ace. 


nrbd-B or 


calc3-B or 


aadac3-B or audad-a 




iirbl-B 


cald-B 


audad-B 


Gen. 


urbl-nm 


(no gen. pi.) 


and&d-nm 


Dat.>] 








Loc. 


urbl-btUi 


cald-btiB 





AbI.J 

Most stems in -tl, if -tl is preceded by a consonant or long vowel, 
drop -tL 

As examples: ftmans (adj.), stem Amantl-, loving; an (f.), stem art!-, 
art; r6td (n.), stem rSti-, a net. 

Singular. 

Nom. ftmanB (m. f. n.) 

Ace. amante-m (m. f.) amans (n.) 

Gen. amantX-4 

Dat. amanti 

Loc.) amauti or 

Abl.f amauti 

Plural. 

Nom. amant8-B (m. f.) amantl-& (n.) 
Ace. amant6-B or amantl-a 

amantl-B 
Gen. amanti-um 

Dat.] 

Loc. f amantl-btlB 

Abl.J 

128 Stems ending in rl preceded by e usually drop the 1 in the nom. sing, 
masc. and drop the e (before r) in all other cases as well as in the fern, 
and neut. nom. : those ending in &rl as well as 311 usually, if substan- 
tives, drop the final vowel in the nom. ace. sing, neuter. Otherwise 
stems in ri, 11 have usually Is for nom. s. masc. and fem., d for neuter. 
Except mSmor, par and their compounds. 

As examples may be given: ftcSr (adj.), stem ftcSil-, sharp; &11I- 
m&ll-B (adj.), stem ftnlmftll-, endued with life, . 



an 


rets 


arte-m 


retfi 


artl-B 


retl-B 


arti 


retX 


arts 


ntl or 




rets 


art8-B 


retl-& 


artS-B or 


retl-& 


artI-8 




arti-um 


retl-um 


arti-bUs 


retl-b1&8 
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Singular. 

Norn. ftcer(m.) fl0rl8(f.) acr«(n.) ftaimSU-s (m.f.) «iiI]nUS(n.adj.) 

animal (n. sub.) 



Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 

Abl. 
Plural. 



aere-m acrtt 

aorl-s 
acrl 

acrl 



anlmale-m do. 

animUI-s 
anlmlllT 

antmalT (adj.) 
aalmald (subst.) 



Nom. ftcr6-8 (m. f.) acrl-& (n.) ftnlmflU-s (m. f.) AtiImUi-& (n.) 



Ace. acrfi-B or acrl-a 

aciI-« 
Gen. acri-nm 

Dat.\ 

Loc. I aorl-lnm 

Abl.j 



anlnuM-B or 
anlmaU'S 

ajitTnall-mn 

anlmUX-biui 



anlmalt-a 



The form in -is (e.g. acrlfl) is sometimes used for masculine nom. s. as 
well as for feminine. 



3. Consonant Stems , 

129 Stems ending in mutes (labial, guttural or dental) form the nomi- 
native singular by adding 8, but the dentals t, d, being assimilated to it, 
fall away. 

A short e preceding the final stem consonant is usually changed to 1 
in other cases than the nom. sing. 

As examples: pilnceps (adj.), stem, princdp-, chief; Jfl'dez (m. f.), 
stem Judte-, a judge; rei (m.), stem rtg-, a king; ciTltas (f.), stem 
clvlt&t-, citizenship; hqjiH (m. f.), stem fiqnfit-, horseman; cfipftt (n.), 
stem c&pftt-, head; pfo (m.), stem p9d-, afoot. 



Singular. 



Jtldez 



Nom. prlncep-B (adj.) 

Ace. prl2iclp-em(m.f.) priiicep-B(n.) Jndlc-em 

Gen. prindp-lB 

Abl. prindp-d 



Judlc-Is 

Judlc-I 

Judic-d 



Plural. 

Gen. prlncip-mii 

Dat.] 

Loc. r prlndp-lbftB 

Abl.) 



J1!ldlc-§s 
Jndlc-um 

Judlc-IbilB 



rex 

rCg-em 

reg-lB 

reg-X 

r6g-9 



r8g-68 
reg-nm 

reg-IbtU 
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Singular. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat.) 
Loc.j 
Abl. 



dyitat-exii 
dyitat-Is 



eqolt-extt 
equit-Is 



camit 
capIt-Xs 



p6f 

pM-0xa 

ped-Is 



dvlt&t-es 
dyitat-um 



dqnlt-fis 
e(iiiit-iim 



ciYltat-Ibtkfl eqult-IbtlB 



o&plt-ft 
capit-um 

caplt-Ibils 



P6<UI 

ped-8 

pM-te 
ped-nm 

ped-tbfts 



dTitat-I toqnlM tapit-I 

d.yitat-4 equit-S caplt-A 

Plural. 

Nom.) 

Ace. ) 

Gen. 

Dat.] 

Loe.f 

Abl.J 

« 

Clyitas and a few other nouns with stem in tftt- have sometimes -imn in 
. gen. plur. 

ISO Stems ending in n form the nominative singular in one of two 
ways: 

Those ending in -5ii and -On (all masc. or fern.) drop the final n; in 
the cases other, than nom. sing. On becomes In. 

Those ending in 6n remain unchanged ; in the cases other than nom. 
sing. 6n becomes -In. Most of these are in -mto, and aU these except 
one are neuter. 

As examples: li6mo (m. f.), stem li6mdn-, a man; Or&Uo (f.), stem 
orfttidn-, speech; tlblofin (m.), stem tlblc$n-, a Jlute^layer ; nOmdn (n.), 
stem nOmfin-, a name. 



Singular 


• 








Nom. 


bOmo 


Or&tio 


tiblc&i 


nOmfin 


Ace. 


Jiomln-em 


oratiOxi-em 


til>idn-«m 


nomen 


Gen. 


]xomln>Is 


oration-lB 


Ubldu-Xs 


nomIn-l8 


Dat.) 
Loc.j 


hom1n-I 


oration-I 


tibidn-I 


nomln-I 


Abl. 


liomin-6 


oratlon-d 


ttbicin-^ 


nomln-d 


Plural. 










Nom.l 
Ace. 1 


hdmln-es 


0r&ti0n-68 


tlbldn-Ss 


nOmln-ft 


Gen. 


homin-um 


oraUon-um 


tlbldn-nm 


nOmin-um 


Datj 








, 


Loc.f 


iLomin-IbtUi 


oration-Ibtis 


tiblcln-Ibtls 


nomin-XbtUi. 


Abl.) 








• 



131 Stems ending in 1, r, s are used as the nomin. sing, without addi- 
tion or change, except that some neuters change 6r into iir, others ds 
into Us. Stems in -s (except as, penny ^ 08, bone^ and mensls, month) 
change s into r (also tls into 6r) before a vowel, i.e. in all cases except 
nom. sing. 
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(Thus a nom. neut. in -fts sometimes goes with a genitive -6rii, some- 
times with a gen. •tolB, according as its stem is in ^08 or -Iks.) 

As examples: eoxuilU (m.), stem conirtU-, a comul; xnUlfir (f.)* stem 
mtUlSr-, a <woman; p&tdr (m.), stem p&tfir-, a father; &mOr (m.), stem 
ftmOr*, l<n>e; tempfiB (n.), stem tempds-, time; AnfiB (n.), stem Antii-, a 
burden; xnGs (m.), stem jnOs-, a habit; ortLa (n.), stem orHs-, a leg. 

Singular. 



Nom. 


oOnsftl 


xnftlifir 


p&t«r 


ftxnfir (m.) 


Ace. 


constQ-exn 


mullte-em 


patr-em 


amOr-em 


Gen. 


conBlil-l8 


mnli«r-lB 


XMitr-lB 


am0r-lB 


Dat.r 
Loc.j 


constU-I 


smlifir-I 


patr-I 


am0r-I 


Abl. 


COOBtU-S 


mnlidr-d 


IMttr-d 


amSr-A 


Plural. 




• 






Nom.| 
Ace. 1 


coxibIU-Sb 


aralidr-Ss 


patr-«8 


amfip-te 


Gen. 


coxiBlQ*iini 


mnllir-iiin 


patr-vm 


aiuof 'Uiu 


Dat.' 






. 




Loc. - 


coxislU-IbliB 


mnllto-IMiB 


XMitr-XbtLB 


amOr-IbtlB 


Abl.) 






• 




Singular 


•• » 




. • % 1 


• 


Nom. 


templlB (n.) 


OnilB (n.) 


mOs (m.) 


crttB (n.) 


Ace. 


templiB 


oniiB 


xnOr-em 


cxHb 


Gen. 


tempdr-lB 


onfir-l8 


xn0r-l8 


or(Lr-XB 


Dat.| 
Loc.) 


tempAr-I 


onfe-I 


mOr-I 


cmr-X . 


Abl. 


tempOr-S 


ondr-6 


mOr-4 


exur-A 


Plural. 




• 




• 


Nom.l 
Ace. f 


temp6r-& 


on6r-& 


xnOr-98 


cxilr-&* 


Gen. 


temp6r-iim 


onSr-um 


m6r-Tun 


crf&r-um 


Dat.^ 




, 




, 


Loc.f- 


temp&r-IbiiB 


. onte-ibllB 


mOr-IbtlB 


erflr-nrilB 


Abl.) 











The principal adjectives with consonant stems are those in -Ob, 
which express the comparative degree of adjectives. 

As example: mfilior (adj.), stem mdliQs-, better. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. m611fir(m.f.) mfilliiB (n.) Nom.l ^6U6rSB(m.f.) mM15ra(n.) 
Ace. meliOr-em mellilB Ace. | ^ ^ . ^ ^ 



Gen. 
Datl 
Loc.| 
Abl 



xueliCr-Is 
mellOr-d 



Gen. 

Dat.] 

Loc.r 

Abl.J 



mellOr-um 
meliOr-IbllB 
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Contrast of -1 Sterns and Consonant Stems. 

132 The class of 1 stems and the class of consonant stems have, speaking 
generally, certain marked differences. 

1. A very large proportion of the i steins have the syllable, which 
precedes the 1, long, sometimes from the length of the vowel, more 
often from the 1 being preceded by two consonants. 

In the consonant stems the final stem consonant is always preceded 
by a vowel, and this preceding vowel is generally ^ort. 

2. Further the 1 stems fall mainly into three divisions, thus: 

(A) Stibstanti'ves and adjectives of not more than two syllables in 
the genitive sing. 

(B) Adjectives with derivative suffixes. 

(C) Adjectives compounded of noun stems. 

The consonant stems fall into three divisions, thus: 

(A) Substantives (few) of not more than two syllables in the 
genitive singular. 

(B) Substantives (and one class of adjectives) with derivative suf- 
fixes. 

(C) Substantives and adjectives compounded of verbal stems. 

Classification of -1 Stems, 

183 A. The nouns of not more than two syllables in the genitive 
singular have either 

I. Disyllabic nominative in -68, or 

a. Disyllabic nominative in -la (m. f.), neuter in -6, or 

3. Disyllabic nominative in -fir (for toto), or 

4. Monosyllabic nominatives. 

134 (i) Stems with disyllabic nominatives in -08: all feminine, except 
verres (m.), a boar; vfttes (m. f., gen. pi. often Tatum), a seer. Of the 
feminine, notice aedes (also aedls), heartk^ temple; lue8 (also lUAm, no other 
case), pestilence; pr51e8 (no plur.)> offspring; sSdes, gen. pi. usually 
sedum), seat ; stmes (no plur.), heap; tftbes (no plur., abl. s. tal)e, tabo), 
decay. 

{i) Stems with disyllabic nominatives in -is : 

(a) Adjectives ; e.g. dalci8, sweet; gr&vl8, heavy; VMb, light; omnifl, 
all; trlstis, sad; taxpiiy foul; &c. 

(/3) Substantives: Masculine and Feminine; angiii8 (abl. -i rarely), 
snake; calhStPath; <flvl8, citizen; clfbilB, haunch; corbi8 (abl. 4 some- 
times), basket; flnls (abl. often -1; plur. rarely fem.), boundary; l^ostlB, 
enemy; pMl8, louse; BcrObls, ditch; t68tl8, witness. 
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(7) Masculine: amnls (abl. -1 often), river; vuUm or axis, j>ol€, axle- 
//Ytf ; Mrla, plough-tail (ace. in -Im, no abl.); easies (pi., also oasae abl. s.), 
meshes; caullB, stalk; colUa, hill; cUnlS, hair; eiiali^ sword; foads, 
bundle; fbllla, leather bag; fOnla, fv^^; fOatla (abl. often -1), r/z/^; ignla 
(abl. -1 usually), yfr^; mftnes (pi.), ghosts; orbia (abl. -1 sometimes), a 
round; p&nla (no gen. pi.), loaf; piada, fish ; poaUa (abl. <1 oflen), door- 
post; t^^iB (pi., gen. rannin sometimes), kidneys; aentea (pi.), thorns; 
torquia, collar; tozrla, brand; yectla^ crowbar; yaimia, worm; ungnla 
(abl. -1 sometimes), nail^ claw,. 

Feminine: &pia (gen. pi. apvm sometimes), bee; &Tla (abl. -i sometimes), 
bird ; claaala (abl. -1 often), ^^^/, ckiss ; cUlvla (ace. -Im sometimes), key ; 
crfttia (ace. -Im and -em), hurdle ; meaala (ace. -im sometimes), reaping ; 
n&Tla (ace. -Im, abl. -1 oilen), ship ; pelvla (ace. -im sometimes, abl. -1 
usually), basin ; puppia (ace. -im or -em, abl. -i or -d), stem of ship ; r&vla 
(ace. -im, abl. -i always), hoarseness ; restia (ace. -im usually), rope ;. altia 
(ace. -im, abl. -1, no phir.), thirst ; tifi^ria (also with stem tigxld-), tiger ; 
timla (ace. -im usually, abl. -1 often), tower; tnaala (ace. -im, abl. -1 
always), cough ; and others. 

Neuter: mftre (abl. s. sometimes in -e in poetry: plural only nom. ace. 
except m&rllma once), sea; mills (indeclinable in sing.), thousand ; r6te 
(abl. s. sometimes rStd ; ace. s. also retem (m.)), a net, 

135 (3) Stems with disyllabic nominatives in -6r : 

imber (m., abl. -1 often), shower of rain; linter or Innter (f. rarely m.), 
boat; venter (m.), belly ; Uter (m.), skin bag, 

136 (4) Stems with monosyllabic nominatives. 

All (except mAa, gen. mixia, male ; nix, gen. nlvla, snow ; traba, gen. 
tar&Ua, a beam) have a long syllable, usually formed by two consonants, 
preceding the i; e.g. nrba, a city; arx, a citadel; pleba, the comnum 
people; Inx, light. 

All are feminine, except the following masculines : dena, tooth ; fona, 
fount; glana (gen. glandla), acorn ; gUa (gen. gUria), dormouse ; mfts (gen. 
pi. m&rum sometimes), male ; mtU (gen. mflria), mouse ; pona (gen. pontla), 
bridge ; and the neuters lac, sometimes lactd ug^en. lactla, no plur.), milk ; 
pllia (gen. pltbrla), more, plural pltLres (m. f.), pltbra (n.). 

Notice also nix (f.) (gen. nivia, stem nlgvl-), snow (no gen. pi.). 

137 B. Adjectives with derivative suffixes: 

-ad e.g. audax, bold; lOqnax, talkative; vivax, longlivcd, 

-Scl e.g. atrox, cruel ; fSxOT^ fierce ; vSlox, sunft, 

-trid e.g. vldJTix, conquering; cormptrlx, corrupting, 

-&U e.g. nostrfta, of our country; Arpln&a, of Arpinum, &e. ; so 

p6n&tea (pi.)) gods of our hearth; snmm&tea (pi.), men at the top, 

-Itl e.g. QnXrIa, a Roman citizen ; Samnia, a man of Samnium, 

., J present participles; e.g. &mana, loving; mdnena, warning; 

*^tf { ^^^"^® gnfTWft^na living crcoturc ; p&rena, a parent; torrens, a 
-enti ) raging food; aeniena, serpent, &e. 

138 -ffl e.g. ftgHia, active; f&dlia, easy; foadlla, dug up; d£16blli8, 

destroyable ; almllia, like. 
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tftU e.g. aequftlis, equal i mort&lls, mortal; rlv&lis, rival; quAlis, 

of what kind. Some of these in the masculine and neuter are 
used as substantives ; e.g. 

Masc- C&nftlis, a conduit ; fetiftllB, an ambassador ; BjSdSUfi^ 
a companion. 
Neut* (most drop the final -e in the nom. ace. sing.), ftnTmal, 
. animal; tribtlnal, a judgttient-seat ; yectlgal, ground-rent^ 

-nil e.g. SdtUlB, eatable ; trIblUlB, of a tribe, 

-611 crildells, cruel ; f\Aj&^Ey faithful ; p&tm61l8, of an uncle. 

-Hi e.g. hOBtniB, of an enemy; Tlrlllfl, manly. As substantives: 

AedniB, a public officer; Qaintllls, the fifth month. Neuter: 
e.g. anclle, sacred shield ; dvlle, sheepfold. 

-t)rl e.g. ceiSber, crowded; December (sc. mensls), the tenth month ; 

ItLgubrifl, mournful ; mfiliebrls, womanly, 

-cri e.g. lU&cer, alert; mfidlocrls, moderate; YbWier, swifl, 

-strl e.g. lUnstrls, brilliant; ^quester, on horseback; pdcLester, on 

foot ; terrestris, on land, 

-9x1 e.g. fiUnlliftriB, intimate; Xttllltarls» of soldiers ; aingiU&ris, 

unique. Neuters used as substantives often drop final e: e.g. 
calcar, a spur ; l&quear, a ceiling ; but cochle&re, a spoon, 

-ensi e.g. castrensis, ofthfi camp ; f5renais, ofthefortim ; Cannensis, 

of Cannae, 

139 C. Adjectives compounded of noun stems: ' 

e.g. ez&nlmis, lifeless ; biennis, for two years ; Inermis, unarmed; 
Iners, inactive ; dSdiYls, sloping; concOlor, of one colour ; incdUkmis, safe ; 
concors, agreeing; bidens, with two teeth; infSmis, disreputable ; Infans, 
not speaking; afflnis, related by marriage; effJrSnlB, bit-less; triformis, of 
three shapes; bllin£:iil8, two-tongued; dSlnmbis, weak in loins; iTwmBtita 
wild; bImestriB, for two months; enervis, sinewless; Snonnis, huge; 
ezpers, without share ; IdctLples, rich; complVaeB (pi.), several ; ImpIOxnls, 
featherless ; imptlbiB, not grown up; sixnpldz, simple; trirdmis, triply 
oared ; insignis, distinguished ; insomnis, sleepless ; consors, with common 
lot ; qulACUnz, with five ounces, hence (generally) with five divisions^ 

So aho (probably compounds) Infinls, empty ; BUbllxniB, lofty, 

J40 D. A few other words with -1 stems do not clearly belong to any 
of the above classes ; viz, : 

Substantives: amb&g£s (f. pi., also ambage, abl. s.), tvindings; com- 
p&ges (f.), fastening; inddles (f.), native disposition ; sllbdles, upgrowth, 
i.e. offspring; p&lumbeB (m. f.), a dove, 

ctLctbnis (m.) (also with stem ctictinils-, gen. (nicimi€rlB), cucumber; 
sSnientis (f.) (ace. sometimes in -im), seedtime; strlgHis (f., abl. usually 
in -i), a scraper, 

praesepS (n.), a fold ; t&pet$ (n., plur. tapetla, tapeta; dat. abl. 
t9.petlbii8, t&petls), carpet; Praeneste, Soracte, Keate and other proper 
names. * ♦ 

cdhors (f.), a troop ; MS.vors (m.), the god Mars, 

Adjectives: ftgrestis, rural; caelestis, heavenly; bllSxIs, cheerful ; 
fSlix, happy; peiiilx, active; bibds, blunt-; t^rte, round j c£16r, swift; 
xn6m6r, miftdful ; yirldls, green. 
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Consonant Stems. 

141 A. Substantives of not more than two syllables in the genitive 
singular : 

(a) with disyllabic nominative : 

cftiils (m. f.), dog^; itoex (m.), gen. Binis, old man; mmisis (m.), gen. 
pi. usually mezuram, month. 

fir&tor (m.), brother; m&t«r (f.), mother; p&ter {m,), father* 

142 (b) with monosyllabic nominative : 

Masculine: dux (gen. dttds), leader; grex (gen. grSgis), y?^^i ; rex 
(gen. r6gl8), king; p68 (gen. pMls), foot; praes (gen. praedis), surety ; 
vfts (m. f., gen. v&dls), bail; lax (gen. l&rls), household god ; fOr (gen. 
fOrlB), thief; flfls (gen, HWb), flower ; mfls (gen. mOrls), manner; rOs 
(gen. r0rlB), dew. 

Also 861 (gen. bGUs), sun; bU (gen. sSJls, m. n.), salt ; which have no 
gen. plur. 

Feminine : opi (in nom. s. only as name of goddess), help ; nnx (gen. 
ntUds), nut ; prftoem (no nom. s.), prayer; tox (gen. vOcIb), voice ; firtLgem 
(no nom. s,), fruit; lex (gen. Ufifts), a law ; lans (gen. landls), praise. 

Also dape (gen. d&pl8), feast ; stlp-em (no nom.), piece of money ; fkx 
(gen. f&dfl), torch; cmx (gen. crftds), rr^^j'j; nex (gen. ndds), murder; 
pix (gen. pldfl), pitch; vioem (no nom. s.), change; strlx (gen. Btxi(gl8), 
<m//; which have no genitive plural. 

Neuter : ds (gen. obbIb), bone; Ob (gen. OiIb), mouth; crflB (gen. crOxlB), 
/^^; JI&B (gen. JUrls), right; also ^(t^M. 

Also cor (gen. oordlB), heart; 181 (gen. felllB), gall; mSl (gen. melllB), 
honey ; t&x (gen. fiarrlB), spelt; v6r (gen. v8ri8), spring; rtts (gen. rflris), 
country ; ttlB (gen. ttlris), incense; which have no gen. plur. Also vfta 
(gen. vftsiB), f'^jj^/, which has ▼ftsOrum in gen. plur. FS.B, divine right ; 
nfif&B, wrong; are indeclinable. 

143 B« Substantives (and a few adjectives) with derivative affixes: 

-So (gen. Ids), chiefly masculine; e.g. &pex, point; pollex, thumb; vortex 
or vertex, a whirls a head; Hex (f.), holm oak; pellex (f.), a 
concubine, 

-le chiefly feminine : e.g. c&Ux, cup ; fornix (m.), vault, 

-Ic all feminine : e. g. cervix, neck ; mdrdtrlx (subst.), a prostitute ; 

ntltrlx (subst.), nurse; rftdix, root, 

-St (gen. 6^), with nom. sing, in -Sb; viz. &lilcB {t),^r; ftzl9B (m.), ram; 
p&zlfiB (m.), party-wall, 

with nom. sing, in -to ; viz. BdgSs (f.), standing com ; tSges (f.), 
a mat, 

>«t (gen. Itls); e.g. caeBpds (m.), turf; gnigta (m.), whirlpool; UmSB 
(m.), boundary. 

dives (adj.), rk-A. 
L. G. 4 
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-t&t abstract substantives, very numerous, all feminine : e. g. aetas, 

age; a6Bt&8, summer; dyit&B, cUizemhip; Mnlgnlt&s, kindness ; 
li6r6dIt&B, inheritance; Ubertas, liberty; mfijest&s, dignity ; 
80Cl8t&8^ partnership ; yUuptaa, pleasure ; &c. 

•tut all feminine : viz. JftyentlU, youth ; BtaectlU, old age ; MinrltfUi, 

bondage; TirtHs, manliness ; 2Xi!^^ safety. 

•Id (gen. Xdlfl), all feminine : e.g. casdB, a helmet; coQpIs, point of spear; 
l&pls, pebble. 

144 -An (gen. Inls) ; e.g. h6mo (m. f.), man; ii8mo, no man ; turbo (m.), a 
whirl; also cftro (f.) gen. carnlfl for iij^xMt flesh, 

-Ztax numerous, all feminine, except margo (usually m.), a brink ; 

Virgo, girl ; Im&go, image ; IftnUgo, downy hair ; cUX^o, mist ; 
drigo, a source ; rOldlgo, rust. 

'ddn (gen. dInXs) numerous, substantives chiefly in -UldOn, all feminine, 
except those otherwise marked. 

cardo (m.), hinge ; liftmndo (L\, a reed ; ordo (m.), a row. 

aegrltUdo, sickness; fortltddo, courage; mnltltUdo^ great 
number, &c. ; Ubido, lust, 

-dn (gen. Inls) ; flftmen (m.), a priest; pecten (m.), comb; sanguen, usually 

Bangub (m.), blood. 

Numerous verbals in -m§n (gen. mlnlB), all neuter: e.g. 
agxnen, a train of people ^ &c. ; cazmen, song; certamen, con- 
test ; alknen, charge; ISnlmen, alleviation; BOmen, name; 
stftmen, wafp thread. 

•On (gen. Onls), all masculine, except Jlino and abstract substantives in -15n 
which are numerous and all feminine. 

e.g. masculine : aqiillo, north wind ; carbo, coal ; leo, lion ; 
centiLrlo, a captain; mnlio, muleteer; eSnlo (of dice), a seize ; 
Sdpio, a staff; &c. 

Feminize: e.g. accOB&tlo (£), an accusation; concesslo, 
grant ; quaestio, inquiry ; sMltio, a sedition ; r&Uo, a reckon' 
ingj reason ; and many others. 

ISgflo (lit. apickin^i a body of soldiers ; rSglo (lit. a ruling a 
district ; relllglo, a religious obligation. 

146 <idr all neuter: some have nom. -Or, gen. 6xIb: e.g. aeqaOr, a 

level ; marmdr, marble. 

Others have nom. -ttr, gen. flrta : 6btkr, ivory ; ftmtbr, thigh ; 
Jdcftr, liver (also gen. Jdclnfirls, dat Jodnerl, &c.) ; rObur, heart 
of oak, strength. 

'tx e.g. augur (m.), an augur; ynltur (m.), vulture; folgnr (n.), 

lightning; guttiir (n.), throat ; murmur (n.), murmur, 

-fir agger (m.), a mound ; anser (m.), a gander; earoer (m.), 

prison; mtUler (f.), woman; pasur (m.), sparrow. 

c&dftver (n.), a corpse ; Iter (n.), a journey (so nom. ace. sing., 
other cases as if from Itlner: e.g. Itlnerls, itinera, &c.); 
veibAra (n. pi.), strokes (also abl. s. Tezbere). 

•Or all masculine, except two, viz. sOrfir (f.), a sister; uzAr (f.), 

wife. 
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ftm5r (m.), lave; ddlAr^ pain; folffOr, glitter; and other 
verbals from present stem. 

actdr, pleader; ftm&tdlr, lover; auditor, listener; tednsor, 
cusessor* 

-Or or -08 Some nouns have both -Or and -08 in nom. s., Ori8 in gen. 

]ion08 (less often hOnOr), honour ; l&b08 (more often l&bOr), 
toil; C0108, also oolOr, colour; OdOs (or OdOr), scent, . ' 

Adjectives of the comparative degree have nom. s. m. and f. 
-Or ; neut. -iUi ; gen. s. all genders -Orl8« 

e.g. meilOr (m. f.), xnOUtkB (n.), belter; dfblOr (m. f.), dUrltbi 
(n.), harder, 

-08 making nom. s. -1i8, gen. -"Orte. All neuter, except lOptUi (m.), 

hare; axbOr (also nom. arbOs) (f.), tree. 

Neuter: corpus, hdy ; dOcus, distinction; f&clmui, a deed 
(usually bcul deed); tsUitu^ cold; Ilttu, shore; nftnms, grove; 
pectiu, breast ; tompua, time ; and a few others. 

•ft8 making nom. s. -tLa, gen. Oris. All neuter, except V0xiU8 (f.), 

grace ; TOtiis (adj.), old. 

Neuter: foeduB, treaty; ftlniui, death; g&rns, a kind; mlintu, 
gift; Onus, burden; Opus, work; pondus, weight; scSlus, 
wickedness; sldus, constellation; Y^XiJU^t fleece ; YuLaiui, wound; 
and a few others. 



116 C. Substantives and adjectives compounded of verb-stems: 

e.g. reduz (adj.), bringing back ; ftbenlsez (m.), gen. fiMBlsOds, mower. 

Alsoanceps (m.), gen. aacftpl8, bird-catcher ; rfimex (m.), gen. rSml- 
gis, a rower; compos (adj.), gen. compOtls, having power ; praepta (adj.), 
gen. praepOtls, swift ; inclls (f.), gen. incOdls, anvil, 

with gen. in Ipis : mimiceps (m.), burgess ; prlnceps (adj.), chief, 

with gen. in Ids: Index (m. f.), teller ; judex (m. f.), judge; vlndex 
(m. f.), avenger ; artlfex (m. f.), skilled maker ; caniXfex (m. f.), butcher ; 
pontlfex (m. f.), priest ; auspex (m. f.), bird-diviner ; supplex (adj.), sup- 
pliant. 

with gen. in -Idls : obsOs (m. f.), hostage ; praesOs (m. f.), president ; 
dOsOs (adj.), indolent, 

with gen. in ^Itis: cOmOs (m. f.), companion; mllSB (m.), soldier ; Aids 
(adj;), winged ; Oquds (m.), on horseback ; pOdOs, on foot ; superstes (adj.), 
survimng. 

147 • D. A few other words do not clearly belong to the above 
classes, e.g.: 

(i) Compounds of noun stems: bivertex (gen. -Ids), with two tops; 
exlex (gen. exlSgrls), outlaw; ocdtput (n.), gen. occlpltls, back of head ; 
tripes, gen. tripOdls, with three feet ; comlpes, horn-footed; dOffOner, de* 
generate ; sdpOllex (f.), gen. supeilectUls, couch coverings. 

4—2 
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(2) custOs (m. f.), gen. ciutMlB, a keeper; hfires (m. f.), gen. hSrSdlB, 
an heir; mercSs (f.), gen. mercSdis, wages; pftllLi (f.), gen. pfillldis, a 
marsh; quiSs (f.), gen. qnlBtiB, rest; Oteis (f.), gen. Cfirdris, the goddess 
Ceres; ptLMs (adj.), gen. ptLMxia, grown up; dnls (m.), gen. (dnfirls, 

ashes; pnlvla (m.), gen. jralTfels, dust; teUlU (f.)» gen. tellArls, the 
earth. 



CHAPTER VII. 
GREEK NOUNS, (esp. Class I.) 

148 Greek nouns generally, at least in the prae-Augustan period, 
received slight changes, especially of vowels, to adjust them to the Latin 
usage. Thus in inflexions Greek 6 became in Latin not but ft; I be* 
comes not d but I; final v becomes not n but m ; final oi; (nom. s.) be* 
comes not On but 0. In and after Augustus' time a tendency grew up 
to preserve more strictly the Greek forms. In some words and classes 
of words the Romans appear to have been misled by a superficial resem- 
blance and thus to have given Greek words the inflexions properly 
suitable to stems of a different character. 

Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize the in- 
flexions. Propertius, Ovid, and the post-Augustan poets very frequently 
retain the Greek vowels and n (for m) of the ace. sing. Intermediate 
between these two parties stand Vergil and Horace, who with Com. 
Nepos, Pliny and other post-Augustan prose writers have the same 
tendency as Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. In all writers the 
Greek forms are much more frequent in proper names than in appella- 
tives, and in rarely used words than in those which had become ,part of 
the ordinary language. 

Class I. 
i. Stems in -a. 

149 Typical examples: Upova-ias, 'Arpetdiyr, KipKjj. 

Singular. 

Nom. Prftslft or Fni8l&8 Atild& or AtrldSa 01rc& or CiroS 

Voc. FraBi& or Fruslft Atrld& or AtridS Clrc& or CircS 

Ace. PruBiam or Fruslfta Atrldam or AtrldSa Circam or ClrcSn 

Gen. Frusiae Atrldae Clrcae or Girc§s 

Dat. Frusiae Atridao Clrcae 

Abl. Frusia. AtrldA Clrc& or ClrcS 

X50 The Greek nouns corresponding to the Latin -a stems, ended in the 
nom. sing, as follows: masc. -as (-So), fern, -d (-ft), after a vowel or r; 
otherwisei masc. -ijs (-Gs), fern, -ij (-6). If Latinized all become simply -&• 
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In oblique cases the Greek declension has (usually) -ft, -8 in the voca- 
tive, -ftn, G& in the accusative singular. 

But the Latin vocative in -ft and ace. in -am (or -em, from Greek 
gentile names) are often found even when the nominative retains the Greek 
form. 

Stems in -tea had vocative (Greek, as well as Latin) -t&, e.g. Tbyesta; 
also -tS, e.g. Boots. 

Patronymics in -des had vocative -d8, e.g. T^dXdS, Ae&cld6, Al(d[d0; 
sometimes -dft, e.g. Ae&cldft, CecrOpIdft (Ovid), Anchlsi&dft (Veig.); accu- 
sative always -d6xi, e.g. Laertiadfin, PSUden. 

So also feminine nouns with nom. s« in -8 ; e.g. CSiroSn, MSnBn. 

The genitive, dative, and locative almost always take the Latin form 
-ae. But Propertius, Ovid and later poets usually make the genitive in -68 
from nominatives in -6. So also Quintilian in names like mnsIoB. 

The ablative of stems in -Ss and -6 is usually -6. 

The plural is almost always in the Latin form. (Names of peoples &c. 
often have -imi for -amm. See § 104.) 

151 The following examples will serve to show the variety in the nominative 
case singular. 

I. Greek nouns in -as (-fts), or -17$ (-68). Masculine. 

{a) Appellatives. sycOphanta, pOSta, nanta, pir&ta always. Simi- 
larly atblSta, blbliopOla, propdla, dtharlgta, and in Plant, trapescata 
(rpair€^iri7s) ; danlsta {^v^urrifi). In Cicero, aiia£^oste8, geflmetres, 
sopliiBtes. So satr&pes (ace. usually satr&pam). 

(B) Gentile names. Pena (Plant.), Persee (Cic.) ; Sosrthes (Cic. Hor.), 
8<7tlia (Lucan). In Cicero AbdSrltee, Crotonifttea, EpIrOtea, Staglrltes. 

(c) Names of men. Hermia (Cic), Hilda (Ter.), Marsya (Hor. Ov.), 
PaoBfiala (Cic), Phaedxla (Ter.), Perdlcca (Curt.), AeSta (Ov.), Pnuda 
(Cic. Liv.). On the other hand ArcMiui, Amyntas (Cic.) ; Fmsiaa (Liv.) ; 
Aeneas, &c. 

AncMses, Achfttes, Tliyestes. 

Patronymics rarely have -&. Thus HSratiUdes, Alddes, A8(d6pi&de8, 
Pelldes. But Atrldft is found (Hor. Ov.). Lucretius has two patronymics 
from Latin names : Memml&dae (dat. sing.), son of Memmius ; Sdpi&das 
(nom. s. ; Sdpladam ace s., Hor. ; ^piadae gen. s.. Prop. Hor. ; 
Sdpiadas ace. pi., Verg.), son ofScipio. 

152 a. Greek nouns in -d (-ft) or -17 (-5). Feminine. 

{a) Appellatives. ApOthScft, anlft, biblloth5c&, tra^roedlft, oomoedift, 
prSrft, mftchaerft, pnrpibrft (irop^vpd), ancdrft (ayKvpd)^ nauseft (vavcria), 
epistma (^iri<rroX^), scaenft (<TK7pnei), always. In Cicero, grammatlcft, 
dlalectlcft, rhetArlcft, mtUdcft : in Quintilian grammatics, &c. 

{b) Names of places, Aetnft, Cretft, Libyft, Spartft, Idft, itliftcft, &c., 
but m Ovid usually Aetnfi, CretS, &c. Theesftloslca (Cic.) ; Thessalonice 
(Liv. Plin.). Always Cyr6n5, Mero5. 

(c) Names of women. For 'AXjc/fivri Alcnmfiiia (Plant.), Alcmfina (Cic), 
Alcmexi9 (Ovid). In Cicero, Varro, &c, AndrOmftcba, AntlOpa, EurOpa, 
Hdc&ta, HM&ia, Bdmdla, &c. In poets usually AndromftchS, AnUop5, &c 
But nymplia (Cat. Verg. Ov.), nymphS (Ov.). Always BSrSnlce, HSbe, 
Dapbne, PersepbOne, Pboebe, BIiMOpe, TbtQe, TisIpbOne, &c. 
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ii. Stems in -o. 

15S Typical examples: ''Hn-etpof, Motaydpof,*A^tt)ff. 
Singular. 

Nom. Eplrtls or Epirds Ma^andSr or MaeandrAs AthSs or AtbO 

Voc. EpIrS MaeandCr or Maeandrd 

Ace. Eplnun or EpIrOn Maeandnim or Maeaadron Athon or AthGnem 

Gen. Eplrl Maeandrl Atbo? 

The -o stems in Greek had -oi (-ta) in nom., 'Ov (-to) in accus. (and 
neuter nominative) singular. The Latin form (-mn). for the accus. is often, 
found, even when a Latinized nominative (-liB, sometimes -er for -6nu) is 
not found. The other cases rarely received any other than a Latin form. 

164 The following are instances of the usage : 

Singular, i. Appellativis (feminine), e.g. methddns, atOmius, anti- 
dOtiiB, always. So trimdtruB, or trlxnfiter ; tetramdtrvis, or tetrameter ; 
on the other hand dlamdtroa (also diaindtnu), iMurMtoe (m. and f.), phase- 
loa, or fiiaeliis, a bean^ a boat, 

1. Names of plants ^ &c., e.g. AcanthUB (m.), aspftr&sraa (m.), asphO- 
dfiliiB (m.), hyaiclxithiis (m.), heUdMms (m. more frequently heUdbdmm, 
n.), papyrus (f.), &c. But lOtOs (f<), aspal&thfiB, &c. 

, Precious stones (mostly feminine), fimfithyBtus (f.), Dnfiragdae (m.), 
electmm (n.), topazos (f.), &c. 

Animals, arctoa (f.) ; acorplos or soorplus (m.), c&mSlns (m. f.), &c. 

3. Names of towns and islands (feminine), e.g. Alif'diis, COrtntbus, 
Lamps&cuB, P&plras, Cj^rus, Khddiis, Tdnddua, Eplroa, &c. The forms 
in -08, -on (oj, 6v) in the poets chiefly. Always Aeg3rptii8, but (nom.) 
ImbroB, LenmoB, DSlos, SftmoB, BestoB, Tyroa, &c. 

Names of rivers and mountains (masculine), Penfiiui, CayBtroB, Uaean- 
der, FamaaBUB, &c. Also Penfioa, &c. Usually Fellon (n.) and nom. 
OljrmpuB (m.), Cauc&BUB (m.), ace. Olympum, Caucasiun. 

4. Names of men. Usually Latinized, especially those in -pos (-nui), 
preceded by a consonant ; e.g. Teucer, Mdleafirer, rarely Meleag^ros, Antl- 
p&ter, Alexander, Menander, sometimes SCenandroa, Evander, sometimes 
Evandrus. So we have as accusatives Daid&lon, Slaj^linm, &c. 

The genitive is sometimes in -u ; e. g. BSenandro, ApoUodom. 

PantbtLa, voc. Pantba is a contracted form (Ildu'^oo;, Ildi^^oe). 

165 Greek words in -ewj (-e6B), are either completely Latinized ; e.g. T^n- 
dardtlB, PSnfildliB, or sometimes have nom. -Ob, ace. -6n or -0, e.g. Andr6- 
geoB (gen. Andrdgreo, and AndrOgel in Vergil). 

So also a few names of places, viz. : AtboB, CeoB, ace. AtbOn (Cat. Ov. 
Verg.), Atho (Liv. Plin.), Ceo (Cic). Coos (Mela), C6ti8 (Liv.) for K<Jwt, 
Kc^, has ace. Coum (Plin. Tac), abl. Coo (Cic. Plin.). Cicero and Livy 
inflect Atho, as if with stem in -6n. 

For some> stems in cu- (en-) see § i6q. 
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166 Plural. The nominative rarely in -oe; e.g. Adelphoo (Ter.), can8- 
phOroe, arctoe, cogmoe (Cic). 

The Greek genitive in -iov (-On) is found sometimes with liber as the 
name of a book; e.g. Vergil's BUcOUcon, Georgloon; Manilius' Astro- 
ndmlcon ; rarely otherwise ; e.g. Colonla Theraeon, for Theraeonuu (Sail.). 

On the genitive in -iim, e.g. Felasgnm, Orajum, see § 115. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GREEK NOUNS. Class II. 

157 Greek nouns of this class, as of the first class, frequently retain 
such of their Greek inflexions as are not very dissimilar from the Latin 
inflexions. Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize the 
itiflexions. Propertius, Ovid and the post- Augustan poets very fre- 
quently retain the Greek vowels and -n (for -m) of the ace sing, and 
short pronunciation of the final syllables. Intermediate between these 
two parties stand Vergil and Horace, who with Corn. Nepos, Pliny 
and other post-Augustan prose writers share the same tendency as 
Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. The Greek forms in all 
writers are much more frequent in proper names than in appellatives. 
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I. Stems in -0, -eu, -y. 
Typical examples: ^pcop, 'Arpcuff, Tj;^vf. 



Singular. Plural. 

y^^l ToJMb heroes 

Ace. liirOem hSrG&s 

or li§r5& 
Gen. li6r0lB lierOiun 

Dat. Ii6r51 ) 
Abl. nsraft ] 



159-0 



hSrOIbUs 



Singular. 

Atreus 

Atreii 

Atrexun or Atr6& 

Atrel or AtrSfis 

AtreS 

AtreS 



Singular. 

Tethj^B 

TSthj^ 

TSthyiii or Tfithjhi 

TSthj^ or TSthj^Os 
Tethj^ or Tetlij^ 
Tetbj^d 



(a) Masculine. Nom. in -5s ; ace. -5em or (poet.) -0& ; gen. 
-6Is ; dat. -01. Plural nom. -00s ; ace. -O&s ; gen. -Gum ; dat. 
abl. -Olbus? (-Olsln onee in Ovid). 

e.g. hOros, Minos. 

(b) Feminine. All eases in -0, except gen. -fls. Ovid occa- 
sionally has accusative in -on. 

e.g. Allecto, Axgo, Callisto, C&lypso, Dido, Echo, HSro, lo, 
Ino, Manto, TheSiio, Sappho. 
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160 'CU Masculine. Nom. -ens ; voc. -iu ; ace. -eum or (poet.) 6a ; 

gen. -el or (poet.) -e6B ; dat. abl. -eo. The poets (e.g. Veig. 
Ov* Prop.) often treat -cKL, -eo as one syllable, 
e.g. AtreiiB, Cepheus, ErechtheoB, MnSstlieiui, Nfireiu, Qrpbeiu, 
PeieuB, Perseus, FrdmStheus, Flraeeas, PrOteus, T§reiis, Thd- 
seus, ^rphoeeus, Tynd&reus, &c. For metre's sake we have 
in ace. IdAm«n6&, IlUnea (Verg.), C&pft&6& (Stat.). 

The plural is rarely found ; e.g. accus. Megareoe (Quintil.), 
Pblne&s or Pblneas (Mart.). 

The name of the Macedonian king Perseus had an e- (or &-) 
stem used in Cicero, and a -eu stem used in Livy. Other 
writers generally follow Livy. Thus in Cicero, nom. Penes ; 
ace. Persen, rarely Persem ; gen. dat. Persae ; abl. Persa. In 
Livy, nom. Perseiis ; ace. Perseum and Persea ; gen. Pexsei ; 
dat. abl. Perseo. 

In Horace are found AdiUlfil, UUzdL 

The Greek dfifpopevs (m.), is in Lat. always amphdra (f.). 

161 -y Nom. -3rs, voc. -y (in poets) 5 ace. -yn or -jrm ; gen. -yls or 

-yoB ; dat. -yl ; abl. -ye. 

e.g. chfilj^s (f.), Ootys (m.), Exliiys (f.), Hftlys (m.), Pborpys (f.), 

TStbys (f., dat. ThtbfL once Catul.). 

2. Stems in -e and -1. 

162 Typical examples: 2<»Kparrjs, riypig tiger, ntXayos (n.). 

Singular. Singular. Plural. Singular. 

y^'lsocr&tes tigzis tigrSs pSlftgiis 

Ace. Socratem or Socraten tlgrlm or tigrln tlgrSs or pfiUgfta 

tigrld&s 
Gen. SocratI or Socratls tlgrls or tlgrldls tlgrlum p61&gl 
Dat. SocratX tlgrl or tlgrldl? tigrlDfts p«lftgO 

Abl. SocratS or SocratS tigrd or tlgrldS pSlftgO 

Plur. N. Ac. p6Ui«6 

163 -e (a) Masculine. Nom. s. -Ss^. Ace. -em or more frequently 

(especially in post- Augustan writers), in -921. Gen. usually in 
-1', sometimes -Is. Abl. in -ft, rarely -8. In plural these stems 
are often treated as if they ended in -a*. 

-oe e.g. Pham&ces. -che e.g. Lftches. 

-te e.g. Acestes, Achfttes, BMtes, EupliTfltes, HippAer&tes, Iplil- 

cr&tes, Isdcifttes, Mlthrldates, Orestes, Plirah&tes, Pdlj^cr&te8» 
SOcr&tes, Tliyestes, Tlrld&tes, T&ndcr&tes, ZdnOcr&tes, &c. 

^ These stems properly end in -oj, or -ej ; e.g. ScSic/hitcs-, yipos; The 
final f (in y^uos-f &c.), which is changed to r in Latin (§ 131), is omitted in 
Greek. 

^ Forms like XujKpdroVf KaXXc/c/xirov, KaXKurdivoVf &c. (instead of 
ZtoKpdrovSf &c.), occur, in the Aeolic dialect and in some Attic inscriptions. 

' Forms like Zwffdvai, Upa^eriXai, &c. occur in Greek in and after 
Plutarch. 
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A genitive in -ae is occasionally found in the poets.; e.g. 
Antlpl&tM, Bootae, Orestae, Thyostae. 

-de e.g. AlcXIiiftdes, ArlstldeB, Came&des, DldrnMet, Surtpldes, 

O&nj^MMt HsrpdxUes, MUti&des, PUftmSdos, Faxmdnldea, 
SlmoaXdeB, Tlillcj^dldeB. Proper patronymics belong to the 
first class, §§ 150, 151. 

-ne e.g. 4rt&pheme8, CllsthSnes, Demosthtoes, DlogSnei. 

-16 e.g. AchUleB (see § 160), Arlstdteles, Hercftles, PraxItSIes, 

Thalee (see §§ 166, 168) ; EmpMddeB, Thdmlst6cle0, FirldleB. 

-se (ze) e.g. GotaneB, Oazea, mixes (see § 160), Xerxes, VdogSses 
(some cases of a stem in -0 are found from the last-named). 

164 (^) Neuters, Nom. ace. sing. -Os or -Us. Nom. ace. pi* -6 (no other 
cases), e.g. c6t58, mfil&s, pfiU^^iis; Tempe (plur. only). PelS^BTOS (n.), 
and cetns ^.), are also used with -o stems. So also firSlnixii (ace), erebl 
(gen.), erelK) ; 6hao (dat.), c&cdetlies (adj. n.). 

165 -X (a) Feminine (chiefly, except names of rivers). Nom. in -is. 

Ace. in -Ixn or -In, abl. -1. 

Appellatives : e.g. li&sis (ace. also in -em), phthisis, pMsls, 
pxlstls, tigrls (also with stem in -Id). 

Names of Persons, e.g. SesostTls (m.), Vemphltls (f.), 
Aloestis (f.). 

Names of Places, e.g. AmphlpfiUs, Ne&pdlls, &c. ; Ch&- 
rybdls, Hispftlls, LepUs, Memphis, Sj^haris, &c., also the plurals 
Gadls, Sardls, Syrtis, TralUs. 

Names of Rivers. Masculine, e.g. Alhis, BaeUs (abl. also 
in -d), Ugdzis, Urls, Tamtels, Tftnals, Tigris (see also § 170), 
Tibfiris ; Vestols, IHsazgls. 

A geHf pi. in -On occurs in the word mSt&morphoseOn as part 
of the title of Ovid*s work. 

(b) Neuter. Nom. in. -1. e. g. slnftpi. Also a feminine form 
with nom. in is, ace. in -im» 



3. Consonant stems, 

166 The Greek forms flJe : Singular genj. -6s (Lat. -Is) ; ace. -ft (Lat. -em) ; 
Plural nom. -6s (Lat^ ^6s). Other differences apply only to particular stems. 

Typical examples: iki^as, I^pcW, GaAiyy. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. SUphantns or elephans or -as 616phaatl (or elephant6s ?) 

A cc. asphantum or 61ephant& or -em elephaat6s (or elephant&s ?) 

Gen. eiephantl elephantOmm 

I>at. elephanto elephaiitIs(or elephantlbus?) 

Abl. elephanto or elephantd 



PhylUa 


ThdtlB 


PliyUI 


ThStl 


FhyUIdA 


Thdtlxn or Thetibi 
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Singular. 
Nom. Creo or Greon Aiio(lii& or AncOn 

Ace. Greflnem or Creontem or -t& AnoOnam or AncOneni 
Gen. CreonlB or Creontis Anconae or Anconls? 

Dat. Oreonl or Creonti Anconae or Anoonl? 

Abl. Creone or Creonte Anconft or Ancond 

Nom.) ' -, 

Acc. TlialStemorThalem 

or -on 
Gen. ThalBtlB or Thalls? FhyUldlsorPliyllldOB Thotldls 
Dat. TlialStlorTliaU? PhylUdl or PHylUdl? Thotldl 
Abl. ThaUtd or Thais PliymdS ThotldA and Thett 

167 («) Labial stems: 

-&p e.g. Laelaps (m.). 

-dp e.g. AetMopB (m.), PSlopfl (m.). 

-Op e.g. Cj^clops (m.). 

-^h e.g. giyps (m. In plur. also gryplii, giyplionun, gryplils). 

-&b e.g. ArabB (m., also nom. ArftbOB ; abl. Ar&bO). 

-j^b e.g. GMlybB (m.). 

{b) Guttural stems : 

-&o e.g. COraz (m.). 

-de e.g. Gapp&doz (some cases from stems in -0 in post- Augustan 

writers). 

-j^c e.g. Eryz (m. acc. Brycum ; abl. Bryco Cic. Tac.). 

-Xc e.g. CIUz (adj.). 

-ao e.g. thorax (m.), AJaz (m.), Tbraz (m.), Pbaeax (m.). 

'fo e.g. Ceyz (m.), bombyx (m.). 

-j^ch e.g. Onyx (m. f.), aardOnyx (f.). 

-no e.g. lynx (f. rarely m.). 

'fe e.g. Pbryx (m.), Styx (f.), Iftpyx (m.). 

-ng e.g. Sphinx (f.), syrinx (f.), ph&lanx (f.). 

168 (c) Dental stems : (o) stems in -t. 

-&t (r) Neuter. Nom. s. in -&; Plural nom. in -tft; gen. in 

-tOrum ; dat. abl. in -tis, sometimes in -tlbus. 
e.g. diploma, emblOma, plasma, pOSma, prOblSma, tOrenma. 
(2) Neuter. Nom. s. in -&B; e.g. artOcroas. 

-It Nom. s. in -Is ; e.g. Ch&ris (f.). 

-Ot Nom. s. in -Os ; e.g. AegOcOros (m.), rhXnOcOros (m.), Eros (m.). 

-et Nom. s. in -6s ; e.g. lObea (m.), magnoB (m.) ; CrOs, Dftres, 

Th&les, ChrOmoB, PhUOl&cheB, &c. The last three have also 
forms as from -1 stems ; e.g. Th&lem, Th&li, Th&le (§ 163. It 
has vowel, not dental, stem in Herodotus and Attic Greek). 

-0th Nom. s. in -6s ; e.g, Pames. 
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•aat Nopa. s. in -as, rai-ely in -ans; ace. in -anta, often in poets; 

vocative sometimes in -& ;.e.g. Galchft, Fall&. 

e.g. Mftmag (m.), g!(gas (m.), dUplias (m. the other cases 
most frequently formed as from a stem in -auto) ; Atlas (m.), 
Calchas (m.), CdrjMt>antes (m. plur.), Pallas (m.), Thoas (m.). 

For the Greek forms Acrftc^as (m.), T&ras (m.), used some- 
times in verse we have in prose -o stems; e.g. Agrlc^entum, 
T&rentnoi or Tarentus. 

-ont Nom. s. in -On. All masculine. 

e.g. AnacreoA, AntOmAdon, COiftron, PUUthon, dr&oo, cli&- 
maeleon, Creon, Antlphon, ZfinOphon. 

The last three wor^s, and others ending in -phont, have, in 
Plautus and Terence and sometimes in Cicero, stems in -phOn, 
nom. -phO, only; e.g. Ctfislplio, ace. CtesipliOnem, &c. (§ 171). 

-unt Nom. s. in -us. 

e.g. Pesslnus (m.), SfiUnns (f.), Tr&pezns (f.). For Ziirous 
Cicero has Bipontnm ; for 'T^povr Livy has Hydrantum. Ache- 
'mns (Plant., Luer.), Acheron (Cic. &c.). 

•ant Nom. s. in -is; e.g. SImoIs. 

-ynth Nom. s. in -ns ; e.g. TIrjrns. 

169 (/3) Stems in -d. 

In nom. sing, -d gives place to -s. 

-ftd Nom. s. in -fts. All feminine ; e.g. lampas (ace. s. generally 

Iamp&d&) ; Pallas (dat. s. PaU&dl once) ; Areas, Cj^tilas, Drj^as, 
H&m&dryas, Hj^, mas, Maenas, OrSas, Plelas, Thyas. 

A few instances occur of dat. ph in -Ssln ; e.g. E&madrj^&sin, 
&c. (Prop.) ; TrO&sln, Leninl&sin (Ovid). 

-Od Nom. s. in -lis; e.g. trlptls (m.) ; Kelampns, m. (voc. 

Melampu, once in Stat.). From Oedipus (m.) the following 

forms are found, chiefly in Seneca {7 rag,) and Statins: nom. 

-1U, -Odes ; voc. -6 ; ace. -um (Cic.), -Ma ? -ddem, -Oden ; gen. 

-Mis (Cic, Stat.), -Odae (Sen., Stat.); dat. -Odae; abl. -Ode 

(Cic.), -Odft. 
-j^d Nom. s. in -j^s ; voc. in -j^ in poets ; e. g. cbUxnys (f.), I&pys. 

170 -Id Nom. s. in -Is ; voc. in poets (not Plaut. or Ter.), frequently in 

-L Other Greek forms are frequent ; dat. sing, in -I occurs 
once, viz. lOnOIdi (Catul.). 
As regards the ace. s. these stems fall into two classes : 

(i) Ace. s. in -Idem in prose and prae- Augustan poets ; in 
-IdSr in post- Augustan poets. All feminine. 

Appellatives: e.g. aegis, aspis, OphOmfiris, hSrOis, pOri- 
scOlis, pjhriUnis, pyiis, tjhraiinis (ace. s. in -id& once in Cicero). 

Names of persons : e. g. Am&ryllis, Bac^his, Chrf sis, DOris, 
L&is, Lj^cOris, Phyllis, Thftis. 

Patronymics, &c.: e.g, BrIsOis, CadmOls, Colchis, QnOsis, 
SSInOis, PrI&mSis, SalmOnis, Tit&nis. 

Names of countries: e.g. Aulis, GhaJcis, Locris, Persis, 
PhOds. 

(i) Ace. s. in -im or, sometimes, esp. in Augustan and post- 
Augustan poets, -in. So all masculines and some feminines. 
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An abl. or dat s. in -I is found in some ; e. g. BnpdU, Oslrl, 
FH&l&rl, Thfiti, MmlrftinL 

Appellatives : e.g. IliiB (f., also in plur. Ibes, Ibium), Iris (f.), 
tflgris (both river and animal, also declined as if with stem in -L 
Dat. abl. plur. only tigrilras). 

Names of persons. Masculine ; e.g. AlezlB, AdOnls, DaplmiBy 
SupOUs, NablB, P&rlB (the last three have ace. also in -Idem), 
MoerlB, ThyndB, Zeoxls, AnflUs, Biudrls, Osliis, Ser&pis. 

Feminine; e.g. Isls, SfimlrftmlB, Frocrifl, ThdOs. 

Names of countries : e.g. FMsis (f.), FlitMOtlB (f.) have also 
ace. in -Idem or -Xd&. . 

-Id Nom. s. in -Is ; e.g. apiis (f.). (From Kpnttri^ we have only an 

•a stem, crtplda.) 

171 (a?) Stems in -n. 

These retain -n in nominative (except some stems in -fiB, more in -An) ; 
ace. s. frequently in -& ; plur. in -r&s. 

-On Nom. s. usually in -dn; gen. s. sometimes in -5n6B; e.g. slndon 

(f.), Ailon (m.), Gorgon (f.), Menmon (m.), Izlon (m.). 

Some have also nom. s. in -o ; e.g. Agftmemno (m.), ImpUo 
(m.), L&cddaemo (f.), M&o8do (m.), Stiymo (m.). 

-4n e.g. FhnOpoemen. 

•ftn Masculine; e.g. paean, Alcman, Acaman, Titan (rarely de- 

clined as with -0 stem), Fan (ace s. always Pftna). 

-On Mostly masculine. 

Names of persons and things. Nom. s, usually in -o ; e. g. 
arrh&bo (sometimes f.), myOp&ro, slpho, Apdllo (also like bomo, 
e.g. ace. s. Apolllnem), L&co, Ampbltrao, DrOmo, Fhormlo, 
Slmo, Trftnlo, Die, HiOro, MUo, Parmenlo, Plato, Pyrrho, Zeno. 
So also stems in -phOn, see § i68. But Triton, TOlftmon, Chiron. 

Names of places. Nom. s. usually in -on ; e. g. COlOphon 
(m.), M&r&thon (f.), Slcj^on (f.), B&bj^n (f.), C&lj^don (f.), 
Helicon (m.), Cithaeron (m.). For Ancon, CrOto (m.), we have 
often an -a stem, viz. AncOna, OrOtOoa. 

•On e.g. att&g«n (m. but also a stem in -a, att^gena) ; Siren (f.), 

splen (m.), Troezen (f.). 

-In e.g. delphln (m. usual nom. delphlnns); Elensln (f.), Tr&chin 

(f.). Rarely nom. s.'in -B ; e.g. 8&IftmiB (f.). 

172 {e) Stems in -sorT: exhibit simple stem in nominative. 

-&r e.g. nectar (n..). 

•Or all masculine, e.g. rhOtor (m.), Amyntor, AntOnor, Castor, 

Hector, Mentor, Nestor. 

-fts (ftr) Nom. s. in -us ; e.g. Ugus. 

•Or Nom. s. in -Or ; e.g. fter ; (m. ace. s. usually ftOr& ; aether (m. 

ace. always aethOrft). 

•Or e.g. crftter (m.) ace. crfttOra (Cic). Also with stem in -a; 

nom. s. eratOra and creterra. For panther, stater, we have 
always pantbOra, statOra. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Degrees of Nouns Adjective. 



173 From many adjectives two derivative adjectives are formed in 
order to denote the degree of the quality exprest by them. The simple 
form is called the /oj/Viw. The comparati've expresses a higher degree 
of the quality in a comparison of two things or persons. The super" 
lative expresses a higher degree in a comparison of more than two 
things or persons; as, dtlnu, hardy dtlrlor, harder ^ dtLrlssImus, hardest. 

The comparative is sometimes used to express that the quality is 
possessed in too high a degree. 

The superlative is sometimes used to express that the quality is pos- 
sessed in a i^ery high degree. 

Ordinary formation of Comparative and Superlative. 

174 These derivative adjectives are formed from the positive as follows. 

J. The stem of the comparative is formed by adding iOs to the last 
consonant of the stem. The 8 is changed into r before vowels and in 
the nom. sing. masc. and fem. (see § 28). In the neuter nom. and ace. 
sing. 108 becomes ilLs. 

a. The stem of the superlative always ends in -Imo (before Augus- 
tus, tLmo). Usually this is suffixed to the stem of the comparative, and 
we thus get a termination -Issi&mo for 168-ftsLO appended to the last 
consonant of the stem; i.e. by changing the inflexion 1 or Is of the 
genitive into IssiUntLB or isslxtuis for the nom. sing. masc. Thus, 

dfir-ns, gen. dur-I, comp. dur-Ior, superl. dur-lBslmns. 

trist-lB, gen. triat-ls, comp. trist-Ior, superl. trist-lsslmus. 

fellx (felic-8), gen. fellc-is, comp. fellc-lor, superl. fellc-lsslmus. 

Some adjectives form their superlative by doubling the last conso- 
nant of the stem and adding imos. These are 

(a) Adjectives with stems ending in 6ro or 6rl, the e being omitted 
or retained, as in the positive, §§ 109, no. 

piQclier, comp. polclur-ior, superl. piilcher-zlmTU. 

So niger, piger, rilber, taeter, vftfer : ftcer, cel^ber, sftltlber. 

asper, aspSrior, asperrlmus. 
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So cSler, dexter (also rarely superl. deztimus), liber, miser, x>anper, 
tdner, fiber. Also 

yfitiis no comp, Tfiterrimixs 

prospSrus prosperrimiu 

sinister sinisterior (stnistimas only in 

augurial language) 

no positive detdrior detenimos 

nflpdrum (ace. nUpSrior no superl. 
Plant, once) 

m&tHras has mfttur-rimus, as well as the more common form m&tur- 
Issimus. (sincems, aosterus, procerus, seTSms have superl. in isslmns.) 

(A) The following adjectives whose last stem consonant is I; 
fieicills, easy; sixnilis, like; difllcQls, difficult; dissImlUs, unlike; grftcDis, 
thin^ slender; btlmllis, lottu; as, fitcU*is, fiUdl-Umns. 

176 Irregular or defective adjectives (besides those named above 

1. The following are either deficient in the positive degree or form 
their coniparative and superlative irregularly or from a different stem : 

Positive, Comp. Superl. 

XXssxji^ good mfilior optlmns 

xn&lus, bad p6Jor pesslmus 

xnagnus, great xoSJor majdmus 

pwrvus, .«<,// minor t^VaJu!^) 

multus, much plils (neut. cf. § 136) plfLrlmas 

n6<ivam (indecl.), ^wicked nSqvlor neqvisdmus 

„ » i^r-jf« fdlvltlsslnnis (Cic.) 

rV'^^ C ditisslmus (aV 

^ I ^^^ .1 and post-Aug.) 

8$nex, old senior (n&tu mazimiis) 

pl&nlor (sometimes 
JdvenlBj^owwj' •! post-Aug. jtlvfi- (nfttu mlnlmiis) 

\ nior) 

""Sit*' ^'"''^'•^•"^^jpitlor, better p«tl8almu8, best 

(no positive, cf. ^kLs) Odor, s<wifter Sdsslmus 

frOgi (indecl.) firOgUior frOgUlsslmus 

gens I egent^or egenUsslmns 

niSiev61us 

m&]8v61ens (Plant. 

mfilddlcus 

m&lddlcens (PlaUt.)f 

bfinfiflcus benefloentlor beneflcentlssimas 

m&ldflsua maleflcentlssinLua 



, \ malevolentlor maleyotentisslmus 

, \ maledlcentior maledlcentlssimua 
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Positive. 
magnlflciiB 
xdAsUXoiis - 

mXrlflcoB 

bftnOxlflciu 



Comp. 
macBlflcentior 



honorifloentlor 



dtra (adv.), on this side elttolor 

(dfi, prep, dovjnfrorn) dfitdrlor, nuorse 

extra (adv.), ezMr (adj.) out'\ 

tide (very raiein sing.), ex-|exMrior 

infra ([adv.), InfSr (adj.), lovj\ 

([chiefly used in plur. the be- vlnfSxlor 
ingSt places y &c. belcnxi) ) 

lAte (adv.), vuithm intSrlor 

. . „ ^ .. . ._ V IposMTlor, hinder. 

post^ pofitftnifl, next (m time) ^ later 

prae (prep.) before prior 

pr6pe (adv.), near prOpIor 

supra (adv.), stlp&r (adj.), /&ig-i& ^ 

(chiefly used in plur. the be- InipSrior 

ings^ places^ &c. above) J 
ultra (adv.), beyond ultMor 



Superi. 
magnlfloentissimui 
munlfloentlBsimiu 
jmlrlfldsslmuB 
( (Ter. once) 
honorlfioentlsBlmuB 

dtlmiui 
dfiterrXmos 

(extremos 
(extXmuB 

ttnflmiiB 
(Isms 

intibnus 
Jpostremns, last 

(poBtftmos, last-bom 

primus 

prozlmus 

rsuprSmui, highest^ 
\ last (in time) 
\8us12nu8 

ultlmuB, ^r//&^j/ 



2. The following have superlative, but not comparative : bellus, 
tiaealus, fUsus, incltltus, Invictus, luTltuB, nOvns, s&cer, T&fer. 

3. The following have comparative, but not superlative : 

Verbals in -His (except am&bllisslmus, mObUUudmus, fertlUsslmus, 
lytllifwrfmus, noWllBnlinus). 

fil&cer, agrestlB, arcftaufl, diutuznus, ezDls, JSJflnuB, jftyOniB, longln- 
qyus, obllqyus, oplmus, procUvls, prOniu, s&tur, segnls, Btoez, sfirus, 
BupInuB, BurduB, tadtumuB, tempestlyuB, vIcIxlub. 

176 Adjectives used only in the positive: 

Many adjectives, which express an absolute state or quality, e.g. 
material (e.g. aureuB), time (e.g. noctumus), special relationship (e.g. 
patemuB), which does not readily admit the idea of a higher or lower 
degree, have no comparative or superlative. In some others they are 
wanting without any such apparent reason. 

If a comparison is required in such adjectives the defect is supplied 
by adding xn&glB and maxlme. Thus, magls xnXruB, more nuonderfuly 
maxime mlruB, most wjonderful. 

Adjectives used only in the positive are chiefly of the following 
classes: 

1. Dervvati'ves ending in -Icub, -Inus, -Iyub, -GruB, -timuB, -filuB, 
4Ui8 or -arlB, -HLb, and (from substantives) in -fttus and-XtUB, as cIvIcub, 
natfbrftllB, &c., l>arbatUB, crlnXtuB. 
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Exceptions: aeqyallor; capitalior; dyUior (Ov.) ; flunUlazior, fkunl- 
UariBsiniiui ; fru^ralior, frugalissimtui; hospltallsaliniu (Cic.) ; jnyeziillor 
(Ov.); Ulieralior, UberaUssimiui ; populaxlor; puerUlor (Hon); salu- 
tarlor. 

2. Compounds ; as Inopa, magDaaimxmj 8cc, 

Except those named above from dloo, ISado, YOlo (§ 1 75). 

Except also amentior, amentlssiniaB ; conoordlor, conoordinlmiiB ; 
deformlor ; dementlor, dementiaaijnnB ; Ixninftnlor, inunanifliimiui ; Iner- 
tlor, inertlssimas ; In^rentlor ; Ixudgnlor; mlserioordior; perennior; 
BOllerttor, B^Uertlasinitui. 

3. Adjectives ending in -iu, preceded by a 'votufeL 

(a) But a often is, or becomes, consonantal, and thus allows a compa-: 
rative or superlative without difficulty ; e.g. in -qyiu and -gvis ; e.g. anU- 
flvlor, imtiqvisaixniis ; plngvlor, plnfirvlBBlmiui ; tenvls, tenvlor, teavls- 
Blxniu. 

(b) iBdnBtrlor (Plant.) ; piljdmiu (condemned by Cic. Phil. 13. 19, 
but used by Antony, Sen., Curt., Tac). 

4* The following: allnu, alnms, oalyns, cftnns, curvns, fSras, 
firnftruB, mddlocrls, minui, gnftyns, rtldlSy trux. 



177 Many participles present and past have comparatives and super- 
latives, e.g. 

I. Present Participle : 

amanB, appetens, ardens, continens, egexis, fenrens, flagrans, florens, 
Indul^^ens, negllgexis, patiens, temperans, tuens, valena, &c. 

3. Past Participle : 

acoeptna, accnratiu, adstxlctiu, apertiui, aversiiB, condtatua, con- 
JonctiiB, contemptua, dlasolatna, dootus, efEUsus, emdltua, ezoptatus, 
expedltna, Instractua, Intentua, mnnlttui, obatinatiu, paratoa, perditua, 
peifactua, promptna, refertua, remottui, &c. 
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ii Signs for Numerals. 

181 In writing numbers a stroke over the (Roman) letters indicates thou- 
sands, and top as well as side strokes indicate -hundred thousands; e.g. 

XVIII. is duodevlglntl wiiino^ xxcccc. is Tigintl mlllla ^nmlrlTigentl, 



xicLXxxDC is dedans (oentoxn xnlllia) centum ootoglnta faiillia sesoenti, 
i.e. 1,180,600. 

The origin of the signs for numerals is uncertain. According to Mommsen, 
an outstretched finger, the open hand, and the double hand, were taken, 
viz. I, V, X for I, 5, 10; and another position of v (viz. l) for 50. 



iii. Inflexions of Numerals. 

132 nnnik For mode of declension see § 195. In the plural it is used 
only with substantives whose plural denotes a singular, e.g. nnaelitterae, 
one epistle; nnae aedee, one bouse {set of rooms ^ or ofheartbsf) ; nni mores, 
one and the same conduct; mil Suevl, the single tribe oftbe Suevi (or tbe 
Suevi alone). 

183 Duo. The masc. and neut. are: nom. ace. duo, gen. duOmm or 
dunm, dat. abl. duOlmB. For the m. ace. duos is also used. The feni. 
is: nom. duae, ace. duas, gen. duftrum or duum, dat. abl. dn&bns. In 
expressions like duodficlm, dnodevlgintl, duoetvlceBlmuB, dno is not 
varied. Ambo, botby is similarly declined. 

Nom. and ace. trSs, n. trl&, gen. trinm, dat. txIbnB, 

184 All the other cardinal numbers up to centum are undeclined: so 
also is mUle when used as an adjective. As a substantive it has a 
declinable plural mlllla, milUnm, miUlbus : but in the singular is only 
used in nonL or ace. In expressions like caesl sunt trla mlllla trecentl 
milltes, we must supply mlUtnm after mlllla. If the name of the 
thing, &c. numbered precede, it is usually put in the genitive, e.g. 
miUtum (not mllltee) trla mlllla trecentl caesl sunt. 

185 The other cardinal, and all the ordinal and distributive numbers, 
are declinable adjectives with -0 stems. The genitive plural of the 
cardinals and distributives is usually in -nm for -cram (cf. § 115); 
e. g. multa praesens qulngentum nummum aerls (for qnlngentorum nunr* 
momm), an immediate fine of 500000 pounds of copper; pnerl senum 
septenumque deniun annorum (§188, i). 

iv. Order in compounding Numerals. 

188 In compound numbers, from thirteen to nineteen inclusive, the smaller 
is usually prefixed to the larger without et, e.g. septem decern (or septem- 
dedm), septlmns dedmus, septenl denl, Beptlens dedens ; but in cardinaT$ 
and ordinals the order is sometimes reversed, and in cardinals et is some- 
times inserted, especially if the larger come first, e. g. decem septem, decern 
et septem, septem et decem : dedmus septlmus (Sen.). 
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From twenty-one to ninety-nine^ the rule is that, either the larger should 
precede the smaller number without et,. or the smaller precede the larger 
with et, e.g. either vlglntl quattuor or quattuor et ylglntl; vloesiiiias 
quaxtns or qnartiu et TiceaiDiiui, &c.; but exceptions to both usages 
occur. 

From a hundred and one upwards, the larger number is usually put 
first, either without or (except distributives) with a conjunction, e.g. 
dueentos (et) quadraginta (et) quattuor, quingenteelmum (et) quinqua- 
gesimum (et) octavuxo, ducenl septuagenl, oentienB (et) quadragiens; 
but with a conjunction the smaller (cardinal or ordinal) number sometimes 
is found preceding, e.g. qulnquagrintS. et ducent&, septimum et qulnqua- 
gesimum ac centesimum. So also ducentoe et znllle^ xnllle et duoentos, 

For eighteen^ nineteen^ twenty-eighty twenty-nine^ &c., the subtractive 
forms (e.g. duodevlgintl, undeylginti, undetrigesimuB, &c.) are most 
common, but compound forms are also found, e.g. decern octo, decern et 
octo. 

V. Use of classes of Numerals. 

187 The ordinal^ not the cardinal, is used in giving the date, e.g. /« the year 
1879 ^ vaxxi mUleslino octingentesimo septuagesinio none. 

188 The distributives are used 

(i) to denote that the number belongs to each of several persons or 
things, e.g. Caesar et.ArlovlBtuB denos comites ad colloquium adduze- 
run^ took ten companions each ; puerl senum septenumye denum annorum, 
boys of sixteen or seventeen years old, i.e. ecLch was 16 or 17 ; ambulare 
blna mUlla passuum, to walk two miles each time; tritid modlus erat 
seetertiis temis, com was at three sesterces the (i.e. each) bushel. If 
singull is expressed with the persons, &c., the cardinal number may be 
used with the things number^, e.g. BinguliB denarii trecentl Impera- 
tMJitur, each wets required to pay three hundred pence. In this use teml, 
not trlnl, is used. 

(3) in expressions of multiplication, e.g. bis blna, twice two; ten 
novenae vlrglnes, thrice nine girls ; dedens centena mniia, ten times a 
hundred thousand. In these expressions the distributive numerals, e.g. 
dedens centena mlUla, do not mean a million to each person, but a hundred 
thousand taken each often times, 

(3) with nouns which have no singular, e.g. blna castra, the two 
camps; trlnls bostium spollls, with three* sets of spoils from the enemy, 
(In this use unl not slngn^, trlnl not teml is used.) 

(4) Poets use distributives as merely equivalent to cardinals, e.g. 
centum quo! bracMa dlcunt centenasque manus (Verg. A, x. 565), i.e. a 
hundred hands in all, not a hundred in each arm. So also post- Augustan 
writers use trlnus (not temus). 

(5) In the singular the distributives are sometimes used, chiefly by 
poets, e.g. centaurl corpore blno, a double body; centen3.que arbore 
fluctum yerberat assurgens (Verg.), with a hundredfold shaft, i.e. a 
hundred oars ; novenSL lampade, with nine torches {a torch repeated nine 
times). 

Every other is expressed by alteml ; e.g. altemis dlebus, rjery second 
day. 
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vi. Expression of Fractions, 

189 Fractions are expressed in words in several ways : 

I. All fractions^ with i for numerator, are denoted by ordinal nnin« 
hers, with or without pars, e.g. |, dimidluni (not iltmlrtla) or dlnriflfa 
pan ; \^ terUa or tertia pan ; \ auarta, &c. 

1. All fractions with a numerator less by one than the denominator 
are denoted by the cardinal with partes simply, e.g. }, dnae partes ; 
}, tree partes ; f , qnattuor partes ; |, qulnqve partes. 

3. All fractions with 12 or its multiples for a denominator, are 
denoted by the parts of an as. The as consisted originally of 12 miGiae, 
and there were distinct names and signs for each multiple of the unoia and 
for some fractions of it. 

unciae. 

12 assls or as, a pound 

I r deimz (de-unda), an ounce-off 

10 deztans (deseztans), a sixth-off 

9 dodrazis (dequadrans), afourth-off 

8 besBis or bes (dui-assis), a iwo-as^ 

7 septunz (septem undae), a seven-ounce 

6 sexnlssis or semis (semi-assls), a half-as 

5 quinounz (qulnque unciae), a five-ounce 

4 triens (trl-), a third 

3 quadrans (quattuor-) or terunoiiis, a fourth 

2 sextans (sezto-)f a sixth 

i^ sescunoia (sesqni-unola), one and a half ounce 

I unda, an ounce 

i semnncia, a half-ounce 

I sicUicus, a Sicilian farthing 

I seztula, a little sixth 

Of the above the sicllicus was not used till imperial times. The 
scripttilum or scripulum (ypdfxixa) was also used for -^x of the iineia, 
~-3TT ^- '^^^ fraction -^q as was denoted by blnae sextnlae, or daella ; 
Y^T as by MmKMiL Beztula, or duo scrlpula. 

The above-named parts of the as were used (as has been said) as mere 
duodecimal fractions, applicable without any specific concrete meaning to 
any unit. Hence beres ex asse, heir to the whole inheritance: ex trlente, 
to a third ; ex dimldia et sextante, to two thirds (a half and a sixth), 

4. Other fractions, not expressible by one of the above methods, are 
denoted by the cardinal for a numerator, and the ordinal (as in subsection i) 
for the denominator, e.g. |, quattuor septimae ; |, septem nonae. 

5. Some fractions are denoted by resolution into their components, 
e.g. {, dimldia et quarta ; {, pan rtlmldia et sexta ; {, pan tertia et 
uona ; ^^, pars tertia et septlma. 

6. Sometimes further division is resorted to, e. g. -^^ A\mM\\^ qulnta. 
And rtlmldla tertia is used for sexta ; dimldia quarta for octava. 

7. Sesqul, i\t is used only in compounds, e.g. sesquillbra, i\ lbs. 

^ This term must either have been formed when the as was equal to 
4 undae ; or be short for two-thirds of an as. 
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CHAPTER XL 
PECULIAR INFLEXIONS OF CERTAIN PRONOUNS, 

Personal pronouns^ 

190 The substantives called personal pronouns are very peculiar in tiieir 
inHexions, nor are all the cases formed from the same stem. 

I St Person. and Person, 3rd Person (reflexive). 

Singular. Sing, and Plur. 

Nom. . Cffo. til no nom. 

Ace. m5 . tS fl6 

Gen. See below. 

Dat. mffil ormC tXbl aIIA 

Abl. 1119 tfi . 99 

Plural. 

Nom.) _ . _ 

Ace. [ "»• '*• 

Gen« nostrom Tostrosi or vestrimi 

Datj -^_ 

. 1 I V TJStSSL T0l)l8 

191 Singular. Acctisatvue and Ahlathx, 888S was frequently used 
for b6; t9t6 rarely for tS. 

The forms med and ted occur as accusatives and ablatives in Plautns. 
The d is probably the ablatival d (§ 19) incorrectly transferred to the 
accusative as well. 

Genitive, The old genitive of the ist and and persons was mis, tls; 
the latter is found in Plautus^ This was replaced as possessive genitive 
by the adjectives mens, tuns; and as objective genitive by the gen. 
sing. neut. of the same, viz., mel (of my heing)^ tul. So sutis (adj.), 
8ul for the genitive, both singular and plural of the reflexive. 

Dative, Hi is used both by Cicero and the poets. 

193 Plural. Genitive. As ^ojjwjii;^ genitives tjie adjectives aoBter 
and Tester (voster) were used: 

as objective genitives nostrl, vestrl and rarely nostrum, veatnun. 
as partitive genitives nostrum, TeBtrum and in the comic poets 
nostronun, nostrarum, vostrorum, Testramm* 

193 To all cases (except tu nom.) of these substantive pronouns the particle 
-mSt is sometimes added. For tu, tutd or tutlmet is found. 

The adjectives often have in the ablative case -met or -pte appended ; 
e.g. meOpte, su&met ; rarely in the gen. sing., e.g. tulpte ; and ace. plur., 
i^,g. suosmet, so&met. 
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JidjecH've pronouns, &c. 

194 Some nouns adjective, ^d all pronouns adjective (except possesave 
pronouns, meos, tans, Bnns, noster, vester), have for all genders the 
genitive Angular ending in -ins, the dative in -I. In the other cases the 
inflexions are the same as ordinary stems in -o and -a. 

The words belonging to this class are flnus, nlliiB, nnllns, sOliu, 
tOtns, alter, ftter (and its compounds nteraue, &c.), aJtiu, Ule, Iste, 
Ipse, Mc, is, idem, qui and its compounds (qnlvis, &c.). 

Of these altiui, Ule, Iste, Is, qnl have neuter nom. and ace. ending in 
-d instead of -m. Other irregularities are named below. 



195 tOtUB, <ujbole. 



Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Loc.1 

Dat.| 

Abl. 



Singular. 
m. f. n. 

tOtfts tOt& tOtttm 
tGtiun tOtam tOtom 
tOtltis in all genders 

tOtI in all genders 

tOtO t<St& tOtGJ 



1 



m. 
tOtt 
tOtM 
tOtOnuu 



Plural. 

f. 

tCt&el 

tOt&sj 

tOtftnun tOtOmni 



1 



n. 



tot& 



tOtiB in all genders 



In the same way are declined bCIiu, alone; Unns, one', qIIob (i.e. 
UntUus), any at all; nnllns, none. 

Also altSr (the other), altfira, alteram, gen. alterius, dat. altdrl. 

Iltdr, ntrft, utrnm, <wbetber^ i.e. <wbicb oft<wo, gen. ntrius, dat. ntrL 

altdrtlter, altemtra, or altera utra, altdratnua, or alteram ntnun, 
one or other ; gen. altezlos utrius (post- Aug. alteratrlus), dat. altero 
utzl or alterutro. 

iLterque, ntrftque, ntrnmqne, each; fttercamqne, ntracumqne, atram- 
comqne, <u}hich so ever (of two), 

fttenrls, ntr&vlB, utromvlB, <ivhteh (of two) you please; ilterllbet^ 
utrftUbet, atramUbet, which (of two) you like. 

neater, neutr&, nentrom, neither, 

Ipsd (in early writers frequentiy Ipsus), IpsS, Ipsum, he himself, 

196 The genitive has usually a long penultimate; but all (except solins, 
atilus, and neatrias) are frequent in poetry with -Ins : so ntrlasque 
Mways: soUos once in Terence. 

nolll is once or twice used for the masc. and neut. genitive ; and nollo 
for the dative. 

The feminine datives nnae, nollae, solae, totae, alterae, are (rarely) 
found in early writers to the time of, and including, Cicero and Nepos. 

toto for dat. masc. is used once by Propertius. 

The genitive nallius and abl. nollo are rarely used substantively of 
things, but frequently of persons ; nemlnis being only found in prae- 
Ciceronian writers, and nexolne being only used by Tacitus and Suetonius, 
except once in Plautus. 
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197 Ule, that; Urte, that near you (declined like Hie) ; Uifts, another. 



198 



199 



NOIXL 

Ace. 
Gen. 

LrOCJ 

Datj 
Abl. 



n. 

mftd 



Singular. 
m. f. 

iUnxn mainl 
lllXiu in all genders 

an in all genders 

m5 U1& m5 

The plural is regular in both. 



n. 
ftUlid 



Singular. 
m. f. 

ftUfts ftU& I 
SUum ftlXamf 
ftlXfts in all genders (rare) 

UH in all genders 

A115 ftUft ftliO 



Old forms of Ule found in Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil, are oIU for 
dat. sing, and nom. pi. masc. ; OlIlB, dat. and abl. plural ; and in Lucretius 
oUas, oUa, ace. plural. 

In the prae-Ciceronian phrases alli modi, 1111 modi, Isti modi, we have 
genitives (or possibly locatives) ; as also in alll del, alll generis in Varro, 
alll rel in Caelius. 

Olae, Istae, allae are found in early writers rarely for dat. fem. sing. ; 
aliae as genitive in Cicero, Livy, and Lucretius (once each). 

Collateral forms, viz. alls, masc. nom. (Catull.), alld, neut. nom. ace. 
(Lucretius), all, dat. sing. (Cat., Lucr.) are also found. The adverb Ulbl 
appears to be an old locative. 

The demonstrative particle o9 was sometimes appended to the cases 
of llle and Iste which end in -a, and frequently in an abridged form to 
the others (except genitive plural), especially in Plautus and the early 
writers: e.g. 

Singular. 
Nom. llllc lllaec I 
Ace. lllnnc Ulanc { 
Gen. miiuioe in all gaiders 

^^i mic in all genders 

Abl. moc iU&o UUc 

So also iBtlc. 

In nom. sing, lll&ce, Ist&ce for fem., and 1110c, IstOc for neut. are also 
found. 



mile 



mio 

lUosoo 



Plural. 
Ulaeo 
lllasce 






lllaec 



1 



UllBoe in all genders 



200 Hlc (stem ho-), this near me^ is declined as follows. 



n. 



hoc 



Singular. 
m. f. 

Nom. Uc . baec | 

Ace. banc hancf 

Gen. hiajna or hnjuace in all genders 

Loc. hlo (adverb) 

Dat. hiilc in all genders 

Abl. hGc h&o hOc 



m. 

hOs 
liSnuii 



Plural. 
f. 

hae) 
h&sf 
hftnim 



n. 

baec 
hOrum 



Mb in all genders 



The fuller forms hosce, liasce, hnjnsce are found in Cicero : haec for 
nom. fem. plur. is found in Varro, Lucretius, and Vergil. Plautus ,had 
other of the fuller forms, e.g. Uce (nom. m. sing.), hooe (neut. nom.), hisce 
(nom. plur. m.), hlbus (dat. abl. plur.). 
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301 la, that (stem 1* and eo-), is thus dedined. 



Singular, 

if. 



n. 



Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Loc. 

Dat. 
Abl. 



Id 



m. 

Is •& ) 

etun earn f 

fitJuB (in all genders) 
' Ibl (adverb) 

U or 6i (in all genders) 
eO e& eO 





Plural. 




m. 


f. 


. «. 


elorU 


eaal 

etaf 


e« 


efls 


eOmai 




Mmm 


Sis, eii or Us 





Ilras dat. abl. plur. occurs sometimes in comic poets and Lucretius; 
C&bns in Cato for abl. plur. fem. ; 1 and fB in Plautus (for ii and lis). Of 
poets only the prae- Augustan used any of the cases, except that Horace has 
the genitive and accusative in his non*lyrical writings. 

The dat. sing, ei has rarely a short penultimate (tt) : as 61 it is frequent 
in Plautus and Terence and (in the last foot of the hexameter) in Lacretius,^ 
As a monosyllable it is also common. 

202 The suffix -pse is sometimes found in Plautus appended ; e. g. eapse, 
eiunpse, eampse, eOpse, e&pse ; and in Cicero several times in the phrase 
reapse (for re eftpse), in reality. In ipse (see above^ § 195) the suffix is made 
the vehicle of the case-endings. 



203 Idem (for is-dem) is thus declined: 

Singular. 

f. 
e&dem 



Nom. 

Acc.« 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 



m. 
Idem 



n. 
Idem 



emidem eaadem Idem 
ejusdem in all genders 
eldem in all genders ) 

eOdem e&dam e(klem| 



Plural, 

f. 
eaMMtt 



n. 
eftdem 



m. 
Idem or 
eldem 
eosdem easdem eftdem 
eOmndem eftmndem eOmxidflm 



isdem or eisdem in all genders 



2M (Jul (stem qnd-), <whicb, <wbatf any^ an (adjective) relative, in- 
terrogative, and indefinite pronoun, is thus declined. 



Singular. 

m. f. 

Nom. qnl quae \ 
Ace. qnem qnam ) 
Gen. dSJus in all genders 
Dat. cnl in all genders 
Abl. 4110 quft qu6 



n. 
quOd 



[ 



Plural. 

m. f, 

qui quae) 

qn08 qnfts) 

qnOmm quBnim qnOnun 

qtillms 



n. 



quae 



As an indefinite pronoun qu&, any^ is more conmion than quae in fem. 
nom. sing, and neut. plur. 
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205 Otytu was treated (in prae-Augttstan writers and once in Vefgil) as a 
declinable genitive, i. e. an adjective with -0 stem (e. g. iB eaja res, ciOam 
perionliun est. Cujuair peons 7). The following forms are found so used : 
nom. s. c^ja (f.), cnjnin (n.); ace. oajnm (m. n.), onjam (f.); abl. ci^ft- 
(f.) ; plur. nom. enjae (f.). (Never used instead of quorom or quamxn.) 

In Plautus enlus (also written qnoltis) is often a monosyllable. 

206 QoX is used (i) as an ablative Tof all genders, and, occasionally in 
early writers, of the plural) with tne preposition cum appended (qul^ 
cam); (2) as a substantive relative and interrogative (e.g. habeo qui 
utar); (3) as an adverbial interrogative, honul and (4) occasionally as 
indefinite, e.g. neaqul, slqni (Plaut.). As a locative HUL (for qu6bl) is 
used. 

As ablat. plur. qnls is found often in Varro, Sallust, and Tacitus, 
rarely in Cicero. 

207 Qui like any other adjective can be used substantively, but, in the 
nom. singular and neuter ace. sing., it is rarely so used as an interroga- 
tive; as an indefinite pronoun, whether substantively or adjectively, it is 
used only after si, nisi, n8, nimi. 

In the cases just named, an allied form quia, with neut. quid, takes 
its place. Qui* (i) as an interrogative is generally a substantive, but 
sometimes a masculine adjective: (2) as an indefinite pronoun, it is used 
both as substantive and as masculine and feminine adjective. Qnld and 
its compounds are always substantives. 

208 The compounds of qnl, qnls are mainly declined like them, but all 
have -qnld (not -qnod), when used as substantives. Other peculiarities 
are here named. 

AUqnl, ftUqn&, ftUqnod, same, Allqnls is a subst. and masc. adj. ; 
and is more common than allqnl. Aliqnae as nom. fem. sing, occurs in 
Lucretius once, and not at all as neut. plur, Abl. ftUqnX is sometimes 
used in Plautus. 

Eoqnl, ecqna or eeqnae, ecqnod, any f Ecqnls is subst and masc. adj. 

The only cases besides the nom. in use are dat. eccnl ; ace eoqnem, 
ecqnam ; abl. m. and n. ecquo. The plural is rare, but the forms eoqnl, 
esqnos, ecqnas, are found. 

Qnlnam, qnaenam, qnodnam, twhatf which f (nnmqnlnam, &c., 
ecqninam, &c,, any f). Qnlsnam is also used. 

Qnldam, qnaedam, qnoddam, a certain <me, See. 

Qnlcnnqne, qnaecnnqne, qnodcnnqne, whatsoever. The -cunqne is 
sometimes separated from qnl, &c. ; e.g. qnft re cnnqne possum. 

QnUXbet, qnaelXbet, qnodUbet, which you like, 

Qnlvls, qnaevis, qnodvis, which you will. Sometimes with cnnqne 
attached; e.g. qnlvlscnnqne, whatsoever. 

209 The following have qnls instead of qnl for the nom. sing. masc. 
Qnlsqnls, whosoever or whatsoever ; qnULquld or qnlcqnld, what-- 

ever, also a substantive. 
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Qnlq.nl (nom. sing.) only in Flautus once. QtliW[llI* as adjective is not 
applied Co females. Of the other cases we have only the locative qnlqnl in 
Plant, and possibly in cnloulmodl : the abl. masc and neuL qwiavo ; ace. 
in comic poets quamqaem ; qnlqnl aota. plur. masc. ; in Ljvy qiilbn*- 
qnUnufdat. pi., perhaps in quotation from ancient document) : and qiuqnft, 
in Tacitus as abl. fern. sing. ; elsewhere only as adveib. 

Qnlsqnam, n. qnlcqnam, any at all. Generally used as substantive, 
but qnlaqtiam is also used adjectively of females (as well as of iliales). 
Qnlquam as ablative in Pkutus. The plural and the feminine singular 
are not used, Qnodquun also not used. 

Qtiiapiam, qiueptom, quoilplun, lomc. Plaut. has an abl. qnliitaia. 

Qulsqna, qnaeqns, qnoilqne, each. Qoleqns or quldqaa is sulist. 
Qnlsqne used of a woman in Plautus. 

Its compound unaaqnlsqiie (nnaqmsqne, nnnrnqnodqiie) is similarly 
declined. 

LO QnlB appears to have stem qui-, and to belong to the -1 stems, Proba- 
bly the forms (now partly assumed by qno-) were, Nom. qnli, neut. quid. 
(so also Is, la) ; Gen, quia ; Ace qn«in (the proper accus. of quo- being 
qoom now used as conjunction), neut. qnid ; Abl. qnL Plural Nom. and 
Ace qn«a (old form used by Cato and Pacuvius), neat, qnlft (used as con- 
junction) ; Gen. onlom (found in Plautus) ; Dat. Abl, qulbni. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

11 Adverbs and Conjunctions are indeclinable words, some of them 
cases of existing words, others cases of lost words, others words with 
case-suffixes, different fi-om those in common use in Latin, others 
mutilated remnants of fuller expres^ons. 

They are here arranged according to the final letter of the ending, 
which sometimes is a suffix, sometimes part of the stem or some modi- 
fication thereof. 



ir rather, -a stems. 

tiac, lilao, and (Plaut., Ter.) Ilia; 



Theseablativesare often used with tenua{§ 130); e.g. eat«- 

nns, thutfar, iLactenui, quatenua, gnadamtenus, allquatsnna. 

So perhaps drca, about; ]uita, close; wga, toward], 

supra (8up«ra Lucr. often), atime; Inba, /kIovi; axtra, 

outside ; Intra, wilhiii; ultra, beyond; dtra, on this sidi ; 

OOntra, against. 
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So frlUlt^^ in vain (in Plaut sometimes fnurM; IM finistn 
ilB, not to deceive you). 

Apparently a similar ablative is used with prepositions, which 
in the ordinary language take an accusative ; e. g. antea (antldea 
old), antehao (antidbao old), before; postea (postidaa old), 
pofftXiac, afterwards ; Interea, meanwhile; piaetertta, praetor- 
liao, besides; propterea, therefore; quapropter^ wherefore. 

•& Apparently accusatives plur. neut. 

itft, thus (comp. Xtl-dem) ; qiii&, whereas^ because, 

*ad prae, in front (old locative?). 

218 -0 Adverbs chiefly denoting manner (e.g. owto for certod, 

cf. § 19 ; comp. ovra>ff , oi/to)). 

(i) from substantives. 

ergo, on cucount of therefore (tpY^ ; eztemi^lo, at once; XUco, 
on the spotf instantly (in looo) ; mMo, only, just now (lit. in 
mcasural terms) ; nttm&ro (prae-Ciceron.),/MJ/, quickly ; usually 
too soon (lit. by number!) ; oppldo (prae- August.), very (lit on 
the plain, cf. iirvKibtai) ; postmodo, afterwards (cf. § 324) ; 
prdfecto, recUly (for pro feusto?); propemodo (Plaut.), cUmost 
(cf. § 224). Fraesto (always used as predicate, chiefly with 
esse), at hand, is of uncertain origin. 

(a) From noun adjectives and participles. 

eatOyfor a certainty; cito, quickly; contlnuo, straigbttivay; 
enXiXO, frequently; denuo, afresh (de novo); directo, directly, 
straight; false, falsely; fortnito, accidentally; gratnlto, ^ra- 
tuitouslf; liqnldo, clearly; manifesto, palpably; merlto, d/- 
servedfy; mutuo, mutually; neoessarlo, necessarily; onmino, 
entirely, in all (as if from an adj. onmlnus); perpietno, ^r- 
petuallyj precSxlo, on sufferance ; rftro, seldom ; secrfito, secretly ; 
sedtUo, actively; sSrlo, seriously; sfiro, late; subXto, suddenly; 
tflto, Jafely; vfiro, indeed, no doubt. 

Uperato, tilpertito, qnadrlpertltOf divided into tivo, three, 
four; Improvlso, unforeseen; Inangorftto, nvithout taking' 
auspices; Inoplnato, necoplnato, unexpectedly, &c. 

(3) Ablatives of order, 

prime, in the first place; secnndo, tertio, &c. ; postrSmo, 
nltlmo, in the last place; Immo (Imo, at the bottom ?), at the 
least ^ nay rather. 

(4) Direction towards a place, 

eO, thither; eOdem, to the someplace; eonsqne, adeo, so far; 
quo-ad, as long as; htlc (for hoc), hither; adhtlc, hitherto; 
illo, Ulflc (llloc Plaut.), thither; Isto, isttlc (Istoc Plaut); 
alio, elsewhither; quo, whither; quonam, quoYis, quocnmque, 
quoquo, quonsque (§ 236) ; allquo, some<ivhither. 

dtro, to this side; vitro, further; Intro, inwards; retro, 
backwards; utro (rare), to which of the two sides; utroque, 
in either direction; neutro, in neither direction. 

porra,y5/r^A^ (ffo/)/)v); iddjTCO, M^^^; qno-clrcft, 7(/>5^'fr/i7;v. 
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214 -o-vorsxia or .O^Tomua, lit. turned towards ; but Titttiis and Tonnmi were 

used indifferently and not inflected* . . 

'homim, hither-wards (hd-tonram) ; qnmus, OLOonnmi, whi- 
therwards? Istonmni, allorsimi, alUinorocsiuii, utroquevorsiun, 
altroTorsmn (Plant., &c), qnoquovennu (Clc), gnoqueyersiim 
(Caes.). 

c on tr o v e i' B ug (adj.)} in dispute Oit. turned against) ; Intror- 
8U8, introrsnin ; retroxsum, dextzommi, siiUstrorftiiin. 

• deorsiuji, downwards; seorsiim, separately (fe-vonnm, turned 
to itself, or turned aside) i sursnni, upzvards; prortnun, prorsiu,. 
forwards; rursum, mrsuB, backwards^ again; tnuunrorsus, 
across, (Susiim, prosnm, rasum (roasnm), are forms also found 
in Plant., Lucret., &c.) 

216 -do quando, when (quam-do) ; allquando, sometimes ) qnaAdOque, 

whenever, some time or other; quandGciiliiqiie, whensoever ; 
quandOquIdem, since ; endo, also Indn, old forms df In (comp. 
Indftperator for imperator, Enn., Lucr. ; Ind-Igeo, iad-Ipiscor, 
&c.). 

-il dlu, for long; Interdlu (Interdlus Cato, Plaut.), in the day- 

time; nocta, by night; simlta (Plant.), at the same time; dtLdnm, 
a long time (for dia-dum). 

216 -8 Apparently old forms of ablative. (Comp. Cscilnmed in S, C. 
• de Bacc.) From adjectives with -o stems both positive and 

superlative this is the most usual adverbi^ ending. 

e.g. aegre, hardly (aegro-); Uande, soqtbingh (blando-); 
certe, surely (certo-); considerate, <u)itb consideration (con- 
slderato-); docte, skilfully (docto-); plane, qwte (piano-); 
onuite, in ornate manner (omato-); re^te^ rightly (recto-); 
sane, of course (sftno-) ; valde, nfety (yaUdo-) ; vere, truly ^ 
actually (vero-); &c. 

ardentissime, most eagerly; andadgfdme, most boldly; cre- 
'berrlme, very frequently; doctlsslxne, very skilfully; mazlme, 
especially; minlme, least of all; paenlaaiune (Plant.), very 
nearly; &c. 

apprlme (prae-Ciceronian), exceedingly (ad<pximo) ; fSre, 
ferme (superlative of fere), almost* 

httdlS (=liOe die), to-day, 

217 -d (i) From -o stems; bfine, well (bono-); male, badly (male-); 

Infdme, below (inferno-) ; Bupeme, cd>ove (aupemo-). Perhaps 
here belong tfimfire, at haphazard ; macte, blest, (Some take 
' macte for a vocative.) 

(2) From other stems ; especially abl. or neut. ace. of -i stems ; 
abunde, abundantly ; ante (for antid), before ; forte, by chance 
(abl. of fors) ; facUe, easily (ace. neut. of fSEudUUs ; comp. duioe 
ridena, &c.) ; impHne, with impunity (as if from adj. imponis) ; 
m&ge (cf. m&gls, § 233), more; paene, almost; rdpente, sud- 
denly (repenti-) ; rite, duly ; saepe, often ; sponte, of its own 
accord (abl. of a nom. spons) ; euUime, aloft (suUlimi-) ; vOlikpe 
or better volup (Plant.), with pleasure (almost always with est). 
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' So the ablttives mftne, in the morning; lllce, by daylight; 
xioo(e» by night ; mBLgxOipvn, greaffy (mag&o open), &c. 

bercnlfi, heride, *pan honour (for bercnles. See Syntax). 

218 -pd A form of que (compare qvldplam, quisqaam) ; nem-pe, indeed 

(nam-pe, comp. namqne) ; qolppe, indeed (for qiil pe ? comp. 
uUque) ; prdpe, near (comp. proxlmtui, as if from proque). 

-vfi Perhaps for vel. SIve (old Mve, hence sen), or if, whether; 

nSve (neu), <7r f^^/.^ 

-c§ ceu, as (for oeve, ee being of pronominal origin ?). 

blc, UUc, &c., see § 221., 3 ; «coe, behold (for ence) ; 8Ic, thus 
(cf. § 221); ao, § 2x9. 

219 -qufi Appended to pronouns (a kind of reduplication) 5 e.g. qulsqne 

-(adj.), each; quandoqne, whenever ; qnicumque (qulquomque) 
(adj.), whosoever; uMque, everywhere ; undlque, from all sides ; 
utlqudj anyhow; usque, ever; uterque (adj.), each. Also 
alraque, without (aba) ; atque (ac), and also (for ad-que) ; ii6que 
(nee), not; josnx^^/for ; bodleque (Vell.)=liodie. 

220 -ptS e.g. iroopte; see§ 193. 

-dS i. e. possibly the preposition de shortened by losing the accent?; 

e.g. Inde, thence (im-de); Indldem, ^<7xv the same place; deinde, 
ezinde, thereupon ; pxt^de, perlnde, just so ; sublnde, imfne- 
diately afterwards, 

unde, whence (quom- or onm-de) ; tmdique, from all sides ; 
tmdfioumqne, whencesoever ; qmunde (£nn. Lucr.), than, 

-na fdnd, without; pSnS, behind, 

n€, not, lest; nS (wrongly written nae), verily (comp. vol, vt)) ; 
Ud interrogative particle, perhaps the same as nS. Comp. nS- 
&8, B6*quiB, nS-Yl8 (=non vis). 

221 -I (rarely i) (i) Ablative cases of manner. 

qui (interrogative and relative, like ut), bow, in ^bich 
case; (ithL, wbp not? but (qul-ne); aUOquI, alioquln, cetero- 
qui, ceteroquin, in otber respects (the final u id of obscure 
. origin) ; nequlquam, by no means; atqui, but, 

si, ^ (abl. or loc. of pronoun, in which case); iH^ unless 
(for ne si) ; slquldem, if indeed, sijue ; qu&sl, as if (quam si) ; 
sic, thus (sl-ce, in which, or in this, ivay). 

Hi, not (for ne, nei), also used as = nisi ; quidnl, why not? 

tltl (ut), how (for quo-tl) ; Utique, uny how; iltinam, that I 
ne utiquam (nfttiqnam), by no means, 

(2) praefisdnl (also praefisdne), without offence (prae &s- 
tino-, for, i.e. to avert, bewitchments); procllvl (or procUyS), 
downhill (prodlvl-, old stem prodivo-) ; brdvl, in few words 
(teSvl.). 

(3) Locative cases; UlI, Istl (Plaut. Ten); lllic, Istlc, 
there (illo-, Isto-) ; Uc, here (I10-) ; pridem, some time ago: 

hdri (in Quintilian's time herd), yesterday; peregrl, 
more commonly peregre, abroad, from abroad; temp^rl, 
in good time (tempos-) ; and others. 
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222 rbi XU, tbtre (1b); inllii, therein; postlU (Plaut), thereupon; 

Interlbi ^Plaut.), in the meantime; iUdem, in the same place; 
HbX, tiuhere (for quotd, oaU); nUqne, everywhere; uUemiLqiie, 
vjheresoever ; sl-cillit, {^ anyajhere; UX-dLtii, somevjhere; 
ftlXbl, elsewhere (all-) ; ntrftbt, a/ <u;i&rfi& of t<wo places (ntro-) ; 
atrftUque, a/ both places. 

"b &b {B,hB),/rom ; 6l> (obs), opposite to ; stLb (rOm), »»^/<fr. 

223 -am Jam, ^i^tzc; ; etlam, also (et Jam) ; qoAnlam, since (qnom Jam) ; 

mmdam (Plaut.), now (nimo Jam) ; nam, for (originally now) ; 
qnam, how, as.; qnamquam, however^ although; allquain, 
somehow ; UXquan-do, sometimes ; aUqnamdin, for some time ; 
niitlqiiam (§ isi), not at all; luiilam, naquam, any where : 
nuBquam, no where; praeqnam, compared with; tam, so; 
tamquam, as if; tamlem, at length, 

nSquam, good for nothings is used as inded. adjective. 

fXmaiL^face to face (com, os-) ; dam, secretly (comp. oc-cfil-o, 
conceal) ; obTlam, opposite {obvlo- ; or Ob Tlam, comp. obiter) ; 
p&lam, prOpalam, openly; i^vrpHnxa, badly; protXnam (Plaut. )> 
immediately (cf. protenuB, § 130). 

So the compounds with fljiam; e.g. bl&iiam, divided in 
two (bi-); trlfarlam, qnadiHariam ; multlfiulam, in many 
places ; plurlfiuiam, in severed places, 

-dam quondam, sometime, (Comp. qnXdam, a certain one,) 

224 -om (nm) Probably accusative cases. 

dOnlcum (Plaut., donlqne Lucr., dOndc commonly), until.? 
dmn, while ; dll-dnm, a long time (diu dnm) ; Interdnm, for a 
time; quldnm, hanv so f prlmmndnm, Jirst of all ; appended to 
imperatives, e.g. ftgfidnm, come nowj m&nMnm» stop pray ; 
tangddum, /i/f / totich me; &c. 

num (in questions), nowi nnno (i.e. nnm-oe), now; ettamnnm, 
even now. 

qnom, cum, when (quo-) ; com (in composition), cum (prep.), 
with (comp. |uv); quon-dam, sometime (quom-dam); quando- 
cumque, whensoever ; tum, tunc, then; umquam, ever (um for 
qnom) ; numquam, never (ne umquam) ; nonnunquam, at 
times, 

aottltum, instantly; clrcum, round (clroo) ; tilanciUum, secretly 
(clam, with suffix -dUo-) ; oommOdum, suitably^ just no<u* 
(commodo-) ; d6mum, at lefigth (lit. do<wnmost; superl. of de) ; 
eztrSmum, ybr the utmost (i.e. last) time (extreme-); Incas- 
Biun, to no purpose (in caasum) ; minimum, in phrase quam 
inlTilTnum, cu little as possible (mlnimo-) ; ntmluni, too much; 
noenum (generally contracted to n5n), not (ne Unum); 
p&rum, little; plSmmque, for the most part (plero-, queS; 
poBtrSmum, for the hindmost (i.e. Icut) time (postremo-); 
potiSBlmum, especially (potiBBlmo-) ; primum, for the Jirst 
time (primo-); propemodum, almost (cf. § 413); It&rum,^r 
the second time; tertium, quartum, &c.; ultimum, for the 
furthest (i.e. last) time; Bocundum (prep.), following^ along 
(aequondo-). For rursum, adversum, &c. see § 914. 
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^(^ impraesentlflinmi, at the present time (for in praesentla 

renun?}. 

-«n prdpddiexn, very shortly (possibly a corruption for prop6 did, 

OH a near day), 

•tern antem, however; Item, likewise (comp. ita, itidem); laltem, 

at least, 

-dem qnldom, ^qaaliSJsm^ indeed ; prldem, some time ago; tandem, at 

length (tamdem) ; Itidem, likewise (ita) ; Identidem, repeatedly 
(for Idem itidem? or Idem et Idem?). (Comp, Idem, the 
same^ for ifl-dem ; t5tldem (indec. adj.), jttst so many; tantus- 
dem.) 

226 -im denotes at or from a place ; hin-o, hence (him ce) ; illlm, Istim, 

illinc, istinc, thence; im in inde (§ 220), thereupon; ezim, ezin, 
exlnde, therefrom; dein, delnde, thereupon; intdr-im, mean- 
while^ also at times (Quintil.); Glim, in those times, \,t, formerly 
or hereafter(ollo=^\ilo); dnim, for; utrlnque, on both sides (utro-). 

altrinsecos (for altrimsecns ; Plant.), on the other side; 
eztrinaecoB, from outside; intrinsecuB,/n;m within, 

227 t-im (aim) Formed from, or similarly to, past participles; e.g. carptim, 

by pieces^ separately (lit. plucking at it, carpere); oonfertim, 
compactly (confercire) ; confestim, immediately; cursim, j<ivifily 
(cnrrere) ; efUctlm, desperately (efDIgere, to killy hence efllic- 
tim amftre, to love to deatti\\ Itirtim, thief -wise, i.e. by 
stealth; partim, partly (parti-) ; passim, here and there (in a 
scattered way, pandere) ; pdddtentim, feeling the way (pede 
tendfire) ; praesertlm, especially (putting in front, praesdrfire) ; 
zaptim, hurriedly (rapdre) ; sensim, gradually (lit. perceptibly ; 
sentire) ; st&tim, immediately (lit. as you stank, 8t&-, st&re) ; 
Btrlctlm, slightly (lit grazing, strtngere) ; ylcissim, in turns 
(vlci-). In all&tim (ad fatim, to yafujning)y in cdntndance, we 
have an accus. of an extinct noun f&tis, a yawn (comp. 
fiLtiBCi, f&tigare). 

-ftt-lm (i) From verbs with -a stems; e.g. acervatim, in heaps, sum- 
marily (acerv&rre) ; certatim, vying with one another (certa- 
re); d&tatim (datatlm ludere, to play at ball), giving and 
regiving (d&t&-re frequentative of dfire); giftyatim, with 
d^eulty (grayftrl) ; nOminatim, by name (nominSre), &c. 

(2) From nouns (compare the adjective forms, e.g. barbatns, 
cord-atUB, &c.); e.g. gdndratim, taking clctsses (genus); gr&- 
datim, step by step (gradu-); grdg^atim, in flocks, herding 
-together (grSg-) ; memhratim, limb by limb (membro-) ; ostia- 
tim, from house to house (ostio-) ; pauUattm, little by little 
(panllo-) ; slngmattm, one by one (comp. sisgnlo-); snmmatim, 
slightly^ summarily [taking the tops^ summo-) ; &c. 

.ftt-lm toltltlm, full trot [raising the feet, toUdre) ; tzlbatim, tribe by 
tribe (tribn-). 

'It-im vixltim, man by man (vlro-). 

l^ G. 6 
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338 't ast, btU; 9X^ but (also atqae, atvil) ; auk, or (comp. afrrt) ; M, 

€Md (comp. frc) ; lit (for utl), as (innmt^ prasnt, aleiit, Tdnt) ; 
pott, after (also poi, poBte, pofttdaa; comp. anta, anttdaa). 
8&t is ^ortened for HitiB (§ 232). For -mat see § 193. 

-d Old ablative sufiix? cf.§§ 19, 1 15; &d,/0;i|rtUl, at; hand (or ban), 

not ; sad, ^«i/ (properly by itself f). QnAd, beca$tse, is neat. ace. 
(comp. 8rc), but in quod il, qiiod (inla, qnod utixuan is by some 
taken to be an old ablative. 

-n qnlB, why not ? (qui ne) ; iln, but if; ftn, whether ; fim&n, 

fonlt&n (fora ait an), perhaps ; t&mta, yet; ^ lot In, in, 

-1 prScfil, offy afar; almtU, older aexnol (for abnUe), together; 

admU, once; Ttt, or (probably imperative of tOIo, hence choose). 

-ur Igltnr, therefore ; quOr or dlr, wherefore f 

'hr Suffix of comparative d^;ree : sttper, above (higher; anb, up) ; 

deauper, tnanper. 

per, through; ter (for trla, cf. § 11% thrice; qn&tar, fottr 
times. 

-pdr nttper, lately (noviimpar) ; panimpar, for but little tinie (panun) ; 

paiillliq;>er, for a little while (panllo-) ; tantlaper, for so long 
(tanto-); semper, always (sini-, whole? comp. simplex, slmnl). 

229 -V&r (i) From adjectives with -0 stems: duxlter (also dure), 

hardly (dUro-^; tatkmfiaiter, inhnmaiilter (also hunane, inhu- 
mane), politely^ impolitely (humano-); laxglter (also large), 
lavishlf (lazgo-); nftvlter, Ignftvlter (also n&T6, ign&yS), 
skilfully^ unskilfully (gnavo-); luenlsnter (also Inculente), 
brilliantly (for lllcftlentlter from luonlento-) ; tnrbnlenter 
(also tnrbnlentfi), confusedly (for tarbnlentlter from turbu- 
lento«), and others in early writera. 

(2) From adjectives with 1- stems, and one (snpplez) 
with consonant stem : acrl-ter, eagerly (acri-) ; ftU-ter, otber- 
<unse (all-, § 198); aman-ter, lovingly (for amaatlter); atrfi- 
d-ter, audao-ter, brdvl-ter, clemen-ter (for dementl-ter), 
oonoordi-ter, constan-ter (for coaatuitL-ter), deoen-ter, diU- 
gen-ter, eliigan-ter, feUd-ter, firequen-ter, gr&Tl-ter, 16nl-ter, 
Ittvl-ter, medlocri«ter, memdri-ter, <ivitb good memory ; mlse- 
rloordi-ter, p&ri-ter, salllbrl-ter, sden-ter, slmlll-ter, slm- 
pUd-ter, soUenmi-ter, sdler-ter (for soUerti-ter), supxdld-ter, 
tenvl-ter, Tehemen-ter or vemen-ter, vemlll-ter, vlgUan-ter, 
utni-ter, and others from stems in -ntl, of which -U is 
dropped before the suffix (cf. § ao). 

(3) From other words: dxd-ter, about (droo-); inter, 
between ^In) ; praeter, beside (prae) ; prop-ter, near (pr6pe) ; 
aub-ter, beneath (sub). 

nSquI-ter, badly (nequam). Obiter (not ante-Augustan), on 
the way^ is apparently obiter (comp. obvlain). 
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230 -8 alvi (ftb, ft), from ; bif , tudce (for dnls) ; ds, ^ this side (comp. 

ei-tlmiui); ez, out (eo in some compounds, and S); moz, 
presently; obfl (ob), ^n, opposite; snbi (nib), »^f^^ (in mbs- 
trabo, &c.); trans, across; ids, beyond (comp. nl-tlmiis) ; 
vs-qtiam, ns-plaiii, af^where; ns-vii, ^v/r; tIz, scarcely, 

delnoeps (dtln, oftp-Art), fffx/, is a compound like parti- 
ceps, but indeclinable. 

-&8 alias, cU other times ; eraa, to-morrow ; lOras, (to) out of doors, 

-toA mordX-c-ns, with the teeth (aoraft-, mordBra) ; ste-us, otherwise; 

tfinns, as far as (subst ace. s. extent i); prStiniis (or pro- 
tlnns), immediately, 

Sxniniis, y^-fM* a distance; eommlniis, hand to hand^ are 
probably compounds of mftnns, hand (meaning "hands ofi^" 
"hands together"). 

331 -tOs from ; same as Greek -Oey (comp. ypa4>'0ftePf wetShimus), 

antlqnX-tns, from of old (antlqiao-) ; diTlnl-tus, from the 
Gods (diylno-) ; firndX-tus, from the bottom (fnndo-) ; htbnftnX- 
tns, t^er the manner of men (Iramano-) ; In-tns, from within 
(in) ; pdnl-tas, from the interior^ deeply (pfino-) ; pubUcI-tns 
(Plaut., Ter. &c.), on the public account (pubUoo-) ; r&dXoI-tus, 
from the root (radid,-) ; sub-tns, underneath (sab). 

-68 pines, in the possession ^(comp. ptaltns). 

232 -Is for -108, the stem, or for -ills the neuter ace, of the comparative 

suffix ; e.g. nXmXs, too much ; mftgis (sometimes mft^^i), more; 
s&tis (also 8&t), enough, 

fortasslB, fortassS, perhaps, 

-Is lOris, out of doors ; Imprimis, in the first place ; gratllii^ gratis, 

for thanks, gratuitously; Ingrfttls, thanklessly; mnltimodis, 
manywise; QuOtannis, yearly, are locatives or ablatives. 

233-i6n8 post- Augustan -iSs; the regular suffix for numeral adverbs: 

tdtlens^ so often (tot); qnOttons, bow often (qnot); aliqoO- 
tiens, sometimes; plUriens, often (plfls-); qninqniens, ^fv^ 
times (qninqne) ; Sexiens, six times (sax) ; dddens, ten times 
(decern); Ticiens, twenty times (for Tidntiens, cf. § ao; from 
-viglntl); oentlens, a hundred times (centum), and others. 
See Chap. x. 
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887 The following are the chief (pronominal) adverbs ofHme, 



iJSixtjaMaaiAXBL, for some 

length ofttnu, 
qaoiuqiie^ Hllwhen? 
luUmc, hitherto. 



<liiom> when. 
mino, now, 

aatehfte, ^/ore this, 

poBtli&o, a/fer this. 

sftblndey immediately afterwards, 

nondiim, not yet. 

Ulfts, at another time, 

^^\'^'^^^^^' 

quondam,) sometime, \.e,/ormetfyt 

011m ) or hereafter. 



qnamdlfl j^ ^^^ qudttta i ^*^fA« ^ 
HUMiuuu j^ long as, Hwi*^. J ^ ^^ ^^ 



tOtlBl, so often, 
UlqaOtles, several times, 
Idenfldem, repeatedly. 
HODiniluiiiBmy ] sometimes 
MTquando^ > (i. e. not un^ 
qnaodSqiiA ) frequently^, 
latefdun, sometime (i. e. 

occasionally), 
niiqiiaTn, ever (after nega- 
tives, &C.)b 
luqno, ever (of progressive 
continuance). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

INFLEXIONS OP VERBS. Introduction. 

238 Latin verbs have inflexions to denote diflerences of voke, person, 
number, mood, and tense. 

1. There are two 'voices^ the Active and the Passive. 

(The Passive voice is sometimes called Reflexive or Middle*} 

Some verbs have both voices, S(»ne have osAf the active, except in 
the third person ; others, called Deponents, have only the passive, but 
with the sigttificatiott (apparently) of the active. 

2. Two numbers^ the Singular and Plural. . 
In a few verbs no plural is found. 

3. There are three persons (First, Second, Third) in each number. 
In the Imperative mood there is no form for the first person angular. 

A few verbs are used only in the third person. 



4. Three moodsy Indicative, Subjunctive (often called Conjunctive), 
Imperative. 
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5. Six tentei^ in the Indicative mood, active voice: 

{a) Three, denoting incomplete action ;^ the Present, Future, and 
Imperfect. 

(More precise terms for these tenses are (as used by some writers) 
present imperfect, fiitiuie imperfect, past imperfect) 

(Jf) Three denoting completed action; the Perfect, Completed 
Future, and Pluperfect. 

(More precise tetms: present perfect, future perfect, and past per- 
fect.) 

In tlie Subjunctive mood, active voice, there are only four dis- 
tinct tense-forms, called Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect. 
In the Imperative there are only two, the present and future. 

Some verbs in the active voice and all verbs in the passive voice 
have in the Indicative only three simple tense-forms, those of incom- 
plete action, and in the Subjunctive only the present and imperfect. 

The deficiency of the tenses of complete action in the Passive voice 
is supplied by participles in combination with certain tenses of the verb 
of being. 

239 Certain verbal nouns are (partly from their mode of formation, 
partly from their use) usually treated in connexion with the verb. 
These are 

(a) Two indeclinable substantives, called ht/butivej (or the Infini- 
tive Mood). They are the Present infinitive, denoting incomplete 
action, and the Perfect, denoting comfdeted action. 

(b) Three verbal adjectives, called Participles, the Present and 
Future belonging to the active voice; the Past participle belonging 
to the passive voice. 

(r) A verbal substantive and adjective, called the Gerund and 
Gerundive, usually classed, the first with the. active, the second with 
the pasave voice. 

(d) Two Staines, i.e. the accusative and ablative (or dative) of a 
verbal noun. 

The forms of the verb proper are often called collectively the Finite 
Verb ; the verbal nouns above named are sometimes called the Infinite 
Verb. 

340 Every single word in the Latin (finite) verb is a complete sentence, 
the verbal stem being used not by itself, but in combination with 
abbreviated forms of pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 

The principles on which all verbs are inflected are the same. The 
differences in detail which are found are due partly to the nature or 
ending of the stem of the particular verb. But there are other differ- 
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ences, of which the reason must apparently be sought elsewhere. Pos- 
sibly in early stages of the language there may have been a fuller system 
of forms applicable to all verl^, and in the language as we have it some 
verbs exhibit some of these forms and other verbs exhibit other forms. 

241 The inflexions are attached to the stem in the following order : 
inflexions of tenscy of mood^ of perstm^ of number^ of voice. The forms 
of the present tense, indicative mood, singular number, active voice are 
the simplest, and arise from the union of the stem vnth personal pro- 
nouns. All other parts of the verb (usually) contain modifications for 
tense, mood, numl:^ and voice. Of these the modifications for tense 
and mood are made between the stem and personal pronoun, and the 
inflexions for number and voice are appended after them. 

Thus dftt is the 3rd person, singular number, present tense, indica- 
tive mood, active voice of a verbal stem meaning give. It is composed 
of d&- verbal stem, and t abbreviated pronoun of 3rd person : and thus 
is strictly give-be {she, it), for which originally give-^s is the English 
equivalent, but English, having lost its sense of the meaning of the final 
J, now prefixes in addition the pronoun be (sbe, it), as a separate word 
for the like purpose. 

d&-r-S-m-a8 is the ist person plural, active voice, imperfect sub- 
junctive of the same stem, dft-, give. The sound r denotes past time, 
d the mood of thougbt (instead oi fact), m the speaker himself, ns the 
action of others with the speaker. Thus daremus analysed is give-did- 
in^tbougbt^I'tbey. If for -U8 we have -ur (d&rfimnr), the speaker and 
others are passive instead of active. 

242 The inflexions of tense are divisible into two classes : viz. those 
which are common to several tenses or forms, and those which are 
peculiar to the particular tense. 

The inflexions common to several tenses or forms may be referred 
to three forms of the verbal stem called the Present stem, the Perfect 
stem and the Supine stem. 

I. The Present stem is very often identical with the verbal stem, 
but not unfrequently is more or less modified. From this present stem 
are formed all the tenses and verbal forms which express incomplete 
action : viz. both in Active and Passive voices — 

Indicative Present, Future, Imperfect ; 
Imperative Present, Future ; 
Subjunctive Present, Imperfect ; 

also the following verbal forms : 

Present Infinitive ; Active and Passive ; 
Present Participle ; Active (none in Passive) ; 
Gerunds and Gerundive. 
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a. The Perfect stem is sometimes identical with the verb stem and 
with the present stem, but usually is considerably modified. From this 
perfect stem are formed all the tenses denoting completed action : viz. 
in the Active voice; — 

Indicative Perfect, Completed Future, Pluperfect ; 
Subjunctive Perfiect, Pluperfect ; 

also the Perfect Infinitive. 

3. The Supine stem is always a modification of the verbal stem, 
and from it are formed certain veAal nouns, of which the forms called 
the supines, the past participle passive, and future participle active are 
generally treated in connexion with the verb. 

The past participle passive is used with certain tenses of the verb of 
being to form the perfect, pluperfect and future indicative, and the 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, of the passive voice. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EXAMPLES OF THE SYSTEM OF INFLEXIONS OF VERBS. 

243 Verbs are as regards their inflexions divided into two principal 
classes ; those whose stem ends in a consonant and those whose stem 
ends in a vowel. The former may be called for shortness consonant^ 
verbs^ the latter 'vo<ivel^*verbs. 

Vowel-verbs may have a stem ending in a or u, or e or 1. Of these 
by far the most numerous are those with stems ending in ft, and this 
class differs most in its inflexions from consonant verbs. It is in the 
inflexions of tenses formed from the present stem that these differences 
are mainly found. 

First will be given on opposite pages the whole system of inflected 
forms of a consonant stem, rSg-, rule^ and of a yowel stem, &m&-, love. 

The English corresponding generally to the Latin forms of the 
Indicative and Imperative moods is added. The {English corresponding 
to the Subjunctive mood varies so much with the character of 
the sentence in which it is used, that none can properly be given 
here. On the whole in the greater number of sentences the English 
used for the Indicative would also fit the Subjunctive. The proper 
translation according to the class of the Subjunctive is given in the 
Syntax. 

The quantity of the final syllables is marked as actually used by 
Latin poets. fSee also % SZ iolX.) Doubtless in some forms here 
marked short tiie quantity was originally long, and some traces of the 
earlier quantity are occa^onally found. See §§ 32, 68, 69. 
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Consonant Conjugation. 
Present Stem. 

Active Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative. 

9M Sing. I. rtg-o, I am ruling or I rule 

%. rSg-l8, Thou art ruling or ^Sou rukst 

3. rSg^It, He if ruling or He rules 

Plur. I. rSg-Im-tlB, fVe are ruling or We rule 

a. rtff-lt-X«, Te are ruling or Te rule 

3. rSK-nnt, Tlsey are ruling or They rule 

Future. 

Sing. I. rSg-am, I shall ot <u)ill rule 

2. r8g-68, Ti&otf <z<;i// r2<i^ 

3. rSg-dt, i& <u;/7/ rtt/f 

Plur. I. rfig-Sm-lUi, We shall or will rule 
%, rttg-^t-Is, Te twill rule 
3. rdg-ent, llxy will rule 



Subjunctive. 

x«g-am 

rSff-ftB 

r6g-&t 



Imperfect 

Sing. I. rdg-6b-axn, / oi^aj ruling or / n<i!r</ r<lg-4r*6m 

2. rdg-5b-fi4i, 7^» (u;^u/ ri//i;2^ or Thou ruleJst r6g-4r-^ 

3. rdg-9b-ftt, He was ruling or f£r rtf/tf</ r9g-te*dt 
Phir. I. rfig-Sb-ftm-fts, We were ruling or We ruled rdg-«r-8m-ttB 

2. rdg-6l)-ftt-lB, Te were ruling or 1> ruled rfig-te-Qt-Is 

3. r6g-9l>-aat, TZxr^r were ruling or 7%^ rtfZf^ rAg«6x^eiit 



Preseirf. 
Future. 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 2. rftg-4, i^»/f {tboti) 
Plur. 3. r6g-lt-e, -Rtti^f {je) 
c:««. *l .x^ ¥♦ m. Wbou sbalt rule 

Plur. 2. rSg-It-Ot-«, Te shall rule 
3. rdg-unt-o, Thej shall rule 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 

Infinitive Present. r£g-dr-d, to rule 

Participle Present S. Nom. rSg-ens, ruling 

Ace. rdg-ent-em (m. f.), rSg-ezu (n.) 

Ac™ I '^-«n^-^"a> ''«^^«^ 



Gerund. 
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Vowel Conjugation. 
Present Stem. 

Acti¥e V(Mce. 

Present. 
Indicative. 

245 Sing. I. ftm-o, lam laving or IIodc 

2, ftu-lfi, Tbou art Irving or Tbou lovejt 

3. ftnv-At, He is hving or He Iwes 
Plur. X. Am-Am-tU, /f^ ^ir^ /oiv'iz^ or We love 

%, ftnH&t-lB, Te are loving or 2> love 
3. ftD»»ajiit, ^n&rf ^ffv loving or They love 



Suljunctive. 



&m-68 
ftm-dt 
Am-Sm-lUi 

ftni-«at 



Future. 

Sing. I. &m-ab-o, I shall or will love 

a. ftm-fib-Is, Ti&ott <u;i// love 

3. ftm-ftb-It, f£r <u;/7/ love 

Plur. I. ftm-ftb-Xm-lUi, /^ shall or wiV/ /oxv 

a. ftm-ftb-Xt-Xii, Te will love 

3. &m-&b-imt, Tbejf will love 

Imperfect* 

Sii^. I. flm«XlKAm, / <u;<{/ loving or / /e^W 

2. im-4ft-fti, TJbou wast loving or Ihou lovedst 

3. &iii-&l>-4lt, Ji£r <U3as loving or jF£r /ov^^ 
Plur. I. toi>"ftl)-ftTn-tUi, We were loving or We lov«d 

a. ftm-ftb-ftt-Is, Te vuere loving or Te loved 

3. ftm«&1»«airt, ?2i^ were loving or 7%^ /0i/«e/ 



ftm-ftr-Ae 

ftm-Ar-dt 

ftia-ir-6m-&8 

ftm-ftr-St-Xs 

ft]ii~Sr-6iit 



Present. 
Future. 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing. a. ftm-ft, Zovf (thou) 
Plur. a. &m-ftt-d, Zo'i;^ (jr^ ) 

Smg. 3[toi.at-o^^^^,^^ 

Plur. a. ftm-At-^St-d, ^ir /i&<z// Am^ 
3. ftm-ant-o, ?i&f^ j;&a// /crv^ 



Verbal Noun-Forms. 



Infinitive Present. 

Participle Present S. Norn. 

Ace. 
Nom.l 
Ace. ) 



Gerund. 



&m<4x-9, to love 
ftm*aiiB, loving 
ftm-aat-em (m. f.), &m- 

&xn-aad-um, loving 



(n.) 
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Consonant Conjugation. 
Present Stem. 

Passive Voice. 

. Present* 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

246 Sing. i. rSg-dr, / am being ruled or I am ruUd 



2. rttg-fir-Is, Thou art being ruled or Tbou art ruled r6g-&r-l8 

or rSffrftr-A 

3. r6g-lt-tkr, He is being rided or Be is ruled x«K-&t-flr 
Plur. I. r9g-Im-1ir, We are being ruled or We are ruled rftff-Am-flr 

a. rdg-Im-In-I, Te are being ruled or Te are ruled rfig-Ain-In-I 
3. rdg-imt-lir, Thej are being ruled or Tbey are ruled rAg-ant-tir 

Future. 

Sing. I. r6g-ar, / shall or will be ruled 

a. rSg-6r-Xs or rSg-9r*6, ^Hjou *{uilt be ruled 

3. r6g-6t-flr, He <will be ruled 

Plur. I. reg-6m-tlr, We shall be ruled 

2. rdg-fim-IiL-I, Te twill be ruled 

3. rdg-ent-tbr, Thty will be ruled 

Imperfect. 

Sing. I. T^s-Sb-ix, I was being ruled or / was ruled rSg-dr-te 

2. r6g-6b-Ar-l8, Thou wast being ruled or Ihou r6g-fir-Sr-lB 

or rfig-eb-ftr-d wast ruled or rdg-ftr-6r-A 

3. r6g-6l>-&t-ttr, He was being ruled or He was rAg-te-4»-ttr 

nded 
Plur. I. r6g-61)-&m-ilr, We were being ruled or We were rfig-te-Qm-fir 

ruled 

2. rfig-Sb-Om-In-X, Te were being ruled or Te were zig-ir^-em-Xxi-l 

ruled 

3. rSg-SlMUilrilr, 7%^ were being ruled or Ti&irf, T0g-§r-ent-ftr 

Imperative, 

Present. Sing. 2. rfig-6r-6, 5^ fW^^ 

Plur. 2. x^g-Xxn-IiL-I, ^jr^ ru/r// 

Fut««. Sing. *[ .^.I«r ^-y^^tS''' 

Plur. 3. rSg-nnt-Or, Hxy shall be ruled 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 

Infinitive Present. rflg-I, to be ruled 

Gerundive Sing. Nom. m. r§g-end-tl8 ^ ^ , ^ , , . 

f rte-and- " ' '*" ^'* ''"^p^' 



n. 






Z^^TJL^ (used adjectivally) 
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Vowel Conjugation. 

Present Stem. 

Passive Voice. 

Present. 

Indicative. « Subjunctive. 

247 Sing. z. ftm-to, lam being loved or lam ioved fan-to 

a. ftm-ftr-l8, Thou art being loved or Tbou art &m-6r-l8 

loved or &m-6r-d 

3. im-ftt-ikr, He u being loved or He it loved &in-fit-4r 

Plur. X. ftm-ftm-ttr, fVe are being loved or We are loved ftm-Sm-ttr 

a. Am-ftm-Xn-X, Te are being loved or Te are loved ftia-6m-In-I 

3. &m-aat-ttr, Hxy are being loved or Tbey are &iii-ent-ttr 

loved 

Future. 

Sing. I. ftm-ftbrdr, 1 shall or fivill be loved 

a. ftm-ftb-te-lB or ftm-Ab-fe-d, Thou wilt be loved 

3. ftm-ftb-it-lir, He tivill be loved 
Plur. I. ftm-Sb-Im-ttr, We shall or <will be loved 

%, &m-&b-Xm-In-I, Te *will be loved 

3. ftm-Sb-imt-ikr, Ihey twill be loved 

Imperfect 

Sing. I. &m-&b-Ar, / was being loved or I was loved &m-&r-4r 

a. ftm-&b-ftr-l8, Ihou wast being loved or Thou ftm-Ar-to-Xs 

or ftm-ftb-Ar-d <ivast loved or &ni-ftr-fir-6 

3. ftm-&b-&t-ttr, He was being loved or He <was ftm-fir-St-tir 

loved 

Plur. I. ftm-ftl)-fiin-ikr, We were being loved or We ftm-ftr-Sm-flr 

a. Smr&l)-ftni-Xn-I, Te were being loved or Te were ftm-Ar-Sm-Xn-I 

loved 
3, ftm-Al)-a2it-flrf 'iHtey were being loved or Tlxy ftm-Sr-ent-lir 

vjere loved 

Imperative. 

Present. Sing. a. *in-ftr-«, Be (thou) loved 
Plur. a. ftm-ftm-In-I, ^B^ (j^^) /o'zvi/ 

T> x c- 2) j.^ .A X. \Thou s halt be loved 

Future. Sing. ^^ ta-ftW»r ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ 

Plur. 3. ftm-ant-to, 72^^ shall be loved 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 
Infinitive Present. ftm-ftr-l, to be loved 

Gerundive. Sing. Norn. m. ^-^'^ \ to love ov to be loved 

n. tSl^SSlL} (used adjecUvally) 

ate. 
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Consonant Conjugation. 

Perfect Stem. 

Active Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative. 

248 Sing. T. rez-I, I ruled or / have ruled 

%, rez-ls-tl, 'Tbou ruledst or Thou bast ruled 
3. rez-It, He ruled or He has ruled 
Plur. I. xex-Im-ftB, We ruled or We have ruled 

2. rez-lB*tI-8, Te ruled or Te have ruled 

3. rez-er-nnt, Usey ruled or They have ruled 

orrez-&:-4 

Completed Future. 

Sing. I. rez-4r-o, I shall have ruled 

3. rez-to-Ifl, Thou v)ilt have ruled 
3. rez-to-Xt, f£r <will have ruled 

Plur. I. rez-to-Im-tUi, /f^ j^a// have ruled 

2, rez-to-It-l8, 2> twill have ruled 

3. rez-dr-lnt, They <will have ruled 



Subjunctive. 

rez-fir-im 

rez-«r-18 - 

MZ''4r-lt 

rez-dr-Xm4ta 

rez-«r-It-l8 

r«z-4r-liit 



[For the quantity of 
-Is, -Imiu, &c. in perf. 
subj. and conq>. fiit. 
ind. see § 281. For 
rez«m2itsee§ 374.] 



Pluperfect. 

Sing. I. rez-fo-am, I had ruled 

2. rez-4r-A8, Thou hadst ruled 

3. rez-Sr-&t, /& i&a^/ rtded 
Plur. I. rex-er-ftm-tts, /^ had ruled 

2. rez-to-a.t-l8, 2> had ruled 

3. roz-Sr-ant, TZntx had ruled 

Infinitive, rez-is-89, /o have ruled 



rez-lB-sem 



rez-lBHsdt 
rezris-BSm-fis 
rez-i8-88t-1s 
rez-is-Bttit 



Supine Stem. 

Active Voice. 

rect-tun, to rule, i.e. ace. case of verbal noun with u- stem 
lect-fL, in the ruling, i.e. ablat. case of verbal noun with a- stem 

Part. Fut. (Sing. Nom.) rect-fir-fts (m.)) 

T60t-1lr-4l (r.) / aiout to rule 
rect-Or-um (n.)) 

Infin. Fut. (Sing. Nom.) reot-flr-ds, -ft, -um esae, to he about to rule 

,. ,, ftiisse, to have been about 

to rule 



Chap, X/F.] 
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Vowel Conjugation. 

Perfect Stem. 

Active Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative. 

249 Sing. I. ftmfty-I, / loved or have loved 

3. ftmftT-lBtl, Thou lovedst or hast loved 
3. ftm&T-It, He loved or has loved 
Plur. I. ftinftT-Xm-tUi, We loved or have loved 

2. &m&Y-lB-ti-s, Ye loved or have loved 

3. ftm&Y-er-nnt, Hbey loved or hanje loved 

or ftm&v-fe-d 

Completed Future. 

Sing. I. taaJk^^-o, I shall have loved 

2. ftm&Y-te-Ia, Thou <wilt have loved 

3. ftm&y-Sr-It, He <will have loved 
Plur. I. ftm&y-dr-Xm-fts,. We shall have loved 

2. ftmfty-Sr-Xt-l8, Te will have loved 

3. ftm&y-dr-int, They <will have loved 



Subjunctive. 

ftmay-dr-lm 

imly-fe-It 

&mty-fe-It 

ftm&y-«r-Im«>fi8 

ftm&y-4r-It-l8 

Amfty-te-liLt 



Pluperfect. 

Sing. I. ftmfty<^r->am, I had loved 

2. flm&y-fo-is, 7>&ou ^/z^j/ /oi;^'^ 

3. ftxnfty-te-&t, He had loved 
Plur. I. &]n&y-flr-am-ft8, We had loved 

2. &in&y-^-ftt-Ia, Te had loved 

3. flxnav-dr-ant, Hxy had loved 



ftm&y-lB-sem 

ftmfty-lB-BSs 

&in&y-lft-sdt 

ftm&y-l8-B6m-1l8 

&]n&y-i8-8Bt-l8 

ftmfty-is-sent 



Infinitive. &mfty-l8-sS, to have loved. 



Supine Stem. 
Active Voice. 



about to love 



Supine. ftm&t-um, to love 

ftm&t-tL, in the loving 

Part. Put. (Sing. Nom.) ftmat-llr- 

ftm&t-ftr' 
&xn&t-1lr 

Infin. Fut (Sing. Norn.) Amftt-tbr-fts, -a, -urn esse, to be about to love 

fOlaMf to have been about 
to love 



vtts (m.) ) 
r-urn (n.); 



»» 



»» 
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Subjunctive. 



»i 



»i 



ly 



?» 



»? 



9» 



sla 



sit 



Supine Stem. 

Passive Voice. 

Perfect. 
Indicative, 
(m.) (C) (n.) 
850 Sing. I. rect-IUi ract-ft rect-om smii, rectlks, reotft, reotnxn Sim 

/ ba've been or am ruled 

2. rect-fta rect-ft rect-um te, 

Tibou bast been or art ruled 

3, rect-fts rect-& rect-nm est, 

He bas been or is ruled 

Plur. I. rect-X reot-ae xsot-ft sftmlia, reot-I, reet-ae, rect-& sim-tts 
We bave been or are ruled 

2. rect-I rect-ae rect-& estis, „ „ „ sxtis 

Te bave been or are ruled 

3. rect-I rect-ae rect-& sunt, ,, „ „ sint 

Tbejf bave been or are ruled 

Completed Future, 

n firo, I shall bave been ruled 
fills, Tbou <wilt bave been ruled 
fixity He <will bave been ruled 

firimus, We sball bave been ruled 
firltb, Te <will bave been ruled 
finmt, They twill bave been ruled 



Sing. 


I. 


rect-lis 


rect-a 


rect- 




2. 


»? 


»» 


9» 




3. 


»» 


»» 


9» 


Plur. 


I. 


rect-I 


rect-ae 


rect 




2. 


»? 


M 


»> 




3- 


?» 


» 


» 



Pluperfect 

Sing. I. rect-tls rect-a rect-um firam, 
/ bad been ruled 

2. rect-fts rect-a rect-um fir&s, 

Tbou badst been ruled 

3. rect-Us rect-a rect-um fir&t, 

He bad been ruled 
Plur. I. rect-X rect-ae rect-a 
We bad been ruled 

2. rect-X rect-ae rect-a 

Te bad been ruled 

3. rect-X rect-ae rect-a 

7i&^ bad been ruled 



»» 



»» 



»» 



>> 



»j 



>> 



rect-iis, -&, -um essem 

essfcs 
essfit 
firftmfts, rect-X, -ae, -& essfimfts 
firfttis „ „ „ essfitXs 

firaat ., ., essent 



i> 



»» »> 



participle Perfect, rect-ils, -ft, -um, ruled. 

Infinitive Perfect (sing. nom.). rect-ils, -ft, -um esse, to bave been^ 
or to be^ ruled. 



Chap, X/K] Inflexions of Verbs. x^ 



Supine Stem. 

Passive Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

251 Sing. I. ftmftt-iiB, -ft^ -um ram, / have been ftmftt-fls, 4^ -urn lim 

or am loved 
a. imftt-iU, -&y -iim es, Ihou bojtbeen ,, „ gis 

or art loved 
3. ftrnftt-fifl, -&, -um est, Be bos been „ „ sit 

or is loved 

Plur. I. ixnftt-I, -ae, -& BftmilB, We have been &in&t-I, -ae, •k simtLt 

or are loved 
%, ftm&t-I, -ae, -& estis, Te have been „ „ litis 

or are loved 
3. ftm&t-I, -ao, *& sunt, Ti&rf have been „ „ slnt 

or are loved 

Completed Future. 

Sing. I. ftrnftt-us, -&, -um too, I shall have been loved 

2. „ „ tols, Thou *wilt have been loved 

3. „ „ tolt, He twill have been loved 

Plur. I. &mftt-I, -ae, -& SrlmUbi, We shall have been loved 

2. „ „ Mtibi, Te twill have been loved 

3. „ „ tonnt, Hjey twill have been loved 

Pluperfect. 

Sing. I. ftm&t-tls, -&, -imi toam, / had ftmftt-Hs, -&, -nm essem 
been loved 

2, fim&t-fts, -&, -um firfts, Tbou badst „ „ essSs 

been loved 

3. ftm&t-fts, -&, -um to&t, He had „ „ essSt 

been loved 

Plur. I. &m&t-I, -ae, -& tofimfts, We had ftm&t-I, -ae, -& essfimtLs 
been loved 

2. ftm&t-I, -ae, -i to&tis, Te had been „ „ essStls 

loved 

3. Hm&t-I, -ae, -i toant. They had „ „ essent 

been loved 

Participle Perfect (sing. nom.). Amftt-fts, -&, -um, loved. 

Infinitive Perfect (sing. nom.). ftm&t-tbi, -&, -um esse, to have been, 
or to be J loved, 

L. G. 7 
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262 Present Stem. Other Vowel Qmjugatiom. ACTIVE Voice. 



:} 



trIb-u-It-0 



Indicative Mood. 



Singular. 

1. trlb-Tl-o 

2. txlb-u-l8 

3. trlb-n-It 

Plural. 
z. trib-ii4m-tt8 

2. trlb*u-lt-l8 

3. trlb-Tuimt 

Singular. 
I. tril>*ti-aiii 
a. trIb-n-68 
3. trn)-*n-ftt 

Plural. 

I. trIb^u-6in-iL8 
a. tilb-u-6t-l8 
3. trib-u-ent 

Singular. 

1. trib-a-6b-am 

2. trlb-u-9b-fts 

3. trlb-u-6b-&t 

Plural. 

1. trib-u-Sb-ftm-fts 

2. trib-u-db-ftt-ls 

3. trib-u-fib-aat 

Singular. 
2. trIb-u-9 

Plural, 
2. trIb-n-It-4 

Singular. 

2. 

3- 
Plural. 

2. trIb-u-lt^t-8 

3. trib-u-unt-o 

Infin. Pres. 

trlb-u-§r-d 

Part. Pres. (sing, nom 
trib-a-ena 

Gerund (sing. nom.). 
trlb-u-end-um 



Present. 



cSp-l-o 

c&p-Ib 

c&p-U 

c&p-Im-ftB 

c&p-It-Ia 

c&p-t-iut 



and-i-o 

and-Xs 

aud-It 

aiid-Ini"»1U 

and-It-Xs 

and-l-unt 



Future. 



c&p-l-am 
c&p-i-68 

c&p-l-Sm-ftB 

c&p-l-6t-X8 

c&p-i-ent 



and-l-am 

attd-i-68 

avd-l-St 

and-l-6m-1l8 

aud-i-6t-X8 

aud-1-ent 



Imperfect. 
c&iM-Sb-am aud-l-6b-am 
c&p-l-6b-ft8 aud-i-Sb-ft8 
cftp-l-«b-&t aud-i-8b-&t 

c&p-l-8b-ftxn-1l8 aud-l-Sb-Sm-tls 
c&p-i-Sb-ftt-Ia and-i-Sb-&^l8 
eftp-i-eb-aat aud-l-Sb-aut 

Imperative Mood. 

Present. 
c&p-d aud-I 



c&p-It-d 



c&p-It-o 



and-It-ii 



Future. 



aud-It-o 



e&p-It-6t-6 
c&p-i-unt-o 

Verbal Noun-Forms. 



aud-It-5t-d 
aud-i-imt-o 



c&p-fo-d 
o&p-i-ens 



aud-Ir-6 
aud-1-ens 



mOn-e-o 

mOn-Cs 

xndn-^t 

iiidn-«nt 

mOn-Sb-e 
mOn-eb-lB 
nA&-ib-lt 

mOn-^b-bn-iU 

mOn-^b-It-l8 

mdn-^b-imt 

mAn-Sb-azn 
]n6n-6b-ft8 
mdn-6b-&t 

fiidn-Sb-&Di-ti8 

mSn-fib-At-Xs 

mOn-eb-ant 



c&p-l-end-um aud-i-end-iun 



mdn-d 
xndn-6t-6 

xudn-St-Q 



in5n-9t-6t-6 
mdn-ent-o 



md]i-0ii8 
ni6n-«nd-Q]n 
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253 Present Stem. 



Other Vowel Conjugations, Passive Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 



Singular. 


Present 




I. trXb-u-6r 


c&p-l-fir 


aad-l-5r 


m5ii-6-dr 


a. tilb-n-Ar-Is 


cftp-Sr-l8 


aud-Ir-Xi 


mdn-fir-Xi 


3. trXb-u-It-flr 


c&p-It-tir 


aud-It-ftr 


m5n-9t^1lr 


Plural. 






• 


I. trlb-u-Im-i&r 


c&p-Im-tbr 


and-Im-ftr 


m0n-6m-1ir 


a. tzib-n-Imln-X 


cftp-lmln-X 


aud-Imln-X 


in6n-9mIn-X' 


3. trib-Vrimt-fir 


c&p-l-unt-iir 


aud-l-imt-flr 


mdn-e&t-lkr 


Singular. 


Future. 




I. trib-u-ftr 


c&p-l-ar 


and-i-ftr 


xnftn-OIMir 


a. trIb-u-6r-X8 


c&p-l-6r-X8 


aud-l-8r-lB 


mftn-Sb-fe-Xs 


3. tzib-u-St-ftr 


c&p-l-St-Hr 


aud-l-6t-ftr 


mOn-Sb-Xt-tkr 


Plural. 








I. trlb-u-Sm-ttr 


c&p-i-Sm-fir 


aud-l-8m-1ir 


in6n-9b-Im-flr 


a. txIb-n-flmln-X 


c9.p-l-9mln-X 


aad-i-9mIn-X 


mdn-^b-Imln-X 


3. trlb-u-ent-lir 


c&p-l-ent-i&r 


aud-1-ent-tir 


m0n-6b-unt-1tr 


Singular. 


Imperfect. 




I. tilb-ii-6l>-&r 


e&p-l-«b4br 


aud-i-9b-&r 


m6n-6l>-ftr 


2. txib-u-9b-&r-l8 


c&p-i-6b-ftr-l8 


aud-l-Sb-ftr-Is 


mOn-Slx-ftr-Is 


3. tilb-u-6l>-&t-1ir 


c&p-l-fib-at-tkr 


aud-l-fb4Lt-ftr 


mttn-Sb-ftt-tbr 


Plural. 








I. trlb-u-eb-ftm-lir c&p-i-«b-am-1ir 


aud-l-6b-ftm-tLr 


xnOn-^b-ftm-tbr 


a. tril>-u.6b-ftiiiXn-lc&p-l-6b-ftmIn-l 


aud-l-61>-&mln-i 


mSn-Sb-ftmXn-i 


3. trlb-u-SD-aat-tocftp-l-SVaiit-ttr 


aud-l-^b-ant-itr 


ziidn-61>-ant-ftr 




Imperative Mood. 




Singular. 


Present 


r« 




3. trIb-u-4r-5 


c&p-dr-d 


aud-Xr-S 


m5n-&-6 


Plural. 




< 




a. trlb-u-Imln-I 


cdp-Xmln-X 


attd-Imln-X 


mOn-SxnXn-X 


Singular. 


Future 


• 




^•l tilb-u-lt-5r 

3-1 


o&p-It-6r 


aud-Xt-Or 


mOn-et-dr 


Plural. 








3. trlb-u-imt-GT 


c&p-i-imt-5r 


andrl-unt-Or 


mOn-ent-dr 




Verbal Noun-Forms. 




Infin. Pres. 








trib-u-X 


c&p-X 


aud-Xr-X 


m0a-6r-X 


Gerundive (ang. nom.). 






tilb-u-«nd-u8 


qftp4-end-uB 


aiid-i-«iid-t&g 


in6n-«nd-fts 
7—2 



1 
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254 Present Stem. Other Fowel Qmjugatio/u. Active Voice. 

Subjunctive Mood. 



Singular. 

z. trlb-u-am 
a. trn>-a-&8 
3. trlb-u-&t 

Plural. 

I. trlb-u-Sm-fts 
a. trIb-u-&t-lB 
3* trlb-u-ant 

Singular. 

I. trlb-a-«r-*em 

3. trlb-u-«r-dt 

Plural. 

I. trlb-u-Ar-Sm-llB 
a. Mb-n-fo-St-lB 
<:. trlb-u-fe-ent 



Present. 

e&p-i-am aud-l-am 

oAp-i-As aud-l-fts 

e&p-i-&t aud-i-ftt 



o&p-l-lm-tts 

C&P-i-&t-lB 

o&p-l-ant 



aud-i-ftm-IU 

aud-l-&t-l8 

and-l-ant 



Imperfect. 

c&p-fe-em and-Ir-em 

c&p-4r-te aad-Ir-68 

cftp-(r-dt aod-Ir-fit 



c&p-to-tai-fts aad-Ir-6m-iU 
c&p-fe-6t-l8 aad-Ir-9t-l8 
c&p-fir-ent aud-Ir-ent 



inOii-6-*ani 

mdn-e-lB 

niAn-e4lt 



mAn-e-im-tka 

m&n-6-&t-lB 

mOn-e-ant 



]]i0ii-6r-€iii 

m0n-6r-^s 

mOn-Sr-dt 



m6n-€r-&n-ft8 

mdn-fir-St-lB 

mOn-Sr-ent 
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Singular. 

I. trXb-n-ftr 
a. trlb-u-ftr-Is 
3. trlb-u-ftt-tbr 

Plural. 

I. trlb-u-Sm-iir 
%. trlb-n-ftni^-X 
3. trlb-u-ant-tbr 

Singular. 

I. trIb-Q-ft>Sr 
a. trll>-u-dr-6r-l8 
3. trlb-u-dr-6t-ftr 

Plural. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present, 

e&p-l-&r and-i-ftr 

c&p-i-Ar-Xi and-i-ftr-Is 

c&p-i-St-l&r aad-i-&t-iir 



c&p-i-Am-lir 
c&i»-l-&mXn-X 
c&p-i-ant-iLr 



and-i-Om-iir 
aad-l-&mln-l 
aud-i-ant-tlr 



Imperfect. 

e&p-Sr-Sr aud-&-Ar 

e&p-Sr-Sr-Is and-Ir-6r-l8 
c&p-9r-5t-ftr aad-Ir-6t-iLr 



X. trn>-n-6r-5m-tUr eftp-9r-5m-ftr 

2. trlb-u-5r-6mln-l c&p-Sr-^mln-I 

3. tilb-u-Sr-exit-ftr c&p-Ar-ent-ftr 



aud-Ir-Sm-ibr 
and-Ir-6min-I 
and-Ir-ent-ftr 



Passive Voice, 



mdn-e-ftr 

mOn-e-ftr-lB 

mdn-e-ftt-iir 

mto-e-Sbn-fir 
mdn-e-fimlxL-I 
mOn-e-ant-lir 



in6n-6r-4r 

m5n-6r-9r-lB 

m0n-6r-5t-tir 

m0n-6r-§m-ikr 

mdn-6r-fiinXii-I 

mOn-Sr-ttit-ilr 
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256 Perfect Stem. 



Singular. 

1. trlbu-I 

2. trXbn-l8-U 

3. tilliu-It 

Plural. 

I. tzlba-!xn-1l8 
a. trXbn-i8-tl8 
3. txnm-er-nnt 

Singula. 

1. tiit)Ti-er-o 

2. tilba-dr-lB 

3. trlbu-dr-It 

Plural. 

1. trlbu-fir-lm-IU 

2. trlba-6r-lt*l& 

3. tadbu-dr-int 

Singular. ' 

1. tilba-Sr-ani 

2. trlbu-Sr-fts 

3. tiiba-er-&t 

Plural. 

1. trlbu-Sr-ftm-Hs 

2. trlbu-dr-At-Xs 

3. trXbu-6r-ant 



Singular. 

1. tribu-Sr-lm 

2. tzIba-te-lB 

3. trlba-Sr-It 



O/i&pr Vowel Conjugations. 
Indicative Mood. 



Active Voice, 



Perfect. 



oSp-X 

cSp-is-tX 

o6p-It 



andlv-I 

andlT-is-tl 

andlv-Xt 

andly-Im-tUi 
audly-lft-tXs 
andlv-er-imt 



cep-im-IU 

c6p-ls-tl8 

oSp-er-nnt 

Completed Future. 
c6p*fe-o andlT-fir-o 

c6p-dr-l8 andXY<^-i8 

cCp-Sr-It aadly<^-lt 



c^-Sr-lm-tLs 

e6p-6r-lt-l8 

c6p-fir-lnt 



audly-Sr-lm-tls 

aadl7-6r-lt-l8 

andXy-dr-int 



Pluperfect. 
cCp-Sr-am audXy-dr-am 

cSp-&r-fts andly-Sr-As 

c9p-dr-&t andXy-diHiit 



o6p-9r-ftxn-iUi 

c6p-6r-at-l8 

cSp-dr-ant 



aadXy-fo-Om-tls 

audly-dr-&t-l8 

audXy-Sr-ant 



( : 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Perfect. 



cSp-Sr-lm 

oSp-6r-l8 

cSp-dr-Xt 



Plural. 

1. trlba-fir-lqpL-fts c6p-6r-iin-tL8 

2. trlbu-dr-it-Is cSp-Sr-it-Is 

3. trXbu-dr-lnt 

Singular. 

1. tribu-lB-sem 

2. trIba-iB-B6s 

3. trlbu-is-86t 



andly-6r-lm 

andXy-Sr-lB 

aodXy-di^-Xt 

audly-^r-im-lls 
audXy-dr-lt-Is 
c9p-&r-lnt audly-Sr-int 

Pluperfiect. 
cSp-is-sem andly-lB-sem 

cSp-i8-B88 aadXy-i8-868 

cep-i8-8dt aadXy-i8-8dt 



Plural. 

1. t]iba-l8-85m-iUi c6p-l8-88m-iLs 

2. tribn-is-s6t-Xs c6p-l8-86t-Is 

3. tr$)ni-i8-8ent c6p-l8-*8ent 



mOnn-I 

in6nu-lB-tX 

mdnu-It 

mOnu-Xm-tlB 
]n6iia-lB-tXB . 
m6nu-er-imt 

xndxm-dr-o 

mdnu-6r-l8 

mdnu-fe-Xt 

mdnu-Ar-lm-llB 

m5iiu-fir-lt-lB 

m6xiu-fe-int 

m6na-Ar-am 

xndnU'fe-AB 

mOnu-fir-At 

mOnn-er-ftm-ilB 

mfina-Sr-ftt-XB 

mOnu-Sr-ant 



m6nu-9r-lm 
xn5iLn-Sr-i8 
mOnu-Sr-Xt .' 

mOna-dr-lm-ftB 

mOnn-dr-it-lB 

mdnu-dr-lnt 

mOnn-lB-Bem 

mdnu-lB-868 

xnOnu-iB-Bdt 



andly-lB-BSni-ftB mOnu-lB-BSm-ftB 
audly-lB-sSt-lB xu6na-lB-s6t-lB 
audXy-lB-Bont mdnu-lB-Bent 
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267 Supine IStem. 



Other Vowel Conjugatioru. 
Indicative MoocL 



Passive Voice, 



Singular. 




Perfect. 






I. tilbfit-ite 


oapt^tta 


audlt-tkfl 


mdnXt-tts 


ram 


3- „ 


91 


II 
II 


11 
II 


ert 


Plural. 










I. trlMlt-I 


eapt-X 


andXt-X 


mttnXt-X 


sftmiu 


3- 9) 


»> 
?> 


II 
II 


II 
II 


ertlB 
rant 


Singular. 


Completed Future. 






I. trlbUt-iis 


oapt-llB 


audXt-lto 


ttOnXt^ils 


Uro 


3« ?> 




If 
II 


II 
II 


telB 


PhiraL 










I. trIMlt-X 


oapt^l 


andXt-X 


liiOnXt-X 


teXuuis 


3- n 




II 
II 


II 
II 


4toimt 


Singular. 
I. tilbllt-tlg 


oapl-tUi 


Pluperfect* 
audXt-iU 


indnXt^fts 


6nutt 


3- >, 




II 
II 


11 
II 


firtt 


Plural. 










I. trlbilt-X 


oapt-X 


audXt^ 


mOnft-X . 


trfimfls 


3- ,» 


II 
II 


i> 
II 


II 
II 


fe&tXa 
firftnt 




Subjunctive Mood. 






Singular. 
I. tribllt-fls 


capt-iUi 


Perfect, 
audlt'tts 


monxt-ttn 


tlm 


3- » 


II 
II 


II 
II 


II 
1* 


Sl8 

dt 


Plural. 










I. trlbat-I 


capt-I 


audXt-X 


mOnXt-X 


OmtA 


ft. „ 
3« ?> 


II 
II 


II 
II 


II 
II 


aXtb 
slxit 


Singular. 

I. tm>at-&8 


capt-fifl 


Pluperfect 
audXt^tbi 


mAnXt-tUi 


essem 


3- » 


II 
II 


II 
II 


II 
II 


68858 

essM 


Plural. 










I. trXbflt-I 


capt-X 


aadXt-X 


mdnXM 


esBSxniiB 


ft. 9) 

3. » 


11 


II 
II 


II 
II 


e88StX8 

essent 
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268 Deponent verbs have the inflexions of the passive voice with the 
active meanings and have also a present and future participle active and 
the gerunds and supines. 

The following examples are given (for brevity's sake) only in the 
first person singular, or other leading form : B^kLVL^, follow; VTMi^^praj; 
r&te^,/ear. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present. 



TSreor 



BSqvor, I follow or am pr6cor 

follotiving 
8$qtaar, I shall follow prte&bor 

s64u5l)ar, / was follow- prdcftbar 

ing or Ifollofived 
sdofLtiu sum, / followed prdc&tas snm 

or have followed 
Comp. Fut. sScdtiifl Sro^ J shall have prSc&tns 6ro 

followed 
Pluperfect. sdctLtiu foam, / hadfol'- prSc&tuB Sram T^xltus dram 

liwed 



Future. 
Imperfect. 

Perfect. 



yftrSbor 
yfirebar 

vftrltufl sum 

YdrltUB Sro 



Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect 
Pluperfect, 



Present. 
Future. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

B&qjax, I be following ov prficer vSrear 

I follow 
sSqufirer, I *were follofw- prSc&rer vSrSrer 

ing or Ifollocived. 
Bdciitus Sim, I followed prSc&tos aim vfoltns sim 
sdcatUB essem, / hadfol" prSc&tus essem TtoltaB essem 

lowed 



Imperative Mood. 

BlkiJaair^ follow (thou) prScftrS 

stedtor, thou shalt follow pr6c&tor 



VfeBrS 
▼drStor 



Infinitive. 

Present. 
Perfect 



Verbal Nouns. 

BS411I, to follow prScftri 

sdcHtiis esse, to havefol- prScfttns 
lowed 



Participles. 

Present E^ximn, following prfidjui 

Future. sScHtiUraB, going to follow prfic&ttLrus 

Past. sCetLtus, having followed prdc&tus 

Gerund. sSqnendiim, ^//o<u;/;f^ prficaudum 

Gerundive. sSquendus, to follow or prScaaduB 

to befollofwed 



▼firerl 
▼SxItTis esse 



vSremt 

▼SxltiLraB 

vdrituB 

YfirendTun 
Y6reildiui 
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CHAPTER XV. 
INFLEXIONS OF sum AND OTHER IRREGULAR VERBS. 

259 The tenses of the verb of being are partly from a root es- whence 
es-um (Gr. ci/ii for i(T\u) and partly from the root fb- (whence fio), 
Gr. ^v6>. Po8-8iixn, / am able or / can^ is a compound of pOte siim, and 
ususuly retains the t before a vowel but assimilates it to a following -s. 



Pitsent. 
Sing. I. mun, I am 

2. 6b, iibou art 

3. est, He is 
Plur. I. sOmtbi, We are 

2. eft-tis, Te are 

3. rant, T^hey are 
Future. 

Sing. I. too, 1 shall he 

2, 9>riB,Tbou<iviltbe 

3. tolt, He <will be 



Indicative. 

poB-snm, I can slm 

pOtds, THjou canst sis 

pdtest, He can sit 

poBBtlmils, fVe can Bimtbi 

pdtestls, Te can sltlB 

poBBunt, They can slnt 



pdtSro, I shall be able 
pdtdrls, Thou <wilt be able 
p6ttolt, He will be able 



Subjunctive. 



poaslm 

POBBiB 

POBBit 

POBBlmftS 

POBBltiB 

POBBint 



Plur. I. htimXkA^We shall be p5tdrlm1is, We shall be able 



2. MXiA^ Te <ivill be 

3. iSinmt,7hey tivill be 
Imperfect. 

Sing. I. toam, I was 

2. tofts, Thou wast 



pdtdxitiB, Te will be able 
pOttount, Thty will be able 

pOttoam, / could or eBBem 

might 
p6tSrft8,72>otf couldestWB^a 

or migbtest 
p6ttoftt 
j>dtto&miLs 
p6tdr&tX8 
pditoant 



posBem 



PO8888 



essSt 
eBB9m&8 

OBBStlB 

essent 



pdtul. 



I could or 
might 



3. dr&t, He <ivas 
Plur. I. drftml&B, We were 

2. drfttlB, Te were 

3. toant. They were 
Perfect. 

Sing. I. fal, I was or have 
been 

2. fulBti, Thou wast 

or&^c. 

3. fUIt, He was 
Plur. I. fuImtlB, We were 

2. folBtibi, Te were 

3. fuSrunt, They were pOtuSrunt 
Comp. Future. 

Sing. I. futoo, / shall have pOtutoo, / shall have been able &^c. 

been S^c, 

2. futols pStutolB 

3. faSrIt pdtufirlt 
Plur. I. ta6x!5mjXB, We shall pOtutolmuB 

have been 
fato!tl8 pOtuSrltilB 



POSBfit 

poBBtonits 

POSBfitlB 

poBBent 



pOtuistl 

pdtuXt 

pfttoImlLs 

p6ttUBtlB 



futolzn pdtntoim 

fbtols p5ta&l8 

to&Ax p5tntolt 
fatolmfis pdtutolmlLs 
fato!tXB pdtaddtlB 
fafirlnt p6tutolxit 



2. 



3. fatolnt 



pOtutolnt 
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Pluperfect. Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Sing. X. taXnm, IJbad been v^iiMinmjIbad ftduem pdtnlBsem 

&■•€, been Me ^c, 

2, fafofts .pfttoBxfts . ItilJMfiB- pdtnlnSB 

3. fti«r&t p«tn6r&t AiisBSt p6tiiJiM«t 
Plur. I. ftifirflmtLB pdtuirftmtbi faiBBSmfis pOtulssimfls 

a. fuftrfttiB pOtnfeftklB ltilB86tl8 pdtulufitlB 

3. fateant pOtnArant foiBBent pAtuiMent 

Imperative. 

Present Sing. a. Ss, ^<r Future Sing, a anid 3, esto 

Plur. a. e8t(S, beje Plur. 2. estOtd 

3, sni^to 
Verbal Nouns. 
Infinitive. Present, esse posse 

Perfect, fnlsse p6tiil89e 

Future. fOre or f&ttLras esse 
Participles, Present (s-ens or ens) pOtens, poctverfidy only adj, 

only in compounds. 
Future, flitanis 

260 Es in pres.. ind. is always long in Plautus and Terence. 

When ^st came after a vowel or m, the e was omitted in speaking and 
sometimes in writing (nata ^j natnm st, oratio st). So e. g. in Cicero, 
and {according to L. Miiller) always both in scenic and dact3dic verse. 
The same was not unfrequently the case with es after a vowel, and perhaps 
after m also; e.g. nacta's, lignnxn's. In the comic writers a short final 
syllable in s also coalesces with est; e.g. fieustnst, opust, slxnlllst, for 
fEUStus est, opus est, simlUs est; occasionally with es; e.g. nactu's, 
8lmm*8, for nactos es, slmllis es. (Ritschl.) 

A form for the pres. subj. siem, sl,es, slot, sient, is frequent in Plautus 
and Terence. Cicero speaks of it as used in his time. Another form for 
the same tense foam, ftias, fnat, ftiaiLt is also frequent in PJautus and 
other scenic poets, except Terence, who like Vergil uses it once only. The 
compounds occasionally have -sies, -slot, -sient. For the imperfect subj. 
fOrem, fOres, f&rfitls, fdrent are frequently used in most writers. 

The perfect &c. are in Plautus occasionally flivlt, fflYerlt, &c. 

261 Like sum are inflected its compounds, viz. absum (perf. abftil or 
ftfai), adsnm or aspiim {perf. adflil or affoi), dSsnm (de-est, de-eram, 
&c. pronounced d6st,' dSram, &c.), Insom, Intersom, obsimi, praesum 
(3rd pers. sing, praest, often written praeest), prCsum (prOd- before a 
vowel; e.g, prod-es, prod-ero), subsum, supersnm. Of these adsom and 
praesum alone have a present participle absens, praesens. 

For inf. posse early writers have sometimes potesse; and for posstm, 
possls we find sometimes in Plaut. and Ter. possiem, ppsslfis. 

The full forms, potis sum, es, est, eram, ero, slm, &c. are found in 
pme- Augi^staii poets ; ^specially potis est in Terence, Lucretius, and once 
in Vergil ; pote fuisset once in Ter. Pptls ^nd pot^ ^e ^Iso used as 
direct predicates without the verb. 

Fotestur, possitUT, poteratur^ are quoted as used occasionally with 
passive infinitive in early writers (not now extant). Fotestur once in Lucr. 



to6 



2^2 Indicatifve Mood, Do, 

Present Tense. ^iw. 
Sing. I. do 
2. dfts 

Plur. I. dAmni 

2. d&tifl 

3. daiLt 
I^utufe Sing. i. d&bo 

2. d&MB 

Imperf. Sing. z. d&tMua 
Perf. Sing. i. dSdi 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Pres. Sing. i. dem 
Plur. I. dSmni 
Imperf. Sing. i. d&tem 

Imperative, 

Pres. Sing. 2. d& 

Plur. 2. d&te 

Future Sing. 2. d&to . 

Plur. 2. d&t6te 

3. danto 
Infiniti've. 

Present, d&re 
Future. d&tHnun ^iie 

Participle, 

Present dans 

Future, d&tllnii 

Perfect. d&tnB 

Gerund, dandnm 
Gerundrve, dandvB 



Inflexions. 
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Kilo 




VfilO 


(Kft-TlAO 


Vdio, 


(Ve-Yolo), 


fbrmair-toio). 


be wUUng, 


^ unwilling 


prefer4 


TOlo 


nOlo 


milo 


▼Is 


no&^Xi 


m&flf 


YVlX 


nonsuit 


m&^tat 




nOltkmus 




▼OltlB 


non^nltla 


m&vultlB 


▼5limt 


nUiint 


mftlunt 


▼dlam 


(not used) 


(not used) 


▼0168 


216I08 


mfiles 


▼dlSlMua 


ndUlMun 


mfilfibani 


▼dial 


nOlni 


mum 


▼aim 


nOllm 


inailm 


▼Olmiu 


nfiUmiui' 


waMliwrtM 


▼6Ueni 


nollem 

nSU 
nflUte 
n51Xto 
MlJMUf 


mallem 



▼tilo 



▼Uemi 



▼olendum 



lufllo 



tiSlMfi' 



mails 



(not- tised) 



263 do has a passive voice. The forms der and damur (ist pers.* sing, and 
plur. pres. subj.) are not actually found anywhere. For dnlm,- &c. see 
§230. 

In prae- Augustan language the 3rd pers. sing, and 2nd pers. plural were 
volt, voltis. In conversational language ai vis, al ▼ultis became sXB, sultlB. 

For non via, non viat Plautus has frequently ndvls, ndTolt; on the 
other hand, for nolia, nollt, nolint, nollem he has sometimes the full forms 
non TellB, &c. 

Also in Plautus frequently mft^Olo (once also in Terence), mft^Uet^ 
ma^SUm, ma^eUa, mavelit, ma^ellem. 
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264 





Flo 










(used as pas- 






Eo (stem i-), 


sive of fado), Bdo, 


F«ro, 


F«ror, 


SO' 


become. 


eat. 


bear* 


be borne. 


to 


flo 


(MO 


nro 


firOr 


Is 


fls 


6dl8or68 


f«n 


ferriB 


It 


fit 


«dItorMt 


ftrt . 


fertftr 


Imiu 




MXntiu 


fiximiui 


firlmikr 


Itis 




MXtis or eitls 


fertlB 


firlmXnl 


ftimt 


flant 


Mont 


linmt 


firunttkr 


Ibo 


flUll 


Mam 




firftr 


Ibis 


flit 


Mil 


firii 


firirlB 


hmuii 


fUbam 


idiiMm 


fixibaa 


fftriMr 


iTl 


fkctnsmim 


idi 


tUi 


Ifttu warn 


tatti 


flain 


idamoridlm 




firftr 


Mmiu 


fiSmiu 


id&mns or 
idxmiu 


fixftimui 


firftmur 


Irem 






ferrer 


I . 


n 


ideor is 


fir 


ferre 


Ite 


fite 


i<Ute or este 


ferte 


firlmXnl 


Ito 




idlto or esto 


ferto 


fertor 


Xtme 




idltiteoreitOte fertOte 




donto 




Munto 


finmto 


fimntor 


Ire 


fl«ri 


idire or esse 


fttlYO 


flUTl 


ItOnueBse 


fiustmiifiri 


isttnuMse 


Ifttflms iBM 


l&tamlil 



l&Mms 

firendum 
firendus 



ULtUB 



266 



lens Mens fixens 

G. inntls 

isftms 
flactus 
inndimi fftdendum idendnxn 

-enndiis (in comp.) fiU^endns Mendiis 

AmUo is the only compound of eo, which is inflected regularly like a 
verb with I stem. 

Faturus slxn, fore, fatums esse, are frequently used for parts of flo. 

Flerem, fieri, in Plautus and Terence often have the stem 1 long. 

Of the compounds with prepositions the following forms occur : cottflt, 
confleret, conflerent, confierl ; defit, deflet, defiat, defieri ; ecflerl ; infit ; 
interflat, interflerl i superflt, sttperflat, superfierl. 

In the passive we find estnr for editor (3 pres. ind.)» and essitnr (once 
in Varr.) for Miritnr (3 pers. imperf. subj. ). The contracted forms are 
also found from oomido, and some (exest, exesse, exesset) from exMo. 

266 Qnio, liiq,iiio, resemble eo, but have no imperative, participle, or 
gerund. Only the present indie, and subj. are at all frequent. Quis and 
quit (pres. act.) are only used after non, as non qnls, nonqult (for ne- 
quls, cLQ.), There are a few instances in early writers of passive forms, 
qnltns sum, qnitur, qneatur; nequlta est, nequltvr. Qaeatnr once in 
Lucr. But they are used only with a pass, infin. (e.g. nequltur oompriml). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INFLEXIONS OF PERSON, NUMBER AND VOICE, 

r The suffixes, which denote person and nnmber in the active voice, are 
the same in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, except in 
some persons of the perfect, and in the first person Angular of die present 
and compleled future of the indicative mood. 

In the passive voice the intleiuons for this purpose aie the same in all 
those tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, which are expressed 
by simple forms. (The lenses denoting completed action are expressed by 
compound forms, e.g. amatiu snin.) 

These sufliies are as follows, the initial vowel being given in the oldest 
form in wluch, apart from early inscriptions, it appears in any verbs. 

Active. Passive. Perfect Active. 

Siiigulat. 1st person ■M" -W ■* 

md „ -Is -er-la -IsU 



and „ -It-U -Imlnl -Irt-Ii 

3rd „ -ont -ont-flr -wnnt 

initial vowet of the suffix (B, A, 8, ^ is absorbed by an imm». 
linea,e,orIj 

in the lA pers. sing., if the ni is not retained ; 
in the 3td pets. pi. present, if -nut (-out) follow -t 
other vert>s (mm, do, ftro, TOlo, edo) some of these suffixes 
al vowgl in the present tense. 

First Persok. 



-m is dropped in the ^gular of the present indicative of all 

«r-o)s 

lo; viz, mun (for 8a-mn), I am, and Inqua-m, quetk I i) 

: completed future of all verbs ; e.g. tutULTeio ; 

e future indicative of all verbs with steins ending in -a or -a, 

ivith stems ending in -1 ; e.g. bmitio, mCnSbo, Ibo. 

IS the final a is contracted with the initial of the su<Si ; e.g. 

fOm ; do for da-om. Other vowel verl>3 retain their character- 

e.g. trih-n-o, mOn-e-o, aud-i-o, oftp-l-o. But three 1 verbs 

e ; viz, Go (stein 1-), QDM (stem 411I-), and its compound 

inam lias apparently a stem in &, whidi except in ist sing. 

ntoL 
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_^ ' 

The perfect indicative always ends in X. The proper personal suffix (m) 
has dropped off altogether. 

In the passive voice the only change from the active is the addition of r, 
if the m has dropped aYi'ay, or the substitution of it for m if the m has been 
retained in the active; e.g. act. ftmo, ftm&bo; pass. Amor, ftm&bor; but 
act. amabam, amem ; pass, amabar, amer. 

This r is generally considered to be a substitute for •, the proper passive 
inflexion being, as is supposed, the reflexive pronoun^ M. 

Plural, The vowel before m is weakened to I in all verbs with stpms 
ending in u, or in I, or in a consonant, 

except in the present indicatives of three verbs; viz. slUniui, we are, 
v51ibnii8, and their compounds, and the old form quaesttmiu (stem quaes-)! 
we pray, where we have the older vowel u. dft-miu retains the radical &. 

With these exceptions the suffix is the same in all tenses of all verbs, 
except when the initial vowel is absorbed by a preceding a, e, or L 

The final -us is the part of the suffix which distinguishes the plural 
number. Its origin is uncertain. 

In the passive the final s is changed to r ; e.g. ftm&mikB, imftmiir. 

Second Person. 

270 The consonant contained in the suffix of the second person is 8 in the 
singular (changed before another vowel to r in the passive), and t in the 
plural. The perfect indicative has t in the singular also. The personal 
pronoun of the second person sing, in Latin (tu) and the Doric dialect of 
Greek (ri$) exhibits this t ; in the Attic dialect of Greek it exhibits s ((rv). 

Singular, In the present tense of ffiro, I bear; yOlo, iToill; Mo, I eat; 
the short vowel ^ is omitted or absorbed ; hence fen (for fSrls), vis 
(generally taken to be for vdlis, yIUs, vlls), and Ss (for Mis, eds). es (fis 
Plautus and Terence, ds in subsequent poets) is also the 2nd pers. sing, 
present indicative of sum, / am. 

All a-, e-, and I- verbs have the final syllable long; viz. fts, Ss, Is. 
Not so the verbs with I ; e.g. capio, capls. 

In the perfect indicative the suffix for the second pers. sing, ends in 
-isti, of which ending -tl is the proper personal suffix. 

In the passive -Sris (at first sight) appears to be formed by placing the 
characteristic passive r before the personal suffix ; the true theory however 
is no doubt that the passive suffix, with a short preceding vowel, being 
placed after the personal suffix caused the s between two vowels to change 
to r, necessitating also the change of the vowel 1 to e before r. Thus 
rSgSxls is for reg-is-ls. The passive suffix itself (i.e. s for se, § 268) was 
allowed to remain s, instead of being changed to r, as usually, in order to 
avoid having two r's close together. 

271 -re (e.g. amabare) is more common than -ris (e.g. amabarls) in 
Plautus, and, except in present tense, in Cicero and Vergil. It is frequent 
in Horace, rare in Livy ; and is usually avoided by all writers where the 

^ A passive formed by a reflexive pronoun is seen in Germ. Das versteht 
sich von selbst ; French Le corps se trouva; Ital. Si loda Vuomo modesto 
(*The modest man is praised') ; Span. Las aguas se secaron (*The waters 
were dried up*). Key, Lat. Gr, § 379. 
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form would then be the same as the present infinitive active. Hence -zis is 
retained in pres. indie, (with rare exceptions) in verbs which have an active 
voice; but in deponents (where there is no risk of confusion, as the in6nitive 
ends in i) -re is frequent in Plautus, sometimes found in Cicero ; -lis is 
usual in Vergil and Horace. 

272 Plurals The plural suffix -Itis contains the personal pronoun of the 
second person (t), and the syllable -Is, which is either a pronoun of the 
second person in its other form, or a suffix of plurality. 

In the present tense of the four verbs named above (§ 270) the initial 1 
of the suffix is again omitted : fertlB for ftritls, TOltis or tqI^ for vttUtiB, 
estifl for MitlB (§ 264), ye eat^ and for (originally) teXtls, ye are. So also 
in <!UUtls. 

In the perfect 1 is simply suffixed to the singular form* 

In the passive voice the suffix •Xmlni is probably a masculine plural 
participial form. The Greek present passive participle is of the same form ; 
viz. -dxnSnds, plur. fimftnol. Originally, perhaps, 68tl9 was used with it, as 
it is used with a past participle to form the perfect passive. 

Third Person, 

278 The -t in the suffix of the 3rd person, both smgular and plural in all 
tenses, is a demonstrative pronoun, found in the Greek (so-called) article, 
and in iste, tot, talis, tantiu, &c. 

Singular, In |the present tense of snm. Mo, f8ro, ydlo, the short 
vowel before -t is not found ; viz. est (both from sum and from Mo), fert, 
volt, or (later) vnlt. 

The third person sing, active of a*, e<, and i- verbs was originally long, 
as may be inferred from the passive voice (amftt-vi', monSt-ur, audlt-nr), 
and is actually found long not unfrequently in Plautus, and sometimes in 
Augustan poets. 

In the perfect active the suffix is the same as in the present (4t). 
Plautus sometimes, and more rarely Augustan poets, have this -it long. 

To form the passive, -nr is suffixed to the active form. 

274 Plural, The plural suffix is usually -nzit, but in prae- Augustan inscrip- 
tions, in Plautus, and Varro, the older -ont was retained after ▼ (or u) ; 
e. g. ylvont, confluont, loquontur. Of this suffix the t is probably the 
same as in the singular ; the origin of the n is uncertain. 

The passive is formed (as in the singular) by suffixing -iir to the active 
form. 

The perfect suffix is the same as the present, the ending being er-nnt, 
of which the -er is the same as the -Is (before t) of the second person. The 
penult (-er) is usually long (e.g. rexerunt, amaySrunt), but the dactylic 
poets, beginning with Lucretius (not Ennius) often, and others occasionally, 
shorten it; e.g. donnl6mnt, loc&venmt, BUbSgSnmt, &c. (Plant.), em6- 
runt (Ter.) ; dedfirunt. fadrunt, eziftrunt, &c. (Lucr.). 

-6re (for -Snint) is not uncommon in Plautus and Terence, rare in Cicero 
and Caesar, but frequent in dactylic poets and Livy. 

In the Completed future indie, the suffix-vowel is 1 instead of u (•ftrint 
for -drunt) ; probably in order to avoid confusion with the perfect. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
INFLEXIONS OF MOOD. 

1. Indicative Mood. 

275 The indicative mood contains no special inflexions to distinguish it. 
The imperative and subjunctive moods are distinguished from it by 
certain modifications. 

2. hnj^ative Mood. 

(a) Present. The imperative present appears to consist of short- 
ened forms of the indicative present The final s is thrown off, and -I 
is changed to 6 (or rather, as the form probably originally ended in -es, 
the 8 is simply thrown off; cf. § 19). Hence the active rftgis becomes 
rSgS; rfigltlfl, r«gltd; the passive rftyfirls, rftgdrt; the 2nd pers. plural 
rftgiinlnl is the same as in the indicative. But from verbs with vowel 
stems in a-, e-, Z- (not 1*) the 8 is thrown off in the singular without 
fiirtlier change; e.g. amfi^ mon9, audL The exceptional form noU is 
formed from the And pers. sing, of the jubjunetive present. 

276 In the verbs dtloo, tSro (and their compounds), fftdo (with compounds 
which retain the radical a), and dloo, the final e of the singular was always 
dropped after Terence's time ; e.g. dtlc, IBr, f&c, cftlefius, die. In Plautus 
and other poets the imperatives oflen occur before words beginning with a 
vowel, in which case it is difficult to decide whether the text should be due 
or duce ; &c. 

68 or ta (from sum, cf. § 370), 68 from 6do were used for the imperative 
2nd pers. sing, as well as for the indicative- 

In verbs which have short penult, and vowel stems in a, e, 1, and also 
in the compounds of eo, the imperative-forms in Plautus and Terence often 
shortened the final vowel; e.g. comm6d&, m6n6, JtLb6, &dl, &bl; especially 
in colloquial forms ; e. g. m&nddimi, t&c6dtmi, m6n68i8, vIdfisiaL 

277 (^) Future, The future imperative active is distinguished by a 
suffix, originally -6d. In the form which is common to the second and 
third persons, e.g. reg-It-0, and the form for the third person plural, 
e.g. regonto, the -d has fallen off, as in the ablative case of nouns (cf. 

§ 19)- 

The suffix appears to have been simply added to the present indicative 
forms of the third person singular and plural. (The use of this form for 
the second person singular was probably due to -t being a characteristic of 
the second personal pronoun.) The plural second person is formed by 
appending -e (for -68, later -is) a& the sign of plurality in this person to a 
modified form of the singula/ ; e.g. r6ff-lt-iJt-e (for r6g4t-0d-e). 

The passive forms substitute -r for the final -d; e.g, r6gIt-or for 
r6glt-od ; r6gaixt-or for r6gunt-od. 

278 In Plautus, Cato, and old inscriptions, a form in -mino is (rarely) found 
for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, of the imperative of deponents ; e. g. profits* 
mlno, praefi-m&LO, progredl-mlno, fru-I-mlno. One instance of a passive 
verb denimtlamlno is found. This old form is of the same origin as the 
2nd pers. plur. indicative in -mini. 
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3. Subjunctive Mood* 

879 The subjunctive is characterised by a lengthened vowel inunediately 
before the consonant of the pei^nal suffix* 

Present, This vowel is ft in the present tense of all verbs, except 
verbs with ft- stems, in which it is 6; e.g. reg-Sr-mns, regSmnr; mone- 
ftmtui, monefimur; aadlfimus, aadlfimiir; trlbuftmiu, tribnSmiir; but 
axnSmUB, amemnr. 

Except also some in which it is X; viz. sim, 8l8, &c. from sum; 
Yelim, yells, &c. from viOo; and the compounds of both; e.g. possim, 
abBlm, &c., nolim, malim, 

280 So also (besides the more usual forms) Mlm, edb, edit, edMus, editis, 
edint (Plaut esp. in phrase habeo quod edlm, Cat., Hor.) ; cOmddixii» 
comediB, comedlnt (Plaut.), ezedlnt (Plaut.). 

Also from duo (an old form of do?^), dulm, duls, dult, dulnt (Plaut, 
Ter., and old law language) ; Interduim (Plaut.) ; perduim, perduis, per- 
dult, perdnlnt (Plaut., Ter., chiefly in phrase Di te perduint, which is 
also used by Cicero) ; creduis, credult (Plaut., who has also forms from 
this verb with the more regular ft; e.g. duas, creduas, creduant, accre- 
duas. Cf. foat, § 260). 

Sum and its compounds had an older form Blem, sies (see § 460), from 
which Blm, sis, &c. are contracted. The -es, -et is perhaps only the older 
form of the personal suffix -la, -It. But more probably it corresponds to 
the long final syllable in Gr. etrjv, Sansk. sydm. 

281 Imperfect and Pluperfect, The long vowel in these tenses is 9 in all 
verbs; e.g. rexissSmus, amavlssfimuB, &c. 

Perfect, The vowel (assumed to have been originally long) is I, 
which however, probably from confusion with the completed future, is 
in dactylic poets as often short as long. The pertinent instances are 
as follows: 

Perf. subj. -6x1-: dedexItlB (Enn.); fuerls (Hor. inhexam.); respuerls 
(Tib.) ; dederlB, crediderls, contulexlg (Ovid). 

-6rl- : SgerlmuB, respexerls (Verg.), dlzerls (Hor. in hexam.). 

Comp. fut. ind. -dri-: dederltls, traaslerltls, contlgerltlB (Ovid), 
feceximus (CatuU. in a hendecasyllable), dederls, ocdderls, miscuerls, 
audlerls (Hor. in hexam.), dederls (Prop., Ov. severed times). 

-6rl- : vlderlmuB (Lucr.) ; vldexItlB, dlzerltls (Ovid) ; suspezerls, revo- 
caverls (Verg.); vitaverls, detorserls, acceperls, coeperls (Hor. in hexam.)* 

In Plautus and Terence there appears to be no instance incompatible 
with the rule of I for perf. subj., 1 for compl. fut. indie. 

282 The forms for the subjunctive appear best explicable by assuming the 
proper suffix to be I (seen in the Greek optative), which was contracted 
with a preceding ft to 6. Thus amas, ama-I-s, axnSs; amftra-s (an assumed 
indicative, see below, § 285), am&ra-i-s, amarfis ; amftvlBsa-s (an assumed 
indie. ), amftvlBsa-i-s, amftylssSfl (or esses for esa-l-s may be supposed to 

1 The forms Interduo, Plaut. Capt. 694, concreduo. Id. Auh 577, are 
used apparently as completed futures ind. 
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have been suffixed at once). But as I suffixed to the present; indicative of 
vowel verbs other than those with a stems would have given still the same 
form when contracted, an & (seen in the Greek subjunctive) was substituted 
in all such cases. The consonant verbs eventually followed this analogy, 
the forms iii 1 (see § 280) being either sporadically used or (if originally 
usual) only sporadically retained. Sis and Telia, &c. retain the I, because 
they have other points of difference from the indicative* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
TENSES FORMED FROiM THE PRESENT STEM. 

283 Present, The present indicative is formed simply by suffixing the 
inflexions of number and person. The present subjunctive has a 
inood inflexion in addition. 

Future^ The future indicative is in consonant, in 1- verbs, and in 
n- verbs a modified form of the present subjunctive. The first person 
singular is the same: the other persons have long S where the present 
subjunctive has ft; e.g. fut. regSs, regfimus, &c.; pres. subj. regfts, 
regftmns, 3cc'. In the 3rd pers. sing. act. the final syllable was short 
in the ordinary language. 

This S probably arises from suffixing X (compare the Greek optative) to 
the present subjunctive of these verbs ; e.g. reg-ft-xnu8, reg-ft-I-mus, regS- 
miis ; just as amgmiiB, pres. subj. was formed \% 382). But this formation 
would not do for a- and e- verbs; because in a- verbs such a form (e.g. 
amemus) is already used for the pres. subj. ; and in e- verbs, it (e.g. 
monSmus) would be identical with the present indicative. Accordingly 

2M In a- and e- verbs there is a different mode of forming the future, 
indicative; viz. by suffixing lb- to the present stem, with the final 
vowel of which it is contracted; e.g. axna-, ama-Ib-, amftb-; ist pers. 
plu. amab-imtui, mon-e-, mone-Ib-, mon5b-; ist pers. plur. monSbimus. 

A similar future (besides the ordinary form in -am, -es, -et), is not 
unfrequently formed from I- stems in early writers (Plautus, Terence, &c.) ; 
e.g. apexibo, adgredlbor (comp. adgredlrl for adgredl), larglbere, oppe- 
xlbor, BClbo, &c. But of these forms none are found so late as the first 
century B.C., except Ibo, qulbo, neqnlbo, which are the only forms in use 
at any time. Lenibo is also found in Propertius. 

The verb do has a short penultimate d&bo. 

The verb sum and compounds have apparently merely a different form 
of the present for the future; viz. 8r-o (for esom), ist pers. plur. fir-Imus 
(compare pres. sfimns for Ss-lim-iiB). Most philologers however consider 
ero, &c. to be for esio, the i being similar to that of the present subj. 

L. G. 8 
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285 Imperfect. The imperfect indicative has in all stems a long a pre- 
ceding the personal inflexions. Thus te- with ft suffixed becomes teft- 
which with the personal m and the usual change of s to r becomes 
drftm, I mjos. In all stems except 6»-, b is prefixed to this long a. 
Moreover in all stems but d&- the vowel preceding b& is long. 

The long a, which is always found, serves to distinguish the im- 
perfect from the future where the forms are otherwise similar; e.g. 
am&bftmiis (for amatMLimus), amabXmns; moneb&muSy numebimiifl; 
Ibftmas, Iblmus; d&bftmus, d&blmas; foftmiu, irimns. It is apparently 
a sign of past time, and as such is found in the pluperfect also. 

In consonant stems the suffix is -9bft-, and this is usually found also 
in verbs with 1 stems; e.g. reg-6bft-nm8, andl-Sbft-miu. But this long 
e is not found in eo, qneo, and their compounds, and is not unfre^ 
quently absent in the earlier language (Plautus, Ter., Varr*, &c.); e.g. 
Bclbam, nesclbain, ftlbam, &c., gestlbat, gnmdXbat, insanlbat, mouniat, 
praesaglbat, eervlbas^ stablUbat, venlbat. So also, apparently for 
noetrical reasons, in the dactylic poets; e.g. andlbant, lenlbat, saevlbat, 
redixnibat, mollbary ferlbant, &c. 

Probably the suffix was originally the same as the future suffix of a- and 
e- verbs with ft. added^ i. e* -Ib-a-. The form -€b&, seen in consonant and 
most 1- verbs, is difficult to explain. It is generally supposed to have been 
borrowed under a misapprehension from the e- stems. 

286 Imperfect iuhjunctvve. This tense had the suffix -fir (for te), which 
with the modal suffix 6 made 4(r6. The first vowel coalesced with a 
preceding a, e, or I; e.g. reg-te-8aiu8, txlbu-to-9muB, am-ftr-emus 
(for amft-dr-fimoe), mon-Sr-Sm-us, aud-Ir-Smus and caused the omission- 
of a preceding I; e.g. capl-, capftrem. 

In Mo, vOlo, f&ro, and their compounds, the vowel 6 was dropped 
out; e.g. J St pers. plur. es-sem-UB (for M-ds-Smns) ; Tcl-lSm-as (for 
vOl-Sr-em-Qs) ; fer-rem-ns (for fSr-^r-dm-os). Do has d&rSmus. Sma 
(as well as 8do) has essSmiu. 

essem (from sun) is formed from the imperfect indicative with the 
subjunctival suffix I (§ 282). Thus 68&-Irm becomes esfim, the first syllable 
being lengthened by a double 8 as a compensatory result of the contraction. 
The imperfect of sum in a somewhat different form appears to have been 
used to form the imperfect of regular verbs, e.g. reg- with the imperfect 
indie, of sum, is reg-eram : hence reg-ereirl-m, regerem. 

Tlie imperative tense suffixes have been already discussed (§§ 275, 276). 

287 The present infinitive active has the suffix -6r6 (for -deft, § a 8) in 
which the first e coalesces with a preceding ft, e, or I; e.g. idg-^re, 
tribu-^re; amftre, mon-ere, aud-Ire. C&pSre is formed analogously to 
c&pSrem, § 286. 

In sum, £do, vOlo, f8ro, and thar compounds, the first vowel e was 
dropped out, as in the imperfect subj. Hence the infinitives are ease 
(for esese and for edese), veUe (for vdlere), ferre (for forere). 

The infinitive is generally considered to be the dative or locative case of 
a verbal noun with stem ending in s- or si- ; e. g. dicer-e for dalkas-ai, 
viyer-e compared with Sanskrit Jlvas-ai. The final e (=al) would be 
originally long. ^ 
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288 Theprejent infiniti*ve passive has the suffix i appended to the stem 
in verbs, whose stem ends in a consonant or in I or in u; e.g. reg-I, 
trIlm-X, cap-I (but fieri from stem ft-; fexri from fBr-^. In other vowel 
verbs I takes the place of the final e of the active infinitive; e.g. aud-Ir-I, 
mon-fir-I, am-Ar-X. So also d&-xl from do. 

A further suffix -Sr is found appended to these forms (e.g. flgier, 
aan&rler, &c.), frequently in Flautus, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero (in 
poetry), and not unconunonly in Vergil and Horace, only occasionally 
in later poets. But the shorter form is more common even in the first- 
named poets. 

The forms in -ier are possibly the original forms, but their origin and 
development are uncertain. 

2S9 Present Participle, The suffix is -entl, nom. sing, -ens ; e.g. reg-ens, 
trlba-ens, audi-eiiB. But in the verb eo and its compounds, an older 
form of the suffix, viz. -imtl, is retained ; the nom. sing, is however 
usually -lens. 

In -a and -e verbs the suffix coalesces with the final stem vowel ; 
e.g. amans, moaens (for amft-ens, mone-eiui). 

290 Gerund and Gerundi've, The suffix is -endo-, which as a substantive 
is called a gerund^ as an adjective, gerundive; e.g. regendum, trlbnen- 
dmn, aadlendum; amandiim, monendum. 

An older form in -undo is conunon in Plautus, Terence, and Sallust; 
and after 1, and in the words gemnduB and fenmdiiB, frequently in the 
MSS. of Caesar, Cicero and Livy. Ire, go and its compounds always 
have this form ; e. g. eundiim, adenndiu, &c. Some law phrases also 
always (or at least usually), retained the form; e.g. rerum repetna- 
danun ; familiae erdscimdae, flnitms regnndls. In Jure dicundo. But 
after a or v the suffix is found only in the form -endo. 



OU Futures in -so, -sim. 

291 In the older language, of Plautus and ancient laws and formularies, 
a future- indicative in -so (-sso), subjunctive in -aim (-sslm), infinitive 
in -sSre (-ssdre), and pass, indie, in -sltmr (-ssltur) is found. In- 
stances of the indicative and subjunctive active of this formation are 
very frequent. (In some instances it is not clear to which mood the 
word belongs.) As examples may be given 

f. From verbs wiik -a sterns: amasso (ind.), amassls, amassiut 
(subj.), appellassis (subj.), celassis (subj.), coenassit (ind.). 

Passive : turlMiSBltiir (ap. Cic). 

Infin. Act. : reoondllaseere, Impetrassere (four times), oppugnassere 
(Plaut.). 

1, From verbs wifh -e stems, preserving the vowel : habessit (subj.), 
prohibessis, prohlbeBslt (subj.), proMbessit, prohlbessint (ind.), coM- 
besBlt (subj.), licesBit (subj.). 

8—2 
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3. In verbs with consonant or -1 stems ^ and some with -e stems, the -BO, 
-aim is attached immediately to the final stem consonant : 

{a) -e stems: ausim (subj.)> nozit (subj.)» sponslB (subj.)» auzitla 
(subj.)) JusBO, JusBis, jiissit (ind.)i Jussim (subj.)* 
Also passive Jussltiir (Cat.)* 

{J}) -I stems: fiiso (ind.)» faxls, fazit (ind. subj.), faTlm, fiazlmiis 
(subj.)> fazitifl (ind. subj.) frequently, &xint (subj.), e£fezl8, defezls (ind.), 
capals (ind.), capsit (snbj.), capaXmus (ind.) ; &c. 

Passives feudtiir (ap. Liv.). 

{c) Consonant stems: axlm, adazlnt (subj.), dlepslt (ind.); ocdslt 
(ind.) ; dizls (subj.), Induzis, adduzit (subj.) ; &c. 

Of all these forms fazo, fozis, auslm, aiuls, almost alone are found 
after the time of Terence, who himself has only excessis, appellassis 
besides. But the following other instances occur : coMbessit (Lucr.) ; 
the phrase, dl fazint ^Cic.)^ recepso (CatulL); a few infinitives in 
Lucil.; Juaso (Verg., ^il.). Other instances are found in laws and 
other antique documents and formulae in Livy and Cicero, but these 
do not of course belong to the age of their (real or feigned) recorders. 

292 These forms are apparently to be explained as a future indicative, sub- 
junctive, and infinitive, formed by s, as in the Greek future, being suffixed to 
the stem, a short lor sometimes e of the stem being omitted; e.g. leva-, 
levaso; prohlbe-, proMbeso; sponde-, spond-so, aponso; feud, fac-so; die-, 
dixo. The double B in the forms from a- and (a few) e- verbs is either a 
mode of marking the place of the accent, or due to a mistaken etymology, 
as if the form were analc^ous to amasse from amayiSBO, &c. Possibly 
both causes may have combined. Moreover a single B between two vowels, 
except in compounds where the simple word began with 8, was in the prae- 
Augustan language rare (cf. § ^8). The subjunctive is formed by the regu- 
lar suffix I ; the infinitive by -fire, as in the present infinitive. 

(The ordinary explanation of these forms, viz. that e.g. levasBO is for 
leva-ve-BO (=levavero), has much in its favour ; but it meets "with great 
difficulties in such forms as cap-BO, rap-BO, proUbeBBO, &c. ; and it does 
not really account for the double b. For leyayeBO would become lOYa-eao, 
levaBO, levftro ; or if it became levay-BO, as is assumed, it would be con- 
tracted into levauBO or levuBO (leyauro, leynro) not levaBBO. Comp. §§ 

43* 47-) 

293 The use of these forms is analogous to that of the forms in -ero, 
-erlm, but is confined to those classes of sentences in which those forms 
differ least from a future indicative, or present subjunctive; viz. (i) the 
indicative in the protasis ^not the apodosis) of a sentence ; (except fazo, 
which might be either a simple or completed future) : (a) the subjunc- 
tive in modest affirmations, wishes, prohibitions, purpose, and in de- 
pendent sentences for the future, never for the perfect indicative (as the 
form in -erlm frequently is). In all these classes the English language 
ordinarily uses an incomplete tense (present or future). The infinitives 
in -sere might be taken as either simple or completed fixtures. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
OF VERB STEMS, especially THE PRESEN.T STEM. 

294 A VERB often exhibits a different stem in the present tense from 
that which appears to be presumed in the perfect or in the supine. 

Verbs may be divided into consonant, verbs and vowel verbs accord- 
ing as the present stem ends in a consonant or in a vowel. 

(In the following enumeration the different instances will be classified 
according to the last letter of tlie verb stem ; and sometimes the perfect and 
supine added in illustration.) 

i. Consonant verbs. 

293 Most consonant verbs exhibit in the present stem no alteration of 
the regular stem of the verb; e.g. r3g-, rfig-ftre; caed-, caed-^re, &c. 

Other consonant verbs exhibit such alteration; e.g. 

1. The stem is reduplicated to form the present tense ; e. g. 

gfin- (g6n-6re old form), glgnfire for gl-g6ii6pe (gSn-nl, yto-Itnin). ; 

8t&-^ siBtdre (stdti, Bt&tuin) ; 

8&-<^ sSrdre for sdsSre (sfivlr ifttum). 

2. The radical vowel is lengthened; e. g. 

diic-, dflcdre ; die-, dlc&:e (cf. dic-fire, cansldlo^iis) f 

fid-, fldere ; ntb-, nlibere (cf. pronttbus). 

3. n is suffixed to the stem of the verb ; e. g. 

tem-, tem-xL-&re ; cer-, cer-n-dre ; spar-, aper-n-toa; 

8ter-, ster-n-ere ; 11-, U-n-fire ; al-, sX-n-foe. 

4. A nasal is Inserted before the final stem consonant. 

(^d) Labial stems : 
ctlb-, cu-m-Mre ; rlip-, ru-m-pdre ; 

{b\ Guttural stems : 

llqv-, li-n-qv6re ; vie-, vl-n-c«re ; iia(>-j xia-n^clscl r 

frftg-, fra-n-gftre ; pftg-, pa-n-gtoer i>tSg-, pu-n-gfire ; 

t&g-, ta-n-g&re. 

In some verbs the nasal is retained in the perfect and dropped in the 
supine stem : 

flg-, fln-gfire ; pig-, pl-n-gfire ; strig-, Btrl>n-g6re. 

In other verbs the nasal is constant in the verb stem ; e. g. 
jag- (cf. Jftg-uxn), Jn-n-«6re (jnnxl, Jnnctum). 

(f) Dental stems : 

fid, fl-n-d6re; scld-, B2l-ii-d6re; 

ftld-, fa-n-dfire; tiid-, tu-n-d6re« 
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296 5. BC or Uc is sufBxed to verbal stems, especially to vowel stems in 
e, and gives often the special meaning of beginning or becoming. This 
incboati've form sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the 
ordinary stem, sometimes is found in a compound, but not in the 
simple verb. The perfect and supine, if any, are the same as those of 
the ordinary stem (real or assumed). A very few stems carry the 
suffix -sc throughout all the tenses. 

8C is suffixed : — 
{a) To consonant stems ; e.g. 

al- (al6re), ale-8C-6re : die-, di-Bo-ere (for di<HM-«re) ; 

p&c-^ p&o-isc-i ; trdxn- (trtxnftre), contr6m-i8c-£rc ; 

P«rg- (perg&re), ezperg-lsc-i; vlgv- (viv&re), revly-i8c-6re. 

(b) To vowel stems; e.g. 

A. Ir&-, Ira-BC-i; l&hA- (labfire), l&l)a>sc-&re ; 

X1&-, na-sc-i ; TdtdrS,- (invetSraxe trans.), vdtdni-8c-«re intrans. 

0. no-, no-sc-lire ; 

E. crS-, cre-80-Sre ; qidS-, qule-BC-Sre ; 8u3-, Bue-ac-foe ; 

arde- (ardOre), arde-sc-Sre ; 
auge-, angOre (trans.), ange-BO-toe (intrans.). 
liaere- (liaerSre), haere-sc-dra ; 
Bplende- (splendSre), Bplende-sc-dre, &c. ; 

ftce- (ftcSre), ace-sc-dre and many others from e stems, with perf. 
in -ui. 

1. dormX- (donnire), ob-dormi-8C-6re ; 

obllY-, obliv-lBO-l; scl-, BCi-Bc4(r8; 

&Pl-) &pi-BC-l ; cUpX- (enpfoe), ooncupi-8C-6re ; 

f&d- (Cacfoe), proflcl-sc-i; hi- (comp. tilftre), bl-sc-dre ; 

B&pl- (Bapfire), resXpl-BC-foe, &c. 

297 6. The guttural is omitted in some steins which probably ended 
in gv- (i.e. g with a slight labial action after it ; cf. § 17), e.g. 

fiugr-, flu-Sre ; firngv-, find ; 

BtmgT-, Btm-^e ; vlg^-^ vlv-dre ; 

also the vowel stem oonlgv-, conlTSre. 

Other stems vary between gv and g ; e.g. 

Btiogrdre, Btlngdre; ttngvdre, tlngdre; ungvdre, ungfire; ningvit, 
nlnglt (comp. nix, niv-ls), and the vowel stems nrgySre, nrgSre. 

7. 8 is changed between vowels to r ; e. g. 

gte-, gteSre (gessl, gestum) ; quaes-, qnaerfire (comp. qnaeso, 
quds-, qu&rl (ques-tuB) ; quaeBlvl, &c.) 

flB-, tUr^re (hbbI, UBtnm). 
Also the vowel stem hausl-, haiu^e (liaual, taauB-tnm). 

8. A few verbs have 11 in present stem, but not in other parts 
(cf. § 41). 

eol-, percelldre (per-dU-1, per-cul-snm) ; 

P0I-, pelldre (pe-pU-l, pnl-sttm) ; tol-, toUdre (tfil-1) ; 

Yelldre retains 11 in perfect veUl, but supine vul-Bun. 
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ii. Vowel verbs. 
398 yerbs fwith stems ending in a : 

(a) Most of these verbs have the stem ending in a-, and preserve 
it in all tenses; e.g. 

lift-, flfire (flftvi, flfttnm) ; A-, f&rl (f&tiu) ; in which a is radical. 

In oft-, nftre (n&vl, n&tnin), the & is constant, but the derivative n&to 
shows that ft is radical. 

In strft- (cf. § 31 ^), flter-n-Sre (strftvl, Btrfttmn) ; 

tlft-, toU-6r6 (tdttUl, l&tuni for tlfttnin) ; the present-stem is consonantal. 

Derivative verbs with a- stems are very numerous ; e.g. amft-, ftm&re ; 
creft-, creftre ; nuntift-, nonti&re ; ISva-, ley&re, &c. ; 

all have perfects in -&vl, fttum. 

299 (Jf) Verbs <ivitb stems ending in &- ; e. g. 

d&-, d&re (dMl, d&tnm), but das has ft. 

In all other verbs which may be considered to have a stem ending 
in &-, the final a- combines with the initial vowel of the suffixes in 
tenses formed from the present stem, so as to exhibit ft ; e. g. 

Stft-, stftre (stdtl, st&tnm, but sometimes stStmn) where ft is radical, 
crfipft-, crSpftre ; SnScft-, 6n6cftre, but secft-, adeftre ; 

c11l>&-, cUb&re ; nficft- usually in sim- sdnft-, son&re (also 

ddmft-, dfimftre ; pie verb ; BonSre) ; 

ftlcft-, frlcftre ; 'P^^'i nUfiftra* tdnft-, tonftre ; 

mlcft-, inlcfire ; -pUcft- J P"**^ » vStft-, vetftre ; 

all which have perfects in -ui, and most of them usually supines in -Itiim. 

Also l&yft-, layftre (and lavfire) ; Jftyft*, Juvftre ; 

which vocalise and contract the radical ▼ with -nl of the perfect ; and 
contract or omit it in the supine. 

300 ' Of verbs with stems ending in o, the only traces are 

nO-, which has the inchoative sufHx in the present tense, noscSre, (nOvl, ' 
nOtnm) ; the root has 5, comp. n6ta (subst.), ntttftre, cognltum, &c. ; 

pQ. (p^Hnm), the frequentative potft-re being otherwise alone in use. 

301 Verbs with stems ending inu: 

(a) Most have stems in 11, which however becomes short before 
the initial vowel of the suffixes ; e.g. 

aca-, adlere, aciUs, actUsti, actias, acMliam, acftdrem, &c. ; 
the supine has 11. 

Flu-, plufire (perf. pUM and Iflul) is apparently contracted for plIlT- 
or pl6v-, (cf. plllvla). And the same may be the case with all : comp. 
flue, flilv-iiu. 

{b) mo has r&- in supine of compounds, but rtLta (n. pi.) according to 
Varro. 

pIL- is found only in adj. pfttns and frequentative pftt&re. 

{c) A few verbs have n vocal in supine, but consonantal usually in 
present and perfect. 

loqy-, lOqvl (loofttnm) ; mdy-, sotvere (solvl, sttlfLtnm) ; 

seqv-, Bdqvl (Mcatmn) ; vidy-, Tolvtee (▼olTi, TOiatnm). 
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SO2 Verbs fwith stems en^ng in e : 

(a) Few verbs have the stem ending in 8, and these are mono- 
syllables, where e is radical ; e.g. 

del5- (compfound), del6re ; XI6-, nSre ; 

fle-, Here ; -pl6, -pl6re. 

All these have perfect and supine in -Qyl, -fitum. 

Other verbs with 6 (-6vl, -StumJ have consonantal present stems ; 

cr6-, crescfire; also Qvi6-, qvlesofoe; 

cr8-, cemfire ; 8v6-, Bvescfire ; 

618-, -olescSre (also aboleo, abo- sprS^-, spemfire. 

ISvl, abiOitimi ; and adOlesoa, 

adultnm) ; 

(bi) In most verbs with stems in -6, the e was probably short, as 
may be inferred from the perfect bang in -ul (for -eul), and supine in 
-Itiixn, which in some verbs was reduced to -tum. 

mdnd-, monSre (monol, monltiim.)^ and many others. 

C&Y8-, c&v6re (c&vl for c&vui, c&vitom contracted to caatum), and 
others. 

Contraction with the initial vowel of suffixes gives 6 in most 
forms of the present stem; e.g. monSre, monSs, monemos, monSbam, 
monSbo, mongrem, monfitur (moniSt, as am&t, audit). 

(f) Many verbs have e (probably 6) in present stem, but dtop it 
entirely and show consonantal stems in other parts of the verb;, 

morde-, mordSre (momordl, monum), and others* 
vide-, TidSre (vidl, vlsiun) ; 
86de-, sedGre (sMi, Bessuin) ; 
prande-,. prandSre (prandl, pransimi); 
arde-, ardGre (arsl, arsum) ; and many others. 

{d) Some have a present stem in -e> besides another (older or poetic) 
consonantal stem ; e.g. 

f ervere, fervdie ; BtrldSre, strULire ; 

fulgSre, ftilgfire ; tergSre, tergfire ; 

61Sre, emit scentj ftlSre ; tn6rl, in compounds -tol ; 

BC&tSre, sc&tfire ; dfire, in compounds -dra. 

(Among other forms the ist persons fonro, fti]£^o, oLo, scato, ■tridOy 
tergo, fervImuB, &c. appear not to occur.) 

303 Verbs <with stems ending in 1 ; 

(a) Some verbs with radical 1, and many derivatives, have I, and 
retain it through all the tenses ; 

sd-, scire ; cl-, -cire (also cl6re) ; 

i-, Ire ; tul-) quire. 

In these the 1 is radical. 

audi-, audire ; dorml-, dormfire ; 

and many other derivatives. 

In all these the perfect is in -Ivi, and in the derivative verbs and 
Bdo, the supine is in -Itnm. But Itum, dtum, quitunu 
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(j}) Some verbs have X in present stem, but drop it and show a 
consonantal stem in other parts ; e.g. 

amitil-, amldre (amlcui, amlctaxn) ; ordi-, ordlrl (orsum) ; 
farcl-, farcire (fani, fiurtnm) ; -p6rl-, e.g. ftperlre (ftpdrul, bpertmn) ; 
fold-, folclre (falsi, faltiun) ; reperlre (rtppfol, rfipertmn), 

banal-, haurire (lutusl, baiutiim) ; and other compounds ; 

mSti- (for menti-); metiri(me]iBum); saepi-, saeplre (saepsl, saeptimi); 
sand-, sandre (sanzl, laiictuin, yfinl-, ydnlre (vfini, yentaxn) ; 

rarely saadtnm) ; Tind-, vindre (ylxud, vlnctiim). 

sard-, sardre (sanil, sartnm) ; BSpdll-, aepelire has perfect sepe- 

senti-, sentire (sensl, sensmn); . U^, supine sepultum. 

6rl-, drirl (orstun) ) show in some tenses a present stem either in I or conso- 
pOtl-, p6tlri ) nantal. 

(f) Some verbs have the stem ending in I, which fell away before I 
or te; and as final in imperative, was changed to 6. The 1 is generally 
dropped ia the supine stem. 

c&pi-, c&pdre (cepi, captnm) ; mOrl-, inf. mdzl (also mdrlrl, fut. 

coepl-, coepdre (coepi, coeptuxn) ; part, mdrltunu) ; 

CLd-, ficSre (fSd, factum) ; P&]^-» p&rdre (p6p&l, partum, old 

fOdi-, fOddre (flkli, tosBum) ; pres. part, p&iens) ; 

fOgl-, ftlgSre (fOgl, fut. part. Agl- p&tl-, inf. p&tX (paasum) ; 

ttlnis) ; qu&tl-, qu&tdre (-quasal, quassum) ; 

gr&dl', inf. gr&dl (greaaum) ; r&pl-, rS^Hre (r&pul» raptum) ; 

j&d-, J&c6re (J9d, Jactnm) ; -spld-, -aplcfire (-spezi, spectum) ; 
-lid-, -UcSre (-lezl, -lectum) ; 

Two have I in other tenses than those derived from the present ; 
dipl-, ctlpSre (dlplvi, dlpltum ; in Lucr. also dlplret) ; 
s&pl-, sipSre (saplTl, in compound rSalpuI and rdsIplTl). 

{d) A few verbs have consonant stems in present, but I stems in other 
parts; 

pet-, pdtSre (pStlvl, pdtXtuxn) ; arcesso, capesso, fiusesBO, lacesao, 
riid-, rUdSre (rttdlvl) ; incesso, all have inf. -fire, perf. 

quaes-, quaerfire (quaeslvl, qua&- -Ivi, sup. -Itum ; 

Bltum) ; tn-y terfire (trlyi» txltum)* 

So SV6110 is found for 6ydnlo. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TENSES FORMED FROM THE PERFECT STEM. 

0* The suffixes for the tenses formed from the perfect stem ; i.e. for 
the perfect, completed future, and pluperfect in indicative, and perfect 
and pluperifect in subjunctive, are the same in all verbs ; viz. 

Comp. Future -fir- ; Pluperf. Ind. -*r-R ; 

Perf. subj. -Sr-I , Pluperf. subj. -im. 

The perfect indicative has a Euffis 4« which however is not found in 
the third pers. »ng. and the first pers. plural ; in which the same per- 
sonal suffixes as in the present indicative are used. This suffix -It in 
the Brst pers. sing, loses its a; in the third pers. plural, being followed 
\3f a vowel, changes to -or. 

The perfect infinitive is formed by the suffix to4«. This is appa- 
rently composed of tlie sufSx la- just mentioned, and -M for -tat as in 
the present infinitive. 

)6 The great resemblance of these suffixes to the parts of the verb mia. 
which are used tn form the some tenses in the passive voice, su^ests (and 
the suggestion has been generally adopted) that they are identic^in origin. 
This theory would give a complete explanation of the pluperfect aod the 
completed future indicative, with the exception that the 3rd pers. plural of 
tne utter ha* fillst instead of fimnt, perhaps in order to avoid confusion 
with the jrd pers. plur. perfect indicative. 

The perfect subjunctive would be eiplaiaed by assuming as the suffix an 
older form of iliii ; viz. -Mm, or with Ibe usual change, -firlm. 

The perfect indicative and infinitive and plapecject subjunctive seem to 
require the assiinption of a long 1 being suffixed to the perfect stem before 
the respective parts of the verb mm were added. Thus MUUTlnem, 
ftndlTlMe would stand for ftnd-lT-I-wsem, andir-!.aaM, rexbuem, &c. for 
rax-I-H«m, &c 

In the perfect indicative the md pers. sing. e.g. kndlvlltl would stand 
for aod-Ir-I-MU fthe personal suffix -U being lost in the ei, thou art), 
ir.d pers. plu. e.g. aadlTlitU for and-Ir-I-Mtli ; 3rd pers. plur. e.g. andl- 

" 'or and-lT-I-fiatrnt. The 3rd pen. sii^. may have the simple 

suffixes, or may have been reduced firom a fiiUer fixm; e.g. va- 
unUTlit, anOlTlt. The -It is sometimes found Irnig. The first 
ingular, e.g. aodlvl, may then be for and-lT-I^nm, AndMim, 

And the ist person plural may have had a similar pedigree. 
1st however be observed that the resemblance to the parts of the 
on which this theory rests, is in some degree deceptive, for it 
la^ly in personal and modal sufiiKet, which even on another 
is mi^t be expected to be the same. And the rest of the suffixes 
s been seen, in some tenses but poorly elced out by the simple 
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:t stem when formed by a suffixed t, is frequently modi- 

lission of the t in all tenses and persons and both num- 

:ept in the ist pers. sing, and plu., and 3rd pers. sng, of the 
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perfect indicative. The vowels thus brought together are contracted, 
(excepting -ie, and sometimes -11); e.g. ind. perf. amftstl, amftstls, 
amftnmt; pluperf. amftram, &c.; comp. fiit. am&ro, &c.; subj. perf. 
amftTim, &c. ; Plup. amftssem, &c.; mfin. anUUse ; so flestl, fleram, &c.; 
and (though here the ▼ omitted is radical) mostl, oommostl, &c. (from 
moveo), and derived tenses. 

But we have some instances of uncontracted forms ; e.g. audleram, &c. ; 
audlero, &c.; aadllatl as well as andlati, &c. And sudi forms occur not 
unfrequently from peto, 60, and their compounds. 

VOyaro (ist pers. sing, ind.) always retains the y. (But oognOro, nArlm, 
nOrla, &c.). And so does the shortened form of the 3rd pers. plu. perf. 
ind. of verbs with ft stems ; e. g. amftyfire. (The infinitive being andLre, 
the perfect, if contracted, would be liable to confusion with it.) 

In dSsIno, pito, eo, and their compounds the omission of y usually 
(in the compounds of eo almost always, e.g. abU, abllstl, &c) takes place 
even in the ist pers. sing, and plural, and third pers. sing, of the perf. 
indicative ; e.g. desil, deidlt, desUmiUL In other verbs wi^ 4 stems, -lit 
is sometimes found ; -U hardly ever ; -limns never. 

The contracted forms are sometimes found from the above-mentioned 
three verbs; pfitlt (Verg., Ov.); It (Ter., Verg., Ov^ &c.); ftMt, pfttlt, 
&dlt, 5blt, rMIt, &c. 

307 In the older poets, and occasionally in Vergil and Horace, in tenses 
formed from perfect stems in -s, an 1 between two 88 is omitted and the 
sibilant written once or twice, instead of thrice; e.g. despeaca (Plaut.) for 
despezlsae; snzrexe (Hor.) for anxrezlsse : coiisumpBtl (Prop.) for eon- 
snmpslstl ; dlztl (Plant., and twice or thrice in Cic.) for dlzlstl ; erepsS- 
mii8 (Hor.) for en^psissemiu ; eztinzem (Verg.) for exttnzlsseni. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FORMATION OF THE PERFECT STEM. 

308 The perfect stem is formed in one of five different ways, some of 
which are peculiar to, or invariably found in particular classes of verbs. 
All are used without any distinction of meaning. Some verbs have 
two or even more forms of the perfect stem. 

The five ways of forming the perfect stem arc : 

(i) Reduplication ; 

(ii) Lengthening the stem vowel ; 

(iii) Suffixing -8 ; 

(iv) Suffixing either -u or -y ; 

(v) Using the stem of the verb without change. 

In the following enumeration the present stem is added where it 
diffisrsfrora the verbal stem. All the verbs named, whether consonant or 
vowel stems, are arranged under the class to which their final consonant 
belongs: except monosyllabic vowel stems, and u stems, which arc 
arranged separately. 
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i. Perfect stem formed by reduplication. 

309 The first consonant of the stem is prefixed with a short vowel, 
which is e, if the stem vowel is a or e, and, if the stem vowel is o, n 
or 1, is the same as the stem vowel. In the prae-Ciceroniair language 
the vowel of the prefixed syllable appears to have been (always ?) e, 
whatever the stem vowel might be. And Cicero and Caesar are said 
to have used memordi, spepondl, pepugl. 

If the stem vowel is a, it is changed to e before two consonants, to 
i before one ; ae is changed to I. Before single 1 6 and 6 become 4. 

If the stem begins with sp, bc, at, the second consonant is redu- 
plicated, and the s prefixed to the reduplication syllable. 

Gutturals, 

die- (Pr. disc- for dic-sc-), dl-dlc-i ; pare-, pd-perc-i ; 

p&g- (Pr. pang- ; comp. p&c-iscor), p6-plgri r posc-, p6-po8c-f ; 

pilg- (Pr. pong-), pft-ptig-i ; tftg- (Pr. tang-), tS-tlfir-lJ 

Dentals, 

c&d-, c8-cld-l ; caed-, cS-cId-i ; 

S->?ans| ^-^■'' "^-^ «-*<««»-' = 

tftd- (Pr. tmid-), W-tttd-l ;; 

morde', mO-mord-1; sponde-, spd-pond-l; tonde-, t&^-tond-l; 

Nazals. 

C&1-, cd-cIxL-1 ; -men-) m6-mln-i ; 

Liquids, 

faU-, f6-feU-i ; p61- (Pr. pell-), p5-pfil-l; 

t61- (Pr. toll-), t6-tttl-i in prae-Augustan poets; usually tiil-i ; 
curr-, otL-currl ; p&rl-, p6-pdr-i ; 

Vowels. 

dft-, d6-di ; Bt&- (Pr. sta-); Btfirtt ; Btl- (Pr. Bl-st), sti-tt ; 

310 ii. Perfect stem formed by lengtkenLng. the stem vowel. 

If the stem vowel be &, it is changed, ta § (except in sc&Mre). 

Labials, 
rftp- (Pr. romp-), rUp-L;. BC&b-, BC&l>-i; 

6m-, 6m-i; cd.pI-, cep-i; 

Gutturals, 

llqv- (Pr. linqv-), Uqv-l ; vie- (Pr. vine-), ¥lc-l ; 

fig-, eg-i; frftg-(Pr.frang-),lWg-l; 

Wg-, ISg-i; pftg- (Pr. pang-), pSg-1; 

fftd-, f5c-i ; Jftd-, J8c-i i fagl-, fOg-i ; 

Dentals. 

6d-, Sd-1 ; fad- (Pr. fund-), fttd-l ; 6d- (Pr. obsolete), Od-l j 

sede, B6d-i, Ylde-yVld-iL fddI-»f9d-4. 

Nasals., 
Ydnl-, v6n-l. 
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« 

Jilva-, jtlT-1 ; Iftva- (old !&▼-), lftv-1 ; 
c&ve-, cav-1 ; five-, f ftv-1 ; fOve-, f8v-l ; 

, xnOye-, mOy-1 ; p&ve-, p&Y-i ; v6ve-, vfly-1. 

The lengthening of the root- vowel in the verbs which have v for their 
final consonant is probably due to the absorption of a suffixed ▼ (§ 316), 
e.g. o&vi is for cav-vl or c&YUi. In a similar way vld, vidl, Y9nl may 
have arisen from an absorption of a reduplicated ▼ ; e.g. for Tft-iriUd, Ydvldl, 
YdYSni. 

311 ill. Perfect stem formed "by suffixing 8. 

If the present stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is dropped before the 
suffixed B. None of the verbs whose present stem ends in a have their 
perfect formed by s suffixed. 

This suffix is supposed to be the same as that of the first aorist in 
Greek. 

Labials, 
P. B. carp-, carp-s-1 ; nUb-, nnp-s-l ; r6p-, rep-s-1 ; 

scalp-, 8calp-s-l; scrlb-, 8crlp-8-l; sculp-, sculp-s-i; 

serp-, 8erp-B-l ; saepl-, 8aeiMB-i ; 

JiLbe-, JUBsl (Jou-s-1 old form : probably JiLb-eo is for JdY-eo). 

K. A euphonic p is generally inserted before 8 : m is once assimilated. 
c5m-, comp-B-i ; dSm-, dexnp-B-1 ; prOm-, promp-s-i ; siUn-, Bump-B-i ; 
pr6m-, preB-Bl (for pren-B-l) ; tern- (Pr. temn-)^ temp-B-1. 

Gutturals, 
Ic, re, Ig, rg drop the guttural before s. 
C. QV. c6qY-, cox-1; dlc(Pr. dlc-),dlx-l; dilc- (Pr. dflc-), dux-l; 

parc-^ par-s-1 (also peperoi, § 309) ; 
ijQce-, liiz-i ; mulce-, mol-B-i; torciYe->, tor-B-1 ; 

farcl-, far-B-i ; ftQcI-, ftd-B-l; Band-, Banx-l ; 

sarci-, Bar-s-i ; YlncI-, Ylnz-I ; 

-Ifcl- (e.g, aUIclo>, -lex-1; -spld- (e.g. aBpXdo), -Bpez-1. 

O. GV. <dxig-, cliLZ-1; fig-, flz-1; flng-, flnz-i; 

-flig-, fliz-1 ; flilgY-(Pr.fla-),fluz-I; Jung-, Junx-i ; 

-ISg- (in dllSg-, IntellSg-, neglSg-), -lex-1 ; merg-, mer-B-i ; 
', 6mimg-, Smunx-l; pang- (or p&g-), panx-1 (usually pSg-i or 

/ p6plg-l) ; 

ping-, plnx-1; plang-, planx-i* •piing-, -pnnx-1; 

T^g-, rex-1 ; Bpaig-, apar-8-1; BtingY-, Btlnx-1 ; 

string-, Btrlnx-i ; BtrttgY- (Pr. Btm-), Btmx-l ; BtLg-, bux-I ; 

tfig-, tex-1 ; tlngY-, tlnx-1 ; YlgY- (Pr. yIy-), y1x-1; 

ungY-, unx-1; 

alga-, al-8-1 ; ange-, anx-1 ; Mge-, fiix-1 ; 

Itilge-, fta-B-1 ; Indulge-, lndnl-8-1 ; Itlge-, Inx-i ; 
xnnlge-, mnl-8-1; conlgYO- (Pr. cOnlYe-), terge-, ter-s-L 

conlx-1; 
tnrge-, tur-s-1; urge-, nr-B-l; 
H. trfth-, trax-1 ; Ydli-, Yex-L 
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Dentals* 

The dental falls away before b, or is assimilated to it ; the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. 



T. fleet-, flez-1; 

peet-, pex-i ; 
D. c8d-, cea-B-l; 

laed-, lae-B-i ; 
' r&d-, r&-B-i ; 

Tftd-, vft-B-1; 

arde-, ar-B-i ; 

Nasals, 

nt&ne-, maa-s-l ; 

Liquids^ (b'c, 
veil-, Yul-B-i; 
haere-, liae-e-l ; 



mitt-, ml-s-i ; 
Bexxtl-, B6n-B-1; 
Claud-, claa-B-i; 
Ifld-, Ift-B-i ; 
rSd-, rO-B-1 ; 

ride-, rl-B-i; 



nect-, nex-1; 
<lTi&tI-, quae-Bi; 
diTid-, dlvI-B-l ; 
plaud-, plafl-B-i; 
trtldr, trCL-B-i ; 

BTlftde-, B11&-B-L 



86b. (Pr. gfir-), ges-B-l ; fls- (Pr. flr), ub-b-I; 
liausl- (Pr. iLaurl-), liausl. 
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iv. (a) Perfect stem foraied by suffixing u (vowel). 

gem-, gem-u-i ; 



Labials, Btr5p-, Btrep-u-i ; 
trdm-, tr6m-u-i; 

crdpa.-, cr6p-u-l; 
dOmSr, dom-u-i; 

iL&bd-, h&b-u-i ; 

rtlM-, (Pr. also r1ibeBC-),r1il)-ii-i; 

Borbfi-, sorb-u-l; 

tdpd-, (Pr. also tfipesc-), t6p-a-l; 

r&pl-, r&p-u-l. 



£r6m-, fir&n-u-i; 
Ydm-, Ydm-ft-L 

c1ib&-, (Pr. also cumb-), cUb-u-l ; 
timd-, tlm-u-i. 

liLbe-, ItLb-u-it ; 
Bdnd-, (Pr. BdneBc-), Bfin-u-i; 
Bttlpd-, (Pr. also BttlpeBC^), 8tftp-n-i ; 
torpd-, (Pr. also torpeBC-), torp-u-i. 



313 Gutturals, firl6&-, fric-n-i ; 
6n8c&-, 6ndc-u-l, (also endc-ft-vl) ; 
b6c&-, sdc-u-1. 

arc6-, arc-Ill ; dfiod-, d6c-u-i ; 

J lied-, jac-u-1 ; lied-, llc-u-lt ; 

pl&c8-, pl&c-u-i ; t&cd-, t&c-u-i. 



mlc&-, mic-u-i, (but dimloftvi) ; 
-pllcdr, -pUc-n-i, (also -pllc-SrVi) ; 



d6c9-, dOc-u-i ; 
ndcd-, ndc-u-i; 



egS-, dg-u-i ; 

rlgfi-, (Pr. also rigcso-), rig-u-i ; 

314 Dentals, Btert-, stert-u-i. 

lS.td-. (Pr. also l&tesc-), l&t-u-l ; 
innOtfi-, (Pr. Iim0te8c-),lnn0t-a-i; 
paenltd-, paenlt-u-lt ; 



p!g6-, pig-u-it ; 

vig6-, (Pr. also vigesc-), vig-u-i. 

vetfir, v6t-u-l (once v6t-ft-vl). 

nltd-, (Pr. also nltesc-), nlt-u-i ; 

dportd-, 5port-u-it ; 

p&td-, (Pr. also p&tesc-), pdt-u-i. 



m&d6-, (Pr. also m&desc-), m&d-n-l ; pUdd-, pud-u-it ; 

Bordd-, (Pr. also sordesc-), sord-u-i; obBiirdd-,(Pr.obBarde8C-),obBUTd-u-i. 



316 NasalSy Liquids^ &c. 

N. g6n-, (Pr. glgn-), gta-u-i. 

Bdii&-, sOn-u-i; 

emind-, SmIxL-u-i; 

Bdnd- (Pr. BdneBc-), Bdn-u-i ; 



tOn&-, tdn-u-1. 

mOnS-, mOn-u-i ; 
tdnd-, tdn-u-1. 
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L. U-, ftl-u-i ; cU-, col-u-i ; coasid-, constU-n-1 ; 

m«l-, mU-u-i ; 61-, (also 0U-)» <Ul-u-i ; Ydl-, ydl-u-l. 

cW-, (Pr. also eUeso-), cal-u-i ; oallS-, (Pr. also calleic-), call-u-i ; 

coalft-, (Pr. ooalmc- intrans. ; comp. &I0 trans.), co&l-u-i ; 

dfiU-, d61-n-l ; paU«-, (Pr. also paUesc-), paU-u-i ; 

BUS-, (Pr. also 8ll«BC-), BQ-n-i ; stlidd-, Btftd-u-i ) 

y&ld-, (Pr. also T&leBo-), yftl-u-i. 

6^116, (Pr. fiTlIeBa-)^ 6ni-iL-i. 

8&1X-, B&l-u-l (rarely B&Ul). 

B. B&r-, B&r-n-L 

art, (Pr. also firBBC-), ftr-u-1 ; ear§-, oftr-n-1 ; 
dtbr§-, (Pr. dllrago-), dflr-u-i ; fl6rft-, (Pr. also fl<IrMO-), llAr-u-l ; 
hoiTd-, (Pr. also horreBC-), hozr-u-l ; mdrd-, mfe-u-i ; 
pftrd-, p&r-u-l; terrd-, tezr-u-i. 

&PAeI-, &pfe-a-l ; OpSzI-, 5p6r-u-l. 

8. nez-, nez-u-l ; p6B-, (Pr. pOn-), p6B-a-l ; tez-, tez-u-l. 

censA', oens-tt-l; torB-, (Pr. torrd-), toxr-u-i. 

Semivowels, tsart* (also fezrd- and ferve-BC-), ferb-u-i (also fervi). 



316 iv. (Jf) Perfect stem formed by suffixing ▼ (consonant). 

The consonantal ▼ is suffixed to vowel stems only (except pasco ?), 
and the preceding vowel is always long. 

Almost all verbs with stems in ft- or I- have their perfect stem 
formed in this way. So also 

Labials, ctkpl, (Pr. cttpl-), cupI-v-1 ; s&pl-, (Pr. s&pl-), sapI-Y-i. 

Dentals. pWI-, (Pr. p6t-), p«tX-y-i ; rftdl-, (Pr. rtd), rudI-v-1. 

Sibilant, 

arcesBl-, (Pr.arceBB-),arce8Bl-y-l; oftpessl-, (Pr. oapesB-), oapeBBl-y-i; 
pOsi-, (Pr. pGn-), posX-v-l (always in Plaut., Ter. ; for posul see § 315) ; 
quaesl-, (Pr. qnaer-), qnaesl-y-i. 

p9.8-, (Pr. pasc-, for pas-sc-), p&-y-l. 

317 Monosyllabic vowel verbs : (also oleo, quiesco). 

A. sSr, (Pr. B&r-), sS-y-i ; strft-, (Pr. stem-), strft-y-i. 

0. n6-, (Pr. nose-), n5-y-l. 

U. ta-, fil-y-1 (Plaut. but usually fill) ; comp. pin-, plflyi (also plul). 

E. crS-, (Pr. cer-n-), cr8-y-l ; crS-, (Pr. cre-ac-), crfi-y-l ; 

116-, fl6-y-l ; dS-13-, del8-y-l ; 

n6-, ii6-y-l ; -616- (e.g. abole-sc-o, adole-sc-o, obsole-sc-o), -616-y-l; 
-pl6-, pl6-y-l ; qui6-, (Pr. quleac-), qule-y-i ; 

spre-, (Pr. aper-n-), Bpr5-y-l ; 8u6, (Pr. aue-ac-), 8u6-y-l. 

1. d[-, (Pr. cl§-, also cl-), cl-y-i ; I-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. eo), I-y-1 ; 

1I-, (Pr. lln-), lI-y-1 and M-y-l ; qui-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. queo), quI-y-1 ; 

scX-, (Pr. ad-ac- ; besides the regular I verb ado), acI-y-1 ; 

ri-, (Pr. Bin-), Bl-y- ; tarl-, (Pr. t6r-), trt-y-l (cf. § 31 ^). 
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313 V. Perfect stem, same as present stem. 

This is frequent (i) in the compounds of verbs of which the simple 
has a reduplicated perfect Tsee § 309) ; (2) by the dropping of v, in per- 
fects, in -Ivi, -6vl, -ftvl (see § 306); (3) regularly in verbs with u 
stems, which with other, chiefly consonantal, stems are here named : — 

Labials, bib-, blU ; lamb-, lambL 

Gutturals, I0-, Id. conlgvS^, (Pr. cOnXye-), conlvl (also conl^). 

Dentals, vert-, vert-1. 

-cand-, -oand-i ; «Ad-» clld-1 ; -fend-, -fend-l ; 

fid-, (Pr. find-), Jnd-1 (probably for fSfld-l) ; mand-, mand-l ; 

pand-, pand-1,; prfthend-, prebend-l ; scand-, 8cand-i ; 

8Cld-, (Pr. Bdnd-), scld-l (sd-cld-i old) ; Bid-, Aldi- ; 

prande-, prand-1 ; retnnd-, retundi ; stride-, strld-i. 

Liquids and Sibilants, 

L. psall-, psall-i ; v61-, (Pr. veil-), vell-I (rarely vnlsi). 

B. Terr-, yerr-i. compQrl-, comp&r-i; 

repSrI-, rdppdr-i (both probably compounds of a perfect pdp6ri). 

S. pins-, (also pis-), plns-i ; vis-, vis-i. 

facessi-, (Pr. facess-), fiicess^l; incesBl-, tPr. Incess-), Incees-i ; 
lacessi-, (Pr. lacess-), lacess-i. 

319 Voivels, TJf vowel and consonant. 

llctL-, acu-l; argra-, arsu-1 ; exd^exa-i; 

fa-, fn-l (in Plautus sometimes ftt-vl) ; -grft-, -gm-l ; 

imbfi-, imbu-i ; indd-, lndu-1 ; Ifl-, lu-i ; 

mdttl-, m6tu-i; ndnfL-, xnlnu-l; idfl-, plu-i, also plUvl ; 

nil-, nu-i ; sptl-, spu-i ; stfttH-, st&tu-i ; 

stemlL-, stemu-i ; sH-, sol ; tribtl-, trlbu-i ; 

solT-, solv-i; Yolv-, volv-i; ferve-, fenr-i (also ferbni). 

I. &di-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. sing, adeo), &di-i ; so usually the compounds of eo ; 
Inqul-, (Pr. ind. inquam), inqull; sSII-, sal-M (rare, usually silul). 



CHAPTER XXIL 
FORMATION OF THE SUPINE STEM. 

820 The supine stem has a common base with the stem of the past and 
the future participles, and with that of some verbal substantives, to 
which class the supines themselves belong; e.g. supine, am&-t-n-; past 
part. am&-t-o- ; fut. part. am&-t-tlro-; subst. denoting agent, &m&-t-dr-; 
denoting action amft-t-iOn-. This common base, which will be here 
spoken of as the supine stem, is -t- suffixed to the stem of the verb. 
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When the verb-stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is, if long, gene- 
rally retained; if short, almost always changed, except in monosyl- 
labtes, to X (§ 38), or omitted altogether. A few of the verbs which 
have a consonant stem, have -It- (instead of -t in the supine), as if from 
a vowel stem. When the verb-stem ends in a consonant, or loses its 
final vowel, t is, when following certain consonants, changed to a. A 
few other instances of this softening admit of special explanation. 

The verbs here will be classified according as they do or do not exhibit 
a vowel before the supine suffix, and, suboxdinately to that, according to 
the final vowel or consonant of the verb-stem. 

N.B. The supine itself will be here named when either supine, past 
participle, or verbal substantive in -ta- exists ; otherwise such other form 
from the same base, as does exist. 

321 i* Verbs with a vowel preceding the supine suffix. 

A. X. Verbs having ft in supine stem ; 
sa- (for gfinft- ? Pr. inf. naaci), nfttnm ; 
strft-, (Pr. stem-), strft-tmn ; tlft-, (Pr. toll-), Ift-tom ; 
ftmft-^ ftmft-tom; and all othe^r verbs with derivative ft stems. 

firica-, fiicft-tnm (also filc-tom) ; mica-, -mlcft-tom ; 
ndca-, nficft-tum (but cf. § 326) ; sdca-, sec&tunu (once), 

4.. Verbs having -ft in supine stem ; 

d&-, dft-tmn ; r&-, (Pr. inf. r6ri) : r&tnm ; aft-, (Pr. B«r-), sft-tnm ; 
8t&-, (Pr. inf. Btftre ; also ai-Btire), stft-tom (but in some compounas 
stft-tnnu). 

3. Verbs having -I (for -ft) in supine stem ; 

ortpft-. erepl-tnzn ; cftbft-, (Pr. also cnnlb-), cftbl-tnm ; 

dOm&-, ddml-tmn ; -pUcft-, -plldt-tnxn (also iiUcft-tom ; 

sOnft-, 86nl-tam (flonft-tnnu, once) ; 
t6]i&-, tOnX-tmn (intonft-tns, once) ; Tfttft-, Ydtl-tnin* 

In jftyft-, Jtt-tum (rarely Juvft-timui) ; 

1&V&- (also l&y-), lau-tum ; the 1 is absorbed by the y preceding. 

322 O. no-, (Pr. noBO-), nO-tmn ; po-, (pOtare frequentative) pO-tus, 

oofifnA- (cf* § 300), (so also agnd-), oognX-tum, 

323 V. I. Verbs having 11 in supine stem ; 

&C11-, ftoft-tam ; argfl-, argH-tnm ; dilU-, dilfL-tnm ; 

ezft-, exH-tiim ; Imbtl-, tmt>tl-tum ; Indli-, indtl-tnin ; 

mlntL-, mintl-tnm ; -nfl-, nfl-tmn (abnnltnnu in Sail.) ; 

spll-, sptl-tnm ; st&tfl-, Bt&ta-tnm ; stl-, stL-tam ; 

tribtl-, trlbtL-tnm ; til- (Pr. tne- usually), tfl-tum. 

16qv-, locfl-tiun ; seqv-, BScft-tum; 

80IV-, BoltL-tnm ; ytilv-, voltL-timi. 

ftn- (for frogv-) has rarely flmltflniB (usually, firac-tnm). 

a. Verbs having -tl in supine stem ; 

rt-, rfl-tmn, (but zUtum according to Varr. ; fiit. part, is ml-ttlniB) ; 

ptt-, (whence pfttftre frequentative), ptL-tUB (adj.) ; 

dft-, (almost sdways due-), -dtitam (IndtitoB). 

L. G. 9 
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8M X- I. Verbs having -i in supine stem ; 

er9-, (Pr. cem-, also Pr. ente-), crttom ; AdS-, dil^tnm ; 

flS-, fli-tuiii ; Bi-, ii«-«iini <UlpO ; 

-(OS- (Pr. oDi-, «z-6lMe-), -018-tiim; -jOS-, iflS-tam; 

qulS-, quli-tom ; mB-, (Pr. bomo-), raMvm ; 

8pr6-, (Pr. spefn-), ■prO-tom. 

Yl9-, TlStuin Ter., Lucr. (but vidtiuii Hor. apparently). 

9« Verbs having I (for -6) in supine stem ; 

&1)0U-, &b01I-tU2a ; c&l§-, eUi-timu ; c&rft-, o&ri-tiinui ; 

d616-, ddU-tnnui ; exercS-, ez6r<fltum ; 

li&M- (and compounds d61>fr-, prae1)l^), h&bl-tnm ; 

J&c«-, J&oltonui ; llc«-, liol-timi ; lliM-, IftU-tmn ; 

mftrt-, mirl-tum ; mlsir^l-, mls^lzl-ttun (rarely mlflertam) ; 

mOnS-, monl-tiim ; X1608-, nddL-tmn- ; P&rftr, pail-tiinu ; 

pigft-, plgl-tnm ; pl&c6-, pUUfl-tun ; ptLdft-, ptUU-tnm ; 

8016-, BOlI-tum ; tftcd-, tftdtns (adj.) ; twrft-, terrl-tum ; 

T&lft-, Yall-tiinu ; Tdrt-, Y§rl-tnm. 

c&yft, c&Tl-tnm (old : usually cau-tusi) ; 

fftvS-, fiia-tnm (for fiiTl-tnm ; cf. fllTltor Plaut). So also 

fdYd-, fO-tiim; iii6t6-, mO-tam; rOyi-, yOtam. 

826 I. I. Verbs having -I in supine stem; audi-, audl-tuni; and others 
which have -M in perfect, except those in § 303 b. 

UandX-, blandl-tum ; largi-, largl-tom ; menti-, mentl-tnm ; 

mOlI-, mOU-tum ; parti-, partl-tmn ; p6tl-, potl-tnm. . 

florti-, Bortltum. 

sandl-, flanol-tiun (sanctum more frequently); 
pdrl-, pdr-ItUB, adj. (but in com p. -per-tum); 
opperl-, opperltum (also oppertum) ; 
obUvl-, obntum (for obllvituin) probably has stem in I. 
oftpl-, eftpl-tum ; pdtl-, (Pr. p6t-), p6tl-tnm ;■ 

quaesl-, (Pr. quaer-), quaeel-taiii; 
rftdl-, (Pr. rftd), rfldl-tum ; tri-, (Pr. X^-), trltum ; 

aroeesi-, (Pr. aroess-), aroeBd-tum ; so also laoeialttuiii, oapeeH-tum, 
faoessl-tum. 

«. Verbs having -1 in supine stem ; 

(d-, (Pr. de-), d-tum (sometimes -cl-tum) ; 

I-, (Pr. ind. eo), I-tum) ; U-, (Pr. Hn-), U-tum ; 

qui-, (Pr. ind. queo), qui-tum ; Hi-, (Pr. sin-), sl-tum. 

ffigl-, fOgl-tum; Old', eUd-tum (but illid-, mee-tuln,.&c.), 

mOrl-, mdrl-turuB ; Orl-, 6rl-tfbru8 (sup. or-tum) ; 

p&i-, parl-tHrus (sup. par-turn) ; pOsI-, (Pr. p6n-), ptal-tum. 

826 Consonant Stents, ftl-, ftU-tum (more usually al-tum) ; 

frfim-, fr6m-I-tum ; g6m-, g6m-I-tum ; gdn-, (Pr. glgn-), ginl-tom ; 
mdl-, m61-I-tum ; . strfip-, strdp-I-tum ; v6m-, yOm-I-tum. 

ii. Verbs with a consonant preceding the supine suffix. 

827 1. Verbs which retain -t-. 

Labials, 

P. carp-, carp-tum ; d6p-, dep-tnm ; rSp-, rep-tum ; 

rftp-, (Pr. rump-), mp-tum; scalp-, scalp-turn; 

sculp-, sculp-tum ; . sarp-, sarp-tnm ; Bexp-, serp-tum. 
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ftpl-, (Pr. apl-ac-), ap-tun; cftpl-, oap-tnm ; 

r&pl-, rap-tum ; laepX-, iMp-tnm. 

B. nXth (Pr. nflb-), nnp-tnm; sorib-, lortp-tani. 
M. flm-, em-p-tom ; tern-, (Pr. tenm-), tem-p-tnm. 

Gutturals. After a preceding consonant (except n), the guttural usually 
falls away. 

C. Qv. Cdqy-, eoctiun ; die-, (Pr. die-), dXo-tum ; 
dlic-, (Pr. dflo-), duo-tnm ; Ic-, le-tom ; 

Uqy-, (Pr. Unqy-), -Uc-tnin; Tic-, (Pr. vino-), Tle-timi. 

fidoft-y ftio-tuin (aOso firlcft-tum) ; CnftdC-, Cnte-timi ; 

aicft-, ■ectum (also ste&turua). 

arct-, aro-tnm or ar-tum ; d6«d-, doc-tnia ; 

mlscii-, mix-tnm (in MSS. often mis-ttun) ; 

torqTft-, tor-tmn. 

ftmlcl-, amic-tum ; fbrol-, fiir-tnxn ; fold!-, fta-tnm ; 

aanel-, sanctum (also Band-tun) ; laid-, Bar-turn ; 

▼incl-^ Tlnc-tum. 

flUd-, fac-tum ; J&cl-, Jactum ; 

nand-, (Pr. naud-Bc-), nUnc-tnm or nae-tnm ; -Bpid-, -Bpec-tnm. 

829 O. GV. (For stems ending in -Ig-, -rg, see § 333) ; 

ftg., actoxn ; dng-, dnc-tnm ; 

fig-, (Pr. and P^rf. fing-), flc-tnm; -flXg-, -fllc-tum; 

flngy-, (Pr. flu-), flue-tUB subst., also fluzuB adj.; 

tdg'^ (Pr. frang-), firac-tum ; frlff-> fiic-tnm ; 

fimgy-, (Pr. fim-), fruottun ; fonja:-, fnnc-tum ; 

Jung-, Junc-tum ; Idg-, lee-tum ; 

-mung-, -mnnc-tnm ; pftg-> (Pr. pang-), pactum ; 

pig-, (Pr. and Perf. ping-), plc-tum ; plang-, planc-tnm ; 

pung-, punc-tum ; rtg-, ree-tum ; 

rig-, ^Pr. ring-), lic-tuB subst. ; Btlngv-, stlno-tum ; 

Btrig-, (Pr. and Perf. string-)* strlc-tum ; 

Btrugv-, (Pr. Btru-), struc-tum ; Bflg-, Buc-tum ; 

t&g-, (Pr. tang-), tac-tum ; t$g-, tec-tum ; 

tingv-, tinc-tum ; ungv-, unc-tum ; vigv-, (Pr. vlv-), vlo-tum ; 

augS-, auc-tum ; Iflgd-, luc-tuB subst. 

-Ud-, -lectum (except elld-tnm). 

H. triUi-, trac-tum; ySh-, Tec-tum. 

830 Dentals, See § 334. 

tend-, ten-turn (also tensum; probably the supines of tendo and teneo 

are mixed) ; 
c5mdd-, comeB-tum (rarely). 

Nasals^ Liquids, &*c, 

N. Cftn-, can-tuB subst.; men-, e.g. commXn-iBC-, commentum 

tdn^-, tentum ; yfinl-, ven-tum. 

831 Xm ftl-, al-tum ; c61-, cul-tum ; 

oouBtU-, consul-turn ; occtU-, occul-tum ; 

vdl- (Pr. inf. velle), vultus, subst. expression. 
ftddle- (Pr. adolesc-), adul-tum. 
■&U-, sal-tum; BdpSU-, sfipul-tum. 
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fi. cdr-, (Pr. cem-), oer-tns adj. (also cr6-, crt-tiu) ; 
sSr-, -ser-tnni (also serta, n. pi. garlands), 
Arl-, or-tum (cf. § 325. a) ; &pdrl-, aper-tum ; p&zi-, pax-tuni, 

8. fSs-, (Pr. fSrl- ?), fes-tmn (e.g. Snfes-tiiB, manlfes-tiis) ; 

gds-, (Pr. g6r-), ges-txun ; p&8-, (Pr. pase-), pas-turn ; 

pis-, plB-tnm ; quds-, (Pr. qudr-), ques-tum ; 

tex-, tex-tnm; fls-, (Pr. Ur-), us-timi; 

tors-, (Pr. torre-), tos-tmn. 

liausi-, (Pr. liaurl-), liaiis-tnm ; 

pOsI-, (Pr. p0n-), pos-tum (usually pdsltum). 

332 2. Verbs with t suffixed : but softened to s by the influence usually 
either of a preceding dental, or of two consonants of which the first is a 
liquid. A vowel preceding -sun is always long. (Other cases are but 
few ; and the sum may be partly due to the active perfect (if any) 
having -si, as it has in all these exceptional cases, except censui.) 

838 Labials, l&b-, lap-snin ; JftM-, Jus-sum (for JOtS-, Jousum ?} ; 

prem-, pres-sum (for pren-sum). 

Gutturals, The guttural usually drops out, 

C. pare-, par-sum. muled-, mul-sum. 

0. fig-, flxum; flugy-, (Pr. flu-), fluxus adj. (fluc-tus subst.); 

merg-, mer-sum; sparg-, spar-sum, 

mulgd-, mul-sum; tergd-, ter-sum. 

334 Dentals, The dental either drops out, the preceding vowel being 
therefore lengthened, or is assimilated. N. B. All dental steins have -sum. 

T. flect-y flexum ; mSt-, mes-sum ; 

mitt-, mis-sum ; nect-, nexum ; 

nict-, (Pr. nit-), nixum or nX-sum; pSct-, pexum ; 

-plect-, -plexum ; vert-, yer-sum ; fLt-, tl-snm. 

f&td-, £BS-Bum. 

mStI-, mensum; sent!-, sen-sum; 

filtiL-, (Pr. ffttisc-), fes-sus adj. ; p&tl-, pas-sum ; qu&tit-, quas-sum. 

D. c&d-, c&^sum ; caed-, cae-sum ; 
c5d-, ces-sum; Claud-, dau-sum; 
ctLd-, ctL-sum ; dlvld-, divl-sum ; 
6d-, 6-sum (rarely comes-tum, from comM-) ; 
-fend-, -fen-sum ; fid-, fi-sum ; 

fid-, flssmn ; frend-, ftes-sum or fr6-8um ; 

fud-, (Pr. fund-), fd-sum ; laed-, laesum ; 

ItLd-, Id-sum ; mand-, man-sum ; 

dd-, -Osum (e.g. per-5sus, ex5sus) ; pand-, pan-sum or pas-sum ; 

pend-, pen-sum ; plaud-, plau-sum ; 

prehend-, prehen-sum ; r&d-, ra.-sum ; 

rGd-, ro-Bum ; scand-, scan-sum ; 

scid-, (Pr. sdnd-), sds-sum ; tend-, ten-sum (also ten-tnm) ; 

trdd-, trd-sum ; ttUl-, (Pr. tund-), ttL-stun or tun-sum. 

arde-, ar-stlrus ; aude-, au-stun ; 

gavld-e-, (Pr. gaude-), g&vl-sum; morde-, mor-sum ; 

pende-, pen-sum ; prande-, pran-sum ; 

ride-, rl-sTun ; sdde-, ses-sum ; 
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Bponde-, spon-soin ; sn&de-, saft-siini ; 

taede-, tae-sTun ; tonde-, ton-Bun ; vide-, Tl-simi. 

cnrdl-, or-Bun ; I5dl-, fof-ram ; gr34X-, grwi-snin. 

Nasals, Liquids, &c. 
N. m&ne-, man-Bunu 

L. -ceU-, -cnl-Bum; ftJi-, fid-Bum ; peU-, pnl-Bmn ; 

BaU-, sal-sum ; veU-, vul-sum. 

B. curr-, cnr-sum ; haezB-, hae-simi. verr-, Tttr-snm. 

8. cens^^ oen-snm ; liaosl- (Pr. hanrl-), hans-tun (also lum-BtbroB). 

Many verbs have no forms from a supine stem in use. 



336 The supines are respectively the accusative and ablative (or in some 
uses apparently the dative), of a verbal noun in -u. They are called 
respectively active supine, or supine in -imi, and passive supine or 
supine in -u. 

From this so-called supine stem are formed, as has been said, the 
future participle active by suffixing -llro-, sing. nom. -Urns (m.) ; -lira 
(f.), -tlrum (n.) ; and the past participle passive, by suffixing the or- 
dinary case-endings of the second class ; e.g. sing. nom. -us (m.), ft (f.), 
-nm (n.). 

These participles, in the appropriate gender and number, are used in 
the nominative case with the finite tenses of the verb sum, and in the 
accusative as well as the nominative with the infinitive of the same verb 
' to supply the place of certain tenses for which there is no special form. 
The future participle thus supplies additional future tenses in the active 
voice especially in the subjunctive: the past participle supplies the 
perfect tenses of the passive voice, whether the passive voice have a 
strictly passive meaning, or, as in deponents, an active or reflexive 
meaning. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
OF THE TRADITIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

837 As the ordinary classification of verbs is often referred to, it may be 
convenient here to give a brief account of it. It is as old at least, as the 
fourth century after Christ. 

Verbs are generally divided according to their form into four classes, 
called Conjugations, 

The four conjugations are distinguished by the vowel which immediately 
precedes re in the infinitive mood; which in the ist conjugation is ft : in the 
second 6^: in the third d, not usually belonging to the stem: in the fourth L 

The distribution of the verbs among these conjugations is as follows. 
^ i.e. 6 according to the ordinary doctrine: but see § 302 b. 
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I. First coDJugalioa contains all vowel verbs, whose stem ends in ft; 
as im-o, / ievt, mlin. ImA-n. 

II. Second conjugation contuju all vowel verbs whose stem ends in a; 
as mMW-o, I advisi, inlin. mtUB-n. 

III. Third conjugation contains all verbs whose stem ends in a COQ- 
sonant, or in n, or a, variable 1 (called I above, § 303 f); as 

rtg-o, IruU, infin. rlK-in. 
triba-o, I assign, iofin. trlbn-tra. 
oftpl-o, I. take, perf. ctp-1, inBn. ckpfi-rs. 

IV. Fourth conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem ends in I, 
as audl-o, I hear, in&c. Audl-re. 

g The following are the regular forms of the perfect and supine in the 
several conjugations according to the ordinary description. 

In the 1st conjugation the regular perfect is lormed by the addition 
m, the r^utar supine by the addition of torn, e.g. imi^vt. 

The exceptions are few; two verbs do. ito have a reduplicated pCTfect 
AMI, •MU: two otheis, Jflvo, Uto, lenphen the stem vciwei, e.g. OBvl, 
Uvl)! the others add nl to the stem, the hnal % being omitted ; e.g. cr)p»-, 
ortp-Di. None form the perfect in e1 or 1 simple. None form the supine 
in nun. 

In the md conjugation the regular perfect is formed bj the addition 
ofnllo the stem, the regular supine by the addition of Itnm, the final stem 
vowel e being omitted, as mons-, moa-nL The exceptions are numerous, 
and of iw kmds : the larger number adding ■!. Many have the supine 

In the 3rd conjugation all the forms are much used, some having 
even the long cha.racleristic vowel of the other three conjugations, e.g. 
(tsmo, Itrjlvl ; Hpamo, iprSrl ; tern, trivl. These are deariy instances of 
a vowel stem in the perfect and supine superseding a consonant stem- 
Many have the supine in Itun. 

In the 4Ch conjugation, the regular perfect is formed by the addition 
of Tl and the regular supine by the addition of turn to the stem; e.g. 
AluU-vl, a-adl-tnln. The exceptions are few; one lengthens the stem vowel 
(Tfoil-o, Tflnlj: one simply adds the personal inflexions (comperl-0, oom- 
pCr-l). Three have perfect in nl ; vii. aparto, oparlo, and aallo, nine have 
perfect in d. Two, vii. eo and do, have short I in supine. None fortn 
the perfect by reduplication, except perhaps rspSri-o, repplr-1. Several 
have supine in mm. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
' OF VERBS, WITH THEIR PERFECTS, SUPINES. 



B following list contains almost all the verbs of the Latin language, 
:rtaia exceptions, which exceptions are-^ 

All verbs with a- or 1- stems, which have their pres. infinitive in 
te (-Sri, -bl}, perL in -&vl, -Ivl (-Una, -Itus, Bnin), and supine in 
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3. All verbs with t- stems, which have perfect in -Hi, but no supine. 
They are generally intransitive. 

3. Most inchoatives, which either have 00* perfect or $upine, or one of 
the same form as the simple verb. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions. But such are named as 
differ from the ibrm of the simple verb in perfect or supine, or which agree 
with it in having" a reduplication in the perfect. 

5. A few verbs, with e- or 1- stems, which have no perfect or supine. 
The supine is not much used, but is here mentioned wherever it or a 

perfect participle is known^ as this is similarly formed. 

N.B. Where the English translation as given here, whether with or 
without a preposition, allows of the' immediate addition of an object, the 
verb is transitive (though it may perhaps also be intransitive), e.g. aroeBSO, 
send for ; laedo, hurt^ are transitive. Where it requires the addition of an 
English preposition, the verb is intransitive, e.g. ]i6ceo, be hurt/ui. 

Pres. 
Present Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

a4seer80. See arcesflo. 

ftcfto, sharpen &dU ftcUtmn ftetLSra &cll- 

ft£^o, do, drive 8gl actum &gdre ftg- 

&<Ugo, ftdBgl, ftdaetmn, adXgSro. So the other compounds, 

Except : c5go (cMgl, otoctum, eOgSre), d6go, which has no perf. or 
supine, pr6(Ugo which has perf. only, and 
drcnmftffo, per&iro, which retain a in pres., &c. 
B&t&go is really two words : perf. Sgl satis, 
aio, say aj- 

The following forms only are preserved, pres. I^o* ^t ^^ (alB^jalt in 
Plaut.), ajniit. Imp. ajSbam, &c. complete. In Plaut. and Ter. allMun. 
Pres. subj. ajas, ajat. The part, aleiia is used only as adj. 

alcreo, be cold alal algfire a]|r-e- 

filo, nourish, raise ftlul altnm &16re U- 

Slitnm is found in post- Augustan writers. 
ftmXcio, clothe ftmictum ftmldre ftmlo-i 

amlcQl and amlzl are both said to have been used for perf. 
aiigo, throttle, vex angdre axij:- 

kgliaofx, fctsten to one- aptns sum aptnin Apisd kj^Ar 

self, get 

More usual in compound ftdlpiscor, ftdeptos suxn, ftdlplBd. See also 
coepio. 

BTceo, inclose, heepoff^ axcai (artna) arcSre arc-e- 

aaftns, only used as adj. confined, narrow: 
ezerceo, exercise, ezercul, ezerdtum, exercSre. So also ooeroeo. 

tixwato, fetch, sendfor aroesslvi aroesaXtua arceaafire ji^^Q^gg.!. 

Another form (perhaps of different origin) is aceerao. In pass. inf. 
arceaa&l (acceralrl) sometimes occurs. 

ardeo, be on fire arai (araOroa) ardSre ard-e- 

axsrtU), charge argfll axgHtnin argtUre arga- 

(with crime, &c.) 

argfltua rare, except as adj. sharp. Fut. part argnitoroa (once in 

Sail.). 



ftyfire 


«,v-«- 


angere 


aiiff-6- 


lAtiiSre 


lAtft. 


blbSra 


Mb- 



r. 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Steal. 

audeo, dare aumu ram, aumun andSre aud-e- 

ausiifl mm, I have dared ; awnis also (rarely) passive part. 

ftye, imperat hail (in Quintilian's time Ii&tA) also ftTftto, plar. &TOto : inf. 
&T6re. Martial has &y8. 

ftTSO, long no perf. or sup. 

auffeo,»«^(faj^ (trans.) aoxl anctum 

endow 

bftt&O, ^tf/, ^lu:^ MLtoi 

(with a weapon) 

bXbo, dHnk bXbi 

For supine and fut. part. pOtum, pdtfinu are used. 

bXto, go no perf. or sup. bitdro bit- 

Only in early dramatists. Flautus has compounds abito, adblto, inter- 
blto, p«rbito, rebito. 

c&do,/z// oScIdi cftsTim o&dfire - e&d- 

occldo, occXdi, occftsnm, occlddre. The other compounds, except 
rfioldo and (rarely) Ixufldo, have no supine. 

caedo,/ri/, cut^ slay, cddLdi caesum caedfire caed- 

00(^0, ocdldl, ootilBUin, oocldfire. So all the compounds. 

oUeo, be hot oftlnl (eUItOnu) eftlfire oSl-«- 

calvor, play tricks (also as passive) oalvl catr- 

Only in early writers for later calumniftrl. 

-cando, lighty only in compounds. oand- 

e.g. accendo, aocendl, acoensom, accenddre. 

c&no, sing, play oSdnl (caatiu oftnfiro oftii- 

(on a harp, &c.) subst.) 

oondno, ooncbiiU, oonoontmn, oondndre. So oodno (abo once ocoe- 
dBl), Indno and praeclno. No perf. found of other compounds. 

dkpwuo, undertake c&penOYl oftpendtum c&peBsteo iML^^f^v. 

cftplo, take c6pl captuxn c&p€re c&p-I- 

conclplo, ooncSpl* oonoeptnm, conclpdre. So the other compounds, 
except antec&pio, antecSpl, aateceptum, anteo&pfoe. 

fAx^o, be in want c&rni (oftrltOnu) cftrSn cftr-i^ 

cftro, card (wool), very rare cftrdre cSr- 

carpo, nibble, pluck carpal oarptnm oazpfire cazp- 

deoerpo, deoerpsl, deoerptiun, decerpfire. So the other compounds* 

C&T60, be ware, be cftTl caatam c&ySre C&Y-6- 

wareqf 
cMo, give way, yield up cemA oessom cSdftre oSd- 

eSdo, give, said to be old imperative md per. sing. The plural oette (for 

cddlte) only in early scenic poets. 
-0^0, strike? only in compounds : celsns adj. high oeSX" 

percello {strike down), perciUl, percnlsiu, pwcellfire. 
exodlo {distinguish myself) has (in Gellius) a perf. ezoOlltd. Of ante- 
odllo and praeoello no perf. or sup. are found, ezoelsiis praeceLras, 
lo/fy, are used as adj. 
nesceOfCount, estimate, eensni oensuni oensSre oens-fi- 

giz;e opinion 
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Prcs. 
Present Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

oemo, sift, distin* crBil (erStnm cemire (oflr* 

guish, decide^ see {pertns, adj. sure |ert- 

The meaning see is confined to pres., fut. and imp. tenses. 
dscomo, d0Gv6Tl, dsorBtniii, Aooemdre. So the other compounds. 

1^\sHruf ^ dt»« \»^ \l^ 

The -1 stem is rare in the simple verb : the -e stem rare in the com- 
pounds, aodo makes (once) accltns; exdo^ excitnB and ezcltns; 
condo, coiudtna, and (once) co&dtns ; perdo, perdtns. 

dngo, gird dnzl dnctimi dngSre dii£r- 

daa^ (rare) clang dlaocrAre dan^:- 

daado, skut (daad dausnni dauddre daud- 

condUdo, oondtUd, condtLsnm, condlldere. So the other compounds. 

dSpo (old), steal depd deptnm dfipfire dSp- 

dneo, be spoken of -diLtnm dufire du-o 

In Seneca (once) duo. Past part, only in compound Indfttiu. 

eSlo, till, pay atten- c61ui cnltnm eUAra c51« 

tion to. 

So the compounds excdlo, ezcOlul, ezcultum, exoUfire, but aoofilo, 
IncOlo have no supine. OoctQo has probably a different stem. 

coepio, bepn ooepl coeptnm ooepdre eoep-I- 

Pres. ind. and subj. only in Plaut. Fut. coeplam in Cato. Imperf. 

subj. ooepdraiiL once in Ter. Otherwise only perfect stem in use. 

But ooeptns and ooeptunu arg also used. (Coeptus simi often with 

a pass, infin. ; but also ooepl.) The verb is apparently from co-&pio 

(apisoor). 
compesco. See pasoo. 

conqnlxilBOO, crouch oom|iiezi, old and rare con(|iiIiil8cfire 

ooiuitUo, consult consiUlU oonsnltum consfllfire constU* 

cOquo, cook cozi ooctnm cdqufire cOqy- 

crSdo. See do. 

crtpo, rattle crSpni crSpItum ertpftre crSp-IU 

cresoo, jTvw crSvl crStum erescdra cr6- 

Though cresoo is intransitive, it has a part, crttns, sprung from, 

dibp, lie, lie HI dilifll eftnitnin cAMre dil>-&- 

cal)&'vl is occasionally found. 

ctLdo, hammer dldi dlsiim dldSre Gfld« 

-cninlx), lie, only in compounds, as strengthened form of cftbo* 
acownlio, aoditral, aoctkbltuiii, acciimMre. 

e&plo, desire diplTl cftpltnui oftpSrd etLp-I« 

eaplret once in Lucr. 
enrro, run ctLcnxrl cnrsnm ouzrSre cnrr- 

The compounds frequently retain the reduplication, e.g. acctLcurrl^ 
dScftcoxri, exdUmxrl ; more usually (in Cicero and Livy) drop it, e.g. 
accnzTL 

dfileo. Seellno. 

depso^ knead depffOl depstnin depsfire deps- 

dXco, say ^^ dictum dicdre dlc- 

diico, learn dldld discSre dlc- 

Compounds retain reduplication, e.g. MlBOO, learn by heart, Mldld. 
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Pres, 
Preset. Perfect . Supine. Infiaitiver . Stem. 

dlBpesco. See paaoo. 

dlvldo, divide dlvUl dXvbnm dXvIdire di-Tid- , 

do, gvde (see p. 106) dMl d&tum diM ' d&- 

The half-compounds droumdo, surround^ pessoindOy ruiuy a&tiBdOy 

satisfy^ yenumdo, expose to sale^ follow do precisely. 
erSdo, entrust^ believe, yendo, sell, reddo, give backy and the compounds 
with monosyllabic prepositions, have consonant stems: e.g. credo, 
crQdldl, GrMItmn, criddrv. So also Mcredo, aocrMOdl. 
The compound with pra9 exists only in xuraedltiiB, endued. 
The reduplication is retained in the compounds, except usually in 

abscondo. 
For the passives of vendo, perdo, (except past part, and gerundive) 
yeneo and (usually) pereo are used. 

dOceo, teach ddctUL dootum 

ddleo, be in pain ddlui (dJUItftnu) 

dOmo, tame dOmni dOmltum 

dUco, draw, lead, ac' duzi dactmn 

count' 

6do, eat Sdl 68iim Sdfire 6d- 

Supine sometimes essum. Cttmfido ha» also (rarely) eomestiun. 

dmo, buy (orig. take) Cml emptnm taifire &n- 

ftdlmo, &d8xnl, ademptum, ftdXmSre. So other compounds, except 

!i) c6fimo (cMxni, ooemptum), per6o|0, intertaiOr which retain O: 
2) the earlier compounds cOmo, dSmo,^ prOmo^ iflmo, which make 
compsi, comptum, &c. 

do, ^ (see p. 107) Xyl Itum Iro' V 

Compounds always omit y (e. g. ftdll), in ist pers. petf.^ and usually in 

other persons of perfect and thence derived tenses. 
yS&eo, be /or sale, perf. ySnll, is a compound of eo. It has no supine. 

ezao,x/r{)> ^(clothes, exul eztLtum oxuSre exCL- 

&c.) 

fSiXiesBO, cause, make off tSuoeaal f9.06Bdtiim f&oessdro Ifooessll^ 

f&do, make, do fiSd fftotiim f&cdre f&o-i- 

For the passive, in tenses formed from present stem, fio is used. 
prOfldo, make progress, prOfSd, prOfectum, prOflctee. So the other 

compounds with prepositions. But calSfiaclo, tromSfado, &c« being 

only half compounds retain a (§ 74). 
profldflcor, set out {on ajourttey), travel, prOfectum, prOfldseL 

fiOlo, deceive, elude f8felli CALram flUlfire ftU- 

refello, refute, refeUl, refellSre. 

&rdo, stuff txaX fartum UstSbn ftrc-X- 

rSferdo, rdfend, rfiftrtom, rSferdre. So also dlifertus. 

f&teor, acknowledge fiusum f&tSrl f&t-S- 

conflteor, confessnm, confltfirl. So pr6flteor. difflteor has no part, 
perf. 

f&tisco ) J J. (ftSBUS adj. (filtiscire m4. v • 

fitlBCor (old) 1 ^««^' "^""''P ^ weary) jatlBd »*"*- ^ 

defStiscor, defessiixu, defetisd. 

t&yeo, be favourable ayi tautttm l&yfire t&y-e- 
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aflSro, 


attUi, 


anfSro, 


abfltiUl, 


diffBro, 


distftli, 


offfeo, 


ototUl, 


rdfSro, 


rettnll, 



Pres. 
Fk«senL Perfect Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

-fendo, strike^ only in compounds. ftaid- 

defendo, ward off,' guards defeadly defummni, defendBra. So also 
offendo, strike against., 

fBrlo, strike (see loo) fSrIre fir-X- 

(percussi, percuBsnm are often used as perfect and supine.) 

IBro, bear (see p. 107) (tUl) (Ifttiim) fiorro fftr- 

Perfect and supine are borrowed from t<dlo. 

aUAtnniy afferre ; 

aUfttnmy anf erro ; 
dQ&tiun, dlfferre ; 

obl&tmn, offerro ; 

ra&tum Tdfezre ; 

(rarely reUatnm) 

T^fert, it is of importance (probably for rei ftat) is used as impersonal. 
BOlRro has for perf. rarely snstlUi, usually Biutlniii. 

ifervl 
f^bni fervSre ter-ft- 

A consonantal stem (e.g. fervlt, Uarrfsn) frequent in prae-Aug. and 
Aug. poets. 

fldo, trusf fLram fldtoe fid- 

fksoB sum is used for perf., I have trusted, 

tlgOfJix fizl flxum fXgftro tSg- 

lictuB as past participle in Varro, ^. H. and Lucr. 

fio, become (see p. 107) flfirl fl- 

The compound Inftt, he begins^ only in this one form (poetical). 

Undo, cleave fidl 

Hugo, form, invent flnxl 
fleo, weep llfiTl 

flecto, bend flex! 

-llligo, strike, only in compounds. 
' aflUgo, strike against, knock down, affllzl, aflUctum, afflXgdro. 

So the other compounds, except profQjgo, put to rout, "prdfOgtiTi, prOfll- 
g&tuin, prOfllg^ftre. 

fLto,Jiow fluxl (fluxns, adj. loose, fludro fltkgr- 

fluctUB, sub. a wave.) 

fddio, dig fOdi foBSum fOdfiro f&d-l- 

Inf. fodXri, offodirl are found in the older language. 

f&tur, he speaks Atnm f&rl f&- 

The following only found : pres. ind. ntur ; fat, Wnor, Xkbltur : perf. 
fatus est ; pluperf. fatus eram, erat ; imper. fftre ; inf. £eu1 : part, 
fimtem, &c. (no nominative, except in phrase fEUUi atquo InfiuiB, 
Plaut.), fatUB, fimduB, and ti^x^ 
In compounds we have also -faxnur, -fiunlni : -f&bar, fSxer, &c., and in 
imperat. &c., praefBito, prae&mlao. 

fOreo, keep warm, fOyi fOtum fOySro f0y-6« 

cherish 

tniigo, break in pieces tt^gi fraetum frangfiro firfi^:- 

Compounds as confUiigo, confirigl, conftactuin, ooofiringBro* 
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Pres. 
Present. PerfecL Supine. Infinitive. ■ Sten. 

frSmo, roar^ snort frdmui frSmltmn fMmSra Mm- 

frendo, gnash (with the teeth) Iflrtam* frendfce ftend- 

Moo, ruh Wcttl jSStSi Wcfire IM©.ft- 

frlg^eo, ^^ r^/^ frlzi frigfire Mff-e- 

frIg:o, r<7aj/, (com, &c.) frictoxn Mgfire £rl^- 

fruor, enjoy myself ftuctnm find fni£^- 

fimltum once (Ulpian), fiit. part. fimltOms once (Cic). An old form 
finmiscor, finmltnm is quoted from early writers. 

f6igi.o,Jlee,j/lyfrom fOgl (ffigltflniB) fOfirfire ftt£r-I- 

fiilclo, /n?/ falsi faltiim folcSIre fnlo-I- 

fii]£reo,yfaj^ ftilBl fti]£r6re fii]£r-e- 

A consonantal stem. e.g. ftilglt, fiKsr^^ is found in prae-Aug. poets; 
twice in VergiL 

fando, pour, rout ftUU fOBom fimdfiro fOd- 

(an enemy) 
fongor, get quit, dis- fanctum fungi fang- 

charge my self, (an office, &c.) 

fao, grow? see som (§§ 259, 260) 

f&rls, thou ragest fftrfire f&r* 

Only fails, fOrlt, farant, fttrelMUi, fOrebat, ftir&re, forens are found* 

gaudeo, be glad g&Tlsmu gaudSre gftTld-e 

gavlBiui sum, I rejoiced, 

gSmo, sighi groan g&nnl gSmltmn g&nSre gSm- 

gdro, carry, perform gessl gestum gfodre gds- 

glgno, beget, produce gdniil gfinltani glgndre gSn- 

In old language (Lucr. Varr.), sometimes gdno is found. 

glisco, swell, kindle gUscSre gU- 

glf!Lho,peel glnptum gltlMre glUb- 

gr&dlor, step gressom gr&dl gr&d-X- 

Compounds as aggrtdlor, attach, aggressnm, aggrfidl. Inf. aggre- 
diri, progredlrl, ind. pres. aggred&nur are found in Plant. 

-grao only in compounds. gxH- 

congmo, agree, oongrul, oongm^Sre. So also Ingmo, impend, 
Ml>eo, have h&bui h&bltimi MMre Mb-ft- 

So the compounds dSbeo, owe, debul, dSbltum, dSbSre; praebeo, 
afford, praebul, praebltum, praebSre (in Plautus deUbeo, prae- 
blbeo) : prObeo (Lucr.) for problbeo. 
haereo, stick, intr. haesl baesom baerSre baer-e- 

baurlo, drain, draw bausl baustmu banzlre bans-I- 

(water) 

In Varr. once baurlexlnt. Fut. part. baustHras (Cic once) and 
baiuHros, Verg. once, Stat, once, Sil. twice. The subst. is banstua 
(not bansus). 
bisco, gape, open the mouth, to speak blscSre bl- 

J&ceo, lie J&cnl O&dLturos) j&cSre j&c-d- 

J&Glo, cast J6ci Jactom J&c6re j&c-I- 

abldo, &bJ8cl, abjectnm, ablofire. So the other compounds. BUnddo 

for dls-jado. 
porrlcto, ojfer {sacrifices), &c. porrectiim, poixleere (without perf.). 
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Pres. 
Present Perfect. Supine,- Infinitive. . Stem* 

Xoo (or Ido?), strike Id Ictnm loSre lo- 

Of the pre$ent (rare), only iplt, idtur, Idmiir occur : (fSrlo is generally 
used instead). The perfect is often in MSS. written ledt. 

Imlmo, steeps imbue Smbiii ImMLtom Imlmfire fmbft- 

IzLcesso, attack iaoenlvl Inoessdro II^^m't. 

tzLdnlgeo, yieldy intr. IndnM indulgOre Indulge- 

(Indnltum, &c. is only a Ute form.) 

induo, put on indui IndHttim Indnfiro Indtl- 

(clothes, &c.) . ^^ 

taquam. yiA?/A toqnll jorlnqvT 

The following forms only occur. Pres. ind. inqvain, Inquls, Inqiilt, 
inqnlmus, Inqiiiunt. Fut. iAqvles, inqidet. Imperf. inquiebat. 
Perf. inqvU, inqnlsU, Inqnit, Imperat. 2nd sing. Inque, inqulto, 
plur. Inqnlte. 

Irascor, grow angry Ir&tiuii Xrud Xrft- 

Ir&tiui sum, I am angry; snooemnil, I (fired up, i.e.) wcu angry. 

jftbeo, hid JubbI JTUumm JIlMre Jftb-e- 

iwnso, yoke, join jimxl Jnnctnm Jungdre Jung- 

Jtiyo, help, delight Jftvl jntum JUv&re jUT-a- 

fut. part. Jtiyftttlnui. AdJIlTO has adjntHnu. 

l&lxnr, slipj glide lapsum Iftbt l&b- 

ilftCfiSB- 
laoessX- 
-l&do, entice. Only in compounds. lad- 

allldo, allezi, allectnm, aUIcdre. So lUIdo, pellldo. 
Slide, fillcid, OldUun, 61Ic6re. PrOUdo has no perfect or supine. 

laedo, strike (rare), laed laesom laeddre laed- 

hurt 
oollldo, dash together, CidUsl, colTTgnTni collIdSre. So alUdo. 

lambo, lick Iambi (once) lambdro lamb- 

langveo, be faint langvl langrSre langv-e- 

(l&y&tnm 
I&yo, vHish l&Tl <lautum l&y&re l&y-a- 

flOtnm 
A consonantal stem (e.g.l&Tit, l&yfire, &c.) is frequent in prae- Augustan 

and Augustan poets. 
For compounds see lao. 

legro, pick up, choose, 16gl lectnm 16g6re Ug- 

read 

conigo, collect, coUBgl, collectnm, collIgSre. So compounds gene- 
rally : 
Except that (i) allfigo, choose besides; perlfigo, read through; praelSgo, 
read to others; rdlfig^, read again; eublSgo, pick up, substitute, 
retain e. 
(1) dildgo (or dmgo), love; IntellSgo, understand ; negldgo, neglect, 
retain e and have perf. in -zi, e.g. neglexl. (Rarely intellfigi, 
negiegi) 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect.. Supine. . Infinitive. Stem. 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. Also participle UbMU. (The 
stem vowel was in early times u; e.g. IftlMt.) 

Uceo, be en saU Ucui Udtuxn Uo8ra Uc-fi- 

Ucoor, bid for Ucltiu nmi IXoSxl Ue-d- 

yiMi,itufermitUd '^^^ HOw Ito-S- 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. UcSto, IXceiui, Ucltaa, also 
found. 
Hugo, iick llnetiixii lingftre linjr- 

Uno, besmear VM, Utum Untoo U- 

UtI is also found. 

In post-Augustan writers^ we have Unlo, Ilnlyl, UBXtiim, Unlre. 
dUeo, blot out, deUvl, delltiuii, drtfire, either belongs to this stem, or 
to -Oleo, ^aw, 

Unqyo, leave IXqTl ]in<|yir» Uqy- 

The compound, rSUnqTO, rtUqvl, rSUotmii, rtUnqTCM, is more usual. 

XLfiY^t be clear, fluid UcnX 
Uqyor, meltj intr. 
lOqvor, speak 

Itlceo, be lights beam luzl 
Itldo, sport Iflsl 

IfLgeo, mourn, trans, luzl 
Ixio^pay, expiate Vol 

Compounds retain the original meaning, wash (lao=l&TO), and have 
past part. e.g. dnuo, dntU, dlULtuxn, dlludre. 

maado, chew mandi (once) manwim maaddre xnand- 

m&neo, remain, await mans! mariBnni m&nfire m&xi-e- 

Cmlneo, project, exnlnui, emlnSre (no supine). 

Immlneo, impend, prosnlneo, no perf. or supine. PermSiieo is like 
m&neo. 
mfideor, be a remedy mfidSrl mfid-ft- 

-zndniBcor, only in compounds mfin- 

Only perfect stem (with present meaning) in use. Mfixnini, / remember. 

Imperative memonto, xnementotd. 
comml&lscor, devise, commentuni, commliilBGi. So also rimlniscor, 
call to mind. 
mfireo, earn mfirnl mfirltimi xidrBre inSr-6- 

xnergo, sink, trans. mersi mersnm mergfire mersr- 

6m6rgo, emerge, is intrans., but has part. perf. emersOB, having 
emerged. 
niBtior, measure 
mdto, maw 
mdtao, fear 

mdttLtiUi, once in Lucret. 
mlco, quiver, flash micui mXoftre inXc-&- 

6mlco, emlctU, fut. part. emXc&turnB. 
dlmloo, dfinlcavl (dlmiciil twice in Ovid), d&nlofttiim. 
mlxigo mlTiTl mictiun xnlngftre mlg- 

Another form of the present is mejo. 





UqTfiro 


UqT-«. 




Uqyl 


Hqy- 


lOctLtnm 


Uqyl 


16qv- 


• 


llloSre 


llle-e- 


Ifisiun 


llldfire 


Ifld- 


(luctiu subs.) 


ItLgSre 


ItLg-e- 




lutoe 


ItL- 



mensiun 


metlrl 


m6M 


(messem fed) meBBum 


mStdre 


VAXr 


mStul 


mdtuSre 


xnittl- 



mitten 


mitt- 


m6Mre 


m6k' 


mOnSre 


mdii-d- 


mordire 


mord-e< 


mOxl 


m6r-X- 
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Pres. 
I>ese&t Perfect, Supine. . Infinitive. Stem. 

mlnuo, lessen mlnul mlnfltum xnlnufira xnXntl- 

mlBcseo, mix mlsciii mSztnm xnltofirt miso-ft- 

The supine is sometimes written miitam. 

TiiMrwt.fetlpUy l^^x^r^'"^'^ «^«'-«- 

mlsdreo is very rare : mlseret and (in early writers) mlserStur, mlse- 
reseit are used impersonally. 

xnitto, Utgo^ send mXai mlBWim 

liiiUo, grind mUni mfiUtun 

mAneo, warn mAnni mAnltom 

mordeo, bite m&mordi monnm 

mttrlor, die mortftussnm (mdrltOnu) 

Inf. moxM, emozIM several times in Plaut. once in Ter. once in Ovid. 

mdTQO, move^ trans. xoXiii mAtnm mdySra m6T-«- 

mnloeo, stroke mnlai mnlmim mnlcSre mvlo-e- 

Penmactiu is also found besides the more usual permulsTis. 

mnigvo, milk mulsl mnlCTfire mnlff-tf 

-mniic^o only in compound mnnff- 

Smviig^o^ wipe (nose), flmnml, Jbiiimctiun, fimviiffAre. 

nandsoor, ^am jSJSt^ "^^^ JSS^"*" 

Bascor, be bam nfttnm nasd gii&- 

Originally gnascor, whence agnfttus, CQgaJltiiB, progn&tua. But 
Snaaoor, €nfttiit. 
nfioo, kill n6c&yl ndc&tma nSc&re n£c-a 

neculionce in Phaedrus and Ennius: Sndco, stifle completely^ finficul and 
enSoavl (both rare), fi&ectiim, Snteftre. 
necto, link together nezl Aexnm nectSre nect- 

neznl is probably from a«zo, nozfire which is an early form. 
xteo, spin nfiyi nfitnm (Ulp.) nflro tA- 

ndqneo. See qneo^; and § 266. 

SS^tl^^^^f nliudt mngfire j^^^ 

nltor, lean, strive |S^^ ^^ fi^^ 

fut. part. nlBttros : so also compounds. 

Originally filter, kneel^ from gAno, knee. M^lzos generally in sense of 
leanings l&isuB, striving. Conltor, adnltor, enltor, have both forms 
frequently .(in sense of bearing children always enlza). Innlsus, 
obnisua, subnlBiiU are infrequent : and in poetry all the compounds of 
nisna are rare. 
-nXveo only in compound nlgv- 

<^^,sAuUy., |o^j (both .,e, (no supine) C»nX^ 

nOceo, be hurtful nOcul (nAcIturus) nocSre nOc-4- 

moBCOt get to know u0vl, /i»0z& nOtnm nodcdre gno- 

nOtus only as adj. known: fut. part, is not used. 
agBOSOO, cognoBCO, have supines agnXtum (fut. part. agnOtnms once, 

Sail.), cognltmn : 
ignofco, IgrnAtum, fut. part. Ignotnms (quoted from Cato and Cic. ; 
Ignofldtnrtta from Piso) : dignosco, intemoaco, have no supine. 



[Bf^k II. 



Pnieub Perfect. Sufone. Infiuilive. Sten. 

ntHw, put OH a iial nnpit nnptnm n&Hn nfili- 

(as a bride), marry Part, anpta, married. 

'imo, tuid, only in compounds : but nfltDi is used as subst. ntt- 

aunuo, aiinnl, anunBre. ftbsno ha^ fut. put. Atnmltnnu. 
otOIvlBcor (orig. cmier viith black), oUItnm obllTlBd ob-llT-l- 

forgd 
ocottlo, eonceal oodUul oaanJtani occfilGrs bb-cU- 

Sdl, peif., IkaU (ssflnu) «d- 

A petf. form odlTl, once (used bjM. Antony). BzSvoa, p«rSnu are used 
with an active meacing as participles and with nun, &c. as perfect. 
'BiBD, grme. Is only used in compomids, and is a different word from ilea, 
smtll (intmns.). 
&Mleo, dtstroy, ftbaifirl, illMlItmn, AbClEre. 

ftlMtlBBOO, dtcay, fttiuevl, no supine, ftbolHcSra. So also InUMKW. 
Ufilaio), grow uf, UOlSTl, ftdoleBcera, adnltna, adj. grmon up. 

Miu.K,„„„rf),<,M».«n««),<.". jtSS* SSw 

For delso see under Uno, 

OhBOlewm, ifvor out, intr. otwUBrl, obMlMUtGn, obKSlBtoi, adj. viom 
out. So also exOlMCO. 
SlM, rnu// (intrana.) Unl OlSra Ol-B- 

A consonantal stem (olat, olant, EUbolAt, pneolat, oUre) is foun4 
rarely in the comic poels. 
jjportet, it bihoves Oportuit Dporttia Oport-t- 

Only used in jrd pers. sing. 
opptrlor. See -peilo. 

ordlor, commettct, trans. ammi ordlrl ord-I- 

Silar, rise ortmn ftrlrl ftr'l- 

Alt part. OrltOna : gerundive Otlimdiui used as z£]. sprung from. Pres. 
ind. ArSrls, Orttnr, Mmnr, impeif. subj. oilrer, oTflrer. The com- 
pound »AtisAJXt has in pres. ind. adOrlrli, adOrltnr. 
6T0, triumph ftv-l- 

The only forms found are ovst, orSrst, OTSBa, ov&tai, OTBudL 
pSdBcar. See pango. 

paenltel, it repents paetLltult paeultem pasnlt-G- 

Rarely personal, pasnltendmn is also found, punltena as adj. 
penitent. 
T)aaaa,spreadoui,iipen pandl pbbeuiii pandSre j^. ~ 

Dtepando has dlapananm, dlipeunm. Ezpando, ezpuunm. 

/■""" « IJJS. >"»«» ft- 

plngo, compigl, compactnm, complsKere. So Implnfro. 

uie:o, oppSgl, oppiustnm, oppaagere. Depangtj, repimfiro also 

Ue-or, bargain pBpIgl pactom p&dMl pi«- 

fj&dscor or eampect«cor has conipactnin or compectam. 

If sparing pepeid (panurrui) parcSra pu«- 

itus always, and Terence sometimes, have puat. 

perco, compent, compercen. Imptrco, reperco, [or npaxm) 

und in present only. 
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Pre*. 
Present. Perfect. Supine. . Infinitive. Stem. 

pSreo, appear^ he pftml (p&iltiims) pftrtov pir>i- 

t^fedient 

pAiio, get^ bring forth pdpdzl jmrtom pftr§r» iiftr-I- 

Fut. part, p&zltunui. 
Pftiens, a parent^ is an old participle of this verb. 

mapfotor (rare)l' ^^^^^^^ compfirl, oompertnsi, oomptelre. 
x^TgMo^fnd, repptel, rSpertnm, rdpdrlte. 

2MUBC0, pasture, feed p&vl pastnm pasodre p&s- 

The active is rarely used of the zuimals feeding except in pres. participle. 
Dipasco follows pasoo. 

Compemso (lit. pasture together!), confine, eompescol, compesoSre (no 
supine). So dlBpesoo (rare), separate, 

p&tior, suffer paBSum p&ti p&t-I- 

perpAtior, perpeisiui iimi, perpt&U. 

pk990j quake with fear 'jplkyi p&Ttov p&y-e- 

peeto, comb pezl (once) pezom pecMre p«ct- 

pSdo pftpidl p6<Uro pM. 

'j^fSHOy push, drive back pdpUl pnlsnm pellire p^- 

appdllo (esp^ of a ship, put in), appiUl, appulBiun, appellftra. So the 
other compounds. Eftpello always has reppftll or rtpUi. 

pendeo, hang, intr. pSpendl penaimi pendSre pend-e- 

'g%nAo,weigh,pay,value "^l^nAl pensum penddre pend- 

originally hang, trans. So BTupendo, Aang up, 

-pdrio only in compounds, except perltus, skilled, pdr-I- 

ftpfirlo (ab pario?), uncover, open, &p6rftl, &pertam, &p6rlre. 
exporter, try, ezpertum, ezpfirlrt 
5p6rlo (ot> perlo ?), cozfer, OpfotU, dpertnm, dpdrire. 
oppfirlor, wait for, oppertoxn and opperltixm, opperlrl. 

p6to, seek, aim at 1 Jj^ pStltum p«t6xe |P*^j 

jfl&it, it vexes jjS^est P^^«^ P^*" 

Only used in jrd pers. sing. The gerund and gerundive are also found. 

pinso, paint plnzL pictnm pingSre |^|f" 

V^^'^'^A ^/M/f7// ^plnsiil ipinsitum jpinsSre plns- 

pl80, \I'^"^ Jplnsi jplBtum (plaSro pls- 

Pi2iBXbant once in Ennius. Hence pinsitiu, often in Columella's prose, 
has perhaps L Pinsui, plnsl occur once each. 

pULoeo, be pleasing plftcni pl&dEtnm pl&c6ro pl&e-6- 

plango, beat (esp. the planzi planctuxn plangSre plang- 

breast in grief) 

plaudo, chip (the plaiud plausimi plandSre plaud- 

hands, &c.) 

ezplOdo (fiiss off, i.e. drive away by hissing), explOsl, explGsnin, ezplS- 
dSre. So the other compounds, applaudo does not change the 
vowel. 

plecto,. strike, punish (rare except in passive) plectfire plect- 

L. G. 10 
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Pnunl. Pcilcct. SupuH. luBailivE. Stem. 

•plMto, twine ptexnm -plaotitea idmt- 

Only in part, perf, and compounds, which are always of deponent fonn, 
except >□ one or two instances of imperatives in prae-Ciceronian 

Mnplactoi, tiaini otuielf teund, imbra^i, amplaziiiD, MnplMtL So 
eomplacioi. Of other compounds only participles Imptoxui, cn- 
tmintd, ptnrtftcai, entangled, are found. 
-plao, fill, only in compounds pU< 

Compounds as oomplto, oompUvl, oomplitnm, oompUre. 
tlOiM,fi!ld pUottnin. jiUoln pUo^ 

VFtfO-M, apply, put lapplIelTl, appUdtnm, ,_„ii„t_ 

So the other compounds ; the prae- Augustan writers used almost always 
-iTt. -Atnm. The simple verb is rarely used. 

pollltOM, offer in sacrifici poUncttim pollne*r« poIUo-S- 

pOiw./vW pAanl pMtnm ]>flnSra p<t-d- 

PobItI frequent in Plantusi also inCato. Poatimt (simple and compound) 
is frequently found in poetry, 
poioo, demand pOpotcl posoln poM- 

Compounds retain reduplication, as dlpj^^oul, axpOpoid. 
poHldso. See iMea. 

PDUam, be able iMttnl (see pp. 104, 103) pSlMM pOtM- 

pSUor, be master ptttltiim pOUil pSt-l 

In pres. ind. almost always pOtltnr, poUmiir; imp. subj. poMrsr or 
pOtlTtr. In Plant. acL perf. potM, whence probably potnL 
pOto, drink pOtlTt pfltUIU pOtin pSti- 

pnttnm is rare ; fut. part. pflUtnrtM and pBtnnw. 
pBtui, having drunk. 
prandM, dine pratidl praniam prandSrs piuid'»- 

pianaiu, having dined. 
prtlMado, lay hold of prfihendl prthennim piHUiHiden pnlMnd- 
Often contracted into prsndo, &c. 

press prMsl pntnmt pitmfin prim- 

prlmo, oompresBl, oonqMreBmun, Dompilmera. So the other com- 

em. See&«to. 

flay en a pulll pulltre pull- 

»'»""" WS..B ""^ ""• 

Itnnun and gerund and gerundive are also found. Pndens as adj. 

odest. 



jpung- 



priek pl^ttxl ponotmn ] 

ipounds have for perfect .pimzL 
seek, inquire qvMiM qTaeinam qvBM4» jjj^^i. 
LVira, oonqnldTl, oonqnliltiiiii, oonqnlrtr*. So the other com 
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Pres, 
Present. Perfect. Supine. ■ Infinitive. Stem. 

qy&tio, shake^ trans. QTaunin a^ttire 4lT&t-I« 

coacftUo, eoncoBil, conoiiMnun, conofttAn. So the other compounds. 

qT60, ^^ a3Zf (§366) qirlYl qvltiim q^Ire qvl- 

qvdror, complain qTOStnni qySrl qvdr- 

qvlesoo, r^j/ qTlBTl qvlStiiin qTlescfire qyl-8- 

r&bo, rave (rare) xftMre rftb- 

r&do, scrape rftsl rflSQxa riUUre rtld- 

x&pio, snatchy hurry r&pul raptaxn rftpdre rftp-l- 

oze/a^, trans. 
arripio, azx^nl, arreptmn, axxlpiro. So the other compounds. 

ravio, ^ hoarse, once in Plaut. rftv-i- 

Ir-zaoserit Cic. ; ratumms Lucil. come either from this stem or fronx 
a stem raucl-. 

rSfert. See f8ro. 

r^iEO,keep siraightyrule rezl reotnm rSg^ire ^ff- 

Compounds as arrlgo, raise, arrexi, arrectum, arxl^^fire. 
Except pergrc continue, Tpemixlt perrectvin, persrfee, 

whence ezperglscor, {^gin to stretch myself oui), awake myself^ 
ezperrectiim (ezpergltiiia in Lucil. Lucr.). 
■urge (snb-rego) rise, suxrezi, si 

reor, think 

reor has no present part. 

rSpo, creep repsl 

zldeo, smile, laugh rial 
rlngor, shew the teeth, snarl 
rMo, gnaw rOsl 

rftdo, roar, bray xUdlyl (rare) 

Persius has rtUlere. 

rompo, brectk xHpl raptnni mmpdre rftp- 

In Plautus the m is sometimes retained, e.g. dlzTamptum, comunptor 
(subs.). 

mo, tumble, dctsh rui -rfltum mdre lii- 

Generally intrans. The past part, found only in phrase rtlta caesa 
(has 11 long, according to Varro, but in compounds it is always short ; 
e.g. diriLtimi)* Fut. part, (post- Augustan) mltnrus. 

saeplo, hedge in saepfii Baeptnm saeplre Baep-i- 

An inf. sallre is not certain. Nor is the quantity of the first two syl- 
lables in salitum. The verb is found in MSS. with 1 and U. 

8&II0, leap sSlM (saltus subst.) sSJIre sfil-i- 

DesHio, desilvl, desiUre. So the other compounds. 
The forms saUvl, Balil are rare both in simple and compounds. 

sUye, hail I also salySte inf. salvfire and iiit. BalySbls. (The present 
Hdyeo once in Plautus, perhaps in joke, salye being probably origi- 
nally an adverb.) 

Bancio, hallow, ordain sanzl sanctum sanoite sanc-l- 

Mndtnni (rarely). 

10 — 2 



r&tnni 


rSrl 


riU 


Tdptnia 


r§p<ire 


r§p^ 


Tinim 


ildfire 


Hd-e. 


(rlotoB subs.) 


rlngl 


riff- 


zOsnni 


xMtee 


rtd- 




rftd«re 


(rftd- 
Irftd-t 
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Pres. 
PreaenL Perfect. ■ Supine; Infiuitive. Stem. 

8&pio, have a savour silplvi BflpAre s&p-X- 

of^ be wise 
daalpio, be foolish y no perf. or sup., desIpdM. 
rtalpiico, recover satses^ rSiipfti and rftaiplTl, rMIpiieSrtt. 

B9X€io,palcA saxBl Bartom sarclre Baxe-l- 

aSjAOf hoe sarul (once) ■arltam aarlr* sar-X- 

Also written sarrio.' Fcrf. also sarrlyl. 

Barpo, trim larptiixxi aarpdre Harp- 

BC&bo, scratch Bdbi (rare) 8C&b£re 8C&1>- 

Bcalpo, \r^ra/^ scalpsl ' Bcalptnci Bcalp^re Bcalp- 

Compounds follow Bculpo. 

Bcaxido; climb soandl BraimnTii Bcandfire Bcand* 

asoendo, asceiidl, aBoexuram, asoendfire. So the other compounds. 

Bsindo, tear, cut Bddl BdBBom Bdnddre sdLd- 

EzBdndo has no perfect. The other compounds follow BOlndo. 

BdBOO, encut sclvi BoXtoxn BdBofire bcI- 

A strengthened form of sdo. 

ntsdVaoi write BcripBl Bcrlptnm BCiIMrB Bolb- 

Bcnlpo, ^arz>^ in stone, BOUlpBl Bonlptiixn Bcnlptoe scnlp- 

&c. 
Another form of Boalpo. 

86co, cut Bdcul Btctum Bdc&r« Bdo-i- 

fut. part. BdcfttfiruB (once in Colum.). 

Bddeo, sit B9dl BMBun BddSre bM-I^ 

POBdULeo, occupy, posBfidi, poBBessiim, poBBidfire. So the other com- 
pounds, except B&penedeo, refrain, drcnmBSdao, which do not 
change the e. DlBBldBO, praesldeo have no supine. 

wnXLo J feel, think Bonsl BexLBUXii Bontlre sent-I- 

asBentior, aBseiunui Bam, is used as deponent (besides aoBentlo). 

BSpdllo, bury cSpSlIvl BSpTdtiuii sSpSUre sSpei-I- 

EhtiYor, follow Bdcuttun Bdqvl seqy- 

sSro, sow, plant sSvl B&tuiii Bfodre b&- 

B6ro, put in rows (Berta, garlands) sdrftre Bfir- 

Compounds as Cdnsdro, consfirfli, consertum, coiiBfixire. 

Borpo, crawl BarpBl Berptum Berpdre Berp- 

Another form of rSpo. Cf. Greek (pirta, 

Bido, settle, intr. Bidl BldCre sld- 

B6di and Bessum from BSdeo are the usual perfect and supine, and so the 
compounds. 
Bino, put, leave, suffer bIyI Bltam Bintee Bi- 

In subj. perf. Blrlm, Blrla, Blilt, Blrlnt. 

DSbIxio, dSBll in post-Augustan writers (desistl, deBllt, pluperf. desi- 
eram, perf. subj. dSBiSrim), deBltum, dfiBlnftre. (Cicero and Caesar 
generally use deBtltl for perf.) 
BSBltUB sum used before a passive infin. I ceased, 

Bisto, set, stay, trans. Btlti (rare) Bt&tum slstSre Bt&- 

deBlBto, destltl, destUum, deslstere. So the compounds all intransi- 
tive. The reduplication is retained. Slsto is rarely intrans. and then 
has perf. Bt6ti (from Bto). So also drcumstdti. . 
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Present. Perfect. Supine. . 

85160, be wont ifilltiun 

Perf. flAUtoi ram, / was accustomed. 

^olTO, loose^^y 80M s61tltiim 



Prc& 
Infinitive. 

8(U3re 



Stem. 
■dl.ft. 

BOlT- 



■olTdre 

Sometimes in Augustan poets s61ul (trisyllabic). 

B5no, sound Bdnul sdnltum sda&re lOn-fir 

fut. part. 85n&t{Lnx8 (once in Hor.). In prae- Augustan poets some- 
times Bondre, sonlt, sonunt. 

wfttuw^^supup^suckin watPoSi (sorUtioisubst.) 8orMre 8orb-9- 

alworbeo, absorbul, abBorb6re. So other compounds. Rarely a per* 
feet (post- Augustan) in si ; absorpsl, exsorpsl. 

spazgo, scatter^ be- spanl spanma . spargfoe sparg* 

sprinkle . 
Compounds as conspergo, conspenl, conspeniim, oonspergftre. 

BpSdo, (or spido?) lookt only in Plautus. spSe-i- 

asplcto, aspezl, aspectum, asplcere. So the other compounds. 

l«pte- 



sprStnizL 



BponBnm 
sputum 

Bt&ttltTUb 



Btr&tiim 



Bpemfire 

Bpondflre 

Bpuftre 

Bt&toSrt 



Btemfee 

Btemufire 

BterWre 

Btinirvfln 



[Bprft- 
Bpond-e- 
BpQ- 
Btatft- 

iBtSr- 

(Btiril- 

Btemli- 

Btert- 

BtingT- 



So the other com- 



8t&- 



spemo, reject, despise Bprtvl 

spondeo, pled^^e oneself Bpdpondl 
spao, spit Bpul 

Bt&too, set up, settle Bt&tui 
(with oneself) 

Btemo, throw on the BtrftTi 

grouftd, cover 
Btemuo, sneeu Btemul 

Bterto, snore Bteitul 

stinspro (rare), stamp, extinguish 

EzBtliiffvo, ezBtinil, ezBtinctam, ezBtinffrBre. 
pounds. 

8to, stand stfiU Bt&tom st&re 

Fut. part BtiLtnruB in Lucaxu 

Praesto, be superior, warrant, render, praeBtIti, praeBtatnm (also prae« 
Btitimi), praoBtftre. The other compounds have fut. part. -Btatimi 
(ooliBt&tiiniB Luc. Mart., perstfttnmB Stat.) but no supine: dlsto 
has no perf. or supine : those with disyllabic prepositions retain in 
the pert. (e.g. drcimiBtSti). 

Btrdpo, make a din BtrSpni sMpItum Btrftpfire Btrtp- 

Btildeo, hiss, screech Btrldl. Btxldfin BtzId-8- 

A consonantal form (e.g. strldont, striddre) is found in Augustan 
poets. 

Btrlngo, strip, graze, Btrlnzl Btrlotnm Btrlngdre (Btrlg- 

' draw tight (BtrlBg* 

stmo, heap up, build Btnud Btrnctua Btmere strugr- 

svftdeo, recommend BVftBl BTftBiim BY&d9re BT&d-o- 

\, accustom one- s?6vl Byfitun BVeBCtoe by9- 



self 

An old form is found of pres. indie, ist plur. BUSmus (as from btmo). 

■flgo, j«^ BQzl ractom Btkgdre Bllg- 

simi, be (see pp. 104, 105) esse ia- 

sow. stitch woSl Btltam suSre Btl- 
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PretCDL PerfiscL Supine. ' tnliiijiive, Stenip 

ttOMt U tOtnt ttmd Udtnni Uotra U»«- 

taedet, it imaridh t«Mnm Nt ta«d-*- 

Fo[ perf. tbe compound pertaMiim wt is more common. TMlABclt, 
obtMdwdt, dlitAadet are also used impersonally, 

tuso, touch tedg:! tactniii tuigara tlg- 
AtUngD, Atllgl, attactnm, KtUnglSn. So the other compounds. 
In Plautus rarely tagfl, »ttigo. 



mdo, stretch, tend tM«ndl 
In post-Augustan writers sometimes Unsom. Compounds have -ten- 
nun occasionally. 
}neo, hold Unnl tantnm (rare) UnSn tCn-i- 

Supine and cognate forms are little used, except in the compounds, 

daUntO, obtibeo, and rttlnM. ContuitQi only as adj. content, 

dttlnM, detlnol, dStentnm, detlnire. So the other compounds. 

vma, frighten terml t«nltimi twrin ttar-S- 

nvMt. imie tanl terstun tenrer* t«rK-e- 

isalso 



tezflTs 



Uio, rub tilTl tritun 

■.tWrolMa in TibuII. (once). 
texo, vieave Mifil tartom 

tollo, AJf »/, n»ndz« (nuttUl) (nblatnm) toUSn toQ- 

tftll (in prae-August. poets tStOll) and Utnm (for Uatiun) are (he 
proper perf. and supine : but as these are taken by Bro, tOllo lakes 
the perf. and supine of lis compound RUItOllo. 
The compounds have no perf. or supine. 
tondeo, shear Utondl tuunm timdira ' tond-*- 

Uno, thunder tSnnl tflnltnni -Unire Un-ft. 

InMno has part. InHn&ttu (once Hor.). The other compounds follow 

torqTSD, twist, -whirl tOMi tortnm toniTfc« torqT-ft- 

torreo, rsait torral toatmn toirera tora-e- 

trUo, drag trail tractnin trU)ti« trUt- 

trtma, tremble trBmnl tremfre trem- 

trflmo, assign, grant trlbul trlbfitnnt tiibntov trilril' 

trUdo, thrust trtUl trllnun . trOdere trOd' 



r, look at, protect 



HvlXam 



tutor) is generally used as perfect ; ttttna or [posf- 
^slan) tnltni som are rare. Contnaor, intneor have (post-Augus- 
I cont&ltns, InttUtiiB Bum. A present with stem \a -u (e.g. 
iror, contnor, &c.], is frequent in prac-August. poets and Seneca's 

ump ttltttdl !!S!^„ tnndiW tlkd- 
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Pres. 
Present. Perfect Supine. Infinitive* Stem. 

tmsreo, sw<U tuxsi (very rare) tnrffire tuxflr-e- 

▼ado,, go Tftdtott Tftd- 

InTftdo, iiiTftsl, ixLvftsnm, iiiTftdSre. So other compounds. 

^tVb&o, be strong yfilui (vUltarai) tSUto ▼&!.«. 

▼figeo, stir up (old word) (▼J^gMiis adj.) TfigSre TJIg-e- 

▼ttio, rarr^r yezi yectiim YfihSre yfili- 

Pres. part, and gerund also used iatransith'ely, riding, 

ynSSSsiy pull^ pluck YelU TuLnua Ttildre yell- 

Vnlsl both in simple and compounds is sometimes found in post- 
Augustan writers. 

Tendo, sell. See do. 

▼Sneo, he sold. See eo. 

▼finio, come T611I ventnia Ttalro Tto-I* 

▼fireor, be awed at vfirltum yfe6xl vir-o- 

▼erg:o, incline yergfire yersr- 

yexTO, brush yerri (rare) yersuni yorrtre yerr- 

▼erto, turn yerti yersuni yerttee yert« 

So the compounds generally, but 

dlyertor, f!ut up (at an inn), diyertl (perf.), dlyenram, dlyertl (inf.). 

rtyertor, return, perf. reyerti, reyersam, reyerfel (inf.), reyenras, 
having returned, 

praeyotor, attend to first;, is entirely deponent : praeyerto, he befoie- 
hand with, is very rare. 
Temeor, feed oneself Yesci yeac- 

iri^to, forbid yStftl ydtltimi ydt&ro y«t-&. 

Persius has a perfect yetftyi. 

yldeo, see yidi ylsnm yId6ro yid-e- 

yldeor, ylsnm, yIdSrf, very common in sense of seem, 

Tleo, plait (twigs, &c.) yletam yiSro yl-e- 

part, ylfitos (Ter. Lucr., but ylfitofl. Hor.), shrivelled. 

ylndo, bind ylnzi ylnctum ylntiXre - yine-X- 

ylnoo, conquer yld ylctnin ylncftre ylo- 

ylso, visit yisi ylsire yls- 

ylvo, live yixl yicUun ylyfee yJgy- 

ulciscor, avenge oneself on, avenge oltTiiii vldscl nlc- 

ydlo, will ydlul yelle ydl- 

So its compounds nOlo, xnUo ; see p. 106. 

yolyo, roll yolYl . yOltLtiim yoly&re • yoly- 

Sometimes yoliil in Augustan poets., 

yOxno, vomit • ydmol ydmltum 

▼6veo, vow ^ yM. yOtnin 

iirg:eo, push, press vanA 
-flro, hum vi^fA ustnm 

ComMlro, combussi, comlmstiiin, combtkrfire, is a compound of com 
with an older form bnro, seen in bustum, tomb. 

Other compounds (ezflro, &c.) follow the usual form. 

fttor, avail oneself make we tlsimi tltl fit* 



yOmdre 
Voyfire 


v6m- 
v6y-e- 


urgere 
tlrfee 


urg-e 
tls- 
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The following verbs (with man; olbers) ace nsed as deponents; but 
tome of them are also used, Especially in the past participle, as pas^ve. In 
some again both the active and deponent fonns are in use either generallj 
or in saute others. Some past participles are given which are used as \i 
deponentsi though the usual form of the verb is active : 
abOmlnail, diUst ; AbfilQlluitlu also pass. 
adaantlrl, asienl; also passive; BdMiiUia liequent. 
ftdUui, ■w/iied!e,_fiatlcr; also adUars (Lucr.). 
ttdnltna, grown up ; from ftdUsacfet. 
alt«T<Mil, dispute) also altercan (Tei.). 
iplad, gel; once passive tFlaut). Oi compound ■ 

txViaixi, judge ; arUtTaT* act., sAitrarl pass, in FlauL 

ana&pul, taich al ; aUo aiuApars (PlauL). 

ftVirOnrl, laie omeru ; also rarely mglkrare ; aiVguratiu also pass. (Cic 

Liv. rarely). 
ftntploazl, lake omens; also Bnaplcuo (Flaut.), anaplcatni also pass. 
ItUlUUll, flay_ ike coax. 
oeuititti Itamng supped ; from ctelre. 
'■"""■ " ecom^tiy ; also pass. 

1, think over, practise ; aOBimBUtatiUI also pass. 

, diiiise ; conuoentiu also pass. (Ov.). 
compSrlrlfTer. Sall.),/fHrfiw/; usuallv oass. 
oonerSttti, grown togiticr; from a 
compIratuB, having conspired ; from ci 
ooutamplari, conlempdalc ; also ODntemplare |P!aut.). 
eflmlnul, accuse; oocein Cic passively; also criinliian inaut.f. 
oonotart, dilay. 

dlgnail, think ■woriky ; dlgnatua also pass. 
dAm&utrl, play the lord. 

' » «!«(; from •viniK, 

I also pass. 
1, comnunce speaking ; exomu also pass. 
ezptrlrt, try; Bxpartnii also pass, 
fabrlesn, vianujaclurt ; also fabilaaxe. 
laUTl, confess ; so MDfltoTt ; coDfeinu also pass. 
fBudrul, lead mongr ; alsofeneran. 
flnctuarl [lAv.), fluctuate ; usually SnettiaM. 
nil, speak ; elhtilB also pass. 
CnurtTarl, disappoint; also pass. (Sail.), 
fflorlisl, iaasl. 
KiAvarl, ie annoyed. 
Itortarl, exhort, 
Imltarl, imilaie; ImltatiU also pass. (Ov. Quint.}. 

*-* " — ', inltrpret ; Istoi^etBtlu also pass. 

ing sworn ; coBjQnitiu, having conspired; from Jflittn, oon- 

•egam. 

^le; also Inotare (Plaul. Ter.). 

laht sport of; also IniUflcaxa (esp. Plaut.). 

' luxuriant ; usually luznrlara. 

\ply remedies ; usually nedlcarB. 

1. __..._^_^^j^ p^^^ 
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mendlcaxl (Plaut.)* be a beggar; usually mendlcara. 

mentirl, tell a lie ; mentltiui also pass. 

mftrirl, deserve^ sometimes earn ; mArtra, eamy sometimes deserve, 

mfi^rL I ^^^^^^ * mOtfttiiB, mAtXtiu also pass. 

mddftnul, rule ; niddfirfttna also pass. 

mOdiUazl, modulate : modnlatcui also pass, (Ov.). 

xnftnfirarl, reward; also mflnfeare. 

nupta, married ; from nllbfire. 

nlltxlTl ( Verg. once), nurse ; usually nUtrlre. 

oVBMatiiy forget ; oUUtas, also pass. (Verg.)* 

OCC&8II8, of the suftt hamng sunk ; from octiLdtee. 

opinari, be of opinion; also oplnare (Plaut.); oplnatiu also pass. (Cic), 

opsSnazl (Plaut.), purchase meat, &c. ; usually optonaie. 

osdtazl, yawn ; also OBdtare. 

O8IU, ezosiis, peroBUB^ having hated ^ see p. 144. 

p&dBCl, bargain ; pacrtos also pass. 

palparl, coax ; also jwlpare. 

partiTl, divide; also partlre. So usually dSfpertlre, imperttre. 

pl&dtiiB, having pleased ; from plaoSro. 

popftlaxl, lay waste; also pdpUare. 

pOtns, having drunk ; see potare, p. 146. ' 

praeMrltua (of time, &c.), having gone by ; from praeterire, 

praiuras, having dined; irom prandSre. 

pAnXrl, punish ; usually pflnXre. 

qulBtiui, at rest ; from quleBctoe. 

rnctarl (Hor.), belch ; usually ruotare. 

aectaxl, follow ; rarely passive ; insectare in Plaut. 

sortlrl, castlotsfor; also Bortlre (Plaut.) ; aortltUB also pass. 

soStua, accustomed; from snesoSre. 

Udtna, silent; from t&oSre. 

s^ssr**! '^^.«^''<'«'^-' x^^\ «>-?-• 

tilcaxl, trifle ; compounds not usually deponent ffztxicare, Intxioare. 
ttttarl, defend; rarely pass. 

uldfld, avenge; once pass. (Sail.); nltna also pass. (Liv.). 
TtaArarl, worship; also Tenerare (Plaut.)» yeneratus abo pass. (Verg. 
Hor.). 



. BOOK III. 
WORD-FORMA TIOtT. 



CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTS OF WORD-FORMATION. 

1 Words are formed other directly from roots or from other words. 
The eleiriCTits of formation are four ; 

(a) rtdi^licat'um, 

(b) internal change, 

(c) adStlon of luffixis, 

(d) lomblnation qftvjo or more iworJj into one. 

Two or more of these modes of formation maj be called into use 
in forming a word ; and especially, almost all words, whatever other 
change the root may have undergone, exhibit some suffix or other. 

a EedupUcatiea is the repetition of the root syllable, Other to express 
repeated action or simply to give additional empha»s to the root In 
Latin there appear but few instances of reduplication. TTie fallowing 
among others are probably such : 

I, Reduplication of a closed syllable; 

bar-bOx-uB, foreign (from &ippopas) \ dn-dn-ntu, a curl (comp. 

j«'ict»*ot) ; Sur-fOl-lo, the windpipe; mnr-mnr (n,), a murmur (comp. 

' ■ xiilaq.niB, •wbasumer ; tin-tln-nlM, to tinUe; tur-tur (m, f,), 

1-a, a tcreccb-owl; Ol-Ol-'arB, to howl, ■wail (comp. 6\-o\~ 

iplication of an open syllable ; or rather, of the initial 
'ith a vowel appended : 

drini ,' d-dda, a grasshopper ; oil-etUn«, a cuckoo (comp. 
CtUnli (m.), a cucumber; pl-Pire, to chirp; alL-BnTras, a 
np- ovpiC'i") ; U-tlllare, to tickle; tl-tfibftre, to iKmble. 
ise of reduplication to form the present stem of verbs sre 
d to form Ihs perfect stem, § 309 sqq. 
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MA Internal change is frequently found accompanying the addition "of 
suffixes, or accompanying composition, but is then due mainly to the 
shifting of the accent (which is often brought about by lengthening the. 
word), or to the influence of neighbouring consonants* The usual 
changes have been set forth in Book I. There appear to be but few 
instances in Latin, in which there is clear evidence of internal change 
l?eing employed as the main element in the formation of a word. 
Compare however, e.g. tOga with t6g-«re; s^-es with 8M-6re; fide* 
with f I<Ure ; prSc-us with prSc-arl ; dtlc-ere with dtlo- (dux) ; dicere 
with xnalddXcuB, &c. ; v6c., nom. vox, with yOcare. For the change of 
vowel in forming the perfect tense see § 310, 

But if, as is probable, the priniary form of roots admitted of short 
vowels only, then all instances of (apparent^ roots with long vowels 
fall under this head (unless the long" Vowel is a compensation for 
omitted consonants) ; e.g. lux, pax, &c., scrlb-ere, llld-eife, &c* 

844 Suffixes are of three kinds: 

(i) suffixes of inflexion, 

(2) stem-suffixes (included under inflexions in Book H.)| 

(3) derivative suffixes. 

(i) Suffixes of inflexion are those which are employed to form thtf 
several cases and numbers of nouns, and the persons, moods, tenses, 
voice, &c* of verbs. 

(a) Stem-suffixes are those which form the distmguishing marks of the 
sfeveral declensions of nouns, and of the^ several conjugations (or classes) 
of verbs. In nouns of the first class they are a, e, o; in nouns of the 
second class u, 1 or e ; in verbs a, a, e, 1. A lai^e class of nouns, and 
the most primitive verbs, have no stem-suffix^ 

The application of the stem-suffixes in Latin nouns coincides to a 
large extent with the distinction of gender: in verbs it coincides, at 
least as regards the a and e stems, to a noticeable degree, with the dis- 
tinction of transitive and' intransitive action, the a stems being fre- 
quently transitive, e.g. amftre, to love; the e stems being frequently 
intransitive, e.g. ndcSre, to be hurtful; splendSre, to shine. The absence 
of a stem-suffix in many nouns is the result, of the shifting of the 
accent, and consequent slurring of the end of the word, the consonant 
stem being thus reduced by one syllable from what was, or would 
otherwise have been, their ftiU form (with a stem-suffix) ; e g. praeceps 
for praecipItB, &c. In other nouns of the same class (consonant stems) 
there appears to be no clear ground for assuming the previous existence 
of a stem-suffix. 

Many noun-stems and many verb-stems are apparently formed 
directly from the root by the addition of these stem-suffixes. In some 
a reduplication or an internal change, especially of the vowel, occurs 
also. The formation of one word, compound or simple, from another . 
is often effected by the substitution of the stem-suffix appropriate to 
one part of speech for that appropriate to another. 
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S46 The following are examples of the formation of nouns from roots or 
from, other words by the addition or substitution of no other than a 
stem-suffix. The majority of verbs are so formed. 

A. adTtaa, a stranger (a4TenI-ro) ; oonyTya, a guest (oonvlT-fire) ; 
ftmda, a sUng (ftmd-Sre) ; mdla, a mill (mdl-«re); sctlba, a clerh 
(Bcrlb-dre) ; tdga, a cloak (tfiff-toe) ; trftha, a sledge (trftli-dre). 

0. aliBiiolMurbus, bronze^beard (barba-); oondas, a store^keeper 
(cond-8re) ; c&qvus, a cook (c64Y-ere) ; ndtu, trusty (fld-Sre, f Ide-s) ; , 
JftsnixH} a yoke (comp. Jiujgdre) ; mergtui, a dvver (merg-tee) ; nescliu, 
ignorant (nescl-re) ; prOfftgas, deserting (prOfttgd-re) ; prOmiu, a butUr 
(prOm-6r6) ; rdgiu, a funeral pile (zig-4re, comp. erlgfire, to erect) ; 
8dnu8, a sound (86n«-6re and sdnSro). 

U. &CUB, a needle (fte*, comp. &c-u-4re) ; enrms, a chariot (cnrr- 
fire) ; dOmus, a bouse (comp. hiik-tw^ to build, dOmSxe, to tame), 

I (or E). abnormlB, abnormal (norma-) ; bUlsgals, two-tongued 
(lingua) ; nQbas, a clo'ud (nftb-fire, to cover, comp. vtifyos) ; rftpes, a 
rock (rump-fire, to break) ; ifides, a seat (sfid-fire) ; Tfihei, a cartload 
(yfih-fire). 

[The following are without stem-suffix, dux, a leader (dtUs-, comp. 
dtlc-fire) ; Incus, an anvil (InoAd-fire) ; fibez, a belt (obiofi-re) ; pULnl- 
99B,Jlat/ooted (pfid-).] 

(3) Derivative suffixes are those additions (not being recognisable- 
roots) which are interposed between the root and the stem-suffix ; or, 
when there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the suffix oJF in- 
flexion. If they are themselves recognisable as roots, the formation of. 
the word belongs to the sphere of 

Composition, which is treated of in a separate Chapter. 

Interjections, some of which are words, some mere natural sounds, 
will be enumerated in the last Chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES. 

346 Derivative suffixes nuiy originally have been words, but are now 
merely sounds or combinations oi sounds which have no separate use 
or separate meaning, but modify the meaning of the word to which 
they are suffixed. The same suffix does not usually express precisely 
the same modifications, and different suffixes often seem to have the 
same effect : compare e.g. -t&dAn, -tia, -t&t, all forming abstract sub- 
stantives of quality, e.g. amarltudo (Plin.) ; amarltles (CatulL), bitter* 
ness ; acezbltas, harshness. Frequently indeed the use of a suffix may 
have proceeded from a fancied or imperfectly apprehended analogy; 
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and the ending of a word, which is ))artly composed of stem-conso* 
nants or stem-vowels, and partly of a suffix, has apparently been taken 
for an entire suffix, and as such applied to other stems. Sometimes the 
sense of the suffix has been obscured, and a further suffix is added to 
realize what the former suffix once expressed ; e. %, puilla is diminutive 
of puAra, but afterwards supplanted paera as the ordinary term for a 
girl, and thus putilnla was formed for a little or nxty young girl. 

A light vowel, d, % fi, more frequently I, is often found between 
the last consonant of the stem and the suffix. 

Its origin is not clear. Sometimes it appears to be part of the sufHx ; 
e. g. -de (-Ic) in sfinex, pflmez, &c. ; more frequently it appears to be the 
stem-suffix weakened ; e.g. oandldOB from cande- ; altltUdo from alto-, &c. ; 
sometimes it appears to owe its birth to analogy with other words ; some- 
times to a desire to ease the pronunciation, or avoid the destructive effect 
of contiguous consonants ; or even to render possible the use of the word in 
verse. It is indeed possible .that it may be an expression of the slight sound 
occasioned by opening the organs, m order fully to articulate the final 
consonant. 

It has most frequently been treated in the following lists as the weak- 
ened stem-suffix ; but its occurrence in words formed from consonant stems 
is by no means unusual, and seems to conflict with this theory of its origin. 
If these consonant stems are the stunted remnants of forms which originally 
w^ere vowel stems, this weakened vowel may be the relic of the fuller form. 
(So in French the final t of the Latin 3rd pers. sing, is preserved only 
before a vowel; e.g. a-t-U, and its meaning lost to the popular conscious- 
ness). If otherwise, one of the other explanations must be resorted to. 

The long vowel, found not uncommonly in the same part of a derivative, 
is sometimes part of the suffix ; e.g. dum-Mnm for dimL-eo<tii]ii ; sometimes 
due to contraction of the stem-suffix with a short initial vowel of the suffix ; 
e.g. the suffix -Ino appended to the stems Romft-, divo-, trlbu-, maxl-, ego- 
gives RomSiinB, dlvlnns, trIlitLniifl, marlniu, egSniu: the suffix -Ql ap- 
pended to ancQra-, trllm-, fide-, dvi- gives ancorftUs, txllyOlls, fldSlis,' 
dvIUa. Sometimes it is due to following a false analogy ; e.g. mont-SAOS, 
anser-I-XLQS, &c., ytrgln-filla, rSsr-Uls, &c. 

In other respects the ordinary laws of consonant and vowel dianges 
(g^iven in Book I.) are observed. 

These suffixes are sometimes simple, i.e. consisting of a single 
vowel, or a single consonant with a vowel ; sometimes compound, i.e.- 
consisting of two consonants with one or two vowels. Compound 
suffixes are usually the result of adding a suffix to a stem which is itself 
a derivative; but sometimes the suffix, though originally compound, 
has come to be treated as if it were a simple suffix; e.g. -unctUo: 
sometimes it may be really a word which has ceased to be used sepa- 
rately, and only appears now to be suffixal; e.g. -glnta, and perha^-^s 
-gno, -mGnio, -clnlo, &c. 

350 In the following lists the principal suffixes only are given. The 
primary arrangement of noun-endings is according to the consonant or 
vowel which immediately precedes either the stem-suffix, or, in conso- 
nant nouns, the suffix of inflexions. (For instance, the suffixes -mOnlo, 
-^dnio are given under the head of -io, not under mOn- or cin- ; -tilcl 
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under -d, not under t or r ; &c.) Subordinately to this, first come all 
word-endings which have the stem-suffix of nouns of the first class (o 
being used, for convenience sake, as inclusive of a) ; secondly, word- 
endings of the second class. The Amplest endings, among which are 
those beginning with short vowels, are put first.; then such compound 
endings as have a consonant before the same short vowel ; then simple 
endings with long vowels; lastly, compound endings with the same 
long vowel. The order of the consonants and vowels is the same as in 
Books I. and II. : the order of the words is generally alphabeticaL 
Only a few instances of each suffix are given. 



CHAPTER HI. 
LABIAL AND GUTTURAL NOUN-STEMS. 

Labial Noun-Stems. 

i. Stems eruUng in -mo. 

351 -mo I. Adjectives: e.g. al-mns, nourisAing (ftl-foe) : 

9. Substantives: e.g. ar-miu (m.), shoulder'Joint (comp« dfh, 
dfMpliTKciy) ; f&-ma (f.), fame (O-rl) ; ■pfl-ma, /oam (ipatre). 

-Ikmo or -Imo used to form adjectives in the superlative degree and 
ordinal numbers; e.g. post-ftmus, hut-horn (post-); Xmns 
(for in-Imos), inmost, lowest, 

-i88-flmo or -l8g-Imo probably composed of -tUno appended to the stem 
of the comparative; so that ^i88-iuno»10B-ftmo. Very fre- 
quent; e.g. alt-isBtkmus, highest (alto-, i&/^i&, alt-lOs-, higher); 
aud-ac-i88fimn8, bolilest (and&oi-, andao-lOs-) ; antiqulsidmiu, 
most ancient (antlquo-, antiqa-lOs-). Cf. § 174* 

V«««^?.l\i X'^A i«e. the same suffix appended to the final consonant of 
.r-mno or -r-uno) adjectives in -U and -ro or -rl. The 1 or r is doubled : 

e. g. faoil-ltbniiB, easiest (fisudll-) ; cder-rlmiu, swiftest (cfildrl-) ; 

miser-rlmuB, most wretched (mlsSro-). 

S52 -t-fimo or -t-Imo e.g. 

(a) flnl-tftmas, on the borders (f Inl-) ; leg-IttUnoB, legal. 

{b) Superlatives: ez-thnoB, outmost (ex); In-tlmns, i/i- 
most (in). 

(f) Ordinal numbers from the aoth to 90th inclusive. 
The initial t of the suffix joined to the final t of the cardinal 
forms B8, of which one b was omitted, and in post-Augustan 
times the preceding n was sometimes omitted also; e.g. 
vIcens-ftmuB (afterwards ylefiB-ImuB), twentieth, is for vlglnt- 
tflmiiB (viglnti) ; tricens-ftmuB, thirtieth (trigl&ta). Cf. § 178. 
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•68-1imo l ^^^*^*^ numbers from aoo to 1000 inclusive, probably by false 
' analogy from the preceding: e.g. dttceiit-6iu-flmii8 (later 
duoent-te-Imiu), two-hundredth (duoentl-) ; mUlens-IUnuB (mil- 
lealmiui), thousandth (mllle). 

il. Stems ending In -to, -no. 

3S3 -TO is found after Towels, or 1 or r; -no after other consonants 

(including tr). 

-▼o I. Adjectives : e. g. cut-tub, curved (comp. dr-cus, Kvp-rds^ 

Kv\-Msj ; gxift-TUB, knowing (comp. gnft-TUS, gno-Bo8re). ' 
a. Substantives: e.g. oor-TU8, a raven (comp. cor-nlz) ; nae- 
TUB, a mole on the body^ literally a birth-mark (gl-g6n-o). 

-no I. Adjectives, from verb stems: e.g. amblg-uns, on both 

sides^ ambiguous (amb-Igere, to dri've round) ; mflt-uuB, by 
way of change (mUt-Ore); roiic-uns, remaining (reUnqT-tee). 
a. Substantives: e.g. patr-uus, a father's brother (i»atr-); 
jftn-na, agate (Jftno-). 

-I-TO Adjectives: e.g. n6o-lTU8 (also nOcuus), hurtful (iL6o6re); 

lubflle-lTUfl, cut offy spare (sulMificftre) ; tOc-Itus, early form for 
Tftcnus, empty (t&cS^). 

-t-lTO i.e. -ITO added to the participial forms in -to ; 

Adjectives: e.%, cap-t-lTUS, captive (c&pS-re); fftgl-t-lTus, 
run^away (ftigd-re) ; praerOgft-t-lTUS, first-asked (praerog- ' 
fire). So the grammatical terms attULtlTus, d&tlTUB, demon- 
fftr&t-lTUB, rSl&tlTUs, &c. 

Guttural Noun-Stems. 

1. Stems ending in -00, -qTO. 

3M -oo I. Adjectives : e.g. prl8-cu8, of aforetime (pxlufl); raucus (for 

r&ulous), hoarse (r&Tls, hoarseness). 

2, Substantives : e. g. JuTen-cus, a bullock (Jflyto-) ; es-ca, 
food (Sddre or ease, to eat), 

-loo i.e. (usually) -00 suffixed to vowel stems. 

1. Adjectives: e.g. Afr-Icu8, of the Afri (Afro-); tfT-lcua, 
of a citizen (cXtI-) ; mdd-Icus, of healing (medSrl, to heal), 

2, Substantives : tH-Ioub, a farm-steward (Tilla-) ; fabr- 
Ica, <j <workshop^ bandi^uork (fiLbro-) ; pM-ica, a snare (pfid-, 
foot). 

-tfoo which suffixed to an a stem makes -fttl-CO- 

Adjectives : ruB-tlcus, of the country (rfls-) ; errft-tlous, wander- 
ing (err&re) ; silTft-Ucns, of a wood (silTa-) ; hence subst. t1&- 
ticum, journey supplies (Tla- comp. Tl&tor). 

366 -Aco e.g. c&d-flcu8, falling (c&d-dre) ; usually substantives: e.g» 

aerCLca, verdigris (aes). 
-Xco Adjectives : e.g. ftmlcus, friendly (ftm&re) ; posticus, behind 

(post). 

Substantives: e.g. lectlca, a sedan (lecto-, couch); lOirIca, a 
breast-guard of leathern thongs (from Urum), 



-Sell 

-ftslf 
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Sttml eaJing in -ol, -D. 

i (gen. iCll-ll] ; TOrt-«z, a lohiri 

Adjectives chiefly fronr verb-stems: e.g. Antf-«x, daring 
(and-toe) ; fUl-ax, deceptive (lUI-)re) ; atln-az, threatening 
(minS^rl) ; TSi-ax, truthful (var»-). 
atr-ox, cruel («fero-) ; fBr-ox, big^spiritei, fierce (Or*-, wi/J), 

Semi-adjectiva! feminine substantives corresponding to mas- 
eulbe nouns in -tor. They are formed from participles in 
-to. When used as adjectives they have -1 stems; e.g. t1«- 
tnctk anu; e.g.'ull&-trlx, helper (adJttT-Ara); BflM-trlx, 
producing (slTIe-flre) ; TBnlr-trlz, buutresi (vsiiAil) ; Tlo-trls, 
coajueriag (v'Jteera). 



CHAPTER IV. 

DENTAL NOUN-STEMS. 

!5T Slemi ending in -to, or -lo (when -■» bat presumahlj ariien from 
a denial). 
-to Ai^jeciives of quaiilily: e.g. qiULii-tni, ha^v great (qnim]; 

qoflr-tna, fourth (for qvatfur-tos from qv&ttfor] ; qnlnc'tiii 
or quln.toB, fifth (avluqvej. 
-to (-W) 1- Adjectives, very numerous, deriTed from verbs ; express 
completed action ; i. e. the past participle, passive or deponent : 
e.g. rae-Ini, ruled (rtsin) ; par-tna, gained (pftrtre) ; iaift' 
tns, loved (ImBre) ; oon&tua, having attempted (cOtilLrl). 
Many such participles, or words similarly formed, are used 
as adjectives of quality ; e. g. al-tni, high rtU-Sro, lo neuriih) ; 
fol-sna, folic (faiUre); Jna-tna, lavifiU (10*-); lan-tos, 
splendid (Uvirs) ; BtLbl-tiui, sudden (BttHIre). 
». Substantives : e.g. mer-tna, afretdman (UbOra-) ; fous,. 
a ditch (f{hU-rs) ; axta (n. pi.), heco't^ livtr. Sec. (probably 

for ez-HBo-ta) ; furtum, tbeft (Mr-, llnef); 

•wine (pana-ere, spread out). 



i.e. -to appended lo a sulEx in -OB, -ns (-or, -nr) : e- g. adieclives, 
e, g. ang-iuittu, consecrated (ang'-tkr-) ; rCn-nniu, pretfy (rtnlti) ; 
(Ha-eitiu, deadly (Amlla) ; bOii-eittu, hotvmrabU (IioiiOa). 
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358 >xa0n-to i.e. to appended to suffix -meii (for which see § 373) forms 

neuter nouns chiefly derived from verbs : e. g. doeft-mentiini, 
a lesson (d6o6re) ; laori-meiittim, an increase^ germ (incre- 
■oire) ; Impedl-mentiim, a hindrance (impMXre) ; piff-mentum, 
a faint (pingftra) ; tettft-mentam, a will (tastftil). 

^ftl'eii-tol -^tlj^tives: e. g. firandu-lentiu, r^o/t/i^ (ftandl-); ftpu-lentus, 
' ~ ' ' wealthy (dp-) ; wmgnTn-olentnB, bloody (sangnen-) ; yl-ol«ntiu, 
violent (yIb), 

"^SS'tl ( Indeclinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of ten 
-gin-ia) (dteem, of which the first syllable is omitted): e.g. Tl^fl&tl, 
twenty (=d?l-d«C8m-tl, tuHhten-ty) ; trl-glnta^ thirty (tri-). 

" "^( Declinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of a htm- 
■* " * dred (centum). Only* used in plural : e.g. dUcenti, two hun- 
dred (dao-oentom) ; quin-gantl, Jive hundred (qTlxi<|Y«-oent-). 

Adjectives, formed as if participles, but offcen from nouns ; 
e.g. barb-fttus, bearded (barba-) ; cord-Atos, having good 
sense (cord-, nom. cor) ; falo-&tiu, sickle-shaped (fald-) ; 
pn-&tiu, armed qvithpike (pllo-). 
aegr-0tu8, sick (aegro-) ; ast-HtoB, crafty (asta-) ; nftstltuii, 
sharp^noied (11&8O-). aur-Itus, with ears (anri-) ; Cerr-Itos 
(for ^SfsAiXBiOA)^ frenzied by Ceres. 
«-£to Neuter nouns, expressing a place where a plant, &c. groves ; 

e.g. dtUu-Stnni, a tlncket (dtLmo-) ; myrt->6tiim, a myrtle bed 
(myrto-) ; qaorc-9tiun, oak grove (qnerca-) ; vlU-Stum, vine- 
yard (7I110-), 

Stems ending in -tu, -tl, -t (or -su, -al, -s, ivhen -su, &c. have 

presumably arisen from a dental), 

3C0 -ta| Substantives numerous, derived mostly from verbs, and 

) «>npra11v denntiner an action. TThe accusative and ablative 



359 -ftto 
-5to 
-flto 

-110 J 



generally denoting an action, (The accusative and ablative 
cases are the so-called supines,) e.g. adyen-ttui, arrival 
(adyfin-Ire) ; audl-tns, hearing (aud-Ire) ; cen-ons, reckonings 
revietwing (cens-^re) ; crdpl-tus, a rattling (crfiptoe) ; fluc- 
tofl, a ivave (flugv-, flud-re) ; merc&-tU8, trading, market 
(merc&-ri) ; pas-sus, a step (pand-dre, stretch) ; IL-sus, use 
(tlt-1). 

-fttu Substantives formed as if from verbs with -a stems, but really 

directly from substantives, denote (i) a holding of office, &c., 
(2) die office itself, (3) body of officers: e.g. C0B8ul-&tUB, consul- 
ship (confliU) ; eqTit-atiui, cavalry (ftqute); magistr-Atiis, magis- 
tracy (maglBtro-) ; Bdn-&tas, senate (sonex, old man), 

-tl Substantives : e.g. gens, a class (gen-, gignSre); mens, a mind 

(comp. md-mln-^ ; s&nen-tts, seed-time (semfin-). 

•it e. g. U-Sb, winged (ftla-) ; dqy-es, a horseman (6qvo-) ; supenteB, 

present (BUpen^ftre). 

^^ '^''S' *• (^) Participles present active; e.g. rfig-ens, ri//r;2^ (rCg- 
"•^^ tee) ; audl-ens, hearing (aud-Ire); ama-ns, Ivwig (amft-re) ; 
&c. 
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(hi) AdjecttveSf originally fn-esent participles, or formed as 

such; e.g. almndaiiB, overftotvir^ (aInmdiM) ; fHkiiieiis, 

crowded; pradens, prudent (pro TldSre) ; lapleiui, <u;ije (sa- 

ptod). 

(r) Substantives of like origin : e.g. pftrens, a parent (p&- 

rfee) ; 'torrens, a torrent (torrira, to bum), 

a. Numerals: deztans, five-sixths (do sexto-, sixth off 

twelve) ; dOdrans, three-fourths (de qnadro-, fourth off 

twelve) ; trlens, a trithing^ i.e. a third (trl-). 

962 -Ati Adjectives: e.g. nostr&i, of our country (noftro-); pdn-ftt«B 

(m. pi.), household ^tipimo-, store); Anttati, a man of Antium; 
SanlnaB, a man of Sarsina. 

-t&t Abstract substantives, very frequent, derived chiefly from 

adjectives, all feminine: e.g. aeqyi-tas, fairness (aeqTO-) ; 
elirid-tas, drunkenness (ebrlo-) ; hdnestas, honourableness 
(hOxiOs) ; TOlup-tas, pleasure (vUtlp-). 

wtut jaYezL-tuf, youth (Jtiyta-) ; Tlr-tus, manliness (vlro-). 

Stems ending in -so, -si (for -to, -tt). 

868 -Obo For -onBO, and this again perhaps for -oi^tla 

Adjectives, very numerous, expressing fullness: e.g. ann- 
tens, full of years ^ aged (anno-) ; form-6siiB (also written 
form-onsuB), shapely (forma-) ; morb-^Biu, diseased (morbo-) ; 
8iimptli-(>BUB, costly (sumptn-). 

Some, perhaps from false analogy, have additional letters or 
syllables preceding this suffix: e.g. boUX-o-08iiB, fiviar-loving 
(bello-, comp. ImUIcub) ; formldd-l-Csus, fearful (formldOn-) : 
Bomn-Ic-ill-OBiiB, sleep^loving (Bonmo-) ; cflr-i-teus, careful 
(onra-). 

364 -ensi Adjectives formed from names of places: e.g. atrl-anslB 

(sc. Benros), a house ste<ward (atrio-) ; fdr-enslB, of the forum 
(fOro-); Cann-onBlB, of Cannae; BicUl-enslB, of Sicily; Utic- 
exiBiB, ofUtica, 

-i-ensi Atlion-iexifiiB, of Athens (Athenae) ; Cartbagln-ienBlB, of Car- 
thage (CartMgdn-). 

Stems ending in -do. 

865 -do \ Adjectives, chiefly from verbs with -a stems, the final e 
-I-do) being changed to 1 : e. g. ftvI-duB, greedy (&T6re) ; mardt-dns, 

fading (marcire) ; tIml-duB, timid (tlmSro) ; flvi-dUB, fidos, 
vjet (llTe-Bofee). cftpI-duB, desirous (ctkp6-re); yly-idnay 
lively (TlT-ere). 
flUni-duB, smoky (fCbno-*) ; B6U-dTi8,7Srm (b61o-^ ground). 

" ?^ Verbal adjectives, commonly used as gerundives; formed 
' from the present stem: e.g. rftg-endiiB, audi-endus, fOgl- 
endiiB, fima-ndOB, glgn-enduB, naBo-eiidiui ; blandiiB, soothing 
(comp. flftro) ; 9lkia:aAxA, following ^ hence second (B6qv-). 
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-Ib-nndo 
-&b-imdo 



-CQlidO 



356 -no 



-mlno) 



S67 -g^noj 
-g:no 



•tino 

-nrno) 
-erxio( 

-ter-no 



363 -ftno 



•4-ftiio 



Adjectives derived from verbs: e.g. flNtaB-^lrandiui, roaring 

(firiflMro) ; mAr-ibundttS, dying (mdri) ; ptLd-IbundnB, ashamed 

(piLd-Sre). 

err-ftbnndiu, wandering (errftre); Tlt-ftbnndiu, avoiding (tI- 

t&re). 

Adjectives, probably gerundives from inchoative stems: e.g. 
fft-enndiu, eloquent (fftri); irft-eandtu, angry (Irasd); Ydrd- 
Cimdiis, bashful (yfirfiri). 

Stems ending in -no. 

1. (a) Distributive numeral adjectives: e.g. bl-niu, two^ 
fold^ tfwo each (bis for dvis) ; ter-nus or trl-noa (ter- or 
trl-) ; Bfi-niu, six (sex) ; vlcS^niu, twenty each (for vlcent- 
nu8 from vlglntl) ; dflcS-nus, t^iuo hundred each (for ducent- 
nua). , 
(3) Adjectives from names of trees, &c. : e.g. ftcer-nus, 
of maple (&c8r-) ; cdlnr-niu (for cdrtUI-nos), ^ hazel (06- 
rOlo-) • Sbor-noB, of ivory (ib6r-). 

2. Substantives : e.g. ddml-nus, a lord (ddxnftre) ; som-nuB, 
sleep (comp. 85p-0r-) ; sarclna, a bundle (sarcire, to close) ; 
reg-nmn, a kingdom (r6g-8re). 

This suffix in Greek forms participles, middle and passive : e. g. 
Tvirr-6/iePoi, Tvyp-afk^voi^ rtrvfi-fiivos, aln-mniui, a nurseling 
(il-6re); Vertu-nmus, God of changing seasons (vert-dre). See 
also § 372 for use of this suffix to form 2nd pers. plural of verbs. 

Perhaps compounds of gfin-, gl-gnfire, or formed on this analogy : 
bftoi-gniu {well bom), liberal (bend, STfin-) ; Hi-gnus, of holm 
oak (nte-); maU-gnuB, stingy (male, gta-); prlvl-gnud, bom 
from one parent only, i.e. a stepson (|nrlTO-, gfin-). 

Adjectives: e.g. eras-tiniu, of to-morrow; dlu-tlnns, long con- 
tinued (diu). 

e.g. dlur-nus, by day (dius-, dies- ; probably for di5v-&^us); 
tadt-uxnuB, silent (tadtto-); bib-emiu, in winter (for Mem- 
rlnoB); Bftp-emiiB, above (Bupdro-). 

i.e. -no suffixed to stems in -tSro or -tri, or to adverbs in -ter, 
&c.: e.g. ae-ter-naB,^r ever (aevo-, aeviter) ; firftter-nuB, of a 
brother {tnAffr-Y, in-temu8, inside i)3a\jsc-)\ Yli-temiVLa, lethargy 
(▼etttfl). 

Adjectives : e.g. ddcfim-AnuB, of the tenth, e.g. a tithe-farmer ; 
a soldier of the tenth legion, 5cc. (dficflma-) ; font-finusj of a 
spring (fontl-) ; oppld-ftnus, of the town (oppldo-). 
AMcanuB, of the province among the Afri (Afir-Ica-) ; Rom- 
finoB, Roman (ROma-); TaBctU-ftniui, ofTuiculum (TusdUo-); 
SnUftnuB, of Sulla (Sulla-). 

anteBlgn-SnnB, in front of the standards (ante slgna) ; 
Bikbafb-annB, near the city (BUb lu^Mm). 

i.e. Sao suffixed to nouns with stems in -lo. Adjectives: e.g. 
Aemll-l-ftmiB, belonging to the Aemilian houses (Aemllia-) ; Pom- 
pelanvB, ofPompey (Poanpelo^ ; BfitJftmtB (Solo-). 

II — 2 
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S69 -Ono 
ottno 

870 -IXLO 
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-tiino 



371 -fifiTto' 
-flgdn 
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.Sddn) 
-IdOn) 



372 -fin 
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Probably -Ino suffixed to Greek suffix -rriyy, or in analogy there- 
with; e.g. Q&dl-tanu8« of Codes (O&dl-); T6mI-t&iiU8, of Tomi 
(T6mo-). 

cU-Gnns, a farmer (c61-ftre); patr-Snus, a patron (patr-); ann- 
Ona, the yeat^s supply of com (anno-); m&tr-Ona, a matron_ 
(mater-); V^irar^iasBL, fruit Goddess (pOmo-). 

opport-fLnuB, in front of the port, i.e. ready at hand (ob por- 
tum); trlb-ftnoB, a tribe's chief {tsfOpx-), 

fill-eniu, of another (alio-); Sgr-Snus, needy (^re); li&b-Sna, 
a rein (h&bSre). 

(a) Adjectives: e.g. c&n-Xnus, of a dog (c&n-); diT-Inus, of a 
god (divo-) ; in>ert-Inu8, of the class of freedmen (llberto-) ; 
pfiregr-XnuB, from abroad (perfigre-) ; yerr-Inns, of a hoar 
(verres). Caudlnns, ofCaudium; L&tlniu, ofLatium; Be&t- 
&1UB, ofRfdte, 

{b) Similar formations from names of persons are used as sub- 
staotives, being surnames : e. g. AntOninus (from Antdniiu) ; 
Censorlnus (from Censor) ; Jostlnus (from Justus) ; Messal- 
Una (f.) (from Messalla (m.)) ; Planclna (f.) (from Flancns). 
(c) Appellative substantives : e.g. camlflc-Ina, place of tor^ 
ture (camlf ex) ; mddlc-Ina, healing art (med-Ico-) ; pisc-Ina, 
fishnpond (pisd-) ; rOg-Ina, queen (rSg-) ; ru-Ina, a fall (m- 
tee)* 

Adjectives : intes-tlnus, internal (Intus); Yesper-tlnuB, of even- 
ing (vespdr-)* 

From stems in -tOr. For the omission of compare suffix -ttlcL 
Substantives: e.g. doc-trlna, teaching (dOctor); pis-tzlna, a 
bakehouse (plstor-) ; tez-trlnum, weaver^ s plan (teztOr-) ; tons- 
trina, barber's shop (tonsOr- for tonstOr-). 

Stems ending in -n (cf. § 130). 

Feminine substantives, numerous : e. g. Im-ftgo, a likeness (comp. 
Im-Itarl) ; vfir-ftgo, a gulf{Y6TSae). aer-tkgo, bronze rust (aes-) ; 
l&n-llgo, downy hair (Iftna-, wool), cU-I^, mist ; Or-X£fO, a 
source (oriri-) ; rOl>-l£:o, rust (rub-ro, red). 

Feminine abstract substantives, formed chiefly from ad- 
jectives : e. g. aegri-tfldo, sickness (aegro-) ; magni-tfldo, 
greatness (magno-) ; turpl-ttldo, foulness (turpi-) ; yfilS-tddo, 
health (valfire). 

Feminine substantives, few: e.g. dulc-6do, sweetness (duld-); 
1ir-5do, blight (tlr-6re); ctLp-Ido, desire (cilpdre); l!A>-Ido, hst 
(UbSre). 

e.g. pect-en (m.), a comb (pect-5re); uncr7-5n, ointment (ong- 
fee). 

Neuter substantives, very numerous, chiefly derived from 
verbs: e.g, certft-men, a contest (certftre); crl-men, ^- 
charge (comp. cr6-, oemdre, rpivctv) ; fltl-men, a stream 
(flu-dre); £rag-men, broken bit (firang-dre) ; 16nl-men, a 
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solace (Idnire) ; nOmen, a name (xioso-ire) ; iStgX-men, giu" 
dance (rdg-Sre). 

373 -5n Masculine substantives; many are personal names: e.g. 

commnit-o, fello<w~soldier (com, miles); erro, a runatway 
Terrflre) ; praed-o, a rubber (praeda-) ; serm-o, conversation 
(86r-6re, to join • the m being probably of similar origin to 
the m in the suffix -<m$ii), 

Many are used chiefly as proper names, from some bodily 
characteristics : e. g. C&plto, bigbead (c&pAt) ; Fronto (fironti-) ; 
L&beo (l&bliun) ; N&so (n&siu) ; Str&bo, squmt~eyed, 

37i -lOn I. Masculine substantives: e.g. centfir-io, a captain (oem- 

tftria-) ; m1U4o, a muleteer (mttlo-) ; sSn-lo, a seize at dice^ 
(sex, sSno-) ; Olabr-io (glalnro-, smooth, hairless), 

a. Fenlinine abstract substantives; chiefly from verbs: e.g. 
contftg-lo, contagion (com, tangSre) ; ISg-lo, body of soldiers 
(15g6re, to pick) ; dpin-lo, an opinion (fiplnftri) ; consortio, 
fellofivsbip (com, sortl-). 

-tlOn Feminine abstract substantives (very numerous), from supine 

stems. Some are used in a concrete sense : actio, action 
(&gfire); cautlo, a, legal security (c&v-8re) ; cognitio, knotiv- 
ledge (cognoscSre) ; dUbltatlo, doubt (dtlbltftre) ; largltlo, 
bribery (larglri) ; sdlfLtio, a discbarge (solr-ere) ; sponsio, a 
tvager (spondS^e) ; 8tS.tio, a post (stSxe, slsMre) ; ySnfttio, 
bunting, also caugbt game (yenflrl). 



CHAPTER V. 
LINGUAL NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems ending in -lo. 

«i t Numerous nouns, chiefly diminutival : e.g. 
-u-lo) J Adjectives: aure-dlus, golden (aureo-); pary-dlns, very 
small (parvo-) ; boxrid-iUus, rougbisb (hoxrido-) ; tant-tklos, 
so little (tanto-) ; gair-filns, prattling (garrire) ; trfim-filus, 
quivering (trdmdre). 

a. Substantives; (a) Masculine: sexY-ftlns, a little slave; 
calc-tUus, a pebble (cald-, cbalk) ; flg-IUus, a potter (flngSre) ;. 
16c-iUu8, a compartment (lOco-) ; t&m-iUii8, a hillock (t(hn- 
Cre). 

(h) Feminine: bestl-dla, an insect (bestla); nause-dla, 
slight squeamisbness (nausea-) ; hexb-Ua, a small herb (ber- 
ba-) ; sport*-tUla, a small basket (sporta-) ; nfib-tUa, a cloud 
(comp. nUbes, yc^o;) ; vog-lUa, a hoof (yin^'). 
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(c) Neuter: atrl-Mum, a smedi entrance ball (atxlo-) ; negStl* 
Mum, a bit of business (niSsOtlo-) ; oppld-iUiiin, a small town 
(oppldb-); ciii|:-tUum, a belt (cUi|;£re); J&c-iUam, a dart 
(J&c6re). 

-plo Adjectives: generally used in neuter, as substantives: e.g. stm- 

pliu, single ^omp. slm-plex) ; du-plus, double (du-), &c. 

376 -lilUo Substantives, chiefly neuter: flL'lifila, a narrative (fELii) ; sfl-lriUay 

an awl (sa-4re). 

lati-biUiun, a hiding-place (l&tSre); pft-bfiliisi, fodder (pa- 

sc-8re); 8t&-btUum, a stall (tftfife); tintlTmft-btttnm, a bell 

(tlntinn&re). 

•ciklQ Numerous nouns, chiefly diminutival : 

1. Adjectives: e,g. amd-o&liu, a jr^aroA/ (anno-); pauper- 
ctUuB, poor (pauper-) ; turpI-KsnlOB, ugly (turpi-) ; rIdX-dUns, 
laughable (ridSre). 

2. Substantives; {a) Masculine: e.g. flos-ctUiu, a flo^ret 
(flOs-) ; (laaestl-cUuB, a small profit (quaestu-) ; yersI-clUiu, 
a short *virst (verau-). 

(J>) Feminine; febrl-dUa, a feverish attack (febri-) ; mtUler- 
dUa, a girl (miUldr-') ; plSbfi-dUa, the populace (pleM-). 
(c) Neuter, often from verbs: e.g. corpus-efilnm, a particle 
(corpds-) ; rStl-ctUnm, a small net ; c9n&-dUixm, a dining 
room (cSnftre) ; Orft-ctklunij a (divine) utterance (OrSre) ; 
pSrl-cfilum, a trials t*isk (comp^ pSrl-tos, ezpSxiri) ; Yehi- 
dUiim, a carriage (vdhere) ; Yln-cfilnm, a bond (vlncSre). 

-unctUo i.e. -clilo affixed to stems (real or presumed) in -5n: e.g. 

Masculine: &y-undilu8, a mother^ i brother (ftro-, grand- 
father) ; carb^unciilas, a small coal (carblSn-) ; bOmimclUiu, 
a poor fellofix) (hOmOn-). 

Feminine : chiefly diminutives of substantives in -tlfin ; fre- 
quent in Cicero : addlf ic&tl-imciUa, d small building ; capti- 
uncfila, a quibble; orfttl-unciila) a shott speech; vlrg-imdUa, 
a little girl, , 

-QB-ciUo i.e. -ctSlo suffixed to the stem of adjectives of the comparative 
degree: e.g. longl-iisctUas, raihet long (iongo-); mSli-oscflliis, 
some7JuhcU better; mln-UB-ctUud, rcUhef less; unctl-us-cfllas, 

somewhat greasy (uncto-). 

377 '^"^^1 i.e. -lilo suffixed to diminutives in >elitO| -fllo: e.g. Sg-eUtklns, 
-ui-uo) ^ little field (agro-); ane-illiUa, a liitle handmaid (andlla-); 

pu-ellflla, ^z /////^r^>/(pu6ro-). 

-alio \ i. e. -tilo fused "with a preceding consonant : e. g. Hlsp-allU8 (for 
•aiillol HlBp&n-iQuB) ; panllus (for pauG-tdns), y^ (pauoo-). cdr-olla 
•oUo r for cdrOniUa, a garland (c5r0na-). SJttp'Ulla (for ampdr-tUa), 
-ullo / afiask (ampOra-) ; hOm-iillas (for hdmdnt^us), a mannikin (h6- 

mOn-); ullus (for tLntUus) any (fLnO')* Cftt-tUlus (for CatOn- 

IUub); S-nlla (for stkrtUa), little calf of leg, 

^llo for -Srftlo, -dntao, or the doubly diminutival -tUtUo (cf. 

§41); frequent. 
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1. Adjectives: belliu (for Mnttlin), pretty (Mno-, comp. 
bfine) ; gim^elliui (for giminAliis), tvoin (gimliio-). 

a. Substantives; (a) Masculine: lir-«llits (for AgirUns), 

a small Jield (flgrro-) ; d0*«Uiis (for defiltUm), a dear little 

eye (dciUo-). 

(J)) Feminine : oOlftm-ella (for cflUJmlnftla), a small pillar 

(cdlftm^na) ; df-eUa (for oflOliUa)) a small bit (offUa-) ; 

sella (for sSdlUa), a chair (sSdl*). 

(f) Neuter: flftgeUuni (for fl&g/rUnm), a small scourge 

(flagro-) ; sftcellnm (for s&cSrtUnm), a shrine (s&c^ro-). 

-^o for -Infilo, or directly from simple stems : 

J. Adjectives: dvtUiui, of sheep (6vlr); taatUliu (as if for 
tanttUfUiu), so very little (tanto-). 

2. Substantives: {a) Masculine; baodUlus, a little kid 
' (Haedo-) ; l&pillus, a little pebble (Ulpid-) ; RegUlus from 

BfigUus ; RtUUlus ftt)m RnflnaB or RfUtUiuu 

{b) Feminine: angnilla, an eel (angvl-); armlllae (pi.), 

bracelets (aimo-, shoulder) ; DnuiUla (from DnuruB) ; Pxlsc- 

llla from Priscus. 

(c) Neuter : algUlnia, a seal (sig/no-) ; vezlllam, a banner 

(Tfth-tee). 

378 -61a or -ella Appended to a verb-stem, or to a supine stem, or otherwise 

(according to Lachmann if the syllable preceding e be short 
-dia (not €la) is used). Feminine substantives: e.g. oand-fila, 
a candle (eand§re, to glitter); cUent-Sla, protection (cllentl-); 
oorrupt-Oa, a corruption (corrupto-) ; loqy-ella, speech (Idqvi-); 
quAr-eUa, a complaint (qT&rl); ttkl-Oa, guardianship (tflto-). 

Stems ending in -11. 

379 -QX Adjectives from both verbal and noun-stems: e.g. ftfi^-XllB, 

»/m^/^ (&gdre) ; Ix&b-UXs, manageable (!pJiXAT9)\ hthn-IUs, lowly 
Oitbno-, ground) ; p&r-XUs, like (pari-) ; 11t-Ill8, useful (tltl). 

-WH I Adjectives from verbs or verbal forms ; usually but not 

-Xblli) necessarily with a passive meaning: e.g.- admlrft-bllls, twon- 
derful (admlrftrl) ; credl-bllls, credible (crM-dre) ; fl9-bXUe, 
lamentable^ (weeping (flSre) ; lll&crlmft-blliB, pitiless^ unwept 
(in-lacrlmftre) ; jl^XIQUb; famous (no-sc-drfi) ; st&-blli8, steady 
(stftre) ; Y5ia-bXlis, rolling (volTSre). 

'^f'^^njnA \t *-^- "^^ suffixed to supine stem; rare: e.g. flex-Ibnis, 
(for -ttblU-;! ^y^^^^ (flectgre) ; plau-slbnis, praisedvorthy (plaudCre). 

a i.e. -U suffixed to supine stem. It denotes quality, possible 

or actual, but not action: e.g. al-tnXa, fattened (ftltee) ; 
fOB-BQlff, dug up (fSdfire); penrsllis, hanging (pendere) ; 
veraft-tXllB, revol'ving, versatile (yersftre). 

-&-tni Adjectives from nouns : e. g. &qy-&tIUB, living in water (ftqya-) ; 

flftyl-fttOlB, o/the river (flUyio-); umbr-fttUlfl, in ilu shade (um- 
bra-). 



WokD-FoRM\Ti(W. [Bao/i III. 

I, Adjectives; very frequent: e.g. aaqT-ilU, livel (Mqro-); 
oentnniTlr-tll*, of the court ef the Hundred men (amtimi- 
vlitf) ; dOt-IUi, a^ a dixwry (dOtl-) ; mort-Ul*, subject lo 
death (morU-); qr^Ol*, of ^iiat imdj (nvo-); TiK-tlli, 
kingly friB-). 

1. Substantives; (n) Masculine: e.g. eonUlMni-«U*, a 
male (earn, Ubwiw^) ; n&t-SUi (sc. din), birthday (n&to-) ; 
JftTtn-ftlli (jflv«n-). 

(b) ^eaax:%iim-*X, a breathing thing dkaSmaf^-^evms-tH, a 
boliier (ovrrto) ; vfita-al, a atone curb rtivnd a •well (pftt«o-). 
Hence many names of feasts, in tbe plund neuter: e.g. 
BMctn-UU, Ltoerc-alU, Satfln-slla, &c. 



I. Adjectives from person.il nouns: la-IHi, af an eld 

tuDTnan (inn-) ; tUv-Cb, of a eitiaen (eM-) ; boat-Oil, efan 

enemy (bocti-) ; MniT-IlK, bufooo-Ute (acam^) ; Tir-IUi, ef 

aman(yfn-). 

1. Substantives; (a) Masculine: Asd-nii, commissianer ^ 

public baildingi (s«dl-); Bext-tllB, the tixtb month, i.e. 

August (BSZtO-). 

(b) Neuters : MSv-no or Mb-Ile, an ox stall (bOr-) ; bart-Se, 
a spear shaft (bwta-) ; ■uorataiiT-llla. (pi), a sviine-iheep- 
and-bull sacrifice (an-, j)vl-, tanro-). 

Stems ending in -ro. 
IntCKtr, unlotahed, ^kolt (In tang-ira); ttp-ti&, 'uiark, a vvrk- 
man (Opt-); Malp-nun, a ciisel {aeMlp-tit) ; fiffi-tnu, a shaulder 
(comp. Hjuti). 

Feminine: llUea-bn, an allarement (Illlej-n]; l&tt-tn, a 
hiding-place (UteT«) ; T«rU-In«, a joint (TuWra). 
Neuter : OMidai-brnni, a crmdtestick (ear"'~ ' 
a sieve (or*-, ewit-<r«, comp. KfiMto). 



I. Adjectives: al-t«T, other (U1-, alio-); iX'Wro>, outside 
(ai-); ntw-ter, our (n<w); Itw, whether t (qno-); compare 
also eon-trt, ul-txK, &c. ; It-enim (adv.), a second time (ct 

1. Substantives; (a) Masculine and Feminine: iiik«li-(«r 
(also mlgl>-ti«, f.), a master (mftcli); mlnlt-ter (also 
mlnlstni, f.), a servant (mlnOi) ; iCiivaa-tar, a stakeholder, 
mediator (stOttB). 

{by Neuter : ixir-tnim, a plough (irft-n) ; alans-tnim (usu- 
ally ^\.), a fastening (oland-«rB); na-'bcim, a becdi (iM-ln); 
' 3SS bench (tnuu). 
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-as-tteo Fulyl-aster (Cic. Att, \i, 44), a little Fulvim; ttle-aster, a wild 
olive (<flea-) ; Biml-aster, rather deaf (snrdo-). 

384 -010 i. e. stem sufBx in -0 suffixed to suffix in -08, -flr : e. g. ddOr>nf, 

"^^K I. Adjectives; i.e. the future participle active: e.g. ftmSr 
*""^^( ttirfts, about to love (&mftr»re) ; dft-ttLms, about to give (dftre) ; 
S-sfLnu, about to bate (6d-); pas-allruB, about to suffer 
(pfttt-). 

a. Substantives (numerous), feminine, similarly formed to 
the above. These nouns denote the ernpioyment or result^ 
and are probably really formed from the substantive stems 
denoting agents and ending in -tOr, -sOr : cen-sibrm the censor- 
ship (censSre, censor) ; Jac-tlira, a tbrowing over, a •loss 
(J&ofire) ; men-sl&ra, a measure (mStIri, mensor) ; nft-tHra, 
nature (nft-so-i) ; prae-tura, the praetorsbip (praelre, praetor) ; 
Bcrlp-tflra, a <writing, a tax on registered use of public 
pastures (sczl-l)^) ; U-Bflra, use, esp. of money (Uti). 

Stems in -rl, -r. 

hrt ( Adjectives : Dficem-ber, tenth month (dficem-); fOaM-latiB, fune^ 

■°" ' real (fOniiB.) ; 8«I1l-lieT, healthy (salyo-, sftltlt-). 

[^ f A4jectiv<?s (few) : mMlQ-erlB, middling (o^fidio-) ; vOltL-cer, swi/^ 

trl C Adjectives : SqTes-ter, of horsemen (6qv«8-) ; 86me8-trls, for six 

' months (sex menal-); similarly campester, of the field (campo-); 

terres-tris, of the (arth (terra-). 

386 -ftrl Used, whi$n a stem contains 1, in place of s^ll. Numerous 

adjectives ^nd thence-derived substantives: e.g. anclllfftrla, 
of a masd-servant (ancllla-) ; conslU-ftriB, of a consul (opA- 
siU-); Ilne-Srl8, of lines (Unea-) ; xnlllt-&rl8, of soldiers 
(mnfit-) ; pdptlL-ftrls, of the people (pOpiUo-) ; sfilflt-ftrlfi, 
healthful (sftlUt-) ; TQlg-aTis, of the common people (vulgo-) ; 
calc-ar, a spur (calci-, heel) ; exemplar, a pattern (exemplo-). 

387 -^ Masculine substantives, denoting chiefly a quality: e.g. &in- 

or, love (SmSre) ; ard-or, glow (ardfire) ; dftm-or, a shout 
(oUUnAre) ; fbr-or, rage (ftbrdre) ; pUd-or, shame (pttd6re) ; 
flm-or, moisture (fUnSre). 

j[J?v i.e. -Or appended to the supine stem. All masculine sub- 

■ '^ stantives (denoting persons), very numerous : accnsSr-tor, an 

accuser* ac-tor, an aetor, a plaintiff; adjtl-tor, a helper; 
andl-tor, a hearer, esp. a pupil; cen-sor, a valuer, a critic; 
credX-tor, a lender ; divlvsor, a distributer ; emp-tor, a pur- 
chaser; orft-tor, a speaker, a spokofman; posses-Bor, an oc- 
cupier; B&-tor, a sonx)er; Tic-tor, a conqueror. 

Similarly Uctor, a magistrate's attendant; port|-tor, a toll- 
taker (porta-); a«]i&<*tor, a senator (b&i-, p/</); vlnl-tor, 
a vine^dresser (yloo-). 
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Stems enJing in -s. 

388 :^IM (-nor) f&d-mu, a deed^ esp. ill deed (IftoAre) ; fi-nai, breed (i. e. inUr- 

est) of money (comp. tS-tiu, fB-mlna) ; iig-wam, a pledge 
(pa»-fir8re). 

-108 (•'iOr) Adjectives in comparative degree. The original ■ of the 
suffix is seen only in the neuter gender and in derivatives, 
especially the superlatives (§ 351), and us-culo (§ 376). 
acr-ior, sharper (ftc^rl-) ; alMor, higher (alto-) ; ftmant-ior, 
more loving (&manti-) ; dlbr-ior, harder (ddro-) ; mft-Jor 
(for mftg-ior), greater (comp. mas-niUi ma«ls) ; p8-Jor {^x 
pM-lor), worse (comp. pes-ilmiu) ; Bftlftbr-lor, more beedthj 
(8&ltlbrl-) ; T8ta8t-lor, older (Tftusto-). 



CHAPTER VI. 
VOWEL NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems ending in -eo. 

339 "oo I. Adjectives: t.%. «ax-wiA^ golden (auro-); corpOr-ens, ^ 

or having a body (corpOs-) ; fSmln-eus, of a <woman (fBmlna-); 
ign-euB, ^ry (igni-); sanffuln-eiui, bloody (saaguln-) ; plc- 
eua, pitchy (plo-). 

2. Substantives : calo-etu, a shoe (cald-, heel) ; flamm-enm, 
a yellow bridal veil (flamma-) ; Un-ea, a flaxen line (lino-). 

-ftc-eo crSt-ftceuB, of chalk (cr6ta>) ; rOs-ftoena, of roses (rOaa-). 

'Ueo Slmr-iiena, of ivory (ftbOr-); quer-nens (for quercneua), of oak . 

(quercu-). 

-ftneo Adjectives : conaent-ftnena, united (conaentlre) ; mlaoeU-&neiiB, 

miscellaneous (mlacello-). drcumfSr-ftneaa, around the forum 
(dreumfOro-) ; mMItexr-ftneoa, inland (medio-, terra-); sftper- 
▼fte-fiaeiiB, superfluom (aftper vicftre). * 

-leo Diminutival suffix : ftdL-lens, a sting, prickle (&ca-) : Scu-lena (or 

dqun-leuB), a colt (8qyo-); nae-lena (nttcd-leaa Plaut.), a kernel 
(nUc-). 

Stems ending in -lo. 

390 -10 I. Adjectives, chiefly from nouns: e.g. Ur-lna, in the air 

(&8r-) ; 6gr6g-iiui, select (e-gT8g8) ; nox-iua, hurtful (noza-) ; 
patr-iiu, of a father. 

A great number of Roman clan-names end in -io. They 
are properly adjectives^ e.g. Fftb-la gens, the clan of the 
Fabii ; Q. Fab-loa, Quinfus of the Fabians, A few are used 
as praenomina. 

▲^vUl^ins (ftqvXla^, eagle) ; dand-ius (daudo-, lame) \ F&b- 
ins (f&ba-», bean) ; FUUnln-ina (flamen-, priest) ; Jtln-iua 
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pftv0ii-,jr<wir^); Wa-liu, praen. (miiiA., morning) \ Rutar-lni 

(rubro-, red)-^ Serena, praen. (tenro-, jAjw); VlteU-lua 

(vlteUo-, fgg-folk or little calf; cf. TlttUo-). 

3. Substantives; {a) Masculine: e.g. fltlT-iiis, a river 

(fluSra) ; gdn-ius, native temper (gl-cn-dre). 

{b) Feminine: numerous, both from verbal and noun stems: 

e.g. &v-la, a grandmother (ftvo-); e6l0n-la., a farmer settle-' 

ment (cOlOao-) ; «z«qa-lM (pi.), funeral (exsetiul-) ; Inf It- 

iae, non-confesiion (In, fttSrl-) ; Inert-la, inacti'vity (in, artlr) ; 

Irftcnnd-la, ivrath (Iracimdo-) ; mlllt-la, service in ^ivar (mi- 

19s) ; 8tkperb-la, haughtiness (Bti];>erlK>-). 

Stems in -ifi (-ISs for Sa-Xs?) ; e.g. &c-le8, an edge (&ca-) ; allliv* 
lea, overflow (aUftvare) ; effXg-les, a form (effl;;gdre] ; £ac46s, 
a face (f&c^re) ; sSr-ies, a row (sdrdre). 

(f) Neuter : very numerous, both derivatives from verbs and 
nouns, and also compounds formed immediately from the sim- 
ple parts: e.g. btotflc-ium, a kindness (lienef&cfire-) ; oolieg- 
inm, a hoard or committee (coU6ga') ; exil-lani, exile (extU-) ; 
gaad-liun,y0f (gaud6re) ; hdmlcld-lum, manslaughter (hom- 
In-, oaedSre) ; hoBpIt-ium, hospitality (hospds) ; incend-lnm, 
a conflagration (Inoendfire); praeeord-la, the diaphragm 
(prae, oordl-) ; prlvilSg-limi, an enactment against an indi-- 
vidaal (ptlYO^, ISg-); BTUpIr-lnm. a sigh (sosplrare); somn- 
inm, dream (somno-). 

^^^ tjjf [ Chiefly adjectives: e.g. aedllX-clas, of an aedile (aedlli-); n&t&- 

■«^«* ) Hdug, of a birthday (natftU-); iWa-dmn, comfort (S«art)j 

un-da, unit of measure (Uno-). 

rfrtS" ^' ^* *^^*^ ^^ ^^ ^\sxx!k (-to) of past participles ; Adjectives : 
-adoj . condac-tXdus, hired (oondflc-dra) ; dSdl^tXcius, surrendered 
(dedfire) ; rScep-tldus, of things received (rftcXpftre) ; trSl&t- 
Xisliu, transferred^ traditional (transferre). 

392 -tto i.e. -to appended to past participles of to similar formations. 

{a) Feminine substantives: e.g. angns-tiae (pi.), straits (sn- 
gosto-) ; contrOyer-sla, a dispute (oontro, Tertfire) ; nup- 
tiae (pL), marriage (nilMre) ; pu6rl-tia, childhood (pn^ro-) ; 
saevl-tia, cruelty (flaevo-). 

Stems in -Iti9-, usually with collateral stem in -Iti&: e.g. 
cSnl-ti9s, grayness (cftno-) ; molll-tia (also -6 stem), softness 
(molll-) ; nSquX-tia (also -§ stem), roguishness (nfiqnam) ; 
plSnX-tlfis (also -a stem), a level (plAno-). 
(J)) Neuter substantives: e.g. cOml-tlum, assembly^ place of 
assembly (com, -Ire) ; servl-tlum, slavery (servo-). 

-en-t-lo i. e. -io, or more frequently -la, appended to stem (in -entl-) 
of present participle, or of adjectives of like form : benevol- 
entla, goodivill (MnS, velle) ; eidg-antla, neatness (616gantl-) ; 
pOt-entia, poeiver (posse) ; s&pl-entla, ivisdom (s&pdre) ; Yi6U 
entla, violence (vlftlento-). 
So the neuter sU-entlum, silence (sllSre). 
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893 -luOnio Substantives: (0) Feminine; e.g. ftcr],^ii|fliiia, sharpness (fterl-); 

qafiri-monla, compUwtt (qytel). 

{p) Neuter ; m&trl-iaoiiiiiin^ marriage (xnatr-) ; p&trl-manliim, 
hereditary estate (patr-) ; testl-numliuii, eividence (teetl-). 

•dn-lQ Neuter substantives chiefly from verbs in -dnftrl: e.g. l&trft* 
dslum, brigandage (latrO-dB&rl from latrOn-); p&tr6-cliiiiiin, 
patronage (patro-dnftil from patrono-)) tfrO-dxiiiim, /i(^fi^^ 
(tlrOn-) ; y&tl-oliiliim, prophecy (vfttUdBftri), from y&tl-. 

8M *8rlo Very numerous, often with collateral ^teins in -&rl (§ 386). 

X. Adjectives: e.g. adTen-arliis, opposed (a4yeac80-); ftgr- 
Szln8, of land (agro-) ; ndeess-arlna, necessary (nAcesse) ; 
sSn-arlus, eontatnlng six (sSno-) ; nimxita-arliui, of expense 
f sumptn-) ; volupt-arlus, of pleasure (for TOlnptat-azliu 
from Ydlupt&t-). 

a. Substantives; (a) Masculine: e.g. comment-artiu (sc. 
liber), a note book (commento-) ; febni-firlus (sc. moiifliB), 
the month of purifications (febnio-) ; llbr>axiiu, a transcriber 
(Ubro-) ; Bezt-axins, a pint ^ i.e. sixth of a congius (sexto-). 

(b) Feminine : argent-azla (sc. fodlna), a silver mine, (sc. 
tabula) a bank (argeaU-) ; Un-arla (sc. fabula), qfanasj; 
name of a play of Plautus (&8I110-) ; xnoffetfl-arla, a play 0/ 
a ghost (moateUo-, diminutive of moxuitro-). 

(r) Neuter : aer-Axinm, the treasury (aes-) ; congl-arliim, a 
quart-largess (ooiiglu8=5'76 pints); emlBs-arlnm, an outlet 
(emlsso-); pOm-irlma, an prcbard (pOmo-); vlY-arliim, a 
preserve of live animals, e.g. a fob pond (tIvo-). 

mS" ^*^* ""^^ appended to personal names in -t5r (-«5r). Some 
-8Qno{ appear to be formed immediately ttom the past participle or 
the supine stem. 

I. Adjectives: cen-eOr-ias, of a censor; gladlAr-tor-iiu, of a 
gladiator ; meB-Bflr-iiu, of a reaper ; mftrl-tOr-liui, for birt 
(mSxIto-) ; ■ua-eAr-iiui, ^ the persuasive. 

a. Substantives, chiefly neuter: e.g. aTuU-tOr-lum, a lecture 
room ; o6n&-t0rla (pi.), dinner dress ; pxae-tflrium, the gene- 
raVs quarters; teOrtOTianif plaster of walls (tetyto-); Tie- 
tOxla, fpictor^f 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VERB-STEMS. 

395 Simple verb$ are formed in four ways : 

i. A verb may be formed by union of a root directly with the 
suffixes of inflexion. In this case the root does duty as the verb-stem. 
Verbs so formed arc probably the oldest in the language. They are 
all (or almost all) given in the list in Book II, chap, xxiii. 

e.g. rtg-, regdre, rule; »r-, ferre, bear; ra-, rudre, dash; su-, 
8a«re, sviu; tls-, flrfire, hum (where the change of b to r is merely 
phonetic). 

In some of these verbs the root (or what we suppose to be the root) 
is somewhat disguised either {a) by internal change, or by (^) the 
addition or modification of the final consonant in order to adapt the 
root to a slight turn of the meaning. 

{a) By internal change: e.g. dfto-, dflco; J*g-, Jungo. It is pos- 
sible diat such change may have originally belonged to the present 
stem only and have gradually been carried through all the parts of the 
verb. In Bcalpfire, to scratchy sculpdre, carve^ we have slight modifica- 
tions of the same root. 

(A) By altering the final stem-consonant : e. g. Terr-fire, brushy and 
yert-6re, turn, are probably one root differently modified. So mulc-Sre, 
stroke^ is modified to mulg-ere, milk* 

396 ii. A verb-stem may be formed by the addition of a verbal stem- 
sufiix to the root : e.g. 

root &m- stem ftm-A- ftinflre, to love 

cftb- ctlb-A- ctLb&re, to lie down 

tfin^ tdn-d- ttaSre, to bold 

nOc- ndo-d- ndcSre, to be hurtful 

tfl- tu-fi- tn6rl, to defend 

f&g- fttg-I- fiigdre, to flee 

f8r- f8r-I- f6rTre, to strike 

▼dn- Tta-I- yfinlre, to come 

In some cases it is doubtful whether the stem- vowel belongs to the 
present tense only, or belongs properly to the verb-stem and has given -way 
only through phonetic changes : e.g. 

cftb-u-i, cftb-I-tom probably stand for ctlb-au-i, ctlb-ft-tiim ; 

fbgfire exhibits I in present and supine stem, though in the present it 

takes the form of fi before r (e.g. fAgd-re) ; 
yfin-Ire exhibits the I only in the present stem. 

A good many verbs in -1 are expressive of animal sounds and may pro- 
bably be formed directly from the sound: e.g. crOcIre, croak; garrlre, chat* 
ter; glOdre, cluck ; gnumlre, grunt; lilxmire, neigh ; muglre, low ; tlnnlre,. 
jingley tinkle, &c. 
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897 iii. A verb-stem may be formed from a noun-stem either by the 
retention of the stem-suffix of the noun, or by the modification of it so 
as to get the appropriate verbal stem-suffix. In this way are formed 
the great majority of the very numerous verb-stems in -a, a considera- 
ble number of the -• stems and of the -1 stems, and some of the -u stems. 

I. Verbs with ^ stems are formed (without special derivative 
suffix) : 

(a) from substantives with -a stems: e.g. Aquazi, to fetch ivcUer; 
eilTare, take charge of; UeiMare, weep; rOtare, whteL 

{p) from substantives with -• stems (very few): e.g. gUet&re, turn to 
ice ; xnirldiare (also dep.), take a lunch (or noon-Jay meal), 

(c) from nouns with -o stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. cflmtilare, pile up (ottmUiiB); damnart, con- 
demn (damnuin, loss)\ jOcari, joke (j<^<nui)> laailare, butcher (lanliuj; 
regnare, reign (r«gnimi). 

from adjectives: aeqnlre, level; dlgn&rl, think 7vorthy;\Kxax% loosen; 
S&crar«, consecrate (Bftotr) ; 'vfifi^azl, stroll about, 

(d) from substantives with -n stems (few) : e.g. aaitnaxe, be hot, surge ; 
fluctuare (also dep.), undulate, waver, 

{e) from nouns with -1 stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. calnre, trample (oalx, hed); piMRx!, to fish 
(liiscls) ; s&dare, settle (sSdM). 

from adjectives: e.g. cSlSbraie, freguent (ofildbfe); dXtara, enrich (dis); 
tSnuare, make thin (tenuis). 

(/) from nouns with consonant-stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. ddodrare, decorate (dOelkB); hlSmare, spend 
winter (hlema); tnterprdtarl, act interpreter (InterinnM) ; jlldicare, judge 
(jadex) ; laudare, praise (laus) ; ominarl, forebode (flmta) ; Bftltltare, greet 

(B&ltl8). 

from adjectives (very few) : e. g. degdnfirare, degenerate (dfigSnSr) ; 
panpdrare, make poor (panper). 

3. Verbs with -u stems (few) are formed : 

from substantives in -n: e.g. mdtu-Sre, ji^ar (mdtiu); MibUBn, place 
(st&tUB) ; trilmere, divide (tzHms). 

3. Verbs with -e stems are formed : 

(a) from substantives with -o stems ; e. g. call9re, lutve a thick skin 
(callum) ; mtlo6re, be mouldy (mtLciu). 

(b) from adjectives with -o stems : e. g. cftnSre, be hoary (cSiuib) ; 
densSrl, thicken (intr.), be crowded (densus); fl&vSre, be yellow (flftyas); 
mlsfoerl, have pity (mlsfir). 

(c) from nouns with 4 stem?; e.g. frondbre, be leafy (ftons); sordSre, 
be dirty (sordSfl pi.): t&b8re, waste atvay (t&b£s). 

(d) from nouns with consonant-stems: e.g. flOrtre, be in flower (flCs); 
ItLcSre, be light (lux). 

4. Verbs vrith -I stems are formed : 

(d) from substantives with -a stems: e.g. mStlrl, measure (mSta); 
pUnlre, punish (poena). 
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(b) from nonns with -o stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. servlre, be a slave (Berma). 
from adjectives: e.g. UandM, coax (blandns); Ineptlre, be silly (Imqh 
toi) ; Insftafira, be insane (Inatmui) ; MMYlre, rage (laevuft). 

(c) from substantives with -n stems; e.g. geatlre, exult (gastus, a 
gesture)^, slsgnltlre, sob (slngultiu). 

{d) from nouns with -i stems, viz. : 

from substantives: e.g. aud&re, kear (anrlfl); flnlre, put an end to 
(finifl); naflnlre, fortify (moenla, pi.).; BorUrl, east lets (ion); yestin, 

clothe (vestifl). 

(e) from adjectives: e.g. tiirignlrt, mark (Ineigiiis) ; mollXro, softet* 
(xnoUlB); stUQIn, establish (tUlblllft). 

{f) from substantives with consonant-stems: e.g. enstMXre, keep watch 
on (ciurtOB) ; «ipMIre, free one^sfoot (ex pes). 

5. Inchoative verbs with suffix •■c are often formed directly from 
noun-stems, and on this account may claim a place here. Others have 
both the simple and the inchoative form in the present stem, see § 996. 

(a) from noun-stems in -a and -o: e.g. sremznascfird, bud (ffemma); 
rSresoAre, grow sparse (rftnis) ; sIlTeaoare, become woody (sllva). 

(^) from noun-stems (especially adjectives) in -1 : e. g. dltescere, gro^ 
rich (dis); dnloescere, grow sweet (dnlda); fiitiseere, yawn (ffttlB inadfia- 
tlxn); gr&YOBcere, grow heavy (gr&vls); ignescere (or IgnlscAre), burst 
into flame (Ignis) ; ptngneaesr*, grow fat (ptngiiiB), 

(r) from consonant noun-stems : e. g. Jnveneflcere, grow young (jtivdn- ) ; 
l&pid68oere (Plin.), turn to stone (l&pXs) ; roresoere (Ov.), dissolve to dew (rOs). 

338 iv. A verb-stem may be Tormed by the addition of a special deri- 
vative aiffix, be^des a verbal stem-suffix, to a rooL 

The following derivative suffixes are found in use (mostly with -a 
stems), but it is possible that some or all of them may have been at 
least originally noun-suffixes. In that case this mode of formation (iv) 
would be resolved into the preceding (iii). 

-Xe4L (Infrequent.) As if from adjective-stems in -Ico: e.g. claud- 

Icare, limp (claadus, claudSre) ; praev&r-icarl, act in collusion 
(yftnu, crooked); Ytil-ioaxe, pltuk at (veUfire). 

-Igft e.g. cast-Igare, chastise (castas); fiit-Igare, tire {make to ya;ivn^ 

f&tis). 

2*ri As if from same stem as past participles, usually expressing 

"*^ repeated action or attempt (Frequentative Verbs). (None 

are from participles in -ftto.) e. g. adven-tars, come frequently 
(advAnlre) ; dlctare, say frequently (diodre) ; h&bl-tare, dm>€ll 
in (Ik&bire) ; nO-taxe, note (ndsoSre, comp. cognXtus) ; osten- 
tare, sbofiu off (ostenddre); trac-tare, handle (trfthfoe); 
yer-sare, turn about (vertSre). 
-It& Usually affixed to the last consonant of the present stem of 

another verb. Sometimes the I may be part of the stem-root 
of the suffix: e.g. ftg-itare, shake (ftgtes) ; cOg-Xtare, think 
(cOgdre) ; dtlMtan, doubt (dUbio-) ; psclcl-itari, make trial 
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of (pftxieulo-) ; rttg-It&re, ajk frequently (r6gSre) ; Tend- 
Itare, offer for sale (Tendftre). 

' - V i.e. 4t& suffixed to the same stem as past participles or ordi- 

"" ) nary frequentatives : e.g. dictl-tare, say repeatedly (dIo-6re, 

diet-fire) ; haesi-tare, hesitate (haerSre) ; pendtajre, pay 

habitually^ Cic. ; ponder^ Liv, (pe&dAre, pensfire) ; Tenti- 

tare, come often (ydnlre). 

400 'tltl- From noun-stems: e.g. 1»all>-11tlre, stammer (bollniB); caec- 

fltlre, be blind (caecas). 

•^dnft latrO-dnari, be a brigand (latrOn-) ; iMttrO-dnaxi, be a patron 

(patrOno-); r&tiO-cInari, calculate (r&tiOn-); Yftti-claaxi, utter 
prophecies (vfitl-). 

'fllAi ^'^ ^^ from diminutival nouns: e.g, grftt-tUftri, congratulate 

" ' (grato-); yt-Uare, use force to (▼!-); urt-tUare, singe (nato-, 

burnt), 

-U1&- coxiBorlb-lllire, scribble on (aerlb-Are); Tftc-illare (yacdllare 

Lucr, once), waddle^ hesitate (yacca, a cow)* 

-tr& cald-trfire, kick (cald-) ; pAad-trare, penetrate (pdnfts-, store), 

rfirl Usually expressive oi desire; formed as from the supine-stem: 

cdxi&t-ftrlre, be eager for dinner (cSnftre) ; 68-firIre, be hungry 
(ddtoe) ; proBOlpt-tkxire, be eager for a proscription (proscrlb^re). 

^nrrl Ug-urrire, lick; scat-urrlre, gush forth (sc&tfire). 

401 Some verbs with -a stems are formed from, or parallel to, 
velrbs with other stems: e.g. aspemftrl, scorn^ spurn (ab, spenidre) 
oonstemftre, dismay (constemdre) ; creSre, make to grofuj (cre-sc-dre 
gro<iv) ; dicfire, dedicate (dlcdre) ; Mtlc&re, bring up^ train fSdUcSre) 
lil&re, gape (M-sc-Sre, open the mouth to speak) ; l&liftre, slip (l&lii) 
mandfire, commit^ entrust (m&nu-, dfire); mnlc&re, beat (miilc6re, 
stroke) ; sddfire, settle (sddSre, sit). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COMPOSITION. 

402 New words may be formed not merely by the addition of a deri- 
vative suffix, but by the junction of two or more separately intelligible 
words into one. This is called composition. The distinctive features of 
two words being compounded are the loss of their separate accents, 
and the possession of but one set of inflexions. 

Any two words in syntactical connexion may, if the meaning be 
suitable, be the base of a new compound word. So long as the two 
wor^ each retain their own proper inflexion or use, however frequently 
they may be used together, they are not a proper compound ; e. g, 
gerere, res gestae, &c. 
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Such habitual combinations are called spurious compounds^ and are 
often marked by the fixing of a particular order for the words, though 
such order is not absolutely prescribed by general principles; e..g. pater 
familias, Jub Juraadum, respublica, acoeptl ratio, &c. 

40S Compounds are distinguishable from a mere juxtaposition of the 
simple words of which they are or might appear to be composed, 

either {a) by the two words being used together in a way in which 
they would not be used as simple words, e.g. edflroB, subBlmllla, 
Ci8rh6n&nu8, pro&vos, qvlnaYevlr; 

or (b) by one or both not being used at all independently, e.g. 
disBlmllla, yesanus ; ^ 

Or (f) by one or both losing their proper inflexions or terminations, 
e.g. ardtenens, maleyoias, tridens, caprlfleuB; 

or (d) by a vowel being changed or omitted owing to the two 
words bSng brought under one accent, e.g. JMLespiter, duodedm; 
anoops, ugnzpo* 

or (tf) by the meaning of the compound being different or more 
than the meaning of the two words, e.g. auperdlliun, the eyebrofuo; (but 
super eiliam, above the eyelid) ; condftye, a chamber^ 

404 The precise form which the compound word assumes is not deter- 
mined by the previous connexion, but mainly by the class (verb, adjec- 
tive, substantive, &c.) to which it is to belong ; and, subordinately to 
that, by the same causes (known or unknown) which occasion the 
selection of particular sufHxes of declension or derivation. To us the 
particular form thus appears to be frequently a matter of caprice. 
There is, however, a tendency for the compound word to take a similar 
form to the second of the component words. 

The combination is always a combination of stems or roots (some- 
times dipt); and the resulting compound, even where it exhibits 
similar inflexional or derivative sufHxes to those of one of the simple 
words, may most truly be supposed not to have retained such suffixes 
but to have reproduced them ; e.g. palml-pes is a compound from the 
stems palma-, ped-, and has received the simple inflexions (i.e. nomi- 
native suffix) of the second class of nouns, just as the stem ped- itself 
has. 

But a verb or adjective, compounded with a preposition used abso- 
lutely (§ 408), retains the form of the simple stem: a verb compounded 
of two words in proper syntactical relation with each other (§ 409 — 
415) takes an a stem. 

So far as the inflexional or derivative suffix is concerned, compound 
words have been sometimes already included in the examples given in 
this and the previous book. Here they will be classified and selections 
made according to the variety of the elements of which they are com- 
posed, and the nature of the connexion. 

405 1. Spurious Compounds. The following are the combinations 
which, from the fixity of their use, appear most nearly to approach 
proper compounds. 

L. G. 12 
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1. Verbs: {a) antinnin advirtera (or aaimrndfiartaro), to take 
notice; tUM oommitUrie, to entrust; fldtloonuiilisa, trusts; fU/sSfBtMrtf 
to bid a person do a tJting on your guaranty ; lld«JiUHKir, a guarantor ; 
peflsum dSre, to send to the bottom (comp. pessnin Ira, abire, pramtee) ; 
Tdnnm Ire, to be sold, vSniim dare, to sell (but ySiiXre, TendSre as com- 
pounds proper) ; uanoapfoe, acquire by use. 

XUoet, of! at once (ire licet) ; sdUeet, let me tell you (sdre Uoet) ; 
TldiUoet, fou may see -that it to say (videre lioet), where the re has 
dropt off by its similarity to IL 

(by The disyllabic prepositions appear often to form with ^erbs 
only improper compounds ; e.g. dreum d&re, to throw around, appears 
to be in meaning a proper compound in vxIMm drcnm dare mnro ; an 
improper one in uxtd olroum dare mumm. 

Similarly retroacere, retrogradl, &c. ; MnfitiBMfoe, m&Udiodre, satis- 
fhoire, palamflacere, palamlleri. 

Compare also Inque pedlrl, Jacere Indu, Ixique grayescnnt (Lucr.), 
and the use of per in such expressions as per mlM gratun est ; &c. 

2. Nouns: 

406 (a) Doubled adjective : 

altdrtiter, one of two: qnisqnlB, whosoever; qndtusaniaane, how 
many. (Comp. the adveros : <iuamq.iiam, ntut, although, however,) 

tertliu decimns, qoartne dedmus, and other compound numeralSw 
So lex QLnlna Tloenaxla, law relating to age of twenty-Jive, 

(b) Adjective 4- substantive: jnajuranduiii, an oath (lit. a swearing 
one^s right, being a nominative formed to correspond with the gerundival 
use juziflijimuidi, &c.) ; res gestae, exploits ; res paUica, the common 
weal; tob naztmis (roe xnarla Ov.), rosemary (sea^dew), 

(r) Genitive + substantive : accepti latlo, ezpensl latio, crediting or 
debiting (lit. entering in book as received or expended) ; agricoltora, 
farming; aquaeductiiB, a vjoter^course ; argentlfodlnae, silver mines; 
ludlmagister, a schoolmaster; paterflamilias, materfiunilias, fOins- 
tamUlas, &c. a father, &c. of a household; plSblecItnm, a commons' 
resolution; senatascozuniltiim, a senate's decree* So JnrlBConBultas, one 
skilled in the la<uf, 

(d) Genitive + adjective: e.g. ▼erislmilis, likely (like the truth), 

(e) Oblique case and participle; e.g. dicto audiens esse, to be 
obedient. 

(f) Two parallel substantives : e.g. uausfinctns, the use and enjoy'* 
ment. So perhaps paotam co&ventum, a bargain and covenant, 

(g) Adverb (or adverbial accusative) + participle : e.g. gr&TeUexui, 
strong smelling; snayeolens, sweet»smelling. 

Similarly paenlnsnla, an almost-island (comp. daos prope Hawplbales 
in Italia esse (Liv.); ex non aensibiis, from what are not senses 
(Lucr.), 
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407 3*, Adverbs: e.g. Baepw&iimen), often in number; tantnmmodo, 
only (lit. so much in measure) ; liactfiniis, thus far; qnamllbet, quaniTls, 
botwever mucb^ although^ &c. 

itaqva, therefore; etlSnlm, in fact ^ &c. have each but one accent: 
xnagnopere, greatly; prorsus (§214), utterly^ &c. have been contracted: 
BlqYldem, nisi (§ 221), &c. have had the first vowel modified. So 
nudinB tertliu (quarfciis, &c.), the day (two days) before yesterday^ is 
a contracted sentence (niino dlea tertliui est). MultimodlB, mlrl- 
modl8=xniiltiBmodl8, &c. Lucr. has also onmlmodis. 

408 u* Compounds of prepositions used absolutely, or of 
inseparable particles. 

Such compounds are some verbs and some nouns. 

J. Verbs: 

{a) Common with prepositions; e.g. abXre, go away; adyenXre, 
come to; coUXgdre, collect; demlttdre, let down; eipellSre, drive out ; 
liuiplcdre, look in ; oUftqui, speak against ; saocSdere, go under ; &c. 

(b) With insq>arable particles: am1»-, round; dls-, in pieces; por-, 
forth; red (re), back; fled (se), apart; e.g. ambire, go round; dlssol- 
▼ere, undo; j^arflgen, stretch forth ; rtailttere, send back; sSyOcare, 
call aside, 

(c) Rarely with negatives; viz. In-, ne: e.g. igiiOBcere, not reccg- 
nixe, pardon ; nequlre, be unable ; nesctre, be ignorant ; nolle, be un- 
willing. With gerundive: Infandns, nefiuidiu, unspeakable: (In- is fre- 
quent with participles). 

3. Nouns: some containing verbal stems, some containing noun 
stems: e.g. 

eone&viiB, hollow (c&vo-) ; ooncon, of the same mind (oord-) ; ool- 
liga, a fellow by law (Ug-) ; conservUB, a fellow slave (psrvo-) ; 

discftlor, of various colours (oOlOr-) ; eadifires, disinherited (hSred-) ; 
•ZBonmiB, sleepless (sonino-) ; 

ignaruB, ignorant (gnaro-) ; inunSiitiui, undeserved (mSxIto-) ; in- 
Sdla, fasting (SdSre, eat) \ Islqvus, unfair (aequo-) ; Inops, helpless 
(Opl.) ; and many others with In-, not, 

nd&8, wickedness (fits-) ; nSgOtinm, business (nee, Stium) ; 

per&ciltus, very sharp; pergr&tns, very pleasing; pennagnus, very 
great; praeclSms, very illustrious; x>raev&Udu8, very strong; and many 
others with per and prae, very; 

praem&ttlras, ripe before the time; praepostems, behind before^ re- 
versed; pro&vus, a great grandfather; prOdivlB, sloping forwards; 
Vir6tiBLguB,^ying (ffigdre) ; 

recnrvus, curved back; T&BxmB,^o<wing hack (finSre). 

BUtMtlwurdus, slightly absurd; 8Ul)0t»c1lnifl, rather dark; snbttlrplSy 
somewhat disgraceful; and many others with sub, slightly: also subcen- 
ttMo, a lieutenant. 

12 — 2 
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A. Attribute + noun (usually substantive): 

(a) Numeral + noun (usually substantive): e.g. Uduui, with t<wo 
Uetb (dentl-) ; blTlna, viitb tvio roaJj (vlBr-) ; aentlni&nns, bundrej- 
lianied (mllim-) ; dnplex, iwa-fold (pllclie) ; qnadrlsa (for qoadilJnctOt 
a fourborjt chariot (qnfttiuii, JUso-) ; BSmlbBibaniB, balfjbrdgji (tJiax- 
bilio-}; aemlrlitaa, halffalttn (r&to-) ; tM4al-v6imis, .1^00/ aW An^in 
measure (pSd-); temndM, a three-ounce, i.e. J of an M (nncla-); 
finftnlmus, of one mmd (inlino-). 

(b) Ordinary adjectives substantive; e.g. uqnftanu, eontempararj 
(aequo-, aavo-}; UKlclftTlni, •with a brsad harder to the togA (ll>to-, 
OllTO-); mBdltBTnuauB, midSand (mMlc*-, terra^); wlaizicoiE, flfffij 
(mlsaro-, cord-} ; multlfonnlt, multiform (mvltA-, (onui-) ; plBuIUiiltun, 
time of full moon (pleaa.-, luno-) ; TaralclHor, <with changed colour (venw*-, 
cUOr-). 

(c) Substantive ■)- substantive. Thetirst is used as attributive: e.g. 
aeripes, bronze-fooled (aes-, pM-) ; conilpea, bomfoolcd (oonin-, pM-) ; 
capitcoruoi, goat-hornid (oapio-, oomu-) ; mAnftKBUnm, cost of hand- 
•uiork (maun-, prttto-). 

Preposition + substantive; e.g. alMionnlB, irregular (aXt 
; adomliraia, jketch in outline (ad nmbram, dravi bj the ibadirui) ; 
lanoE, before daybreak (ante Ifleeu) ; circnmfOillneaB, round the 
^drcum famm) ; dBEinEr, degenerate (dfi senerfi) ; SgrSKlus, leltct 
«) ; ezUtnpOrallB, en the moment (ex tamp4rt) ; extroardlnldiu, 
he uiiial order (extra ordlnem) ; Inanras (pi.), eardropt (In anre) ; 
llnm, Jpace bet>ween pallsadej, an internal (Inter vallA) ; obnozliia, 
ir a •wrong (<>b uoxam); perennU, all through the year (par 
); prooonani, a i^ufr caRju/(prooonittU) ; intnirbljini, wur tjiv 
b nibom) ; nillSeara, strangle (inb fanid'btu, tinder throat) ; tniu- 
I, beyond the Alps (tram Alpia). 

Nouns collateral to one another (rare): 

ledm, twelve (dno + deoem; ootodftdm, eighteen (ootO-f-d«cein)L 

n, eleven (ouo + decern). 

retatiiUla, (pi.), a sacrifice of a sheep, pig and bull (sa- + Svl- 

Object + verb (frequent): 
[flcBra, to build, asdiflalnm, a building (aedsm ficSrs); agrtcOla, 
rr (ftcrnm cOUre); agrlpMa, a squatter (agmm petSre) ; annIgSr, ' 
ior (aim& (tren) ; aaoepB, a birdcatcber, hence anofipinm, anctt- 
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Xt&re (&Tem e&pfire); anspez, a binl-'vietwer (avem spdcflre); car- 
ulTdnu, flesh-bating (camem TdrSre) ; cansldlcns, a pleader (causam 
dIcSre); faenXsex, hay-cutter (faeniim ste&re); f&tXffo, death-bringing 
(ffttnin ferre); firfttrldda, a brother-slayer (fratrem caedSre); grandl- 
I64YII8, talking big (grandd lOaul; lectlstemliim, couch^overing ; a re- 
ligious ceremony (lectum Btemtee): nanfirSiras, sbipnvrecked (n&vexn 
frangdre) ; nfivlgare, to voyage^ n&Tlglum, voyage^ ship (n&yem ftgSre) ; 
m5xlgdni8, complaisant (xnGrem gdrfire) ; puerpSxa, paerp6rliim, child- 
bearing (pudrom p&rdre) ; sortUfigus, lot-picker^ hence soothsayer (sortes 
ISgfire): stlpendluin (for BtXpIpendlum), //7jr (stipem penddre); vdnS- 
nXfer, poison-bearing (ySnSnimi ferre); TltXafttor, nnneplanter (yftem 
sdrfire). 

9 

413 E. Oblique predicate + verb: 

e.g. aeqnlpSrare, make equal (aeqnnm (aliquod) p&rftre) ; Itldl- 
flcare, make game of (ludos (allquem) f&cdre) ; purgare, cleanse (piinuu 
(aliquem) ftgCre). 

Here may be put the half-compounds of (usually) verbal stems 
with l&cdre and flfirl. The quantity of the e is doubtful : it is here 
marked only when proof exists, in which case the author's name is 
added. 

cftl6f&o6re (Plant., Lucr.) also calf&cfire, make warm; l&b6facere 
(Ten, Ov.), make to fall; Uqvdfacere (Verg., Ov.), Uqufiflacere (Lucr., 
CatulL, Ov.), melt; p&tftmcere (Plant., Verg., Ov.), pfttSfiUiere (Lucr.), 
display; pHtrSf&cere or pHtefacere (Plant., Lucr.), p&trdfiEbcere (Ov.), 
make rotten; desuSfacere, disuse; xnaasuefacere, tame; &c. 

414 F. Subject + verb (rare): 

gallTdnlTiTn, time of cockcrawing (gallas c&nit); rSglfogium, kings 
flight (rex fngit or reges fuginnt); BtUUddium, a dripping (stilla c&dit). 

416 G. Oblique case or adjective used adverbially + verb. The 
construction presumed is often very loose. 

.artlfex, a handicraftsman^ artlfldiini, skilled ivork (arte fi^lo); 
1>finftT01tis, ivell-cwisher (todnd vdlo) ; bdnignus, twell-born^ liberal (beii6 
gen-ItoB) ; l)IfldiiB, clefi in tnvo (bis findor) ; larglfluus, copious (large fluo) ; 
manceps, a purchaser^ xnanclpium, a chattel (ni&na c&pio) ; mandflre, 
commit to a persorCs charge (in m&num do) ; montlv&gas, <ivandering on 
the mountains (montibus y&gor); noctlyfigas, night-pandering (nocte 
yager) ; omnlpoteiiB, all-ponverftd (omnia poBSum) : rancisdniui, hoarse- 
sounding (raucnm s6no) ; Ubicen, tiblclna, a flute-player m. or f. (tiblft 
cano); tUblceii, a trumpeter (ttlbft cSao); yendfire, to sell (yShum d&re).- 

So advetb (or oblique case) + participle, e.g. ; 

alticincttis, girt high; blpartftiu, divided into two (bis partlri). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

416 Interjections may be divided into two classes, according as they 
are (i) imitations of sounds; (3) abbreviated sentences or mutilated 
words. 

I. Imitations of sounds. ^The probable Greek and English modes 
of representing the same or similar sounds are here added.) 

or'lia ( ^^ warning or sorrow. Comp. et; Engl. aA! Germ. acA! 

hela ( ^ encouragement. Comp. eTtt, Engl. A^y. 

vaJi in surprise or indignation. Comp. 6a, 

various. Comp. <S, c5, Engl. oA ! 

10 a shout in excitement. Comp. lov or /ov, Engl. yoAo ! 

tti6 or oho a cry of distress. Comp. Engl. Ho ! In Terence sometimes 
with dum appended. 

pro or proh in surprise or indignation ; especially in phrases, pro Bl Iniinor- 
tales, &c. Perhaps this b not imitative of a natural sound, but 
is a word. 

enoe for €i)o'ii a cry in Bacchic rites. 

au in fear and warning. 

Aiorftd expression of disgust. Plant. Most 39, Psmd, i2^\. Comp. 
0€u (?), Engl. Jie I faw ! foA ! Germ, pfiiu 

phy in impatience at unnecessary explanation. Ter. Ad, 412. Pro- 

bably same as last. Comp. Engl. pooA, 

hul various. Perhaps a whistle, which is written in Engl. wAew* 

lialme) jjj wonder and delight : a quivering of the lips. Perhaps imita- 
papae( tive of Greek /Sa^af, t^tw, irairat. 

haJliabae LaugAing, Comp. 2, a, Engl. ffoAa* 

TM in grief and anger. Represents a wail. Comp. oueU, in Alex- 

andrine and. later writers, perhaps imitation of the Latin; 
Germ. n;^>i,Engl. woe. Compare also Yah and the verb vftglre. 

Oh9 in annoyance, especially when a person is sated; probably be- 

tween a groan and a grunt. Comp. Engl. ugA. 

hei or el in grief. It represents a sigh. Comp. 9 ^ or I ^ or ^1}, and 
perhaps a/oT, Engl. AeigA, 

eham or ) the sound of clearing the throat? Comp. Engl. Aem^ dAeni„ 
hem or em ( In Plautus em is often found in MSS. for en. 
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st to command silence. The corresponding sound in English, hist^ 

is used to attract attention; and sh^ hush to command silence. 

rarely ?^tae^^( "^ surprise, vexation, fear, &c. : smacking of the tongue 
^ * against the teeth. Comp. drroreu ikTrakrarai^ droroTcli, 

EngL fut, tut, 

bens a noise to attract attention: a combined whistle and hiss. 

Comp. Engl, whisht! and perhaps Germ, heisa (=Engl. huzza), 

bomlMUC apparently from pofipd^i expression of wonder. 

enax a cry of joy. Comp. eSo, et/d^eir, and perhaps Germ, juchhe, 

taztax the sound of blows. Comp. Engl, thwack, 
t&r&taiitftr& (Ennius), the sound of a trumpet. 

417 a. Abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. The following are 
probably such: 

(a) Latin: 

en in Plant, usually em, lo! 

ecce lo here! The ce is perhaps the demonstrative particle, cf. §§4191 

218. In the comic poets it is frequently combined with the ac- 
cusative (as if it were equivalent to se^ of the pronouns Is 
andille; eccom, eocam, eccos, eccas, ecca; eceUlnm, eccUlam, 
eccUlut; once also ecdstam. 

eocere used similarly to English there! 

mediiu fldiiiB for me deiu FULliu Juvet, so help me the God of Faith. 

ecastor perhaps for en Castor. 

p<fl for PoUox. 

Mdp<fl said by Roman grammarians to be for per aedem PdUndi. 

flOdes prythee. Said by Cicero (Or. 45) to be for si andes. 

(b) Borrowed from the Greek: 

a^e come ! for aye. It is sometimes followed by dum. 

ipSCTO off^^ ^or diraye. 

enge for evye. 

engliMM originally for eiryc toT ? 



BOOK IV. 

SYNTAX, OR USE OF INFLEXIONAL 

FORMS. 



418 Syntax is an account of the way in which the different parts uf 
speech (i,e, classes of words), and their different inflexional forms aie 
employed in the formation of sentences. 



CHAPTER I. 
CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

« 

419 Words in Latin may be divided into four classes, according as 
they denote, 

(i) a complete thought ; 

(II) a person, thing, or abstract notion ; 

(III) a relation or quality ; 

(iv) a mere connexion of words or sentences. 

Words of the first two classes are, with some special exceptions, 
inflected ; the last two are not inflected. 

420 !• Words which express a complete thought (called in lo^c a 
judgment) are Jinite verbs (/.r. verbs in indicative, subjunctive and 
imperative moods) ; e,g, dlco, dlcU, dldt, / say^ thou sajest^ be says ; 
dicat, be should say ; didto, thou shalt speak, 

421 II. Words which denote persons and things and abstract notions 
are called nouns Q.e, names), and are divided into two classes, substan- 
tives and adjectives. 

1. Substantives are such names of things, &c. as are representative, 
not of their possessing one particular quality, but of the sum of all the 
qualities and relations which we conceive them to have. 
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(«) Pronoun Substanti'ves, 

Personal Pronouns (in Latin) are names to denote the person speak- 
ing and the person spoken to ; e,g, ego, /; tu, thou, 

{h) Noun Substantives, 

Proper nouns are names of individual persons or places ; e.g, LudoB, 
Lucius ; Koma, Rome, 

Common nouns, or appellatives^ are names of classes of persons or 
things; e,g, victor, conqueror; anruxn, gold; flos, aflonuer. 

Abstract nouns are names of qualities, actions, and states, considered 
apart from the persons or things possessing or performing them ; e,g^ 
maenltVL^CLo, greatness ; salUB, health; discesBUS, departure, 

(r) Infinitive mood of verbs and gerunds are names of actions or 
states conceived in connexion with the persons or things performing or 
possessing them ; e.g. yldere, to see; Tldendl, of seeing, 

(d) Any word or phrase which is spoken of as a word or phrase 
only, is the name of itself; e.g, vidlt, the word vldit. Such words are 
necessarily indeclinable. 

423 2. Adjectives (in Latin are not names of qualities, but) are such 
names of persons or things as are expressive simply of their possessing 
this or that quality, or being placed in this or that relation. (See 
§ 44a.) 

(a) Pronominal adjectives describe by means of certain relations, 
clnefly those of local nearness to the person speaking, ' spoken to, or 
spoken of. They are often used instead of nouns ; e.g. mens, mine ; 
Mc, this; llle, that; (inl, which, 

(fi) Numeral adjectives describe by means of number or rank; 
e,g, septem, seven ; septinuis, seventh. Some are indeclinable. 

(c) Nominal (or noun) adjectives describe by means of qualities ; 
e,g, magsmBy great ; salutaris, healthy, 

(d) Participles (including gerundive in some uses) are verbal adjec- 
tives used to describe persons or things by means of actions done by or 
to them; e,g, amans, loving; amfttus, loved; amandus, that should be 
loved, 

423 III. Words (besides oblique cases of nouns), which denote rela- 
tions or qualities of qualities or of actions, are called adverbs, and are 
indeclinable. 

(a). Connective adverbs ; i.e. those which besides qualifying a word 
in their own sentence, also connect that sentence with another sentence. 
These are all pronominal ; e,g, quum, «ivhen ; dmn, whilst; uW, where; 
ut, Jbow, as ; si, in whatever case, if; quia, <u}hereas, because, &c. 

(3) Other/ro«owj/««/ adverbs ; e.g.^o, here; turn, then, 

(c) Numeral adverbs ; e,g, septles, seven times^ 

(d) Nominal adverbs (of quality, manner, &c.) ; e.g. Wne, well} 
oULre^ brightly. 
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(e) Prepositions either express modes of actions or qualities, and in 
this usage are generally compounded with the verb or adjective, or give 
precision to the relations denoted by the case-suffixes of nouns ; e.g. in, 
in ; ex^ out ; per, through, 

424 IV. Words which denote a mere connexion (not of things, but) 
of names with names, sentences with sentences, or parts of sentences 
with like parts, are called conjunctions; e.g. et, neo, sed, in the following 
sentences, Caeflar et Cioero ennt et ccdloquimtiir, Caesar and Gcero go 
and talk together; Von eroi nee domlnos appellat eoe, led patzlae 
oostodes, sed xtatres, eed dees (Cic), He calls them not masters nor lords 
but guardians of their country, fathers^ aye gods. 

425 To these four classes may be added 

Interjections; which are either natural vocal sounds, expressive of 
sudden emotions, or abbreviated sentences; e.g. 01 ben I ebem! sti 
medlus fldiiu, upon my «word. 



CHAPTER IL 

PARTS OF A SIMPLE SENTENCE, AND USE OF THE 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

i. Elements of a Sentence. 

426 When we speak we either name a person or thing, or we declare 
something of a person or thing. 

The name of a person or thing is expressed by a substantive. 
A complete thought always contains more than the name, for it 
declares something of the person or thing named. Every complete 
thought (called in Grammar a sentence^ contains at least two ideas, viz. 
I. The person or thing of which we speak, called the Subject. 
%. Our declaration respecting it, called the Predicate. 

427 A complete thought may be expressed most simply in Latin either 
{a) by a finite verb, or (J}) by two nouns, 

(tf) A finite verb contains in its personal suffixes the subject, in its 
stem the predicate; e.g. curr-lt, he (she, it) runs; plu-it, it rains; 
ama-nme, <ive love; etc. 

(b) When the thought is expressed by two nouns only, the sen- 
tence will contain a substentive (or substantivally-used adjective), in 
the nominative case, for the subject, and either a substantive or an 
adjective for the predicate. Of two substantives it is, apart from the 
context, mdifferent which is considered as the subject, but usually the 
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least general name will be the subject: e,g, Julius fortls, Jtditu u brave; 
Jnlins consul, JuUtu it the Consul^ or, the Consul is Julius. 

The junction of the two ideas, i,e, the predication itself (called in 
logic the coptdd)^ is not expressed by any separate word, but (a) is 
implied in the indissoluble junction of the stem and personal suffixes in 
the finite verb ; or (b) is inferred fix>m the close sequence of the two 
names. 

428 Both these ample forms of sentences are liable to be ambiguous: 
viz. : 

(a) The personal suffixes of a finite verb are often insufficient to 
define the subject, especially when the subject is of the third person. 
For the purpose of further definition, a substantive in the nominative 
case is often expressed with it, and the verb may then be regarded as 
containing only the predicate ; e,g, Equus onxrlt, the horse runs (pro- 
perly horse run-be^), 

(b) The relation of two nouns to each other is also ambiguous. 
The adjective or second substantive may be used, not to assert a con- 
nexion (i.e. as SL predicate) y but to denote an already known or assumed 
connexion (i.e. as an attribtae), of the person or thing named by the 
first substantive with the quality named by the second substantive or 
the adjective. To remedy this ambiguity, some part of the verb sum is 
generally used (except in animated language) to mark the fact of a 
predication, and then (usually but not necessarily) means little more 
than the logical copula, e,g. Julius est consul, Julius (he) is ct^nsuL 

General rules, 

429 I. A finite verb, when its subject is expressed by a separate word, 
is put in the same person, and as a rule, m the same number, as its 
subject. 

2. Any substantive may be used as a subject. The subject of a 
sentence is, if declinable, in the nominative case ; but the relation of sub- 
ject and predicate may exist also between words in oblique cases. 

3. A noun, whether used as an attribute or predicate, is put in the 
same case, if it denote the same person or thing, as the substantive to 
which it is attributed, or the subject of which it is predicated. 

(Pronouns and participles follow the same rule as nouns, and will there- 
fore, unless separately mentioned, be included here under the term tumn. 
Adjectives used otherwise than as attributes or predicates of a substantive 
will be included under the term substantive,) 

ii. Of Attributes. 

430 If a substantive by itself does not express the full name or definition 
wluch we wish to give of a person or thing, a word or expression is 
added, called an attribute* of the substantive. The simplest forms of 

^ More strictly perhaps (if we may r^ard the o stems as properly mas- 
culine, and notice tne nominative suffix) korse'he run-he, 

' Whether in any given sentence a word or expression is an attribute and 
intended merely to aid in identifying the subject, or is a predicate and in- 
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attributes are nouns, denoting the same person or thing, as the substan- 
tive of which they are attributes. An attribute may be 

{a) A substantive (often said to be in appojttion) ; e.g. Cains 
Julius Caesar ; Julio oonsull credldi, I belirved the consul Julius, 

(Jf) An adjective ; e.g. haec res, this thing ^ fortom comralem vldl, 
/ taw the brave consuL This is the normal use of the adjective, the 
adjectival suffixes, like the personal suffixes of the finite verb, acquiring 
further definition by the accompaniment of a substantive. 

(r) For the use of other words or expressions as attributes, see 
below (§ 438). 



iii. Of Predicates. 

431 A predicate^ is either primary or secondary^ and each of these is 
either direct or oblique, A predicate is direct^ if its subject is in the 
nominative case; oblique^ if its subject is in an oblique case. It is 
primary y if predicated immediately of the subject; secondary y if pre- 
dicated only through, or in connexion with, a primary predicate. 

A finite verb always contains a primary direct predication ; and is 
never used otherwise (except as mentioned in § 421 d), 

A noun or infinitive mood may be a primary or secondary, direct 
or oblique, predicate. 

432 As primary predicate some form of the verb is usual, and chiefly 
the finite verb ; but a past participle or gerundive is not uncommon : 
a noun or pronoim is comparatively rare. An infinitive is also found 
in animated narrative ; e. g. 

Xnvadimt hostes : Bomaiil fugdre : pcoisris MarcelloB. Haec nimtlandi^ 
jTJ&tf enemy rush on : the Romans (^proceed to) fly : Marcellus is killed, 
flhis must be told, 

* * 

The distinction of the use of a noun as a primary predicate from its use 
as a secondary predicate with the verb of being" {see next paragraph) is prac- 
tically so unimportant, that the term secondary predicate will often be used 
to cover both. 

433 {a) A secondary predicate is often added to a verb of indeterminate 
meaning (e.g. a verb of beings becoming^ naming^ &c.) to complete, as 
it were, the predication : e.g. 

Dux fait Julius. Ocdsus est IKlarcelluB. Haec sunt nuntlaxKla. 
Llberatl yldebamur, We seemed (to be) /reed. 

tended to give fresh information about it, may be sometimes doubtful. 
Latin has no mark to distinguish these uses. In Greek an attribute has the 
article prefixed, a secondary predicate has not. 

^ It is convenient sometimes to regard the whole of the sentence as 
divisible into two parts only : in this view the grammatical subject with all 
its attributes, &c. is the (logical) subject ; the rest of the sentence is the 
(logical) predicate. ..... 
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OainB dldtar advenlre, Gaius is said to be coming, 
Oaesar Imperator appellatur (or appellatus, or appellarl), Caesar is 
being called (or is called^ or begins to be adled) Emperor. 

(h) A secondary predicate is often employed to denote the cha- 
racter in which, or circumstances under which, a person or thing acts, 
or is acted on^. 

HannltMil peto pttcem, // is /, Hannibal^ <wbo now ask for peace. 
Primus Marcum Yldifftl, Tou are the first that has seen Marcus, 
Senex soxlbere Institul, / fujcu an old man twhen I began to ivrite, 
Neque loquens ee, neqne tacens, umqnam boniu. Neither when talking, 

nor <ivheh keeping silence, are you ever good, 
CMsax legatUB mltUtur (or missus or mlttl). Caesar is being sent (or 

is sent J or begins to' be sent) as ambassador, 

i34 Oblique predicates are usually in sentences containing a finite 
verb. The following contain primary oblique predicates. 

Bldt Bomanos ftigSze, He says the Romans are fleeing (speaks of the 

Romans as fleeing), 
Fama est Bomanos fogfite, There is a rumour that the Romans are fleeing,, 
Mlnabsr me aMtnrom, / threatened I would go away, Mlnantur puellae 

se abltnras, life girls threaten they will go away, 
Te heredem fecit, He made you heir, 
Qnem te appellemf Whom am I to call you f 
Marcum prlmum Yldlstl, Marcus was the first you saw, 
AdTenientl sorori lllimm dedit, He gave the book to his sister as she was 

coming up. 
Ante Clceronem consulem Interllt, He Med before Cicero was consul, 
Capta urbe redlit, On the city being taken he returned, 

436 An infinitive, when used either as (i) predicate or (a) object, &c., 
is often accompanied by a noun or other predicate ; e.g. 

(i) Caesarem dlco appellarl (or appellatum esse) Imperatorem, / say 

that Caesar is being called (or is or <ivas called") Emperor. 
Caesar dldtur appellarl (or appdlatus esse) imperator, Caesar is said 

to be called (to have been called) Emperor, 
Fertnr llle comiules rellqulsse, Invltus Invltos, He is said to have left 

the consuls, to his and their regret, 
Spero Tos In urbem trlumphantes Ingressuros esse, / hope that you will 

march into the city in triumph, 

(7,) Caesar bonas esse (or baberl) cnpit, Caesar desires to be (or to be 

considered) good. 
Coglto iter facere armatus, I am thinking of making the journey armed, 
Licnlt esse otloso Themlstocll, Tbemistocles tivas alloived to be idle, 
Movlt me vlr, cujus fiiglentis comes, rempubllcam recuperantis sodus, 
▼Ideor esse debere, / ^vas moved by the man twhose companion I feel I 
ought to be in his flight and ally in restoring the commonnvealth, (Gic.) 

^ Such a secondary predicate might, if it needed distinction from the 
preceding class, be called a subpredicate. It is often called an apposition ^ 
or adverbial apposition. 
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436 Participles are (sometimes attributes, but) usually predicates to 
some substantive in the sentence, and are thus the means of com- 
bining into one sentence several subordinate predications : e.g. 

Venit iste oum sago, gladlo sacdnetas, tsiitiia jaonlum; UU, nMeio gnld 
tndplexitl dloere, glarttum in later* deflzit. The feUoiv came <urearmg 
his cloak, girt <witb a j<u;ord, a Javelin in his hand, and as the other 
ivas beginning to say something, plunged his sftuord in his side, (Com.) 

In this sentence all the participles are predicates. 

iv. Of the use of oblique cases and adverbs. 

i87 I. If a verb by itself, or with a secondary predicate, does not 
express all that we wish to declare of a person or thing by that sentence, 
additions may be made of various kinds ; viz. 

{a) If the verb express an action conceived as in inunediate con- 
nexion with some person or thing upon which it is exercised, or to 
which it gives rise, a substantive in the accusative case may be added 
to denote such a person or thing. This is called the object (or direct or 
immediate object) \ e.g. amicos fUgiimtf They flee from their friends; 
Caeaar Ubnun teneat, Caesar should hold the book ; cazmina lingo, / am 
making poetry. If the object be itself an action of the same subject, it is 
usually expressed by an infinitive mood; e.g. euplo dlaoere, / desire to 
learn, 

{b) If the verb express an action or feet indirectly affecting a 
person (or thing), who is not the subject or direct object, a substantive, 
in the dative case, may be added to express such an indirect (or remoter) 
object. Some (i.e. intransitive) verbs admit this indirect object only : 
many verbs admit of both a direct and indirect object: e.g. Placet 
oratlo tlbl, The speech Is pleasing to you ; lioo ftatri tradlte, Hand this 
to your brother; liber Caesari datnr, Tlbe book is given to Caesar, 

(c) Some verbs have what may be called a secondary object in the 
genitive case: if transitive, they have also usually a direct (frequently 
personal) object: e.g. Acciuo te fozti, / accuse thee of theft; cadnm 
▼Ini implet, He Jills the cask with {makes it full of) <u)ine; miserescite 
patris, Have pity on your father, 

(d) A verb may be further qualified by adding oblique cases of 
substantives (with or without prepositions), or adverbs, to denote the 
place, time, value, means, manner, cause, &c. at, in, by, from, &c. 
which the action is done or state exists : e. g. Fni annum Capnae, I was 
a year at Capua ; litteras abe te Balbus ad me attullt vesperi, Balbm 
brought me in the evening a letter from you ; magni hoc aestimo, / value 
this at a large sum; ardet dolore. He is in a fever fwithpain. 

The infinitive mood and the participles admit the same qualifica- 
tio'ns as finite verbs. 

438 %, Oblique cases of substantives (with or without prepositions), 
and adverbs, when they qualify {a) the verb of being and other verbs of 
similarly colourless meaning, have often the same effect as a secondary 
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predicate^. They are rarely used predicatively without a verb. But 
they are also used to qualify {If) substantives attributively, and (r) ad- 
jectives, and sometimes (d) adverbs : e.g. 

(a) Caesaris est (or Tocatnr) gladlna, Ux sword (is called) Caesar's. 
Solo hoc laudl esse wilhl, / know that tins is an honour to me, 
Praestanti prudentla est, He is of remarkable prudence. 
In me odium est taum, Tour hatred is against me, 
810 est vita homlnum, Such is the life of men. 

{b) Caesaxls gladlus, Caesar's sword, Cupiditate txlumpbl ardebam, 
/ ^vas in a glow with the desire for a triumph, Allquld laetl, 
something (of) pleasant, 

(This use as attribute is the most common use of the genitive.) 

Deoemvlii legibus scribendls, ji commission of ten for drawing t^ 

latjs, Vir praestanti prudentla. In me odium. 
Qmnes circa dvitates, All the states round about, 

(c) Uazimus regnm, The greatest of kings. Cupidus txiumxAi, Desirous 

of a triumph, 

Arti cuilihet Idoneus, Fit for any art whatever, 

Tanto major, (by) so much greater; splendidior vitro, Brighter than 
glass. Ex composito hilarls, Cheerful by arrangement, Valde 
utilis, Fery useful, Aliquando laetus, Sometimes cheerful, 

(d) Convenienter naturae, Agreeably to nature. Tanto magls, so much 

the more. In dies magis, mor^ day by day, Paene pedetemptim, 
almost step by step, 

439 V. Of coordination by conjunctions and otherwise. 

(a) Conjunctions and connective adverbs of manner (e.g. quam, 
ut), when used to unite words or phrases, unite those only which are 
coordinate to one another, i.e. which fulfil the same function in the 
sentence; e.g. two objects, two attributes, two adverbial qualifications;* 
&c. e.g. 
Bomani ac sodi veniunt, ^The Romans and allies come, Neo xegem nee 

reglnam vidi, / saw neither king nor queen. 
mine credam an tibi? Am I to believe him or you f 
Bella fortius quam felidus geris, Tou are more brave than fortunate in 

waging twars, 
TlU cum meam salutem, turn *""•»<""' bomm debeo, / owe to you as 

well my own safety as that of all there. 
Cum omnibus potius quam soli perlre voluemnt, Ihey wished rather to 

perish «unth all the world than by themselves, 
Tu niihi Yideris Epidiarmi, acutl nee Insulsi homlnls, ut Siculi, senten- 

tlam sequi, (Cic.) Tou seem to me to be following the vietiv of 

Epicbarmus a sharp man and not without wit for a Sicilian. 

^ Such words do not (like those in § 430) denote the same person or 
thing as the word of which they are predicates or attributes ; and the main- 
tenance of their own special case is necessary to give them the requisite 
meaning. 
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(b). Coordinate words are often put ^mply side by side, without 
any conjunction ; sometimes another word is repeated with each : e.g. 

Velos, Fldenas, Collatlam, Arldam, Tuscnlum cum Calibus, Teano, 
Neapoll, PuteoUs, Nucerla, comparabunt. (C. jigr. 2. sS') 

NlhU yo8 dvIbuB, nllill soclls, nihil regihus respondlstlB; nihil Judlces 
sententia, nihil popnlns suifinLglis, nihil hie ordo anctoritate deda- 
raTit; mutum fonun, elingnem curiam, tacitam et fractam dyi- 
tatem vldehatia. (Cic.) 

(c) An answer, when not framed as an independent sentence, is 
oflen miade in words coordinate to the pertinent part of the question : 
e.g. QuiBlibrum dedit? Oiceto. Oui? Bmto. Qaoxn? Tusculaiias Dis-- 
putntiones. Ubl? In Tusculano. 



vi. Of fragmentary or interjectional expressions. 

440 A noun or infinitive mood is sometimes used (a) as subject without 
a predicate expressed, or (^) as predicate without a subject expressed; 
or (f) as a mere address. Similarly (</) adverbs and interjections." 

(a) Quid, 8i adeo? What if I go to Jbimt Agendnm; eondum, {We 

must) act, go. Malum, the plague! Tantnm laborem capere (A 
talem flliumt To take so much trouble for such a son ! (Ter.) 

(b) Mirum ni Ue miles est. Strange if tins is not the soldier. Factum, 

Done (in answers). 

(r) Audi, Caesar, Hear, Caesar. TIM, Haxoe, loquor. 

{d) Bene mihi, bene amioae meae, A health to me, a health to mv mis- 
tress. (Plaut.) Hei mini, Woe's me. 



CHAPTER III. 

USE OF NOUN INFLEXIONS; ESPECIALLY THOSE 
OF GENDER AND NUMBER. 



4il I. A substantive when used as attribute or secondary predicate is 
put in the same case as the substantive which it qualifies. Usually also 
the sense will require that it be put in the same number, and, if it have 
more than one form, in the appropriate gender. 

{a) As attribute, i.e. in apposition. 

Cains Julius Caesar ; Cai Jul! Caesarls; &c. 
UrbB Roma ; Urbem Bomam ; &c. 
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Dnas fllias Juyenlbiu reglls, Ludo atque ikxmnti TarqnlnllB, jimglt. 

(Liv.) 
P. et Ser. Snllae. (Sail.) Rarely Tl. et C. Qracchos. (Sail.) 
Tulliola, deliciolae nostrae, tuuxn muniuculam flagitat. (Cic.) 
vltae pMlosopUa dux, vlrtutls indagatrix ezpultrlxque yltlonim. 

(Cic.) 
Hoc tlM, Porainna, Jnyentus Romana indicimus bellam. (Liv.) 
El zaorl)o nomen est avarltia. (Cic.) 

(F) As secondary predicate, either direct or oblique, 

Haec urbs est Boma. Caesar creatus est consul. 
. Licet Caesari esse, (crearl, legem ferre,) consul!. 

C. Junius aedem Salutls, quam consul voverat, Censor locaverat, dic- 
tator dedicavlt. (Liv.) 

Dola1)ella hestemo die lioste decreto, beUum gerendum est. (Cic.) 

Num potui Clliciam Aetoliam aut Macedonian! reddere? (Cic.) 

Nequam et cessator Davus : at ipse subtills veterum Judez et callidus 
audis. (Hor.) 

AdTentus Fhllotlmi — at cujns bomlnis, quam insulsi et quam 8aei>e pro 
Pompeio mentientis — ezanimavit omnes. (Cic.) 

Huic item Menaecbmo nomen est. (PI. Men, 1096.) So usually in 
Plautus. For the name put in the nominative see last paragraph. 

Pnero ab inopla Egerio indltum nomen. (Liv.) 

Tuum^, bominis slmplicis, pectus vJijUmus. (Cic.) 

442 The above rules for substantives apply equally to adjectives ; that 
is to say, adjectives, whether used as attributes or secondary predicates, 
are put in the case in which a substantive similarly used would be put. 
The gender and number will vary with the meaning. For adjectives 
should be regarded as substantives of wide general application (e.g. 
bonus, ' a good be^ bona, * a good she^ bonum, ' a good thing '). 

443 a. An adjective is sufficient by its inflexions of gender and number 
to denote, if in the masculine, males, or persons generally ; if in the 
feminine, females ; if in the neuter, things in general. 

An ordinary adjective is not commonly so used in the masculine singular 
nominative as subject. But demonstrative and relative pronouns are fre- 
quently so used in all cases. 

I>octi consent. Suavla delectant. Quid est hoc 7 

Cui pretitmi dedlt ? undo aut quantum dedit ? 

Sum timidus. Sum timida. Sunt tlmidae. 

Est miserum igitur mors, quoniam malum. (Cic.^ 

Ita prorsos ezistimo, bonos beatos, improbos mlseros. (Cic.) 

Adsentatio non modo amico, sed ne libero quldem, digna est. (Cic.) 

Labor yoluptasque, dissimUlima natura, sodetate quadam Inter se 

natorali Juncta sunt. (Liv.) 
Otium atque dlvitlae, quae prima mortales pntant. (Sail.) 

^ Tuum may be considered as a genitive case (of tu) with adjectival 
inflexions (§191). 

L. G. 13 
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Capita coojiiratioiils ejui vlxgis caesl ac secmibiu percnssi mmtu (Lriv.) 

TrlBte lupoB BtabuUs. (Verg.) 

Varliun et mutablle semper femlna. (Verg.) 

444 Hence many adjectives of special meaning are constantly used in 
the appropriate gender as substantives : e.g. 

Adulescexu, agnatus, amlcuB, animanB, inlans, Juyenle, marltiu, neces- 

sarlus, roBtlcuB, serpens, sodus, &c. 
Commodum, decretiun, dictum, factum, fatom, cstensum, pactum, pec- 

catum, responsum, secretum, verum, votum, &c. 

445 3. An adjective when used as attribute to a substantive is put in 
the same case, gender, and number as that substantive. 

Vana Ilia res verae mox dadis causa fnit. (Liv.) 
Ego tlbl lUam Aclllam legem restltuo, qua lege multl, semdl dicta causa, 
condemnati sunt. (Cic.) 

446 4. An adjective intended as attribute to more than one substan- 
tive is, unless for emphasis' sake, expressed only once, and is put in the 
case and number of the substantive nearest to itself in the sentence. 

Omnes agrl et maria. Agri et maria omnia. 

Hominls utllltatl agros omnis et maria parentla yldemus. (Cic.) 

447 5. The substantive to which the adjective is an attribute, is fre- 
quently, in certain constructions almost always, omitted : viz. 

[«) Many adjectives being specially applicable, or frequently ap- 
to particular substantives are used without them, and pass as 
ordinary substantives. 

e.g. Afrlcus (ventus) ; canl (capUli) ; drcenses (ludl) ; natalls (dies); 

occldens (sol) ; September (mensls) ; sestertius (nummus) ; 
Africa (terra) ; agnlna (caro) ; Appla (via) ; arlthmetlca (ars) ; calda 

(aqua) ; decuma (pars) ; deztra (manus) ; fera (bestla) ; Latlnae 

(ferlae) ; patrla (terra) ; praetexta (toga) ; summa (res) ; trlremis 

(navls) ; 
Cumanum (praedlum) ; Falemum, merum (vlnum) ; hlbema, statiya 

(castra). 

Some are only so used in particular phrases. 
Prlmas (partes) agere, frlgldam (aquam) potare. 

448 {h) When the same substantive is used both as subject and 
predicate, it is expressed once only, the adjective thus often appearing 
by itself as secondary , predicate. 

Verae amlcltlae sempltemae sunt. (Cic.) 

Equldem ego vobls regnum trade flrmum, si boni erltls, sin mall, Inbe- 
cUlum. (Sail.) 

449 (f) A substantive is often omitted in one sentence, if it is expressed 
in the neighbouring clause or sentence. 

So usually (i) where two attributes referring to different things of 
the same class require the same substantive. 



plied, 
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Ipsomm lingua Keltae, nostra Galll appdllantnr. (Caes.) 
DiTersa comua, deztrum ad castra Sanmltium, laevum ad nilMm 
tendit. (Liv.) 

460 (a) With relative and demonstrative pronouns, the substantive 

(often called the antecedent) is usually expressed in the former of the 

two clauses only. 

H08 ) 
Legatl ad Caesarem yenerunt. q^^J ^^ statlm remlslt. 

Carltate ea praestat patria, pro qua mcrl et cul nos totos dedere et In 

qua nostra omnia ponere debemus. (Cic.) 
He tuae lltterae nunquam in tantam spem Induxerunt, quantam ali- 

orum. (Cic.) 
Seyeritatem in senectute probo, sed earn, slcut alia, modicam. (Cic.) 
In quern primum Enetl Trojanique egressl sunt locum, Troja vocatur. 

(Liv.) 

401 6. A demonstrative or relative pronoun, used substantively as the 
subject of a definition, is usually attracted into the gender and number 
of the defining substantive. 

Sas diyitias, earn bonam famam magnamque nobilitatem, putabant. 

(Sail.) 
Quae apud alios tracnndla didtur, ea in imperio superbia atque cru- 

delltas appellatur. (Sail.) 
Haud erat dubium quin Lucerinis opem Bomanus ferret : ea modo, qua 

Irent, consultatio ftiit. (L'iv.) 
Fompeio patre, quod Imperio populi Bomani lumen fUlt, extincto, inter- 

fectns est patris simillimus Alius. (Cic.) 

452 7. An adjective is frequently found as secondary predicate, where 
in English we use an adverb or prepositional clause. 

Soli hoc contingit saplenti, ut nibil faciat invltus, nihil dolens, n<>i^^ 

coactus. (Cic.) 
Uarlus antea Jam infestus nobilitati, tum vero multus atque feroz 

instare. (Sail.) 
Qnavus mane forum et vespertlnus pete tectum. (Hor.) 
Applus Jam inde antiquitus insitam familiae pertinaciam, gerendo solus 

censuram, obtinult. (Liv.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

USE OF CASES. 

463 O F the six cases in Latin five have each more than one use : the 
locative has one only. 

The nominative is quite distinct from the others, which have all 
some points of resemblance among themselves. 

13—2 
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The nominative is used both of the subject of the sentence and oi 
the person addressed. 

Of the oblique cases the accusative, dative, locative, and ablative are 
mainly used in connexion with verbs ; the genitive with nouns. 

The accusative and ablative have a great variety of applications, 
which, however, may be ultimately reduced to three main uses each ; 
and there is considerable analogy between them. 

(i) The accusative denotes the area over which an action prevails; 
the ablative (as also the locative) denotes the point at which it is done. 

(a) The accusative denotes the goal ; the ablative the place of 
departure. 

(3) The accusative denotes the object of a verbal action; the 
ablative denotes the attendant influences and circumstances. 

The dative and the genitive resemble one another in so far that they 
both have an adjectival use, and both have also a use with verbs : but 
the adjectival use is the principal use of the genitive and the less im- 
portant use of the dative ; the use with verbs is much the commonest 
with the dative, and is occasional and isolated with the genitive, 

454 In their relation to verbs the accusative, dative, and genitive may all 
denote objects of action ; the accusative the direct object, the dative the 
indirect object ; the genitive a secondary object ; the usual combinations 
being that the accusative denotes a thing and the dative a person ; or 
the accusative a person and the genitive a thing. 

Outside this sphere of immediate action the accusative (in its other 
uses) and the ablative denote the numberless qualifications of plac:e, 
time, extent, degree, manner, cause, and circumstances generally. 

In their relation to nouns, whether as attributes or predicates, the 
genitive has the largest use, but the predicative dative, and the ablative 
of description, also play some part. 



CHAPTER V. 
USE OF NOMINATIVE CASE. 

455 The Nominative case expresses the 

(A) Name of the person or thing spoken of; 

(B) Name of the person (or thing) spoken to. 

(A) Name of person or thing spoken of; i.e. the subject of 
a sentence; e.g. 

Milo adfuit. XMxit FompeiuB. Panduntur portae. 

Ta nescls 7 At tu snxne pedum. 

Nooens precatnr, innocens Irasdtnr. (Pub. Syr.) 
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Bes, tempuB, pericula, espdstas, bdlli ipoUa xnAgiilfloa xna«lg, qvam 

oratio mea, vos bortantur. (Sail.) 
Unde et quo Catias? (sc. yenit). (Hor.) 

466 The nominative is used with en, eoc«, as subject to an unexpressed 
predicate; e.g. 

En, Frlanms. Scoe, Iterom Orisplnus. (Cic.) 

Ecce tnae litterae de Varrone. (Cic.) 

En crimen, en cansa, cur regem fngitiyna aocnset. (Cic.) 

457 (B) Name of the person (or thing) spoken to. 

(This is often called the Vocative case. It is distinct in form from 
the nomiitative only in some stems in -0. See §§ 108, 11 a.) 

Salye, anime ml. ml Cllnla, salYe. (Ter.) 

Hater, te appello. 

Ne saevl, magna sacerdos : I, decus, 1, nostrum. (Verg.) 

O Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia ceplt 7 (Verg.) 

Yes, AllMuii tumuli atque lud, yob, Inquam, Imploro. (Cic.) 

Polllo te Hessalla tuo cum ftatre Bimulque 

▼08 Blbule et Send, Blmul hie te, candide Fuml, 

prudens praetereo. (Hor.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

USE OF ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

468 The Accusative is used in three principal senses, each of which 
admits of several applications. It expresses 

(A) The compass of an action or quality; e.g. 

1. Space over which; e.g. duo mlllla progredior, / step fortivard 
ttivo miles, 

2. Time throughout which; e.g. dies noctlsque crudor, I am 
tortured ivhole days and nights. 

3. Extent of action of verb ; e.g. multum unna poterat, He alone 
bad much po^ujer, 

4. Part concerned (poetic usage) ; e.g. tremlt artus. He trembles 
all over bis limbs, 

5. Extent ; further defined by numerous prepositions. 

(B) The goal to which motion is directed; i.e. 

I. Place towards which ; e.g. Somam yenlt. He comes to Rome, 

a. An action as the goal of motion; e.g. BalutHtum yenlt, He comes 
to greet, 

3. Goal, further defined by numerous prepositions. 
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(C) The direct object of an action; e.g. 

I. Direct object of transitive verb ; e.g. Obtb cui«m, Ware dog. 

1. (Certain special usages; viz.) 

(a) Tvra direct objects ; e. g. He Mlit«nt4aiii rogavlt, He aiked me 

(fi) Object of pas^ve or reflexiTe verb; e.g. SnlTiuiiB ocnloi, 
Having btl eyei suffaied. 

(c) Object of verb understood. In exclamations ; e. g. He mlMram, 
Unbappji me. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows : 
EB (A) Compass or measure of action, state, or quality; 
used to qualify verbs, adjectives, and nominal adverbs. 

I. Space over, along, about which; i.e. distance, length, &c. 
Usually with adjective or attributive genitive. 
CaeMT tildnl lt«r prooMiit. Kuroi deoem padai altni. 
Abest ab mica mllle pwni. 

A recta eonioleiLtla transveniun nnsaeinjion oportet dJwedare. (Cic.) 
Sometimes this accusative denoting the distance is used to define the 
place reached; e.g. Oaaur mllla paainnin Irla ab Helvettamin caatda 
oartra ponlt. (Caes.) 
W a. Timethroughoutwhich. 

HootaB vlgUat)ftt ad Ipaum mane, diem totum itertebat. (Hor.) 
Amuun Jam andli Ciatlppnm. (Cic.) 
Neqna llle hoc anlmo aglt aatatanx. (Ter.) 
Sex. Botdni annot natn* qnadzaetuta. 

Id tempoill, ai thai timt, lituc aetatli, at thai age, are not uncom- 
monly used. (For the genitives tamporla, aetatla, see % 511A) 
II J. The extent of action of the verb expressed, 

other (a) by a neuter adjective of quantity or pronoun ; 
ITos aliqnld Kntnlos JnTimua. (Verg.) 
Qnld me l*ta Ia«diuitf 
Vnnm wntltli omnei, Tmnm itndatlB. (Cic.) 

So commonly tantnm, qnantnni, mnltnm, pini, poBtremnm, &c. 

Other adjectives are used in poetiy. 

Dolce rldentem Lalagen amatio, dnlce loq.iuntem. (Hor.) 
AqMT, acerba, lueos, retro Tedlt. (Veig.] 

>r by a substantive of the same meaning as the verb, accom- 

lally by an oblique adjectival predicate. 

L din vldeor vltam Tlvere. (Plaut.) 

, line me furere ante ntrorem. (Verg.) 

Tl serrltntem Imperlli pater. (Plaut.) 

irt concerned; in poetiy chiefly of parts of the body; in prose 

>nly in a few expressions. (The Ablative is more used, % 497.) 

Miine deo ilinlUs. (Verg.) 

Xnt praeBza vara, itat Banda peotoi. (Tib.) 

IneU amleUbni Tdautnr, nuOaa bmchla et lacettoa. (Tac.) 



1 
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StiUidtiiB Tloem Imperatorls. (Liv. ) 

Maxlmam partem lacte atque pecore Tlvnnt. (Caes. ) 

Phrases like id genus, of that kind; capita virile seoiis (Liv.), persons 
of the male sex^ are most like to accusatives oi -extent, 

463 5. The accusative of compass or extent is often used with prepo- 
sitions which define it more exactly ; e.g. 
Ttana Tlberlxn longe cubat Is, prope Caesarls bortos. (Hor.) 

Some prepositions, especially trans, even in composition, retain their 
ordinary use with the accusative; e.g. 
Hannibal Hlbenun coplas trajecit. (Liv.) 
Belgae Bbenum antlqultos traducti snnt. (Caes.) 

Analogous to the use with prepositions is the accusative after the 
adverbs propius, prozime (Cic, Liv.) and the adjectives propior, prozlmus 
(Caes., Sail.). 

Exerdtnm habet qnam prozime bostem. (Cic.) 
Ipse propior montem sues coUocat. (Sail.) 

46i (B) Goal to which motion is directed. 

I. Proper nances of towns and of islands (small enough to be 
considered as one place) are used in the accusative in this sense without 
a preposition. So also domum {home, not bouse), ms, fonts. 

In poetry names of countries and appellatives as well as proper 
names are so used. 
In Siclliam Syracnsas ablit. 

Iieacadem venimus : inde Corcsrram belllsslme navlgavlmuB. (Cic.) 
Bomnm ad td scribas. Senez rus se abdidit. 
Italiam fato profagus Lavinaque venlt Uttora. (Verg.) 
Ezerdtus Aqnlloniam est Indictus. (Liv.) 
Uatronam domum accepit. (Liv.) 

4S5 A preposition ad, in, &c. is usually required when the place to- 
wards which 

(a) is expressed by common noun; e.g. ad caput, ad te veniet. 

(b) is interior of country, &c. ; e.g. in Siclliam, in nrbem venit; or 
neighbourhood, e.g. ad nrbem yenit. 

{c) has nrbem or oppidnm in apposition; e.g. Ivit Tarquinios in 
nrbem Etrurlae magnam. 

466 2. An action as the goal of motion or the like. 

This use is almost confined to the so-called supine in -nm, really 
the accusative singular of a verbal substantive with stem ending in n. 
Spectatnm veninnt, veninnt spectentnr nt ipsae. (Ov.) 
Iiiuram it Maecenas, dormitnm ego Vergiliusque. (Hor.) 
Coctnm ego, non vapnlatum dndnm conductus foi. (Plaut.) 
Patnme ilia Pampbilo bodle nnptom ? (Ter.) 

Similarly infitias ire, to go to deny. 

^7 3. The accusative expressive of the goal is often used with 
prepositions, which define it more exactly. 
In Sldliam ad regem militatnm abiit. (Ter.) 

Occasionally a preposition retains this use in composition. 
Bostra advolat. Arbitrum lUnm adegit. 
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■ct of a transitive verb or participle: 

Cairlna Iratni legM tnlnltatnr at dumm. (Hot.) 
Cave OMum. Egl traUaa. Dat milil reiln. 

ID Many verbs not originally transitive become such either (a) by composi- 
t[on,'or (J) by a stretch of tbe conception especialiy in poelry or animated 
language. 

(a) Teulo, / ci>me, ootkvenlo, / visit ; laquor, / sfeai, tdloqnor, / 
address ; ito, I stand, praeito, I gnaranltt o! pir/onn. 

[b] Horreo, I shudder, hence I fear ; ardeo, I am onjire, hence lUiii; 
Tflsono, / resound, hence / re-echo ; •mbeaco, / blush, hence / Hush at. 
Jura Odemque auppllda erutnilt. (Veig.) 

FoTmo»&m resonant AmaryUl<Ui sylVM. (Verg.) 
Faatorem saltaret atl Cydopft, rogatut. (Hoi.) 
Trlbunatotn etUra nana aplrana, locum ladltloiili quaarlt. (Liv.) 
'0 This same objective accusative is used in certain special ways: 

(a) Some verba have two direct objects, one a person, the other 
a thing. These are doceo, teacb ; eslo, keep in igttorante ef; pouo, on), 
fla«l(D, roEo and compounds. 
Kon te caUTt sermanant T. AmpU. (Cic.) 

n BBntentlam roBavlt. (Cic.) 

of the thing remains even when the verb is put io 

LAtinaa Isglonaa lonsa aodotata wiiiiMam Botnanam «doeta«. (Liv.) 
1 (i) In the poets many pasave verbs, espedally in the past parti- 
ciple, retain in the accusative the direct object, expressing dtfaer 

(i) A part of the body, &c. (frequent). 
Gausnigit sBiilor, tnnioaqas Indncttnr artni. (Verg.) 
Hlc Juvenla, owta redlmltm t«nipora lamo. (Tib.) 
Jam Mtiata aalmoi,Jain dnroa tilta dolorsH. (Cic.) 

or (i) A thing worn, &c. (less frequent). 
Puerl laavo Easpenal locutoa talnilaniqne laeerto. (Hor.) 
Veates induta reoInctM, nuda pedem, mutoa humerii Infuaa otujuios. 

(Ov.) 
ra (f) The accusative is also used in exclamations, really object to 
some verb understood. (The particular vet* is often quite unim- 
portant, and probably not distinctly conceived.) The object has 
■ an oblique predicate. 

uatoi nlmtnm, sua e1 bona norint, asiioolaa. (Verg.) 
iblaa tttu, On. Plancl, mlitraa I o flabllei vlglllaa I o noctli 
lerba* I o onatodlam etiam mal capltia Infalicem. (Cic.) 
lamfldemt bomlnem pordltum mlaemmqne. (Ter.) 
tttior arai t acce dnaa tltd, Caphnl, duaa alterla PhoelM. (Verg.) 
lilarly Dl mallora (sc. dant). Ha lierculei (sc. Juvet). 
'"■1 laiildem ! (sc. caidam). 
D diTitlaa Iiaac par tormsnta coaelai T (sc. luUiai). 
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CHAPTER VII. 
USE OF DATIVE CASE. 

473 The Dative case is used in two principal senses only. 

(A) It expresses the indirect object, which is usually a person; 
e.g. Hoc tlM fado, I do this for you. 

Besides the general use, there are several special uses of the indirect 
object. 

{a) Where a local relation is implied; e.g. Labimtnr fluxnSna 
ponto, T2v streams glide on to the sea^ i.e.for the sea to recei've them. 

(J)) Agent; e.g. Haec mlTil dicta Bunt, These things I have said 
(lit. are for me said things). 

{c) Person judging; e.g. FormoBa est multlB, She is f cur in the 
eyes of many, 

(d) Person interested in a statement; e.g. Quid mlbl Gelsus a«lt? 
What, pray, is Celsus doing f 

(e) Person possessing ; e.g. Sunt mlU divltiae, / have riches, 

if) Where a genitive might have been expected; e.g. Heres est 
fratrl, He is heir to his brother, 

(«?) Work contemplated; e.g. Slgniun receptui, ^e signal for 
retreat, 

(B) It is used predicatively in a quasi-adjectival sense (Dative 
of the thing, also called Dative of the purpose) ; e. g. Haec res euiraa est 
miM, This thing is an object of care to me, i.e. / am attending to the matter. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows: 

474 (A.) I. The indirect object is the person (or thing) affected 
by the occurrence of an action or by the exercise of a quality, although 
not directly or primarily acted on. 

The indirect word put in the dative belongs properly to the whole 
predicate of the clause, though there is often some word in the sentence 
whose meaning is naturally supplemented by such an indirect object. 

The indirect object' may be used with or without a direct object. 
A transitive verb will often have both : an intransitive verb has only the 
indirect object. 

(a) With simple verbs : 

Til)i aras, tibl occas, tlbi seres, tlbl etlam metes. (Plant.) 

Quo Uciilt llbriB, non licet Ire mlTil. (Ov.) 

Didt Cleomeni : Tibl unl parcam. (Cic.) 

Cam tibl nnbebam, nulll mea taeda nocebat. (Ov.) 

Quid Yolul misero miM? (Verg.) Tuas res tibl liabeto. 

Quae munera Nlso dlgna dabis? Bisit pater optlmus tiUi. (Verg.) 
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(i) With compound verbs : 
Appllcor tgnotis, fra1irlq.as alapsa fretoqite. (('"O 
Tlttun adnleacentlbna Tis autert, tenlbna nuitntltM. (Cic) 
OuElQi IncendllB, Cetbeffiu caedl vrupoiMlutiir. (Cic.) 
Ta, mlM qui Impsrltu, kills urrii mlHr. (Hor.) 
SolsUUnm pecoTi defendlte. (Verg.) 

(f) With adjectives; 
Finut omnia caitrli qnam iiTt>l BlmlUora. (1-iv.) 
TilBta lupus stabnllB, matniis frngltmi ImbrM. (Vng.) 

475 %. The indirect object is especially noticeable in the follow'ng 

(17) Where a local relation literal or figurative is implied. Cicero 
and Caesar would generally use a prepoation with its case, but Livy 
and the poets often put a dative. 
A U pTluciplum : ttbl dealnam. (Verg.) 
Incmnbena tareti Damon eIo coeplt ollvae. (Verg.) 
Nob onera qnlbOEditm bMtilB, noa JoEa lupimimiu. (C:c.) 
Adeqnltabant Sunnltea voUo. (Liv.) 

478 (b) Agent. Regularly with genindive and sometimes with passive 
participle or adjective in -'blli. Otherwise rare. 

CoeBBTl omnia nno tempore srant asanila. (Caes.) 

Sno ealane Jndldo utendiun st. (Cic.) 

Onl non aunt anditae Demostlienli TlglllM T (Cic.) 

Mnltls Ule bonis ilabllis ooeUit, unlll aebUlor qiuuii ttbL (Hor.) 

Tem tlbl, nobis Mpldnntnr aqnsa. (Ov.) 

In prose asplcltmtur a nobis ; and sometimes a nobis ssplcliuidu 

snnt 
477 (f) Penon judging. 

Fortnnatas slM Damctdei Tldebatnr. (Cic.) 

In qua tn nata es, tarra beata mlbl est. (Ov.) 

Animo cnplentl oiltll satta fsstlnatur. (SaU.) 

Varom conlltentibns latlfoniUa perdldere Itallam. (Plin.) 
47B (d) ' Person mteretled in a jiatemrni; only personal pronouns in 

lively, often in ironical eipres^ons. (Called Datlvus ettalcns.) 

Ease Tobis liiomm per bldnum miiitla nut. (Liv.) 

At tlbi Tepante Tanlt ad ma Canlnlus mane. (Cic.) 

£n vobla JUTenem eOlglem atqns lnia«ineni meL (Liv.) 

479 (() Person pojiejilng : generally with verb of bring. 

An aesdi longas ragiboa esse manns. (Ov.) 

Semper fn ciTttate, qolbns opes nniiae snnt, bonis Invldant. (Sail.) 
li forbnnam, el non conoadltnr utl T (Hor.) 
omnis tn Mo cansa nobis cnm CUchUa. (Cic.) 
qoidem mllltlbns mels, ntsl qnieveiliit. (Liv.) 
(Plaut.). Tae e^ltl tno. 

!. The dative is used when the gist of Ihe question relates lo ihe 
isseesed; the genitive when it relates to the possessor.) 
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430 (/) The dative is often so closely connected with a noun in the 
sentence, that a genitive might have been expected. Chiefly in poets 
and Livy. 

(Cato) i^rbl p&ter est urblque xnaritns. (Luc.) 

0111 dura qniea et ferrous urguet somnius. (Verg.) 

Puero dormlentl, cui Servlo Tollio fait nomen, caput arslsse ferunt. 

(Liv.) 

481 (^g) Work contemplated: chiefly verbal substantives and gerundival 
expressions, dependent mainly on substantives, or esse. 

Bacemylri leglbus scrlbeiiidis. Lex operl flEudundo. 
Diem conclllo constituenmt. (Caes.) 
Solvendo non erat Maglus. (Cic.) 
Aquam pStul nuUam reperlebamus. 

482 (B) Predicative .dative: expressing that which a thing (or 
person) serves as, or occasions. 

This dative is usually a semi-abstract substantive, always in the 
singular number, and without any attribute, except sometimes simple 
quantitative adjectives: e.g. magnus, major, minor, xmllus, tantus, 
qoantas. 

A personal dative is generally added (as indirect object) : 

(a) With the verb esse (so most frequently). 

Exltlo est avldls mare nantls. (Hor.) 

Cogor TotxLs prlus onerl quam usui esse. (Sail.) 

Vltls ut arborlbus decorl est, nt Yltlbus nvae, tn decus omne tuls. 

(Verg.) 
Odl odioqne sum Romanis. (Liv.) 
Ea res nemlnl nnquam frandi ftdt. (Cic.) 
Evenit fiusUe quod dls cordl est. (Liv.) 
Haec non operae^ est referre. (Liv.) 

(B) With habere, dncere, dare, yertere, &c. 

Medium ex trlbus sedere apnd Numldas bonorl ducitnr. (Sail.) 
Curae, quid tlbl deslt, babet. (Ov.) 
Quls erlt, Tltlo qui Id Yortat tlbl 7 (Plant.) 

Tu Id In me reprehendls, quod Q. Metello laudl datum est, bodleque est 
et semper erlt maxlmae glorlae. (Cic.) 

(r) With other verbs, especially verbs of motion, &c. : only 
auxUlo, praesldlo, subsldlo. 

Eqnltatnm auxJUo Caesarl mlserant. (Caes.) 

Qulnque cobortes castrls praesldlo reUnqult. (Caes.) 

Bomanls post praellum demum factum Samnltes yenerunt subsldlo. 

(Liv.) 

^ Most grammarians take operae as a genitive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
USE OF LOCATIVE AND ABLATIVE CASES. 

483 The Locative and Ablative cases express adverbial qualifica- 
tions referable to the general types of 

(A) Place where, 

(B) Instrument, 

(C) Place whence. 

The locative expressed //^f^ <ivbere^ and was applied also by analogy 
to time and amount. 

The uses of the ablative appear to arise from three sources : (i) a 
case expressing an instrument; (%) a confusion of the form of this case 
with that of the locative ; (3) a case expressing place whence. The 
result is that the ablative in some of its uses coincides with the locaitive, 
but this is chiefly where the notion of instrument could be conceived 
as present. 

A preposition [at^ in^ dy, with, from) is generally required in English 
translation. 

These uses may be summarily stated as follows : 

484 (A) Place where. (B) Instrument. 

1. Place at which. 

Locative : e.g. Roxnae fait, He twas at Rome, 
Ablative : e.g. Campo Jaoet, He lies in the plain. 

2. Time when or within which. 

Locative : (a, b) Die qulntl venlt. He came on the fifth day. . 

Ablative: (a) e.g. Eorum adventn liaeo dixit. On their arrival be 

scud this. 

(b) e.g. TrlbuB borUi Iter confedt. He accompUsbed the 
journey in three hours. 

3. Amount at which. 

Locative : e.g. Qnanti hoc emltur 7 What is the price of thist (lit. 

At how much is this purchased f). 

Ablative: (a) e.g. Parvo emltur, The price is small (lit. // is pur- 
chased ftir a small sum). 

(b) e.g. Quanto llle major est? Ho<w much greater is bef 
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The remaining usages have ablative only, viz. 

4. (a) Part concerned; e.g. Tarn re quam dlctu mlrablle, Strange 

as much in fact as in <ivords. 
(b) Means ; e.g. Comlbus tanri se tutantnr, Bulls defend them- 
selves twith horns, 

(f) Efficient cause ; e. g. Uaerore oonflenesclt, He is getting old 
<with sorrotw. 

5. (a) Description; e.g. Vlr medlocrl Ingenlo, ji man of moderate 

ability, 

(hi) Manner ; 

(i) with attribute'; e.g. Bona flde hoe polliceor, I pro- 
mise you this in good faith, 

(3) without attribute; e.g. Kec via nee arte dicehant, 
Ihey twere speaking neither methodically nor skilfully. 

(f) Attendant circumstances ; e. g. Quid hoc populo ohtinerl 
potest? What can be maintained twith a people like 
this t (or, twhen a people is like this ?). 

6. Use with prepositions ; e.g. in prlmls, among the first, 

(G) Place whence (Ablative). 

I. Place from which movement is made; e.g. Rom& cedlt. He de- 
parts from Rome, 

a. Thing from which separation takes place; e.g. Felllt homines 
loco, He drives men from the place, 

3. Origin ; e.g. Jove natus, Sprung from Jove, 

4. Standard of comparison ; e.g. Quls mellor Cicerone? Who is 
better than Cicero t 

5. Use VTith prepositions; e. g. A prlndplo, From the commencement. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows : 
i85 (A) Place where. (B) Instrument. 

1. Place at which. ((«) Locative and (b) Ablative.) 

(a) The Locative is used for names of towns and of islands small 
enough to be considered as one place: Also huml, on the ground; doml, 
at home; (and in connexion with doml) belli, mllltlae, in <war; vlclnlae 
(Plaut. Ter.) and anlml (plur. anlmls) in certain phrases expressing 
doubt or anxiety. 

Here also belong the so-called adverbs hic, Ullc, Istic (more rarely 
nil, Istl) ; also (perhaps) ubl, IW, &c. 

Negotlarl llbet : cur non Fergaml 7 Smymae ? Tralllbus ? (Cic.) 
Ez ade foglentes, non prlus qnam Venuslae ant CanusU constitemnt. 

(Liv.) 
Flebem BftiPf^^**™ w»<nMoa domlque colnl. (Liv.) 
Dlsorador anlml. (Ter.) Fendemns anlmls. (Cic.) 
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If a relative follows the locative, the adverb nM, 4ao, &c. is used, not 
the adjective ; e.g. mortaus ConilB quo se contnlerat, not in quas Be oon- 
tnlerat; but In quam nrbem &c is right. 

486 (^) The Ablative in ordinary prose is used for names of towns 
or small islands if they have consonant or -1 stems (the locative is also 
used, but more rarely). Also rare, parte^ reglone (all with attribute), 
loco, locis, dextrft, laevft, medio, terrft, marique, and expressions with 
totus or medius as attribute. The poets use this ablative more fiicely. 

Romae Tibur amem yentoaus, Tibnre Bomam. (Hor.) 

Bellum terra et znari comparat. (Cic.) 

Totis trepidator castris. (Caes.) 

Hasta prior terra, medio stetit altera tergo. (Ov.) 

487 A preposition is in prose usually required when iht place at which 
(a) is expressed by common noun ; e. g. in foro. 

' (b) is interior, or neighbourhood of town or country; e.g. in HlBpaxda. 

{c) has urbe, oppido in apposition; e.g. in oppido Antiocblae erat, 
He was at Antioch in the town, 

488 The simple ablative is used in some metaphorical expresdons; 
especially loco (locis), nomero, prindpio, initio. 

Senatori Jussa tria sunt ; ut adsit ; ut loco dicat, id est, rogatns ; ut 

modo, ne sit inflnitus. (Cic.) 
Frincipio nobis in cunctas imdique partis nulla est finis. (Lucr.) 

439 So also where the place is also the means : 

Gonjurant, qui vlctus acie ezcessisset, eum ne quis urbe, tecto, mensa, 

lare redperet. (Liv.) 
Hospitio me invitabit propter familiaritatem notissimam. (Cic.) 

490 With verbs of motion the simple ablative often expresses the road 
by which. 

Lupus Esquillna porta ingressus, Tusco vice per portam Capenam 

evaserat. (Li v.) 
Tendimus hinc recta Beneventum (sc. via). (Hor.) 

491 2. {a) Time when. 

Locati've : chiefly pridie, postridie, quotidie, &c. and yesperi, herl, 
temperi, luci^ 

Cum Caninius ad me pervesperl venisset et se postridie mane ad ts 

iturum esse dixisset, conscripsi epistolam noctu. (Cic.) 
Advorsum yeniri mihi ad Fhilolachem volo temperi. (Plaut.) 

Ablative; generally with adjective. 

Castoris aedes eodem anno Idibus Quintilibus dedicata est. Vota erat 

Latino bello. (Liv.) 
Arabes campos et montes Memo et aestate pera^ant. (Cic.) 
Uyius fabulam dedit C. Claudio, M. Tuditilno consulibus. (Cic.) 

^ It is possible that lud &c. may really be ablatives, Cf. § 124. 
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492 (b) Time in the course of which (only ablative). 

Tribus horls Aduatucam venire potestls. (Caes.) 

SI debnlBset, Bexte, petisBes statim ; si non statim, panlo quldem post ; 

8l non panlo, at allgnanto ; sex qnldem 1111s menslbns profecto ; 

anno vertente sine controversla. (Cic.) 
Brgo hlB annls qnadringentls Bomae rex erat. (Cic.) 

493 W Time throughout which; rarely except in post- Augustan 
writers. 

Maestltla est camlsse anno Circenslbus nno. (Juv.) 
Octoglnta annls y\xl%. Quid quaerls qnamdlu yixerlt 7 (Sen.). 

494 3. Amount at which. 

Locative, In expressions of value, qualifying verbs. 

The genitives plnrls, mlnorls, assls, are also used in the same sense, 
probably by mistaken analogy. 

Tantl, qnantl, plnrls, mlnorls also express price with verbs of selling, 
&c. 
Snme hoc tlsanarlum oryiae. Qnantl emptae 7 Parvo. Qnantl ergo ? 

Octnsslbns. (Hor.) 
Farvl simt forls arma, nisi est conclllnni doml. (Cic.) 
Pater Id nlU pendlt. (Ter.) 
Kajores noetrl In leglbus poslvemnt farem dnpU condenmarl, feienera- 

torem qnadmpll. (Cato.) 
Tantl est, It is nvortb whiie^ 

495 Ablative, (a) Price, cost, penalty. 

Vendldlt hlc auro patrlam : fixlt leges pretlo atqne refixlt. (Verg.) 
In SlcUla summum temls HS trltlcl modlns erat. (Cic.) 
Uagno 1111 ea cnnctatlo stetlt. (Liv.) 
Plnrlml anlmos, qnasl caplte damnatos, morte mnltant. 

Perhaps here belongs the ablative regularly used with dlgnus, 
dlgnarl. 

Idem fedt L. Phlllppns vir patre avo majorlbnsqne dlgnlsslmns. (Cic.) 
Hand eqnldem tall me dlgnor bonore. (Verg.) 

496 (fi) Amount of difference: with adjectives in comparative or 
superlative degree ; ante, post, 5cc. Also with distare, abesse. 

Nonnunquam imo die longlorem mensem faclimt ant blduo. (Cic.) 
Dente si nigro fieres vel uno tnrplor ungul, crederem. (Hor.) 
Qno plures erant Velentes, eo major caedes fait. (Liv.) 
Voverat aedem decem annls ante Punlcnm bellum. (Liv.) 
Aescnlapl templnm qulnque mllibus passuum ab urbe distat. (Liv.) 

^7 4. Part concerned, means, cause: without or with an oblique 
predicate. 

(a) Part concerned or thing in point of which a term is 
applied or an assertion made : qualifying chiefly intransitive verbs and 
nouns. (In English the preposition i«, or phrases in point of, as 
regards, are generally used.) 
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(Ck.) 

C^tl amllnii et oonlli metn omnea torpar*. (Liv.) 
Quautna aiut Calchai extla, Telamouloi unnla, Antomsdou mmn, tutu 

anuLtoT ego. (Ov.) 
Herbas ednut formldoloBBs OJctn, non eua modo. (Plaiit.) 

498 So also after expressions of plenty and ivanl, and verbs of ieprhia- 

DlVBB HjTlB, dive* poallla In tMnore nummlH. (Hor.) 

TlUa abucdat porco, haedo, asno, galllna, lacts, casea, melle. (Cic.) 

Huic tnuUta urbs eat, nuda praeaidlo, referta capita. (Cic.) 

AnoTtatna onml Oallla Interdlxit RomailDS. (Caes.) 

Hed UlD auTO tanto citcnrnduzlt. (Flaut.) 

199 (i) Means, i.e. instrument or stuff wilh, or by which, 
a thing is done. Chiefly with transitive verbs. (In English the prepo- 
sitions by, <witb, or such phrases as bj meam of, are generally used.) 
Comlbna taurl, aprl dentlbna, morsQ Isonea, alias baatiaB fttsa at, 

alias occnltatlons tntantur. (Cic.) 
Hla ega rebua paacor, bU delactor, hla perbitor. (Cic.) 
i.n<nn. tiqqQB aTmlB cossrs uevis aura paiare q.aeas: officio et fide 

ntor. (Sail.) 

Itur omnium senemm, maxlme teitlbns caedltur. (Cic.) 

Lomlne taclatlsT (Cic.) 

«or (lit. J busy myself)^ discharge ; trail (lit. / enjoy myself). 
or (lit. I support myself), lean on; poUor (lit. make myself 
, am master of; Tascor (lit. I feed myself), feed on ; ntor (lit. 
iyse(f), use; opaa eat (lit. there is a luork to be done), thert 
'; nsna eat, there is employment for; have an ablative of 

Iqnando oculi nan ftingl suo mnnere. (Cic.) 
qulbns utlmur, Incemqne qua frulmur, splrltnmqus qaem 
lUB, a Jova nobis darl vldemuB. (Cic.) 
lis opus, Aenea, uuno pectors flrmo. (Verg.) 
Early language (e.g. Plautuj) these verbs were used in the same 
vith a direct object in accusative; e.g. Omnia psrfunctns vltai 
aroea. (Lucr.) 

Jtions '■for' '^from,' or expressions ' in coaiequence of,' ' tmdir 

ce of are generally used.) 

timore, ego rlaa oonrtd. (Cic.) 

< Bpatlo multa liereilltatllnia. multa emptlonlbtu, mnlta dotl- 

ntebantur alna Injuria. (Cic.) 

C lacrlmls oonaenMcebat. (Cic.) 

^□na Uvlo tuo tellni. (M:trt.) 
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602 5. Description, manner, circumstances; usually with noun, 
participle, or genitive case : as oblique predicate. 

{a) Description or characteristic quality; qualifying the 
verb 6884 or substantives. 

Qna fiusie ftilt? Bnfus qnldam, ventrlosns, era88i8 8iirl8, 8n1miger, 
magno caplt«, acntis oonlls, ore raUcundo, admodnm magnis pedi- 
Dn8. (Plant.) 

AfBrmabat ae omnino nomine illo sexmrn habere nemlnem. (Cic.) 

Sunt 8011d& prlmordia aimplidtate. (Lucr.) 

L. CatlUna nobUi genere natna fait, magna ▼! et animl et oorporla, sed 
ingenio malo prayoque. (Sail.) 

TMbimi mUltnm consulatl potestate. 

603 {h) Way or manner : usually with adjectival predicate, except 
in certain words and occasional expressions. 

1. With predicate : either adjective or genitive case. 

Srimo, ■! idacet, Stolconun more agamns, deiade noatro iiistitato 

TagaUmnr. (Cic.) 
Mazlna qnadrato agmlne Inoedlt. (Sail.) 

So aequo anlmo, nxjttb equanimity; bon& fide, in good faith* dolo 
malo, maliciously; e94em oper& (Plant.), at the same time; nnft oper& 
(Plant.), just as ivell; magno (tanto, &c.) opere, greatly; meo Jure, of 
my ocivn right ; panda (sc. verbis), in a few tufordt, 

2. Without predicate: mostly in old phrases, or where the thing' 
may be regarded loosely as an instrument or cause. 

TtTi frtriTtia modo et ratlone omnia Bomae Naevium fedase, al hoc recte 

atqne ordine fiactnm vldetnr. (Cic.) 
Caeaar ad opua oonanetndine exoababat. (Caes.) 
Vix ea fatna erat, gemitn cum talia reddlt. (Vei^g.) 
Ex eaaedia desillnnt et pedibua praeliaiitnr. (Caes.) 

So also ado, in line of battle i agmine, in marching order ; damore, 
ivith a shout; condldonlbna, oh conditions; corricnlo (Plaut.) curau, 
running; dOlo, craftily, maliciously ; tOrte, iy chance ; grB.tilB,for thanks, 
(i.e. withotU payment); yaon, rightfully; injuria, wrongfully; Joco, in joke; 
moxlbna, in customary fashion ; natnra, by nature ; ocddione ocddere, to 
annihilate y aiientio, in silence; sponte, voluntarily; vi, by force ; vltlo, 
faultily; vOluntate, of free-will ; vulgo, commonly; nan, in practice; and 
others, 

604 (0 Attendant circumstances under which an action takes 
place or an assertion is made. (This is commonly called, at least in 
some uses, ablati've absolute^ 

This ablative may often be translated into English by *when,* *if,' 
* although,' &c. with finite verb. It is indeed, especially when the obliquQ 
predicate is a participle, equivalent to an adverbial sentence. 

I. With noun (adjective or genitive case) as (oblique) predicate. 

Quid lioc popnlo olytinerl potest 7 (Cic.) 

Kil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. (Hor.) 
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M ■nnwctma uu MM dolM. SS^^-} 
A homlumn fnqnattu axmlbo. (Cic.) 

in mji epinian ; meft orait, j^ mf lake ; mi 
enlo, a/ "ly rii^ ; tno oommiMlo, if com/enienl <a ym ; h«]na ai 
itt thii man's choUc ; nlvla IsKlIm*! ■arithavt brtach itftht stahitts, &«• 

e 1, With present or perfect pas^ve participle as (ob^iqoe) predi- 
cate, (N.B. The future active participle and, of deponents, nie per- 
fect participle are rarely so used.) 
Bmo dloMrt* ooninla, •qnltM olramnAtBtlvBtv. (l^v.) 
Oel«clt«r eSecto opcre ledonUiiuiins ttadnoUa at Imo eutvla Moneo 

delMto relldnu ooplu mvwuitU. (Caes.) 
Suiatn* tuiberl moitM Febmuto toto non potMt, nlBl parfKtU ant 
T^actli la(*tioiilt>iii. (Cic.) 
The perfect participle sometimes and occasionally other ailjectives have 

HftM ttU dlotaluun, axoeiito quod hok bIbqI mmb, otteift IkMni. (Hot.) 
lads ad Plulnuam eit pr<%reBBiii, nondimi otduimto iitni raglBiLiiii 
hostaa petisMuit. (Liv.) 
» Sonietlmes the perfect participle stands alone ; and this adverbial nse 
is iVequent in many adjectives. 
Boa Borttto In. provlnolaa inittl placet. 

QULgnlB lUuol clunorllHs Mtiia, compoil'bD mmplt Tooem. 

(Ve^.) 
nt altut, qnllibat sab«nia.Uii «Bt, (Sen.) 
pUuLto, unexpeshdiy ; eonmilto, detiberaUfy: Utieiiiato, i^er 
ispicis; nWtlto, dasa-vcdly; taiwa, faisely ; tMlCOM, Jr^gutnlfy ; 
riy. 

t of this class are frequent with opm and occasions] tvith tma. 
TtlD convento. (Cic.) 

lUQ^tai, cohbuRo, at, abt consnlusrte, nuturA &cto opus eat. 
(Sail.) 
ise qold opnit faetol &c. is vei; common in Plautui, &c 
s a combination of tpiiA. Ut opm T and quo (k«tO Mt Opn* I) 

ablative of Y^i" 'JJ^T ' is frequently used with prepositions 

e it more exactly: e.g. 

«. In BMim. Fro muili. 8nli tKxa jM«t. 

*CE WHENCE (Ablative), 

ce from which movement is made. 



fnglt Taiqninios Coiintho. (Cic.) 

Inmdlalo nlMl (sc. andivlmiu). Bmnk lorliMlt Bmtoi. 

(Cic.) 
era culo lopUea. (l^v.) 
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610 A preposition (ab, de, ex) is in prose usually required when the *piacg 
from which * 

(a) is expressed by a common noun or name of person; e.g. ex saxo 
(SLdere ; a FoUione venire. 

{d) is interior or neighbourhood of town or country; e.g. ex Hlspania 
venit : a Qezsrovla dlscessit. 

{c) has iirbe, oppldo prefixed in apposition; e.g. expellitnr ex oppldo 
Gersroylft. 

(d) in expressions of mere distance; e.g. trla mlllta pasBimm a Boma 
abest. 

611 2. Thing frotn which separation takes place or exists. 

This is chiefly dependent on verbs of ntoHottf abstinence^ &c. especially 
compounds of ab, de, ex ; also on a few adjectives. 

P. Varinin pellere possessionlbus conatas est. (Cic.) 
Caesar re frumentaria adyersarlos intercdnserat. (Caes.) 
Caedit Italift. Causft cadit. MuraenlB me abstlnebam. 
SolntuB operlL Vacuiui cnrft ac labores^ Cave malo^ (Plaut.) 

513 3- Origin. 

Apollo Jore natns et Latona. (Cic.) 

Latino Alba ortus, Alba Atys, Atye Capys, Capye Capetns, Capeto 

Tiberlnus. (Liv.) 
Cn. F. Fabia. Abenobarbns ; i.e. Fabi& tribu. 

613 4. Standard of comparison ; qualifying adjectives or adverbs 
in the comparative degree. 

(a) Qualifying adjectives* 

The adjective must be attribute or predicate of the noun which is 
compared with the standard. 

Quid magis est durum saxo, quid molUus imd& ? (Ov.) 

Non tulit haec clvitas ant gloria clarlorea aut Unmanltate pollttores 

P. AfilcaxLO, C. Laello, L. Fmlo. (Cic.) 
Fane egeo, Jam mellltls potlore placentis. (Hor.) 

Occasionally such an ablative is dependent on aliiiB. 
Vereor ne putes alliim sapiente bonoque beatnm. (Hor.) 

Qi) Qualifying adverbs. 

Serins spe omnium Bomam venlt. (Liv.) 

Longlas aesueto lumlna nostra vldent. (Ov.) 

Nullam, Vare, sacra vlte prlus severls arborem. (Hor.) 

614 5. The ablative of ^ place lubence ' is frequently used with preposi- 
tions which define it more exactly. 

e.g. a muro, away from the ivall; de mure, dotujufrom the <walli 
e muro, out of ox off the wall; sine mnro, without a wall, 

14 — 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 
USE OF GENITIVE CASE. 

51ff The Genitive has two principal uses^ 

A, Adjectival use ; i. e. attribute or predicate of a substantive. 

I. Person or thing possessing or c&using; e.g. Caesazls horti, 
Caejar'j gardens . 

a. Divided whole; e.g, FortisslmnB Oraecorum, Bravest be of the 
Greeks, 

3. Particular kind Or contents; e.g. Faxnilla ^dji^onimi, ^e family 
ofScipios, 

4. Quality or description; e.g. Bes magnl lalxxils, A matter of 
great toil. 

5. Object of action implied in substantives and adjectives; e.g. 
Foga periculi, Flight from danger; Fatieiui laboris^ Patient of toil, 

6. Thing in point of t^rhich a term is applied (Poetic) ; e.g. Aevl 
matunis, R^e of(i,e. in) age, 

B. (ai) Secondary object to verbs: also dependent on ad- 
jectives. 

I. Matter chained; e.g. Forti eum accusas, Tou accuse bim of 
theft, Bens avarltlae, Accused of avarice^ 

%4 Object of mental emotion ; e.g. Taedet me tul, / am ivearied 
of you, 

3. Thing remembered; e.g. Oaesaris memlnl, t remember Caesar. 

4. Thing lacking or supplied; e.g. dadnm Imples vini^ Tou Jill a 
cask ivith <wine, Plenus vlni, Full of*wine, 

(b) Usages properly referable to locative; e.g. Fliulg U fltdo, 
/ count you of more value. See § 494. 

These uses may be set forth more in detail as follows : 

516 A. Adjectival use: hence either dependent on nouns^oras 
secondary predicate. 

I. Person or thing possessing or causing, ot to whom 
something belongs, or whose acting or condition is named. 

(a) Pependent on nouns. 

Clceronls domiu. Crassi lllliui. Hectorls Andromache. 
SoliB ortiu. CorxLTia luxiae. Aequozls D<eae, Labor discexul^ 
niius amlnlflHtml. Inlmlciu otll, iKmomm hostis. 
Est operae pretium dlllgentlam majomm recordarl. (Cic.) 



I 
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Quae torn frequentia nenatus, quae ezpectatlo popoli, qui ooncorsus 
legatonmi, quae virtus, actio, gravltas P. Lentull coxisulls 2Ult. 

(Cic.) 
Numliils instar erls znlhL (Ov.) 

617 (V) As an invariable secondary predicate. 

Oxnnla quae mullerls faenint, virl fiunt, dotla nomine* (Cic.) 
Jam me Pompeii totum esse ecio. (Cic.) 
CartliaginienBes tuteiae nostrae duxlmus. (Cic.) 
Interest omnium recte facere. (Cic.) 

518 Of the personal pronouns the adjective^ mens, tiius, suus, ^Ofter, 
vester are used (as adjectives) in this sense. But in conjunction with 
omnium, the genitives nostrum and vestrum (gen. pi.) are used. 

Hea domus. Amid tuL Accusator mens. 

Hea unius opera respubUca salva est. (Cic.) 

Meum est libere loqtu^, Communis omnium nostrum parens. 

Keque glorlam meain, laborem lllorum, fiEusiam. (Sail.) 

619 With interest, rSfert the abl. sing. fern, is used in lieu of the genitive 
of the personal pronouns. (The origin of this construction is uncer- 
tain.) 

Hoe meft refert. Hoe lllomm magis quam 8U& rStulit. (Sail.) 
Uagni interest Cloeronis vel meft potius yel meberculo utriusque me 
Intervenirq discenti* (C;c.) 

520 a. Divided whole.' 
{a) Definite msbole. 

Of the personal pronouns, the genitives (sing, neut.) mei, tul, sui, 
nostri, yestri, nostrum and vestrnm are used in this sense. 

Solus onuUimu Hnlti vestrum. Tertlus regum Bomanomm. 
Frovinciamm Macedonia a barbarls ; Cilicia a plratis vexatnr. 
ITterque eomm. Medium viae. Plana urbis. Pars melior mei. 

521 N.B. 'pie ]R.omans often used an adjective and substantive agreeing, 
where in English we use *of,* So always when the whole is really not 
divided. Adjectives thus used are adversus, aversus, extremus, m^us, 
multus, nnllus, omnis, plerique, summus, totns, &c. 

Kosomnes; In media urbe. Extreme anno. TotaAsla. 
BeUqua turba. Adyersa basi^i. Aversa cbarta. Uterque firater. 
Ttecenti conjurav^us. Amid, quos multos babebat, ad^rant. 

622 {V) Indefinite ivhole. Dependent on neuter adjective nominative 
or accusative : also on niliil, <|.uo, eo, &c. 

Hocpraemii. Pamm prudentiae, Aliquid pulchri. 
Eo miseriarom yenturus eram. (Sail.) Habetls aiiatim Ugnornm. (Liv.) 
Kavium quod ubique faerat in unum locum coegerant. (Caes.) 
Pemonstrant sibi praeter agri solimi nlbll esse reliqui* (Caes.) 
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623 3- Particular kind or contents.; that in, or of, which a thing 
consists. 

(a) Definite (sometimes called Genitive of definition). 

This genitive generally corresponds to an apposition in English. 
HonoB oonsnlatas. Nnmenu trecantonun. Virtus Jtutltiae. 
CelM Batbrotl nrtMi. Nympliae laetta lOtxQanti^ dedore. (Ov,) 
Ala trecentomm eqnitnm. Anzilla pedHatOa «4i|ltaMUi««ft. (Caes.) 
Dno sunt genera llberaJitatls ; nnnxn diwdi iHaneAeU^ ^XUfiSf^ogo^ IP9dAe|k4t 

(Jf) Indefinite. (Genitive of sort ^ material, &c.) 

Thi$ genitive correspond^ in. English (not to an apposition* but) to a 
part of a coinpQun4» or to a phrase; c.g, *a corn-heap, 'money-rewards,* 
* a thousand in coins.* 

AcervoB fmmentl. Fraemla pecuniae, tfagnun numerus equorum. 

Magna tIs seminum. Sez dies oMitll. lEUle ^uxnmuio. 

Nduit ez deoumls nlmlum lucri dare. (Gic.) QoeluB vlrl, Talaestilo, 

So compendl fiusere, make of saving^a saving of; e.g. opeiam ike 
oompendi (Plant) ^ luoil fluMirie, dare» &o., to get , give,, fy way of profit^ or 
extra; e.g. eoco modios lucrl fiMlunt (Cic.) ; numerare Valentio oogwitvr 
lucri HS zzz mllia (Cic.)* 



621 4» Quality or description: always with adjective^ 

Fossa centum pedum. Puer sededm aanorum. 

Non multl dbl hoSpitem aodHlei, sed multl Joel. ([Cic.) 

Tuae litterae xnaTlml sunt apud me ponderls« (Gic.) 

625 5* Object of action implied id Substantives and adjectives. 

{a) Direct object ; corresponding to ail Accusative or infinitive 
after the corresponding verb. 

For the personal pronouns in this sense ^rp used tfa^ genitive 
singular neuter inel, tul> sol, Bostrl, Yestzi^ 

Accusatto sceleratorum. Possesslo gratlae. Cura rerum aHenamm. 
Emptor fbndl. Sclentia juris. Actor partlum optlmarum. . 
Flgrltla singnlos sepellendl. Cunctatlo InvudendL Ayldus laudls.. 
Fugisas lalwrls. Vlr tenax propositi. Tempus edaz rerum. 
Similes parentlimi. Oonseil fadnorls. Juris dlctlo. 

Slmllls oflen has dative, but tj^ person is gene^illy in genitive. 

(J)) Remoter object ; corresponding to a dative (rare) er ablative 
or prepositional phrases after the corresponding verb. 

(Mens, tuus, &c. are rarely used in this sense as attributes.) 

Vacatlo munerls. Contentlo honorum. (Cic.) 
Dl, qulbus Imperlum est anlmarum. (Verg.) 
Inlmldtlae ez relpaUlcae dlssenslone suscaptae. (Cic.) 
Btudlosus Utteramm. Mens interrlta letl. (Ov.) 
Incertus sententlae. (Liv.) AmMguus futuxL (Tac.) 
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526 6. Thing in point of which a term is applied to a person: used 
after adjectives in poets and Tacitus. 

Aevl xnatums. (Verg.) Sexl studlonim. (Hor.) Capitis minor (Hor.) 
Judldl rectiiB. (Sen.) Ocoultus odU. (Tac.) Linguae ferox. (Tac.) 

For anlml with dlseradarl, fiOlere, &c. anzlos, aeger, Tlcttu, &c., 
see § 485. 

607 B. Dependent on verbs and adjectives. 

I. Secondary object of the thing, after certain verbs, which if 
transitive, have also a direct object of the person : also after adjectives. 

{a) Themattercharged; after verbs of accusing, condemning, 
acquitting, &c. ; also after certain adjectives of like meaning. 

AmbltCUi alteram acciUMr^t. Majeetatls ataolTontnr. 

C. Yerreni Uudmnlat avarltlae et audaclae. (Cic.) 

Fnrtl recte a^. Damnatua TOtiU VannfestaB tvroJXK oapiUiUnm. 

Sena pazrlddll. Suopectna jam xilmlae spel. 

628 {h) The object exciting mental emotion; after mlaereor 
and the impersonals miaeret, paenltet, plcM, p«ilet, taedet; rarely 
after other words. 

Allqiumdo misereminl aodomm. (Cic.) 

Me qnldem miaeret parletnm Ipsomm atque tectomm. (Cic.) 

Paenltet te fortonae. He clvltatla momm plget taedetiiue. (Sail.) 

Jnatltlae mlrazl (Verg.), aeposltl dcerls Invldere (Hor.), appear, tp be 
mere imitations of Greek. 

629 (0 '^^c thing remembered, or forgotten, &c. \ after memlnt, 
remlnlacor, oMlTlacor, admoneo, &c. 

YlYomm memlnl, neo tamen Bplcnrl Ucet otUirlael. (Cic.) 
CatUlna admonelMit allnm egestatla allnm cuplditatls suaje. (SaU.) 

A similar genitive is found in the phrases certlcnrem fi^^sare, certlor 
fieri, venire In mentem. 
Oertiorem me conallll fedt. Venlt mlM Platonls In mentem.. 

The thing remembered is often in the accusative after memlnl^ re- 
xninlaoor, oVUvlBOor, and in the ablat. with de after adBBU)Beo, oerticrem 
fiicere, &c. 

630 (</) Thi&9 lacking, or supplied; after Impleo, CQmplep, efl^eQ, 
Indlgeo, potior, plenna, egenns, refiortna, and other like wovd$ OQca- 
^onally. (All are also used with the ablative, § 498.) 

Tnllia adoleacentem temerltatia anae replet. (Liv.) 
Bzerdtatlonla Indlget. Adberballa potltnr. 
Domna erat aleatorlbna referta, plena ehrlorum. (Cic.) 
Omnium remm satnr. Italia referta Fythairoreoram fait. (Cic.) 
Ager fimgom fertllU. (Sail.) Opemmvacaua. (Hor.) 

Abstlnere Iramm, dedpl labormn (Hor.), fessua rerum (Verg.) and 
the like seem to be Q^ecisms- 

531 1. For plnrla, mlnorla, aaafai and other genitives u^ ^ expressions 
of value, see § 494. 
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CHAPTER X. 

USE OF INFINITIVE. 

632 The infinitive (usually called the infinitive mood of a verb) is an 
indeclinable verbal substantive of peculiar character* It denotes an 
action or fact or event not (usually) in an abstract manner, but in 
connexion with the person or thing or which it is predicated. 

It is a substantive, because it is used as object and as subject to 
verbs, and as an oblique and direct predicate. 

It has however also a verbal character. It cpntains the notion of 
time ; it has its object in the accusative or (indirect object) in the 
dative case ; it is qualified by adverbs, not adjectives ; and it readily 
admits, as a finite verb admits, of enlargements or qualifications by 
means of phrases or subordinate sentences. 

Its ordinary, and what we may call its normal, use is as direct object 
to a verb, or as oblique predicate of a substantive in the accusative case. 
Its other usages are developed from these. 

It has only an occasional and irregular use as a genitive, dative, or 
ablative case, or as an accusative after a preposition. The gerund and 
gerundive are used instead. 

533 The infinitive is used as 

A. (Ordinary usages). 

I. Direct object to a verb; e.g. Debeo Tenlre, ./ ought to come 
(I owe coming), SoIb loqul, Vou understand speaking, 

a. Oblique predicate, the infinitive y^ith its subject forming the 
object to a verb ; e. g. Dlco to yenlre, / say that you are coming. Video 
te saplentem esse, I see that you are wise, 

%, Direct secondary predicate ; Dlcfirls venire, Tou are said to he 
coming. Vldetur sapiens esse, He seems to be wise, 

4. Subject of a sentence : 

(a) Absolutely; e.g. placet dlspntare, Disputation is agreed on. 
Tnrpe est fogere, Tojly is disgraceful, 

(b) With its own subject; e.g. Placet ezeroltnm dlmlttl, The 
disbanding of the army is agreed on {It is agreed that the army should be 
disbanded), 

5. In exclamations ; At te Bomae non forOi Then to think of your 
not going to be at Rome I 

B. Primary predicate to a subject in the nominative case ; Clamare 
onmes ; ego Instare, A shout from every one ; I press on. (Historic 
infinitive.) 

G. As genitive or ablative, or accusative other than objective; 
e.g. dlgnus axnarl. Worthy to be loved, Ibat Tidere (poetic for regular 
Ylsnm, § 466), Be *was going to see. 
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534 A. Ordinary usages. 

I. {a) Direct object to a verb: especially to such as involve 
a reference to another action of the same subject ; e. g. verbs expressing 
nvill^ ponver^ duty y purpose ^ custom^ commencement y continuance^ &C. 

Fossnxu (soleo, debeo, Yolo, audeo, &:c.) hanc rem facere. 

Viiieere scis, Hannibal : victoria utl nescls. (Liv.) 

Non destlUt monere. Instltit sequl. Matnrat profidsd. 

mtte orare. Odl peccare. Amat laudarl. 

Speras ascen^ere. Funem contingere {^audent. 

Haeo dicsere liabul. (Cic.) Da flammaTn evadere classL (Verg.) 

Similarly dat operam ( = conatnr) Id scire. 

{b) Object of the thing to a verb which has also a direct personal 
object. 

Such verbs are chiefly dQceo, assuefiiclo, Jabeo, TetOi sine, arguo. 

Booebo Bnllam posthac tacere. (Cic.) 

JiiBslt Helvetlos ablre. Afsu^feclt e<;|iio8 remanere. 

This infinitive remains when the verb is put in the passive or gerun- 
dive; e.g. BnUiui docetns (docendua set) tacere* Helvetil jubentur 
(prolilbentiir) ablre. Assuefiustl Bunt equl remanere. 

035 2. Oblique predicate, with its stibject in the accusative case, 
the whole expression forming the object after a verb. 

Such verbs are those which have naturally a fact or event for their 
object; e.g. verbs expressing declaration^ opinion^ kno^ivledge^ order ^ 
ftvlsby sorrow^ surprise^ &c. 

Dice (pnto, BCI9, doleo, admoneo, &c.) Caesarem abisse vlctorem. 

Saplentem clvem me et esse et numerarl yolo. (Cic.) 

Nullos honores mlhl decern! alno. (Cic.) 

Fore se In dlscrimlne Yldet^ (Cic.) Te tua victoria frul cnplmns. (Cic.) 

Similarly after phrases equivalent to Y^rbs : 

Caesar certior foetus est hostes sub monte consedlsse. (Caes.) 
CaeUns aactor est Magonem flnmen tvanasse. (Liv.) 
Magna me spes tenet hune locum perft^glum fore. (Cia.) 

036 3. Direct secondary predicate. 

(a) When the finite yerb wljich has an oblique sentence for object 
is put in its passive voice, and the subject of the infinitive becomes the 
subject of this passive verb, the infinitive and other oblique predicates 
become direct secondary predicates. (Gf. § 435.) 

Caesar dldtor (putatnr, audltnr, reperltnr, &c.) abisse vlptor. 
▼identnr haec esse fEUilllora. Jussus es rennntlarl consul. (Cic.) 
In lautnmlas Syracnsanas enstodlendl dedud imperantnr. (Cic.) 

(If) With another infinitive, or a pronoun, for subject, 

Emdlto bomlnl ylver^ e^t cQgltare. (Oic.) 
Oatentare boo est, Romaai, non gererqi beUum, (Liy,) 
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537 4. Subject of a sentence or in apposition to the subject, either 
{a) absolutely, or (b) with its own subject in the accusative case. 

The predicate (k such a sentence is usually either est with a second- 
ary predicate, or an impersonal verb. 

(a) Absolutely. 

Faclnos est Tlncere clvem Romanmn, vcelua vetbenuro, proper pa;n4« 
ddliun necare : quid dlcam in oraco toll«re 7 (Cic.) 

Haeo ipsa simt honorabilia, salutaxl, appetl, deoedi, a^sori;!^ tf^mcA, 
redud, consull. (Cic) 

Licet lasclYlre, Didlcisse fldeliter axtes, emollit scores. (Ov.3 

(b) With its own subject in the accusative case^ 

Hoc fieri et oportet et opus est. (Cici) 

Te hilari animo esse valde me Juvat. (Cic.) 

MUil nantlatiun est Farthos translsse Eupluratem. (Cic.) 

(c) With its own subject omitted, but with Secondary oblique 
predicate expressed. 

The secondary predicate is usually in the accusative, but if the 
person or thing which is thQ subject of the infinitive is expressed in the 
dative with the principal verb, the px^cate usuall)^ conforms. 

Non esse cnpidnm pecimia est ; non esse emacem yeotigaJ est. (Cic.) 
Licet esse Gadltaniun. (Also Lijceft dvl RonuoLa eqve CMltaao ; rarely 

Licet clYl BomaBQ esse QaditAxiTivi)) 
Vobis immuni^uB bujue esse mail daWur^ 

538 5. In exclamations: object or subject of verb understood. 

Ah I tantamne rem tam neglegenter agel^e ! (Ter.) 

Ergo me potins in Hispania foisse turn qoam Formila t (Cael.) 

639 B. As primary predicate to a subject in the nominative case : 
or sometimes without any subject. It is thus used to express the 
occurrence of actions without marking the order of time. (Historic 
in finitive.) Frequent in animated language describing a scene. Qnly 
present infinitive (besides odlsae, memlnlsae). 

This usage is analogous to the predication of oile noun of another 
without expressing est, &c. §§ 437 ^, 584. 

Haec cum dizisset Catnliu, me omnes intuerl. (Ci^.) 
Tnm BpectaciUum kozxlbile In campia patentlttns : seqni, fttgere, ooddi, 
eapl : eqnl atqna Tirl adflidi, ac rnnltl volneribwi aocepiis iim|ii» 
fogere poeae neque qvietem patl, niti mod» &o atatia oonddere, 

(Sail.) 

540 C. M genitive^ or abUtlvQ, or ^QQiisativQ (otUer than objqcUvet ; qC 
§ 458). 

(i) Dependent on substantives; only in a (ew phr^^s. (In place of 
genitive or gerund.) 

IfuUa est ratio amlttere ejuamodi oocaaioneBit fCie. \ 
Tempufl est Jam x4aJofti oonarL (Liv. ) 
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(2) Dependent on adjectives ; in poetry and po$t-«Augustan prose. In 
place of genitive of gerund or supine in -v. 

Sou cantaze perlti Aroadetf. (Verg.) Mtxii erat apta eapL (Ov.) 
NivBiu ▼Iderl. (Hor.) mgniui erat, alter ^llgl, aUe^ tiSgwn. (PUn.) 

(3) Dependent on verbs; chiefly to express purpose after verbs pf 
motion^ &c.; in early and Augustan poets. (In place of supipe in -uxil.) 

KlBlt orare. (Ter.) Ezlmiu Yisere. (Plaut.) 

BUttit me qiiaerere. (Prop.) Pecns egit altos vlaere montes. (Hor») 

Sometimes other expressions, in imitation of Greek, occur; e.g. 
Lozicam donat habere vtro. (Verg.) 
K08 nnmenui sumiia et flrnges ooiunimere natt. (Hor.) 

(4) Dependent on prepositions (rare). 

Supereet praetor amare nihil. (Ov. ) 
Mnltnm Interest Inter dare et acdpere. (Sen.) 



CHAPTER XI. 

TENSES- OF INFINITIVE, 

64l The Infinitive is put in the present, past^ or future tense, according 
as the action or event denoted by it is contemporantous witli, or ante- 
cedeutj or subsequent to, that of the verb ori wluoli it depends. 

I. |i)fiditive as object. 

Cnplo "I / long 

Cnpiajn 1 shall hng 

Cuplero I ^j|g-g I shall bi^e longed 

Cnpiebam [ ^^' / *tuas longing 

OnpiYi I longed 

Cupleram J / had longed 

In this use the present infinitive is common^ knd even wHere in 
English the past infinitive is used. So especially with possTun, deh^ &c. 

^Bsnxn 1 (I may see, 

PotuI f 7lA^r9, \ I might hofve seen (lit. / «*wr «&ilr <o see), 

Poteran-^ \J might haije seen at the time, 

Deheo 1 tJ ought to see, 

Dehul V Tldeve, \l ought to hanx seen (It vjas my duty to see), 

Deheham j \I ought then to ha've seen^ or, to have been seeing. 

The perffect infinitive is not often used as object^ except 

{a) when it is important to speak of the action or event as 
already done or ready j 

Hon potest non optasse. She cannot revoke the «wish (already made)^ 

but Non pQtult fton optare, iS^^^ could not help <ivishing, 
Kalul dloere, I preferred speaking, 

Kalul dizlsse, I pre/erred to have done <with speaking (to say no more), 
DeboQ vlnoere, / ought to <wirt, 
J)eheo vloisse, I ought to bepronoimced vnrmfir. 



> to see. 
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afler TOlo in prohibitions. An old usage imitated by Livy and 
Augustan poets. It is also used after poBSom and some other verbs. 

He quls hunuuMe vellt Alaoem, Atrlda, Tetas. <Hor.) 

Consiilos edlzenmty ne qnlB quid ftaigae caam yendldlBsa neva endflse 

veUet. (Liv.) 
Commlslsse cavet» quod moz mntare laboret. (Hor.) 
Bacchatur vates, magnum b1 pectore poasit ezcnsslBse deuii^. (Verg.) 



/jar 1 



042 2. Infinitive as oblique predicate. 

(a) In sentences dependent on principal tenses. 

Dico 

Dlcam 

Dlzero 

Dixi (perf.) J I bc^ve said I 

te Bcrlpslfwe, that you have vjritten, 

or ^vrote, 

te Bcrlptnmsji ease, that you ctvill <ivrite, or are 

going to ivrite, 

te scrlptnFUiil ftiiise, that you <were going to 

*ivrit^, or <WQuld ha've 
twritten. 

Ulud Bcrlbl, thai that is being tvritten, 

Ulud fiorlptiun esse, that that was written* 

Ulud Bcrlptom folsse, that that was (^for some 

time) ivritteny or ha^ 
ieen ^written, 

Ulud soriptum Izi, p tk^ that will he written^ 

or is going to be *written* 

(b) In sentences dependent on secondary tenses. 

Dicebam \ I was saying\ 

Dixit (aor.) I te Bcrlbere, / said r that you were writing. 

Dizeram j I had said ) 

te BcripsiBse, that you had written. 

to BcrlptQTum esse, , that you nvould twrit^^ or 

«ivere going to <ufrite» 
te scripturuxii foisse, thaf you had been going to 

write^ or would have 

written, 

iUifd scvibl, , that that <was being twritten. 

....! Ulud Borlptum eflse, .,, that that was (already) 

<ivritten. 
......f Ulud scriptum fkilBse, that that was (for some 

time) twritten^ or had 

been twritten. 
, iUnd Bcrlptum ill, that <would be <writteny or 

<was going to be (written. 

The same use applies if instead of dice, dlzi, &c. the impersonal 
passive dldtur, dictum estj &c. be used. 
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We may specially note 

(i) The infinitives ease, ftiisse, as used with participles, are often 



omitted. See §§ 584, 585. 

(2) For the future infinitive both active and passive, a periphrasis with 
fore or fiiturum esM is often made use of. 

Blco fore nt amem, amer, I say that I shall low, shall be laved, 

Bizi fore ut amarem, amarer, I said that I should love^ should be laved, 

(3) Fore with the past participle both in deponent and passive verbs, 
corresponds to the completed future: 

Bico (dizi) me adeptum fore, that I shall, have gained; miasain fore, 
shtUl have been sent, 

(4) Memixil is used with the present (and sometimes the perfect) in- 
finitive of events of which the subject himself was witness ; with the perfect 
infinitive of events of which the subject was not witness* 

Hemlnl eam dicere, J remember his saying; memlal enm dlzlsse, Ire- 
member he said. 



6M 



•■ to be <writing. 



3. Infinitive 4s secondary predicate. 

/ am being said 
I shall be said 

. -ATiijarfi ^ Jifrtf// bofvf been said 
' ' / was (or have been said) 

I was being said 
I had been said 

serlpsiBfle, i to have written, 

Bcrlptums ease, to be going to <write. 

ynlnerarl, « , to be in the act of being 

fivounded, 
Tolxieratiu esse, i to have been wounded. 



Dlcor 
Dicar 
DictoB ero 
DictUB sum 
Blcebar 
Dictos eram 



040 



Ucet 
Licebit 



*■ to speak. 



4. Infinitive as subject. 

The present is most usual, but the perfect is used where the 
meaning requires it. 

/ am allofived 

I shall be allo<ived 

I shall have been alloived 

I fwas Tor have been) allowed 
Licebat / was {being) allowed 

Licaerat J / had been alio<ived 

The perfect is found in some expressions where in English the present 
would be used. 

Froiiide quiesae erit meUos (Li v.), -H will be for your advantage to keep 
quiet. 

Hind noa paeniteMt curasse. (Quint.) 

Tunc decnlt flesae qanm adempta annt nobia arma. (liv.) 
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CHAPTER XIL 
USE OF VERBAL NOUNS. 

S46 B£sid£:$ the infinitive other verbal notfnB at« found With the verbal 
characteristic (when formed from transitive v^bfi) of having a dixcct 
object in the accusative case. 

A. Gerund : e.g. agendum (subst.), doing; with which is closely 
connected 

B. Gerundive : e.g. res ac«iida^ a thing te ^$, 

C. Supine: e.g. lUs Mtimi, Tmi tvillgo to do. 

D. Participles: {a) Present: Active; e.g. agens, ^/oz/ar^ (adj.). 

(b) Past: Active (only from deponents); adep- 

tiui, having gained. 
Passive; actiu, done, 

(r) Future: Active; e.g. aotoms, a^ot/^^a^o. 

A. B. The gerund and gerundive are nouns with ^ stems, the 
gerund being in form a neuter substantive, the gerundive an adjective. 
They are used in all cases, but the gerund is used in the smgular 
number only. 

The gerund, like the infinitive, shews its verbal nature in having its 
object in the accusative or in the dative, not in the genitive, case ; and 
in being qualified by adverbs, not by adjectives : it shews its substan- 
tival nature in its own construction. As compared with the gerundive, 
it is chiefly found when the verb from which it is ftnined is intransitive, 
or, though transitive, is used without the object being expressed with it. 

The gerundive is confined to tranative verbs, and is usually substi- 
tuted for the gerund of such verbs, when the object is expressed. The 
object is then attracted into the case of the gerund, and the gerund, 
taking adjectival inflexions ^then called the gerundive^, is made to agree 
with it in number and gender. But the gerundive is not used where 
indistinctness would arise from the change of the object^s case. 

The oblique cases of the gerund and gerundive are used to supple- 
ment the infinitive : i.e. they are used where the infinitive if it had case 
inflexions would be used in oblique cases. The nominative (and in 
oblique language the accusative) of the gerund and gerundive has a 
special use. 

'^'^'' o^l^J"***'*"'"'^''*'"''''^"-?- (§§534,537.) 

Accusative with prep. : ad regendum, to rule, 

ad regendoB populos, to rule peoples. 
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Dttive : regendo, for f-ultng. 

TBg&aOhi pvptiiiA, fir ftiling peoffkj. 
Ablative : regoodo, hy ruling ; In regendo, in ttt/ing. 

regeudls popnlls, fy ruling peoples ; ki regenAls 
popullB, in ruling peoples. 
Genitive: regvndi, cf ruling, 

regfndomm poiralerum, tf ruling peoplesy 

M7 The accusative gerund (except as the substitute for the nomi- 
natiye in infinitive sentences) i3 used only after prepasitions, usually 
ad, sometimes i2i| inter and oD ; rardy any others. 

Instead of the gerund with a direct pbject dependent on it, the 
gerundiyal expression is always used. 

Haeo ad JttdloatHintn iunt fiusUliauu (Cic.) 
MiBsnfi «Bl ad anlBioa tegum perspietondot. (Liv.) 
Magna jam snnmia erogata est In mvyob ad tnlHtliun emendos annan- 
doaqne. (L.iv.) 

MB The dative gerund expresses the indirect object, especially work 
contemplated. 

Instead of the gerund with a direct object dependent on il, the 
gerundival expression is always used. 

Gossnl plaoandlB Romae dis habendoque dileoiu dat operanK (Liv.) 
His andiendis credendlsque opportnna mnltttado oonfliMtiatk (L/iv.) 
Hi Bdibendo affuemnt. Decemviri Uttbiw JiuUeandis. 
ClTltatas non sunt solyendo. (Cic.) 

6i9 The ablative gerund is used both without and with ii pre- 
position. 

(^i) The gerund used without a preposition chieHy expresses the 
means, sometimes the manner and circumstances* 

Instead of the gerund with a direct object being used, the gerundive 
is generally substituted, unless some obscurity would result, 

Caesar dando, suUevando, Ignoscundo, Cato nihil largiundo, gloriam 

adeptns est. (Sail.) 
Herdonlns liostem se fatendo props denimtlavlt at arma oaperetis, blc 

negando beUa esse, anaa vobis ademit. (Lriv.) 
Hodie Stat Asia Laculli tastltntis servandls et quasi veBtiglis perse- 

quendls. (Cic.) 

(F) With prepositions ab, de, ex, In; rarely pro, very rarely 
super. (Never with cum or sine.) 

The gerund is rarely used with a direct object depending on it, 
unless it be a neuter pronoun. 

Nomen legis Oraece a sunm cniqne tribuendo dnctum est. 

Primus liber est de contemnenda morte. (Cic.) 

la aocosando atqne In ezpUcandis crlmlnibus operam consumpsl. 

(Cic.) 
Fro ope ferenda sodls perglt ire ipse ad urbem oppognandam. (Liv.) 
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10 The genitive gerand and gerundive are always dependent on a 
noun, never on a verb (except as secondary predicate with eaie). They 
are used indifferently, except vfhere the one form or the other affords 
less ambiguity. 

rta naU tftcUqus nuniu nt et agendi aUquld at tnngiirii lUqiaai at 
raferendas gzatlas prlnetptft In noblt conUnernmu. (Cic.) 

luita snnt in taj> dvltaW oonillla nrlils ddsiulaa, gItIuui tmoldaiidonim, 
nomlnli Bomanl ezBtlnsnBUdl. (Cic.) 

11 The gerund is used in the nominative as subject to the veri) 
ert, erat, &c. predicating existence, with a dative of the agent, the 
whole expression thus conveying the idea of obligation'. 

The gerund is rarely used in this way with a direct object de- 
pendent on it, except in Lucretius and Varro. Instead of this, what 
would have been the direct object after the gerund becomes the subject, 
and the gerundive is used as a secondary predicate. Hence it may 
often be translated in English by the passive voice. 

In oblique language the accusative teith esto^ &c. is used. 
Bnndnm est mUil, There is for me a going, i.e. Imust ga. 
Ham mlU nmt agenda, Tbe4i things a¥e far ml to do, or iaajl be done 

tj me. Scto haeo mlM eue agsuda. 
Ba/i teinp«Btata Hervlnndnin ant Imperitandnni, Uabendiu metni est ant 

taclnndBE, Qulrket. (Sail.) 
Boo cniiina Jndloio ntsudnm Mt. (Cic.) 
Oawail omnia nno tampon erant agenda ; vesillum proponsiLdnm, 

Blgnnm taba dandnm, Ab opers TaTOcandl mllitoa, adea Inatm- 

enda. (Caes.) 
DtBceaai ab eo bello in qno ant In ado cadendnm lolt, ant in aiiqnu 

<TniMia« tnctdandiim, ant davtalnndaiii In victoria naniiE, ant aA 

Jnbam confogiendttm, ant caplmdiM tunqnam szilllo locna ant 

conaclicenda men TOlnntarla. (Cic.) 
Aetemas poenas in morte tlmDndnnut. (Lucr.) 

3 The gerundive is also used: 

(«) As oblique pretfcate to the direct object of certain transitive 
verbs (lialMO, do, cnro, low, conduco, &c.) to express an action 
purposed to be done upon silch object.- If the verb is put in the 
the gerundive becomes a direct predicate, 

de noBtro patre ennmdnm tiabebat. (Ter.) 

noB plUIOBopliiaa ezcolendoi. (Cic.) 

poulem In Aiare faeinndnm oniat. (Caes.) 

ae lilbenda aervator. (Ov.) Datargendaa olonont looat. (Liv.) 

L Plautus verbal stems in -tlon are (►ccasionally so used and even 
accusative object ; eg. Qnld tlbl hano Aditlart I Why is there for 
approaching this -aioman I i.e. What do you mean by approaching? 
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{h) As a mere attribute, with the meaning of (i) obligation or 
destiny or desert; and this in negative and quasi-negative sentences 
approaches the meaning of {%) possibility. 

(i) Acinus anlmadvortendnm. (Ter.) 

Ctognoscite alind gentts Im^eratoris, sane dlllgenter retlnendum et con- : 

servandiun. (Cic.) 
Qnles Inter labores aut Jam ezbaustos aut mox exhanrlendos renovavlt 

corpora anlmosque ad omnia de Intefln^o patlenda. (Liv.) 
Omnia sibl et empta et emenda esse damavit. (Cic.) 
Vix erat credendnm. (Caes.) 
LalMres non fngiendos aerumnas nomlnaYonrnt. (Cic.) 

063 C. The accusative of verbal substantives with stem in -tu (i.e. 
tlie supine in -ami) often has a direct, less often, an indirect object. 

Quamprimum haec rlsum vfinL (Cic.) 

Legati In castra Aequerom venerunt questiun injurlas et ex foedere res 

repetitnm. (Liv.) 
Non ego Qraiis seryitiim matrlbns ibo. (Verg.) 

This supine, with Iri used impersonally, supplies a form for the 
passive future infinitive. 

Audierat non datum irl Alio uxorem suo (Ten), Tl?at there is not 
a going to give a fivife to his son ; i.e. That a twije twill not be given 
to his son, 

Pntat omnia aut pleraque vlfium iri. (Cic.) 

554 [The so-called supine in -u is the ablative of the same stem, and is used 
as other ablatives ; e. g. 

Tnrpe dictu. TerribUes visu formae. See § 497. 

The dative is occasionally found in somewhat similar use ; e.g. 
Alter cciQiB Usui opportunui. (Sail.) Aqua potui Jucunda. (Plin.)] 

555 D. The participles are verbal adjectives used either to predicate 
some action or state of a person or thing, or to describe a person or 
thing by some action or state. They are of three different times^ past, 
present, and futurc, in reference to the time of the principal actions. 

The present and future participles, and in deponent and a few other 
verbs the perfect participle also, have an active meaning. 

The perfect participle has in verbs other than deponents usually a 
passive meaning. 

556 I. As primary predicate, or, more commonly, as secondary predi- 
cate with the verb esse, the future and perfect participles are used to 
supply the place of deficient tenses in the active and passive voice. The 
present participle is hardly ever so used. 

AmatuB sum, amaturus sum. Sec. Amatum te esse dico. 

Nihil dignum dictu actum bis consuUbus. (Liv.) 

SenectuB est operosa et semper airens aliquid et moliens.' (Cic.) 

L. G. 15 
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JJ57 a. As secondary predicate they denote the circumstances in which 
some person or thing is placed when the principal action occurs. In 
prae- Augustan prose the future participle is rarely so used. 

(A participle thus stands in place of an adverbial expression or sentence 
and often is best so translated, or sometimes by a finite verb coordinate 
with the principal verb.) 
HtMO locutuB BublimiB ablit. (Liv.) 
Omne malum nasoens &cUe opprlmitur, inyeteratnm fit plemmqiie 

robustius. (Cic.) 
Hon hercule mihl nisi admonlto yenlsset in mentem. (Cic.) 
Nee Yizit male qui natuB morlemKiue fefelllt. (Hon) 
Inde Oraeciae praesldebis, et speciem Bomanls traJeotomm te praebenSi 
et, si res poposcerit, trajectunu. (Liv.) 

558 Some stems in -bundo, originally gerundives, are (rarely) used as parti* 
ciples present, and even with object in accusative; e.g. 

^aoc prope contlonabunduB drcumibat bomlnes. (Liv.) 

659 The passive participle is specially used as oblique predicate with babeo, 
do, reddo, fado, euro, yoIo, cupio. (Compare the gerundive § 552.} 

Excusatum habeas me rogo : ceno domt (Mart.) 
MisBOB fiLClo mathematicoB, grammaticoB, muslcoB. (Cic.) 
8io Btratas leglonee Latinorum dabo, quemadmodum ^egatum Jacentem 
YldistiB. (Liv.) 

580 The passive participle is, chiefly in >Livy and other historians, used with 
a substantive so as to express not so much a thing or person acted on, as 
the action itself. But the action is regarded as completed, and thus differs 
from expressions with the gerundive. 

Bubitabat nemo quln ylolati hoBpltes, legatl necati, fima yezata banc 

tantam efflcerent vastitatem. (Cic. ) 
Jftegnatum Romae ab condlta urbe ad Uberatam annoB dnoentoB quadra- 

glnta quattuor . ( Liv. ) 
Turn Danal gemltu atque ereptae vlrglzdB Ira undique collectl inyadunt. 

(Verg.) 
The neuter singular of the participle is so used without a substantive but 
chiefly in the nominative and ablative cases (cf. § 506)* 

Dlu non perlltatum tenuerat dlctatorem. (Liv.) 

Inventum eet carmen In librlB SlbyUlniB propter crebrluB eo anno de 

caelo lapldatum. (Liv.) 
Erat nihil cur properato opus esBet. (Cic.) 

CCl The participles are sometimes used as ordinary adjectives, sometimes 
as substantives. 

(a) Participles used as ordinary adjectives, 

yir BapleuB. Certa poena. Vox acuta. TempuB fatnram« 
Quid 7 iBtae imagines ita nobiB dicto audientee Bunt 7 (Cic.^ 
MedicuB plane conflrmat propediem te yalentem fore. (Cic.) 

Many become so completely adjectives that they are inflected for 
the comparative and superlative degrees, and take an object in the 
genitive instead of the accusative. 
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(Jf) Participles used as substantives. This use is, except in certain 
words, chiefly found in the neuter singular of the perfect participle^ 
and the plural of the masculine. 

amana, a lover; adulesoens, a young man; candldatns, a candidate; 
praefectns, a chief mag'utrate; fiustam, a deed; pactum, a bargain; 
BenatfLs consaltnm, a resolution of the Senate ; pleblBCitum, a commons* 
decree; JurisprudenteB, lawyers; senatds dluma acta, Senate's journai 



CHAPTER XIII, 
USE OF VERB INFLEXIONS, INFLEXIONS OF VOICE. 

662 Verbs with active inflexions are of two classes, transitive and 
intransitive. Some verbs belong to both. 

Transitive verbs express an action conceived in connection with 
an object upon which it is exercised ; e. g. amo, / love; moneo, / <ivam ; 
audio, I bear; Mo, I eat; polio, I push; rego, I guide; tolero, I hear; 
uro, I hum; laedo, I <wound. 

But it is not necessary that the object should be actually expressed. 
e.g. edo, leaty does not cease to be a transitive verb because no food 
is specified. 

663 Some verbs being specially applicable to, or frequently used with, a 
particular object are not unfrequently found in this special sense without 
the object being expressed. 

appeUero, sc. nayexn, put in to shore ; conturbare, sc. ratlonoB, decome 
bankrupt; faoere, sc. sacra, sctcrijice; tajoem mecnm, sc. rem, make with 
me, on my side ; inblbere, sc. nayem, btuk wetter ; mlttere, sc, nimtlnmy 
send a message; oblre, sc. mortem, meet dcath^ die; tendere, sc. pelleSi 
pitch tents. 

664 Intransitive (or neuter) verbs express a state of being, or an 
action not conceived in connection with any object, as thereby affected | 
e. g. corro, / run ; horreo, / shiver ; gaudeo, / rejoice ; praesum, 1 am 
at the head; ardeo, I am on fire ; noceo, 1 am hurtful. 

Such a state or action may affect other persons or things indirectly, 
and this indirect object may be expressed in an oblique case, just as a 
similarly indirect object may be expressed with a transitive verb ; e.g. 
mlM gaudeo, non tlbl, 1 rejoice for myself^ not for you ; praesum oxer* 
dtul, I am in command of the army (cf. § 474)* 

Some neuter verbs often correspond to passive verbs in English; e.g. 
audio male, / am ill spoken of; Jaceo, / am prostrated; compare perdo> 
I destroy ; "fieno, I am destroyed ; vendo, I sell ; veneo, I am sold. 

15—2 
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W5 Verbs with passive inflexions are of two classes; viz. verbs which 
have also an active voice, and verbs which have no (corresponding) 
active voice. The latter are called deponents. (See list in § 340.) 

In verbs which have also an active voice, passive inflexions are used 
principally to bring into prominence either the object of the action by- 
making it the subject of the sentence, or the occurrence of the action, 
without specifying the agent. 

If the object of the action be a person or thing, i.e. if the verb be 
transitive, the passive may be used in both numbers and all three 
persons. Thus, laedo, / luoundy may have for object me, te, earn 
(earn, Id), nos, yob, eos (eas, ea). Consequently in the passive ive 
may ■ have (ego) laedor, (tu) laederls, (is, ea, id) laeditur, (nos) 
laedimur, (vos) laedimlnl^ (li, eae, ea) laeduntur, / am {being) fujounded^ 
thou art fwounded^ ^c. 

If the verb be intransitive, and therefore express merely the existence 
or occurrence of an action, the passive is used in the third perscKi 
singular only (as if the action itself were the real object of such a verb). 
Thus noceo, / am hurtful^ I do hurt ; nooetur, hurtfulness exists^ hurt is 
(being) done; eo, I go ; itur, going takes place, is (being) done; Buadel>o, 
I tufill give ad-vice ; suaAetitux, advice <will be given. 

566 Besides the more usual case, in which the subject is acted on by 
Qthers, passive inflexions are sometimes used in speaking: (i) of an 
action done by the subject to himself; and more frequently (a) of an 
action experienced without any specified external agency ; e.g. 

(i) cingor, accingor, I gird myself; dedor, give myself up ; erigor, 
raise myself; exerceor, exercise myself; exuor, take off from myself; feror, 
bear myself'^ flngor, train myself; induor, put on myself; ponor, place 
myself; praedpltor, throtiv myself headlong ; stemor, thro^u myself on 
the ground; vertor (and compounds), turn myself; ungor, anoint 
myself; volvor (and compounds), roll myself; and others. 

a Corresponding in English to verbs used intransitively: alor, 
; drcoma^ror, move round; corruxnpor, spoil; delector, delight: 
cpEfttinguor (of a light), go out; flndor, split; lavor, bathe; mergor, 
plunge ; moveor, move ; xnutor, change ; omor, dress ; pasoor, feed ; 
rumpor, burst ; tondeor, shave ; devortor, turn aside (to lodge) ; and 
many others, where sometimes it is difficult to say that there is any 
precise notion of action either by oneself or by others. 

Sometimes also (3) the action is one which the subject gets done or 
lets be done to him: e.g. cogor, I find myself compelled; non defa- 
tlgal)or, / tiuill not permit myself to be tired out, 6r^c. 

The simple import of the passive inflexions is the same in all these 
ca^es, viz. that the subject is also the object of the action. 

567 Deponents have passive inflexions, but the meaning and con- 
struction of verbs with active inflexions. Some deponents are transitive, 
e.g. fateor, I confess; some intransitive, e.g. epiilor, I banquet. 
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In a few verbs this deponent use of the passive inflexions coexists 
with a properly passive one. The past participle is not unfrequentiy 
subject to vacillation* (See § 340.) 

The precise import of the passive inflexions in the case of each deponent 
is not easy to tell, because we do not know the precise conception attached 
originally to the verbal stem. The ordinary meaning which we attach to 
the verb in its deponent form is that original meaning as modified by the 
effect of the passive inflections. 

The following appear to be some of the shades of meaning which sug- 
gested the use of the passive (originally reflective) inflexions. 

1. Action upon oneself; e.g. fun£:or, I free myself ; profidacor, / set 
myself forward (i.e. travel)-, "poXAoT, I make myself master ; aplscor, /fasten 
to myself ; amplector, I fold myself round (i. e. embrace) ; nltor, / make 
myself kneel, 

2. Action within oneself; e.g. morlor. I die ; patior, I suffer; Iraacor, 
I get angry ; reor, I think ; spatior, I walk about, 

3. Action for oneself ; e. g. Oblivlscor, / blot out for myself; JTL'mwXy 
I earn for myself(ms£eo^ simply I earn) ; epulo^, I make a feast for myself; 
plBCor, I provide myself with fish. So metior, partior, sortior, all convey 
the idea of the subject's share in the result. 

4. Becoming (e.g. playing a part); e.g. blandlor, I play the coax t 
tuTOT, I play the thief hence steal ; domlnor, I ctct the lord ; Int^rpretor, / 
act interpreter, 

5. Engagement in a mutual action. The effect is seen chiefly in plural 
number; e. g. osculamur, we kiss ; praellor, I wage war ; comltor, I accom- 
pany (or make myself an attendant) ; rixor, / wrangle. 



668 I n the construction of passive verbs several points require notice. 

If a transitive verb be changed from the active to the passive voice, 
the following additional changes are required, if the sentence is to 
express the same fact, as it expressed with the active form. 

_ » 

(a) The object of the active verb becomes subject to the passive 
verb. 

(J>) A secondary predicate of the object changes from the accusa- 
tive to the nominative. 

(f) The agent (subject of the active verb) is put in the ablative 
-with the prep. ab. 

/laedlt ffivounds Marcus. 

e e Lucius Marcum 3^"^^° adjutorem dedit Sga-ve Marcus to Drusus 
'^' V Lucius \ as a helper. 



Iconsulem esse didt ^ays Marcus is consul. 



Mttrcus a Lucio * 



laedltuT 

Druso adjutor datus est 

Marcus 
consul esse dicltiu: 



is being ivounded by Lucius, 
twas given to Drusus as a 

helper, 
is being said by Lucius to be 

consul. 
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669 An intransitive verb is not used in the passive except impersonaUy, 
and no further change is required, except usually the omission of the 
agent. (If the agent is expressed, it will be usually in the ablative 
with ab as above.) 

(An indirect object to an intransitive pasave verb in Latin will 
sometimes appear in English translation as the subject of a transitive 
passive verb.) 

PenraasaxuBt homini ; fiictnmit ; ventimut ; Tlneimur ; duxit. (Ter.) 
Isvidetnr oommodlB lioinlnnm Ipeomm, itniUiB autem eomm ceteris 

commodandi fitvetnr. (Cic.) 
Bed tamen aatlB flet a nobis, neque xwroetnr labor!. (Cic.) 
▼nit Bibi qulsqne credL (Liv.) 
A Ootta primlsque ordlxiibue acrlter reilBtebatiir. (Caes.) 

670 A neuter pronoun in the singular number (which is in the accusative as 
denoting the extent of an action after an active verb, cf. § 461) is found 
with the passive construction. (It may be considered as an accusative still, 
or perhaps as a nominative qualifying the impersonal subject.) 

Hoc a Lndo J^''*'*^™* laeditnr, Marcus receives this wound from Lucius, 
I Marco nocetnr, This hurt is being done Marcus by Lucius. 
Hlhi quldem ipil nlML ab litis Jam nooerl potest. (Cic.) 
Hoc seivm pngnatnr. (Cic.) 



CHAPTER XIV. 

USE OF VERBAL INFLEXIONS OF PERSON AND 

NUMBER. 

671 i. Subject and predicate contained in the verb. 

The finite verb contains both subject and predicate in itself, the 
personal inflexions expressing the subject, and the stem expressing the 
predicate. 

Hence, whenever in English an unemphatic pronoun is sufficient to 
denote the subject without risk of mistake, the finite verb in Latin 
requires no addition for this purpose. This is so with the verb 

672 1. in the first or second person. 

Thus euiTo, cnrrimuB, refer to the person or persons speaking; 
euTls, corritis, cure, ourrite, to the person or persons spoken to. 

But the pronouns may be added for the sake of emphasis or 
contrast. 

Quod ego ftii ad Trasnmennum, ad Cannas, id tu bodie es. (Liv.) 
Negat ennota Italia, negat senatus, negatis yob. (Cic.) 
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678 2. in the third person, when it is the same as the subject of the 
last preceding verb of the same number and person, and which is suited 
to the sense. (Very frequent.) 

Yenit Vexres ta aedam Oastorla: conslderab templum: Tersat se, quaazlt, 
quid agat« (Cic.) 

574 d. sometimes in the third person plural, when the subject is 'persons 
in general.' 

Deomm inmortallimi Judlda solent In BcbtiUs proHB g re de morte. (Cic.) 
Tnlgo ex oppidla puUiioe gratulabantur Fompejo. (Cic.) 

Hence we find sentences in which partim, partly^ appears to perform 
the functions of a subject, as if it were para or allL (Comp. TUlffO above.) 

Partim d noUs Ita tlxnidl Bont, ut omnem popnll Roxnanl benefidonun 
memorlam abjecerint, partim ita a republloa ayersi, ut se bosti 
fiiTore prae le ferant. (Cic.) 

More correctly Amlol partim dMwniflrimt mo, partim etlam prodlde- 
nmt. (Cic.) 

575 4. in certain verbs in the 3rd person singular, where the fact of 
the action, state, or feeling is the prominent point and the doer is left 
indefinite. Such verbs are called impersonal s, and may be classified 
as follows : 

{a) The verbs mlaeret, plget, pndet, paanltet, taedet. 
e.g. IpBlns faoti pudet. Sliaeret me aliomm. 

(Other examples in §518. Many other verbs, e.g. decet, oportet, 
aoddlt, &c. are called impersonals: but these have always a neuter 
pronoun, or infinitive, or sentence for subject.) 

{h) Expressions concerning the weather or sky. 

Fulmlnat; tonat; plnlt; gelat; advesperasclt. 

Jteate Imbrl lapldavlt. (Liv.) Lndscit boo jam. (Ter.) For boo, 
comp. § 570. 

(c) Intransitive verbs are sometimes so used, generally in the 
passive voice (see § 569). 

Bicto paretnr. Col parol potnlt ? 

Xitea Bovere aestlmataa : col placet, obUvlBOltiir : oul dolet, memlnlt. 

(Cic.) 

57^ ii. Subject expressed by a separate word or words* 

As the finite verb always contains its own subject in its personal 
inflexions, the separate word, usually called its subject, is, strictly 
speaking, in apposition to these inflexions for the purpose of closer 
definition. 
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1. When the subject is expressed by a separate word, the finite 
verb is in the same number and person as its subject. 

Te aerumnae premimt oxnnes, qui. te florentem putas ; te lubidinas 
torquent ; tu dies noctesqne cruoiAris, cui non aat est, quod est. 

(Cic) 

Oxnnes enim patres familiae falce et aratro relictls Intra mnmm cor- 
repslmuB. (Col.) 

. Exceptions: 

677 («) If the subject, be a substantive in the singular number, but 
denotes more than one person, the verb is sometimes in the plural. 

DtffUglunt aJU .ad naves ; pars scandunt rursus equum. (Verg.) 
Uterque eorum ex castris stativls a flunUne Apso ezercitmn edaciint. 

(Caes.) 

(Jf) The verb, if it closely follow a secondary predicate, sometimes 
conforms to it in number. (This is rare, except where it is indiflferent 
which substantive be considered the subject.) 

Amantinm trae amorls integratiost. (Ter.) 

Contentum rebus suis esse xnazlmae sunt certlssimaeque dlyitiae. (Cic.) 

578 2. When the subject is composed of two or more substantives, 
denoting different persons or things, but regarded as in connexion with 
each other, the verb is put in the plural : in the first person plural, if 
the subject contain the first person ; and in the second person plural, if 
the subject contain the second person and not the first. 

Paulus et Marcellus private conslllo praetereuntur. (Caes.) 

SI tu et Tullla valetis, ego et suavissimus Cicero valemus. (^Cic.) 

Ego et vos sclmus tnurbanum lepldo seponere dlcto. (Hor.) 

679 Occasionally the plural is found when a singular substantive has another 
joined to it by cum; rarely when the connexion is by a disjunctive. 

Ipse dux cum aliquot prlndplbus capluntur. (Liv.) 
Haec neque ego neque tu fedmus. (Ter.) 

680 If the two or more substantives composing the subject really form but 
one notion, the verb is frequently put in {he singular. 

Senatus populusque Bomianus intellegtt. (Cic.) 

Gum tempus necessltasque postulat, decertandum manu est. (Cic.) - 



iii.. Omission of the verbal predicate. 

581 I. When two or more subjects require the same predicate, but 
joint action 5c c. is not to be expressed, the predicate is usually expressed 
only once, and is put in the number and person required by the subject 
nearest to it in the sentence. 
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Hoc tnlhl et Peripatetici et yetus Academia ooncedlt. (Cic.) 

V!r Iwnas et sapiens did deleetor ego ac tu. (Hor.) 

In qna sententia Democrltns, Heraclitus, Empedodes, Arlstoteles fait. 

(Cic.) 
Qnaestnram nos, consnlatnm Cotta, aedllltatem petebat Hortensius. 

/ (Cic.) 

But also, for rhetorical effect, Diilt jnratns P. Titlus tutor pupUll 
Junll; dixit K. Janins tutor et patruus: ISustius dlxlsset si yiveret: 
dixit L. Domltius. (Cic.) 

• 

582 2. When a plural subject is distributed by an apposition of alius, 
quisque, pars, &c., either the general plural predicate is omitted, or 
more usually the special singular predicate. 

Ambo exercitus. Vet] ens Tarquiniensisque, suas quisque alMunt domes. 

(Liv.) 
Quisque sues patimur manis. (Verg.) 

Inertia et mollitia animi, alius alium expectantes, cunctamlni. (Sail.) 
Consules ejus anni, alter morbo, alter ferro perierat. (Liv.) 

083 3. The verb is sometimes omitted when it can be readily supplied 
by consideration of the context. So especially dice and facio ; and in 
answers, the verb used in the question &c. 

Quid tu, inquit, tarn mane, Tubero 7 Turn ille. (Cic.) 
Saplenter baec reliquisti, si consillo ; feliciter, si casu. (Cic.) 
Oalli per biduum nihil aliud, quam steterunt parati. (Liv.) 
A me C. Caesar pecuniam? Cur potius, quam ego ab illo7 (Cic.)- 
Kagis ac magis anxia Agrippina, quod nemo a Alio. (Tac.) 
Qao niibl fortunam, si non conceditur uti? (Hor.) 
Bed boc nihil ad me. Quorsum haec 7 Quid multa 7 

584 A predication without est, &c. (besides its occurrence where the 
est is expressed in an adjoining clause) is common in descriptions of a ^ 
scene or the like (comp. § 539) ; and with past participle. 

Ante diem tertium Idus Novembrls, cum sacra via descenderem, insecu- 

tus est me cum suis: clamor, lapldesj fostes, gladii; haec impro- 

Tisa omnia. (Cic.) 
Mare saevom, tnportuosum, ager Hmgum fertilis, bonus pecori, arbor! 

infecimdus ; caelo terraque penuria aquarum. (Sail.) 
Interea cum meis omnibus coplls vexavi Amaniensis, hostis sempitemos : 

multl occisi, capti; reliqui disslpati; castella munita inproTlso 

adyentu capta et incensa. (Cic.) 

585 Similarly the infinitive esse is usually omitted with the future par- 
ticiple, and frequently with the past participle, (esp. after Tolo, oportet, 
&c.) ; sometimes in other cases. 

Kespondit se id neminem faoturum putasse. (Cic.) 
Senatus consult frequens coloniam Layicos deduoendam. (Liv.) 
Quid dubitatls 7 Jam sublimem raptum oportuit. (Plaut.) 
Quid refert utrum voluerim fieri loi gaudeam factum 7 (Cic.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the INDICATIVE and IMPERATIVE MOODS ami 

THEIR TENSES. 



686 (A) Tenses of Indicative Mood. 

The Indicative mood is the primary and ordinary form of the finite 
verb, and is therefore used wherever there is no special reason for 
employing the imperative or subjunctive. Not only focts but supposi- 
tions and commands can be put in the indicative mood, but only when 
the writer or speaker relies on the tenor of the context, or turn of the 
rhetoric, to guard against misapprehension, and does not care to mark 
the supposition or the command by the form of the expression. 

The tenses of the Latin verb in the indicative mood may be divided 
either (i) according to the time to which they relate, or (ii) according 
to the completeness or incompleteness of the action spoken of. 

i. Time to which the tenses relate. 

587 According to the time to which * they relate, the tenses are either 
primary or secondary. 

The primary tenses denote time contemporaneous with, antecedent, 
or subsequent to, the time at which we are speaking, or to some time at 
which we feign ourselves to be present and watching events. 

The secondary tenses denote time contemporaneous with, antecedent, 
or subsequent to, some other time q/* which we are speaking, and which 
we affirm (by the use of secondary tenses) to be past. 



Contemporary. 



Subsequent. 

Subsequent to 
present time but 
antecedent to 
some future event. 

Antecedent. 



Active Voice. 

PRIMARY. 

Present; dlco, 
/ am saying. 

Future; dlcam, 
/ shall (jou^ be 
<iviU) say. 

Completed Future ; 
dixero, / shall 
(you, he ttvilf) 
have said. 

Perfect; dixl, 
/ have said. 



SECONDARY. 

Imperfect; dicebam, 1 
twas saying. 

Aorist ; dlxl, / said (i. e. 
after something had 
happened). 



Pluperfect; dlxeram, / 
hiad said. 
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Contemporary. Pres. J 



Subsequent. 

Subsequent to 
present time but 
antecedent to 
some future event. 

Antecedent. 



Fut. 



Passive Voice. 

PRIMARY. 

Einor, / ani 
being leaved. 

(amabor, I shall 
\ (joUy ix twill) 
( be loved. 

Completed Future ; 
amatus ero (or fliero), 
I shall (jou^ he *will) 
have been loved, 

r amatus sum, I 
Perf. j am (or have 
[ been) loved* 



Impf. 
Aor. \ 



SECONDARY. 

amabar, / was 
being loved, 

amatns sum, / 
vjas loved. 



Plup 



■{ 



amatus eram (or 
faeram), Ihad 
been loved. 



u. Completeness or incompleteness of the action. 

The present, future, and imperfect tenses express incomplete action 
(and hence are sometimes called respectively present imperfect, future 
imperfect, past imperfect). 

e.g. laedo, laedor, / am tivounding^ am being wounded; laedam, 
laedar, I shall <wound^ shall be wounded; laedetMun, laedeliar, / was 
tujoundingy was being wounded. 

The perfect, completed future, and pluperfect express completed 
action (and hence are sometimes called respectively present perfect, 
future perfect, past perfect). 

e.g. laesl, laesua sum, / have <woundedj have been wounded; laeaero, 
laesns ero, / shall have twounded, shall have been wounded; laeieram, 
laesns eram, / had wounded^ had been twounded. 

The shade of meaning, which the incomplete or complete tenses 
imply, varies somewhat with the meaning of the verb itself (as denoting 
an act, or as denoting a state), and is more clearly seen in some tenses 
or uses than in others. A periphrasis is often the only mode of 
expressing in English the meaning implied, but, it must be remembered, 
such a periphrasis often errs on the other side by giving too hard and 
precise an expression. 

Especially noticeable is the correspondence of a single tense, the 
perfect, in Latin to two tenses (aorist and perfect) in Greek, and two 
so-called tenses in English: e.g. fed expresses / made^ inoiijoa, and 
/ have made, ir€WoiTfKa ; foetus sum, / twas made, eTroi^drjp, and / have 
been made, nenoirjfiai^ In the active voice the Latin form primarily 
denotes the past act, / made, and secondarily the result of that act, 
/ have made. In the passive voice it denotes primarily the resulting 
state, I am a made person, and secondarily the act which produced it, 
/ <was made or / became, 

^90 In the passive voice, since all the tenses in English, but only the 
completed tenses in Latin, are compounded of a past participle and the 
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verb of betn^^ there is a want of exact correspondence between the two 
languages. Thus 

• 

Amatus sum is (i) / am loved (present of the state) ; (a) I have 
been loved (perfect or the state) ; (3) / ivas loved (aorist of the act). 

Amor is / am loved^ i. e. I am heing loved (present of the act). 

Amatus ero, / shall be loved (future of the state). 

AmatuB ftiero, / shall have been loved (completed future of the 
state). But both are used without much or any distinction for futures 
of the state, or completed futures of the act. 

Amabor, I shall be loved, is the future of the act. 

Amatus eram, (i) / <was (at the time) lo'ved, i.e. a' loved person (a 
contemporary state in past time) ; (a) / had been loved (an antecedent 
act in past time). 

Amabar, I <was loved, i.e. / ivas being loved (a contemporary act 
in past time). 

Amatus fui, I <was (at one time, or for some time) loved; i.e. a 
loved person (aorist of the state). It is not used of the perfect of the 
state (/ have been loved, amatus sum), nor of a contemporaneous state , 
in past time (amatus eram) ^ 

Amatus fneram, (i) / had been loved, i.e. at one time, ox for some 
time (an antecedent state in past time) ; (2) / had been loved (an ante- 
cedent act in past time), synonymous with amatus eram. 

591 The principal contrasts which may be implied by the use of a tense 
of incomplete action rather than of complete action, or vice versa, are 
as follows : 

I. Continuance of an action contrasted with its conclusion: e.g. 
Troja est, Troy still exists; Troja luit, Troy is no more; dico, 1 am 
speaking, dizi, I have done my speech ; pereo, / am going to ruin, peril, 
it is all over nvith me ; liabeo, / have, habui, / had once. 

a. Continuance of an action contrasted with a single act. So 
especially the imperfect compared with the perfect (i.e. aorist); e.g. 
videbam, / voeu looking at, yldl, 7 caught sight of; putabam, / ftucts of 
opinion, putaTl, I formed the opinion, or, the thought once occurred to me, 
non putaram, it had never occurred to me; sdebam, 1 kne<iv, sciTi, 
/ learnt ; dlscebam, 1 used to learn, dldici, / (once) learnt ; si volet, // 
he shall be (willing, si voluerit, if he shall choose ; poteram, I had it in 
my po^wer, potui, I proved able, succeeded in doing it. , 

■ 

3. Purpose or attempt contrasted with actual performance, or the 
actual fact: e.g. servabam, / tried to save, servavi, / actually saved, 
seryaveram, I had actually saved; eaplam, / shall proceed to take, 
cepero, I shall succeed in taking ; Ulucescit, the day is breaking, lUnzlt, \ 

it is day ; dormiebat, he tried to sleep, dormlvlt, be fell asleep ; dabat, be 
offered, dedlt, he gave. 

^ In Plautus it appears to be occasionally used of the aorist of the act ; 
e.g. AffWiifliw orabo, at aurum mibl det, Hector qui expensus fait. 

i 
I 
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4. The action itself contrasted with the resulting condition : e. g. 
yenlo, J am on my road^ yenl, / am here ; deflclebant, tixy ivere desert- 
ing^ defecerant, they fwere deserter j ; nosco, / am getting knofwledge of^ 
novl, / knoqju; vincam, / shall <ujin^ vicero, / shall be the *winner; 
perlbo, 1 shall die ; perlero« / shall be dead ; ocsalesco, I grtyw callous ; 
ooctJal, 1 ha-ve become callous; reminiscor, 1 call to mind^ memlni, / 
remember, bear in mind. 

' The principal usages of the tenses of the indicative mood are as 
follows. More example^ will be given in the chapters which treat of 
the moods. 

Present. 

592 The present time is strictly the transitory moment between past 
and future. Hence the senses, numbered below (i) and (2). As actions, 
are often spread over a longer period, the present is used (3) of actions 
not wholly past, and (4) of actions not wholly future, the /ormer 
ending, so far as the account is given, with the present, the latter 
commencing with the present. Lastly (5) the present is used of what 
holds good now, although it may hold good also of the past and. 
future. 

693 Thus the Present tense expresses 

I. An action at the time of speaking. 

Hie ego Servlam ezspecto. (Cic.) 

Nunc, quum tob tntueor, Romanos esse video. (Liv.) 

694 a. An action in past time, but rhetorically assumed to be present. 
This is frequent in vivid narrations. (Historic present.) 
Arcba^atho negotium dedit, ut argentnm ad mare deportaretur. As- 

cendit In oppiduxn Arcbagathus : Jutet onmlB proferre quod habe- 
rent. Metna erat summus. (Cic.) 
Viz ea fatuB eram: tremere omnia visa repente; sommlssi petimus 
terram et vox fertur ad auris. (Verg.) 

595 So regularly with dnm, * luhilst^ of actions taking place at the same 
time as other actions whether in past, present, or future time. 

I>imi obsequor adolescentlbuB, me senem esse oblitus sum. (Cic.) 
Dam ea Romani paxant consoltantque. Jam Saguntum summa vl oppng- 

nabatur. (Liv.) 
Bum elepbanti trajlciuntnr, interim Hannibal qningentoB eqaltes ad 

castra Romana miserat speculatum. (Liv.) 
Jam infici debet puer iis artibus, quas si, dnm est tener, combiberit, ad 

majora veniet paratior. (Cic.) 

596 3. An action extending over some time, including the time of 
spes&ing. 

Cnpio eqnidem et Jampridem cnpio Alexandream Tisere. (Cic.) 
Quid T tibin' nmqiiam quicqnam, postqnam tans sum, verborum dedi 7 

(Plant.) 
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597 4* -^^ action about to be commenced* 
Quid eft? Orasse, Imusne flessnmT (Cic.) 

Tuexnlni castra et defendlte dlUgenter, si quid dnriiu aoeULerlt: ego 
reliiiuas portaa olrcumeo et caBtromm praesidia confirmo. (Caes.) 

698 So especially with aatequam, prlusquaxn, and, where waiting i$ 
spoken of, with dum. 

Ante quam de accusatlone Ipsa dlco, de aoousatorom ape pauea dlcam. 

(Cic.) 
Tu blc no8) dum eximuB, interea opperltere. (Ter.) 

599 5* An action, without reference to any particular time (especiaUy 
in stating abstract truths). 

Quod semper movetur aetemum est. (Cic.) 

Tua res agltur, paries cum prozlmus ardet. (Hor.) 

Future. 

600 The Future denotes an action taking place, or ^n verbs signifying 
a state) a state existing, in future time. The following usages claim 
notice : 

(a) Subordinate sentences, qualifying a principal future sentence 
(whether such future sentence is expressed in indicative or impera- 
tive, or subjunctive of command, &c.), and referring to the same time, 
have regularly and usually the future. (In English the present is 
generally found.) 

Naturam si sequemur ducem, nunquam aberrabimus. (Cic.) 
Hoc, dum erimus In terrls, erit 1111 caelestl yltaa simile. (Cic.) 
Qui adlplscl Teram glorlam volet, Justltlae fimgatur offldls. (Cic.) 
Ducere me audltum, perges quocunque, memento. (Hor.) 

601 Q>) It is used to express a logical consequence ; or an event, the 
knowledge or declaration of which, though not the fact itself, is future. 
Sin autem caderet In saplentem aegrltudo, caderet etlam Iracundla: 

qua quonlam vacat, aegritudlne etlam vacablt. (Cic.) 
Cognatam comperl esse nobis. De. Quid? deliras. Ch. 81c erit: non 
temere dlco, (Ter.) 

602 (0 As a kind of imperative. 

De aqua si curae est, si quid Fliillppus aget, animadyertes. (Cic.) 
(Other examples in Chap, xix.) 

Imperfect. 
The Imperfect tense expresses (see § 591) 

603 I. A continuous action contemporaneous with past action or time 
referred to. 

Fostremam Romanorum aclem Invadunt. Turn Marlus apud prlmos 
agebat, quod Ibl Jugurtba cum plurumls erat. (Sail.) 

Archlas erat temporlbus lllls Jucundus Metello 1111 Numldlco, audle- 
batur a M. AemiUo, vivebat cum Q. Oatulo et patre et fillo, a 
L. Crasso colebatur. (Cic.) 
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604 a. In letters, especially Cicero's, it often denotes an action at the 
time of writing, as being past when the correspondent receives th^ 
letter. 

This usage occurs where the writer has specially in mind the par- 
ticular time of his writing, and is describing the feelings and occur- 
rences of the moment ; and so most frequently at the beginning or end 
of letters. But it is not always adopted where it might be, and is not 
unconunonly in close connexion with primary tenses. 

Ante diem Till. Kal. liaec ego scrlbebam bora noctls nona. Milo cam- 
pom Jam tenebat: Harcellns candldatiu Ita stertebat, ut ego 
Tidnus audlrem. . (Cic.) 

Pridle Idus Febr. baec Bcrlpsi ante Incem ; eo die apud Pomponlun^ \h, 
ejus nuptlis eram cenaturus. (Cic.) 

Vofli quid ageretis in repnblica, cum baa lltteras dabam, aon sciebam ; 
audiebam quaedam turbulenta, quae edlicet cuplo esse falsa, ut 
allquando otioea libertate firuamur. (Trebon.) 

In his eram curia, cum ecriberem ad te ; quae si deus aliquis in gau- 
dium verterit, de metu non querar, (Plin.) 

606 3. Habitual or repeated action in past time. 

Quicquid quaesierat, yentri donabat avaro. (Hor.) 

In Graecia mnsici floruerunt, dlscebantque id omnea. (Cic.) 

Commentabar dedamltana cotldle. (Cic.) 

Dlcebat melius quam acripait Hortenaiua. (Cic.) 

606 4. An action conunenced, or attempted, or proposed in past time. 

Blau omnea, qui aderant, emorlri : denique metuebant omnea jam me. 

CTer.) 
Consiatit utrumque agmen, et ad proelium aeae expediebant. (Liv.) 
Cousulea incerti, quod malum repentinum urbem invaalaset, aedabant 

tumultua, aedando interdum movebant. (Liv.) 
Hnjus deditionia ipae Poatumlua, qui dedebatur, auaaor et auctor fait. 

(Cic.) 

So with poatquam, of the state having commenced : 

Poat quam nibil uaquam hoatile cernebatur, Galli, yiam ingresai, ad 
urbem Bomam perveniunt. (Liv.) 

Perfect. 

607 The Perfect tense expresses an action done in past time. As 
contrasted with the imperfect, it resembles the Greek aorist, and 
denotes a single act, not a continued state ; a fact, not a description. 
As contrasted with the present, it resembles the Greek perfect, and 
denotes that the action is then already completed. See § 591. 

In the division of the Latin perfect the clue given by the English trans- 
lation has been chiefly followed; e.g. acrlpai, / wrote (aor.), / have 
written (perf.). But the Latin form is really but one tense, denoting past 
time. 
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608 I. Aorist or Historical Perfect. An action which took 
place in past time, either singly cm* in succession to other actions. So 
usually in a continued narrative. 

{a) Fostremo Catillna in Benatum venlt. Tom M. Ti^us coxunl ora- 
tionem haiiult lucnlentam atqne utilem relpuMlcae, quam postea 
scriptain edldlt. (Sail.) 

Venl, vldl, vid. (Caes.) 

L. LuculluB per xnultos annoB Aslae proyinclae praefuit. (Cic.) 

{b) So with paene, prope, where in English we use the pluperfect 

Frope oblituB sum, quod maxlme ftdt Bcrll)enduzii. (Gael.) 
Brutum non minoB amo quam tu, paene dlxl, qium te. (Cic.) 

(r) Frequently in this sense in temporal sentences, with poBtqnam, 
aAteoLuam, priusquam, &c. (In English the pluperfect is frequent.) 

Post quam Cn. Pompelus ad l)elliim maritumum mlBBOB est, pauoonun 

potentia crevlt. (Sail.) 
Hlspala noxL ante adulescentem dimialt, quam fldem dedlt ab Ida sacilB 

se temperaturum. (Liv.) 

a. (Perfect or Present Perfect). An action already com- 
pleted before present time, so that the result, rather than the action 
itself, is present to the mind. 

{a) Membrls utlmur prlns, qnam didiclmuB, ciiJub ea ntUitatls cansa 

liabeamuB. (Cic.) 
Tandem aliquando, Qulrltes, L. Catillnam ex nrbe vel ejedmns yel 

emlslmus Tel Ipsum egredlentem yerblB proBecntl biuuub. Ablit, 

excessit, evasit, eruplt. Nulla Jam pemlcieB moenibus ipsis Intra 

SLoenla comparabitnr. (Cic.) 

(Jf) Sometimes with emphasis, cf. § 591 ; 

FnlmuB Trees, flilt Ilium et ingens gloria Teucrorom. (Verg.) 
FOium unicnm adolescentulum babeo. a, quid dixi, habere me 7 Immo 
babui, Cbremes. Nunc babeam necne, incertumat. (Ter.) 

So of an action quickly completed; 
Terra tremit : fogere ferae. (Verg.) 

(f) In subordinate sentences, in speaking of repeated actions, when 
the principal verb is in the present tense. 

Cum fortana reflavit, adfliglmur. (Cic.) Other examples in Chap. xx. 

{d) Similarly in principal sentences, but only in Augustan poets 
and later writers. 

Bege incolumi, mens omnibus una est: amisso, rapere lldem con- 

Btructaque mella dlripuere ipsae. (Verg.) 
Non domuB et fiindus, non aerla aoerrus et auri aegroto dominl dednxit 

corpore febres. (Hor.) 
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Completed Future. 

The Completed future denotes an action in future time completed 
at some point in future time. Like the other perfect tenses, sometimes 
it suggests^ not so much the act itself, as the future resulting state, 

609 I. An action already completed at a given future time; 

(In a subordinate sentence, the present or perfect is generally used 
in English ; e.g. Cum (si) vexiero, When (if) I come ov baije come?) 

Cum tu haeo leges, ego lUnm fortaaie conTenero. (Cic.) 
Enm cum Yldero, Axpiniim pergam. (Cic.) 

2. An action completed simultaneously to another action in future 
time. 

Qui Antonlum oppresserlt, is bellnm conllBcexit. (Cic.) 
AniUenon. -vlcerlt, si quaooxiqae eozuUdone In banc uz1)em onm suls 
Tenerlt 7 (Cic.) 

3. Of a definite act contrasted with a- previous state. So especially 
fH potoero, Toluerd, Ubuerlt, placuexlt. 

Plato, Bl mode Interpretari potaero, his fere Terbis utltur. (Cic.) 
Lege Jndiclarla neque legetur, qnisquis voluerit, neo, q^i8q^l8 ndluerlt, 

non legetur: Judlces Judlcabimt el, quos lex Ipsa, non quos homl- 

mxin libido delegerlt. (Cic.) 

4. Future result of an action now past. Comp. § 601. 

Stn plane ocddimua, ego omnibus meis eZLtio faero: (Cic.) 
UnuB liomo tantasstrages impune per urbem ediderit? Juvenun primes 
tot mlserit orco 7 (Verg.) 

5. Often in comic poets, and occasionally in later writers, it is 
used, in principal or simple sentences, with but little if any difference 
of meaning from the simple future. So videro of an action postponed. 

Grede Inqnam mlhi : ant consolando aut consillis aut re Juyero, (Ter.) 
Tu In'vita mulieres : ego accivero pueros. (Cic.) 
Molestns 8i sum, reddite argentom : abiero. (Piaut.) 
Bed Tidero quid efflclat : tantisper hoc ipsum xnagni aestlmo, quod, 
poUicetnr. (Cic.) 

Future in -so. 

610 The future in -so ^e.g. fkzo, levasso, &c. § 291 sqq.) is used as a 
completed future in suoordinate relative sentences, or with adverbs of 
time or condition. 

Pater&millas ntl super famllia pecuniaque sua legassit, ita Jus esto. 

(XII. Tab.) 
Agedum, BtiOhe : uter demutassit, poonlo maltaUtnr. (Plaut.) 

L. G. 16 
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Pluperfect, 

ai The Pluperfect denotes an actioa in past time, done before 

another past action. Like tlie oilier periect tenses sometimes it taggem 

the resulting state rather than the precedent act. This indeed is tlie 

proper meaning of the ordinary passive pluperfect 

(a) An action liefore another action in past time. 

PriDB aimil& patl OtenTlt qu&m bellnm nim«M, quia tonptttnin antea 

MonsoMswat. (Sail.) 
Haimo CTun eU, qui poctfaml Jam proSlgato ivoella adTenannt, tItiu 

oapltnf. (Liv.) 

(b) In letters and sometimes in other writings, and in speeches, it 
denotes an action prior to the time of writing, &c. (cf. § 604). 

Hima Iter conAolebamiu aMtvosa at mUTemieiLta via. Dednam (sc. 

Utteraa) BplwH prldls; Itas dadl TraUibn& (Cic.) 

(f) A past action which produced a still continuing effect. Plu- 
perfect of act .=imperfect of resulting state. 
Oentnin Tlglntl llctorea fonun Implavtrant, et cum fiwetbu mohtss 

UUgataa praeiareimit. (Liv.) 
RTuneota non Minm a tanta mTautadlne Jnmmtomm atqne homlnam 

oonHmnsbaiitur, sed etlam annl tonwore atqiw imlvllnia proen- 

tmaraut. (Caes.) 

So with voatcLuam, potteaqnam, aM, nt, &c. 
P. JUHoanns, poiteaqnam Ma conm et Muor fnarat, L. OotUm in 

Jndlohun vooabat. (Cic.) 

{d) Of repeated actions, with principal verts in imperfect 
Hostel, nDl ex lltora allaiuia BbifiilanB u uavl egredlentei ooamtt- 

eiant, Impedltoi adoriebantur. (Caes.) 
(See other examples in Chap, xx.) 

Future participle active with the verb inin. 

a In order to denote what a person purposes, or is destined to do in 

future time, especially if regarded from a point in the past or future, 

the future participle active is used with the <U%reat tenses of the verb 

nm: thus, 

Primary. Secondary. 
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diatnnii ems (or, in the 
""'rr?,"^ ' "" ports, ftwrani), / ««w 
10 or ^ 10) ,aj. J ^^, „^ .^ ,^j ,^ 

dletnnu ero, I ihall dietunu tai, I ivtu (puce) 
be about to taj. about to laj. 

dletnnu fiieram, / bad 
meant to teg. 
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Fadte quod voblB llbet ; daturas non sum amplius. • (Cic.) 

Quod Gradltnrus Ubl fui, onme credldl. (Plaut.) 

Orator eonun, apud quos allquld aget aut actnrus erlt, mentes sen- 

ansqae degiurtet oportet. (Cic.) 
Coudaye iUud, uM rez xnansnrus erat si Ire perrezlsset, prozlma nocto 

conmlt. (Cic.) 

The same fonn is resorted to for the subjunctive future ; e. g. dlc- 
turufl Blm, dlctums essem, &c. (Cf. § 617.) 

(B) Tenses of Imperative Mood, 

613 The imperative mood is used to express a command or request. 
On its difference from the subjunctive, see § 614, 2. 

The present is used of the present time, or without any implied 
reference to a defined future time. 

The future is used with express reference to the time following, 
or to some particular case that may occur, and therefore is frequent 
in legal forms. 

Cnra iit valeaa. (Cic.) Coglte oves, puezl. (Verg.) 
Cam liaec confesros erls, negato turn sane, si Ydes, te pecnniam acce- 
pisse. (Cic.) 

Other examples in Chap. xix. 



16 — 2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Of the SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD and ITS TENSES. 

j. Of the Mood. 

614 The Subjunctive mood, as distinguished from the^dicative, ex- 
presses an action or event, as. thought or supposed, rattrf than as done 
or narrated. This general distinction is somewhat variously modified 
in different kinds of sentences. 

These different kinds appear reducible to eight main classes, which 
may again be conveniently combined into four. 

1, Hypothetical (A) and conditional (B) sentences (Chap, xviii.), 
the former term being given to the apodosis only, the latter to the 
protasis only of what are often called, as a whole, conditional sentences. 
As here used therefore the hypothesis is the action treated as contingent 
on another ; the condition is that other action, on which the first is 
contingent. 

In these sentences, which readily admit of either the indicative or 
subjunctive mood, the subjunctive implies that the action spoken of is 
not a fact,. Nothing is implied as to knowledge or want of knowledge, 
doubt or assurance, probability or improbability, possibility or impossi- 
bility, so far as the mood is concerned ; but a non-real past action is of 
course impossible, a non-real future action is (apart from intrindc 
impossibilities) possible. 

2. Sentences expressing di eivisb^ or command (C), or purpose (D) 
(Chap. XIX.). In these the subjective character of the suojunctive is 
unmistakeable. The imperative mood, which is really an abrupt form 
of the indicative, speaks of an action commanded, as if it were an 
assertion of fact. In theory and! origin the imperative is the language 
of an absolute master, the subjunctive is a suggestion to an equal or 
superior. 

A peculiar use of a command is found in concessive sentences, where 
a person rhetorically conunands, or supposes, a change of what he 
knows or believes to be the fact. 

These sentences (C, D) are almost all characterised by the use, if a 
negative is required, of ne instead of non. Exfceptions are compara- 
tively few (see however § 674), and are chiefly due to the negation 
being intimately connected with some one word, not with the whole 
predicate. 
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3r Sentences expressing the comequence or natural result (E), or 
attendant circumstances (F) of an action (Chap. xx.). In these 
sentences the subjunctive does not in any way imply the non-reality of 
the action or event: indeed, the action is, or is assumed to be, a fiict. 
But the subjunctive is still due to the accompanying thought as dis- 
tinguished from the bare ^t; viz. to ^<^' causal connexion which the 
sentence is intended to express, but which the particles (ut, cum) used 
in such sentences do not contain. They properly mean in which vjay^ 
at nvhat time^ respectively, and gain the notion of result {so that)^ or 
that of modifying circumstances (since^ <ivbereas, notwithstanding), 
only by union with the subjunctive mood. 

4. The ^^xt division (Chap, xxi.) contains sentences expressive of 
definitions, reasons, questions (G), which are given not as the speaker'* s 
otivn, but as some one^s else. 

With these may be classed (H) all sentences which are dependent 
on infinitive or subjunctive moods, and are regarded only as part of the 
action expressed substantivally by the infinitive, or as a thought by the 
subjunctive. In all these the subjunctive simply prevents the speaker 
being supposed to be responsible for the statements, &c. reported, or to 
be giving them as independent assertions. 

In only two (A,'C) of these eight classes is the. subjunctive found 
in simple or principal sentences. In all the rest it is in subordinate 
sentences. And these subordinate sentences are mainly such as are 
introduced by the relative adjective qui, or the relative adverbs si, ut, 
cnm^ or by .dnm. As all of these relatives are also repeatedly found 
introducing subordinate clauses, which have the indicative. mood, it is 
clear that the use of the subjunctive mood is not due to those relatives. 

616 There are some cautions which should be borne in mind in discussing 
why the subjunctive mood has or has not been used in any particular 
sentence. 

I. A writer may frequently '(especially ii^ relative sentences), if he 
chooses, express what is really a xhought or supposition, as if it 'were a fact, 
and therefore use the indicative mood; or, on the other hand, express a 
fact, as if it were only a thought or supposition, and therefore use the sub- 
junctive mood4 If however he means to imply by the form of expression that 
it is for him at the moment a supposition or conception (though it may be 
also a fact), he uses the subjunctive; if he wishes to imply that it is a fact, 
or to state it simply without any implication, he uses the indicative. 
^Whether the same introductory particle or same turn of sentence can be 
used, must be determined according to the particular circumstances. 

-2. As a subjunctive may be used on several different grounds, it is 
necessary to consider how far any particular occurrence of the subjunctive 
may be due to the general frame of the sentence or to some collateral 
motive. The following classes of subj unctives are frequently occurring where 
the general frame of the sentence is suitable to an indicative : commands 
(§ 657 b)y modest assertions expressed as an hypothesis (§ 657 b\ actions 
of an indefinite subject in the 2nd person singular (§ 646). On the other 
hand, in one whole class (H) of subjunctives, viz. those which are de- 
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pendent on infinitives and subjnnctives, the mood is due rather to the frame 
of the sentence than to the particular meaning. 

3. The nature of the verb itself is often an important element. Auxi- 
liary verbs, e.g. posBtun, Tdo, &c. or sum vrith the future participle or 
gerundive, are often put in the indicative where other verbs would be in the 
subjunctive, not from any real inconsistency, but because possibilities, 
Tolitions, expectations, duties, are often much more positive than the 
particular actions to which they relate. It requires consideration therefore 
whether the writer means to speak of the act only or of the power, &c., 
itself as a supposition or thought ; e.g. potest solvere si Y^t, implies that 
a man has the money, but does not choose to pay ; posslt solYere si velit, 
that he could get the money to pay with if he chose. 

4. It often appears probable that the choice of the subjunctive mood is 
due rather to a desire to avoid using the indicative, and vice versa, than to 
the independent strength of its claim. This occurs chiefly where certain 
particles or phrases or even tenses are so frequently used with the indicative 
or subjunctive, that the writer fears if he use the habitual mood he should 
be supposed to intend the habitual meaning. Of course this consideration 
can come into play only where neither the indicative nor subjunctive is, 
independently considered, incompatible with the meaning. 

ii. Of the Tenses. 

C16 The tenses of the subjunctive mood preserve in the main the same 
character as the tenses called by the same names in the indicative mood, 
the present and imperfect denoting contemporaneous states or incom- 
plete acts, the perfect and pluperfect denoting completed acts or states ; 
and again, the present and perfect referring in the main to the time of 
speaking, the imperfect and pluperfect to some past time spoken of. 

But there are some special ambiguities, chiefly due to the future 
tenses of the indicative not having any separate correspondent forms in 
the subjunctive mood. 

617 Thus (i) the present subjunctive corresponds in most cases to 
the present and to the simple future of the indicative, but, when it is 
important to distinguish the future from the present, the future parti- 
ciple (with aim or essem) is resorted to. 

(z) The perfect subjunctive corresponds both to the perfect (i. e. 
both aorist and perfect proper) and to the completed future of the 
indicative. 

i. In independent sentences (A, C) 

C18 The present relates to present or future time, without any distinct 
determination of either. 

The perfect usually relates to some point in the immediate present 
or future, but in concessive sentences usually, and sometimes in others 
(cf. § 640 ^), it relates to the past. 

The imperfect relates to any time not future, and therefore may, 
and frequently does, include the present moment. 

The pluperfect relates to some point of time in the past^ 
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ii. In dependent sentences (B, D, £, F, G, H) 

IS19 I. The present and perfect are used in sentences dependent on 
primary tenses. 

(aS The present subjunctive represents the present of the indica- 
tive; out if future time is otherwise indicated it may represent the" 
future of the indicative; e. g. si ^atnram sequamnr, nego nos aberraturos 
corresponds to si naturam sequemnr, non al)errabimii8. 

(Ji) The perfect subjunctive 

in some final sentences (D) (e. g. timeo ne venerit), in consecutive 
sentences (E), in sentences vv^ith cum (F), in reported sentences (G), 
and in such dependent sentences as are classed under H, represents the 
perfect (and aorist) of the indicative ; and in a dependent interrogative 
it may also represent the imperfect;. e.g. <iul4 dicelMUi would become 
qnaero quid dlzerls ; 

In all these classes of sentences, if. future time be otherwise indi- 
cated, the perfect subjunctive may represent the completed future of the 
indicative, as it does also when used in conditional and most final sen- 
tences (B, D). 

620 a. The imperfect and pluperfect are used in sentences de- 
pendent on secondary tenses (including frequently the perfect as well as 
the aorist indicative, cf. § 607), even though the statement is applicable 
as well to the present as to the past time, or generally to all times alike. 

(a) The imperfect subjunctive represents both. the imperfect and 
perrect of the indicative. 

(*) The pluperfect subjunctive represents the pluperfect of the 
indicative. 

In final sentences and in sentences classed under (H), the imperfect 
may represent a future, and the pluperfect may represent a completed 
future, as seen from a point of view in past time. 

621 3. But in some cases the particular sense or context requires or 
allows a different tense from what these rules should give. Thus 

(a) The historical present is, in its effect on the verbs directly or 
indirectly dependent on it, sometimes regarded as a primary, sometimes 
as a secondary tense. 
Rogat Rntirliim nt quos ei commodum sit invltet : looum sibl soil, si 

Yideatur, reUnquat. (Cic.) 
Stmnl servls suls Bubrlos ut Januam dauderent et ipsl ad forlB adsls- 

terent Imperat. (Cic.) 

622 When the dependent sentence has another dependent on it, the 
former is frequently in the present tense ; e.g. 
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AdvenaxU postalaAt ut in earn rem Jadloes dentnr ex els dTitatHms, 
quae in id fomm oonvenirent : elect!, ani Verri Tiderentnr^ (Cic.) 

Mago nuntioB Carthaglnem ad senatom mlttlt, qui defeetionem eodomin 
in maJuB yerliiB extoUentee, hortentur, ut auxllla mitterent, auilnui 
traditum a patribua imperlum Hispanlae repeti posset. (Liv.) 

623 (^) ^^ consecutive sentences, though dependent on a secondary 
tense, the present is used of such actions as belong to the present time 
only. 

Sioiliain per triennium ita Texavit ac perdldlt, ut ea restitul in anti- 
quum statum nullo modo possit^ tIx autem per multos annos 
aliqua Mc parte aliquando recreazl posse Tldeatur. (Cic.) 

624 And the perfect is used of a result completed at the present time 
only (corresponding to perfect indie); and also of an event in past 
time simply regarded as such, without reference to its being contempo- 
raneous or prior to other past events. 

Aemllius PauUus tantum in aerarlum pecuxdae invexit, ut unlus impe- 
ratorls praeda llnem attnlerit tributomm. (Cic.) 

l!totum opes creverant, ut ne morte quldem Aeneae movere azma 
Btrusci aut ulli alii accolae ausi sint. (Liv.) 

625 (c) The secondary tenses are rarely found in sentences dependent 
on a present tense, and when so found admit of a special explanation 
from the writer's having more than the present time in mind. 

Laudantur oratores yeteres, quod copiose reomm causas defendere 

sOlerent. (Cic.) 
< Ut me onmes,' inquit, < pater, tuo sangnlne ortum yere ferrent, pro- 

Yocatus equestrla baec apoUa capta ex lioste caeso porto.' (Liv.) 



CHAPTER XVIL 

TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD AND 

ITS TENSES, 

626 The following examples show the typical uses of the subjunctive 
mood and its tenses, with their proper English translations. 

(A) Hypothetical sentences, i.e. apodosis to a conditional. sen- 
tence, (For translation of protasis see next section.) 

1. Fadam, jusseris'T^ I should do^^ or he doing* .. . 
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Fecerlm, 



Facerem, 



Fedssem, 



(si Jubeas, or 
Jnsserls,) 



(si Juberes, or 

JUBBlBBeB^) 

(sijuberes, or 
JussisseB,) 



I should be found to ha-ve^ or I should 
have, done (the fact, or the know- 
ledge of the feet, being in future 
time). 

I should have been doings or should 
have done^ or 1 had been doings or 
1 bad done, 

I should have done^ or / had done (in 
past time). 



For the second and third persons *ivould must be substituted for 
should: e.g. 

Facias (si Jnbeas, or Tou\ , , . ... 

Fadat JuaserlB,) Ik \ ^^«^^ ^' °^ ^^ ^^''^^^ 

2. "With condition suppressed. 
VeUm, / covld wish, VeUem, / could have <wished, 

?S2di^t?[ Who can ox would say^ 

Ego censuerim, / am inclined to think, 
Ubl Invenias ? Where does or can onejmdf 
Crederes, One would have.belietved. 



627 (^) Conditional sentences, i.e. protasis to a conditional sen- 
tence. (For translation of apodosis see preceding section.) 

1. Si Jubeas (fodam or fecerlm), If you should bid or be bidding, 
81 jnsserls (fadam or fecerlm), If you shotJd have bidden or should bid, 
81 Juberes (facerem or fecissem), If you had been bidding or had bidden, 
81 JuBslsses (facerem or fecissem), Jfyou had bidden. 

Sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. (In the follow- 
ing sentences the ordinary translation of the apodosis as well as of the 
protasis is given.) 

Should you asky or nuere you to\ 

dlcam, c>^ ij t r J > I should say. 

» Should you have asked, or were j -^ 

you to have asked, J 

dixezlm, I should have said, 

or should be found 
to have said. 

Should jou^o,: '^reyouto W] j should ha-v., 
dloerem, b^ ''^kmg, or had been oikA ^^i^i^^\ 

hZ% asked, I '"^"S- 



^Etoges, 
Rogayeris, 



Bogares, 
Bogasses, 



dizlssem, I should have said, 

or I had said. 
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628 2. Conditional sentences in the subjunctive often have for an 
apodosis either a future participle or gerundive with the indicative 
mood of Bum, or an infinitive with the indicative mood of possnxn, 
lloet, oport0t, del)eo, &c. 



Siadsls 



Si jTuserls 



^fiusturuB BIUII, 
foctunuexo, 
SEiciendum xnihi 
est, 

erlt, 
fiusere possum,. 
faoereUeet, 
flEusere del>eo, 
facere audeo, 
faoere potero, 
facere lioeUt, 
facere debebo, . 
facere audebo, 



/ mean to do 

I sbaU intend to do 

I have to do 

I shall have to do 

I can do 

(J) may do 

I ought to do 

I dare to do 

I shall be able to do 

(I)shaUbeallowedto do 

It will be my duty to do 

I shall dare, to do 



if you should be 
there 



if you bid. 



Si adesses 



" f actnms ftii, / meant to dd 

factums eram, / <was intending (had 

(sometimes faeram) intended) to do 
fiudendum mihl I had to do, or ought to 

ftdt, have done 

fadendnm mlM I had to do, or ought to 



Si jnssisses 



erat, 
f3&cere poteram,. 

flEusere lioebat, 
flftcere debebam, 



if you ttvere or 
had heefz there 



if you bade or 
had bidden. 



have done at the time 
I could have been doing 

(now or formerly) 
I might have been doing 

(now ox formerly) 
I ought to have been 
doing (now.OT for» 
merly) 

fitoere audebam, / had dared to be do^ 

ing (now ox formerly) 
&oere potoi^ / comd have done 

fajOKt Ucuit, (/) might have done 

facere debni, / ought to have done 

fiEU»re ansns sum, / had dared to have 

done 



The difference in meaning is scarcely perceptible, whether the apo- 
dosis to 8i jusslaiee be constituted by feoiasem or factnnu ftii. And 
practically fiudendum mlbi ftiit, or D&cere potni, might come to much 
the same. Hence the usages mentioned in the next two sections. 
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629 If the apodosis to a conditional sentence of past time is in a depen- 
dent interrogative or consecutive sentence, or dependent on oum, so that 
the subjunctive mood would be required on account of the dependency, 
a periphrasis by means of the future participle with faerlm is usually 
resorted to, instead of the simple pluperfect^ active. 



Ostendla, (ostendes,) anomodo ' 
Non. dnMum est, (erlt,) qnln 
Eo fit, (flet,) ut 
T&llB es, (erlB,) qiii 



' ^^°' "* jSSSST ^^^^^^^ '*«^' 



You sbonv^ (<unU show^) how^ 

Ihere is. (<will be.) no doubt thtM. r • \ u l j 'a 

So it relults, Qwifl result,) that, | "'•S')'-''"' '^'"'''' *^ '^'^ "• 

Tou are^ (fwere^) the sort of person to have done ity if I had commanded 

{been commanding). 



cTL. / 'tj L \ — J La ^L A I ?/ -» ^^» commanded (oeen command^ 

Jbere ts. (<wnl be.) no doubt that. > '^ - \ u l j 



630 If the hypothetical sentence depend on a.secondan*^ tense, fberls is 
still used generally, but in interrogative sentences (except such as non 
fait dubiiun quln) fulssee is used instead ; e.g. 

Ostendlstl, quomodo hoc, si j^erem*** *'*®^™™* folwes. 

Non dnblnm ftilt qnln | 

Eo tectum est nt V fuerls. 

Talis fulstt qui ). 

For the pluperfect passive a periphrasis (esp. with the gerundive or 
possum) is resorted to ; e.g. . 

Non duUnm est, QiHn i j^^c ^ Jusslssem, [^^<^^^'^ ^*^-. 
Eo fit nt I jimmnnTTu*, ^^^gg acdplenda Aierlt. 

Non duMmn foit qnln I potuerlt 

NlMlJnssi, cum f or potulsset. 

If not dependent, potent or potnlt would have been used in each. 
See examples in § 652. 

3. The following are types of rhetorical irregularities : 

SatiB est si te vldeam, It is. enough if I do but see you. 

Pexieram,..nl te yidlssem,. // <was all over <ivith me if I had not caught 

sight of you. 

^ An hypothetical imperfect (e.g. fkcerem) is also occasionally found; 
a pluperfect very rarely. The subjunctive in factnms fiierim, &c. is due 
to the dependency of the sentence : the corresponding independent express 
sion would be in the indicative, the hypothesis being expressed by the 
future participle, . 
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(C) 1; Optative 

may I die! H« morUr, maj I not Sc I Kotwer, 'utre I ht 



djing! 

fmwlar, rimajJie! 



trUtiun -I Olbat' 

tnurtnui dm, 



. (novi) dymgl or bad im 

dying ! 
I maf be dead, or may have died! 
^ I luere (ikxw) dead, or bad dud! 
Itk ma dl uaent, bonMtiu Mt, 1 jiarar be ii baaeurable. 
He iini HiTiu, ti tuHMstna Mt, Mj Ufe upen it, be is not booBweilt. 

2. Jussive sentences. 

(a) Faoiat, Let him do, he ihall do, be muit do. 

He fMlAt, 'Let him not do, be ibalt not da, be mtut not da. 

(i) H» ftcarls, De net de,jou.jballnat do, you mait not da, 

FMwei, Tau ■werei to do, you (be) jbauid have been doing Ot bavi 

Faoent, Hi ivai \ done. 

FeoliMe, TouvKrei ta batie done,yau (be) jbould have doitt,Vi 

Fealuat, Jie vial j ought ta ba-ve done. 

3. Dlc&d&t, Tell him ta do, bid him do. 
Ceueo (Tolo) tadas, / recommend yau la da. 

PoatnUt, 1 .„„_. He reqidrei them to, says they are to\ , , 
Permltttt, f *"'*"*' He permits them to, says they may \ '"^- 
PostnlaYlt,! . . He required, jaid they juiere to i 7 J 

PBrmmt, ( ""WW^*' He permitted them to, said they might^ """■ 
Oare Swlu, Beviare of doing, dan't do. 

Nolo &alw, / don't luiibyou ta do. 

mttodol Whatmustlda* 

>as I.ta do ! What should I have done f 



sentences. 

IHoat, Suppose him to say, let bim say. 

J)lxtai%, Suppose him tohave said, let bim have said (in pastor 

future time). 
Uzlnet, Si^ose that hebadiaid. 
'■It SMlm, Se bejxs bad.as you please, bo^ue-ver.badbebe. 

fiurltioaliu, However bad be <was, or may have been. 
, MMt TnMnt, IPire he as bad as yau please, havieiier bed 
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632 (D) 1. Final sentences (i.e. expressing purpose). 

(i) mtto \ 1 am sending or send \ 

mttam I flnidicftt I'f ball send [one to saj, or one 

Mlsl (perf.)J Ibavesent J 

r >. enm nt ) bim to say, or that 

r'' dlcat, •**: ; I be may say, 

(i) Hlttebam \ I was sending or sent) 

HUl (cf, § 6ao) cmdloert, /«»J (ba-ve sent) '"'J,l'Z'asZ Z 

Mlseram ) I bad sent J 'woo wiu to say, 

f V enm nt |. bim to say, or tbat 

^*^ dlceret, ) bemigbtsay, 

2. ProhllMO, ne .. ^. r . _ * z.« 

&c. anomlnns *^^*' I present bis saying, 

FrdMbeliani, dlceret, / <was preventing bis saying, 

&c. 

« ' nnin <llcat, I do not object to bis saying, 

Hon recnsalMun, dlceret, / ^iV »o/ object to bis saying, 

&c. 

Tlmeo, . ne. Teniat, ^fiar bis coming* 

&c. 

.... venerlt, I fear bis bannng come^ or 

I fear be came, 

Tlmebam, ... venlret, I was in fear of bis coming, 

&c. 

... yenlsBet, I was in fear be bad come, 

Timeo, nt Yenlat, I fear bis not coming, 

&c. &c. 

Hon tlmeo, ne non yenlat, I do not fear bis not coming. 

Sec. &c. 

3. (a) Ezspecto, - dicat ^ ^^ waiting, I for bim to stxy, or until 

&c. anmoicai, or wait ) be can say, 

Exapectabam,. . .. airibret ^^'^ waiting^ for bim to J/jf ,.9r until 
&C. aumaioorei, q^ waited f be could ha^ve said, 

Abeo, &c. prlns qnam dlcat, / am off, before be can say, 

Abllmm, &c. prlns qnam dlceret, / was going off, before be could say. 
(^) Depngno, potlns qnam servlam^ I fgbt it out ratber tban be a 
&c. slaije, 

Depngnaliam, potlns qnam serrlrem, / was ready to figbt it out 
&C. ratber tban be a slave. 
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633 (E) Consecutive sentences, i.e. expressing a consequence. 



1. 



Is sum, &c. qui TilTiil tlmeam, / am one ^bo fears nothing, 
tlmuerim, .feared or has fear- 
ed nothing. 

I8 eram, &c timerem, I <waj one <ivbo feared nothing. 

Umulssem, ...'. bad feared nothing, 

Quls est, &c. quln cemat 7 Who is there but seesf 

Qul8 erat, &c. quln oemeret ? ffho was there but saw f 
Tempus erlt, cum lioeat loqul, The time will come for speech to 

be lawful, 
ll?ere tivas a time for speech to 
be lawful. 



fOlt, llceret 



2. 



(i) Eofit 

Eo fiet 

Eo factmn erit 

Eo factum est (perf .) 



that the sol- 
diers lose 
(or are 
losing) 
heart. 



The result is 
ut mllltes The result will be 

aalmos The result will have 
demlttant, been 

Ihe result has been 

demlserlnt, have (rarely will 

have) lost heart. 

demlssurl Blnty will be lively to lose 

heart. 

The result was^ that the sol- 
coming I diers lost (or 

demittarent, '^''^f^fi I "^^^ ^"'"S) 
^ The result had been J heart, 

(Sometimes demlserlnt (§ 624), the action being regarded as a dis- 
tinct historical fact, not as a continuous state, or as a contemporary 
with the principal action , (imperfect)) , 

demislsseiit, had (rarely would 

have) lost heart. 

demlssurl essent, were likely to lose 

heart. 



Eo fielMtt 

Eo feuttum est 
Eo factum erat 



ut mllltes 
animos 



(») 
(3) 



Parum abest, quln Cato moriatur, 
.....4 afolt, moreretnr. 



Cato all but dies. 
died. 



Ut 



dlcas, . Suppose you to say, although you should say^ or 

(ivere to say, 
dlzerls, Suppose you to have said, although you should 

have said, 
dleeres, Suppose, or although, you had been saying, 
dlzlsses, Suppose, or although, you had scud, 

Ut non dlcas, &c. Suppose you not to say, 8cc, 
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63^ (F) Sentences expressing attendant circumstances. 

. Marcus^ liking (since, be 

1. (a) Marcus, . . res placeat, abit, &c. likes) the matter, goes 

anuay, 

I>laciierit,al)it,&c. ...since he has liked,.. 

plaoeret, abibat, Marcus since he liked (at 

&c. the time) the matter was 

going a<way. 

,.. placuisset, ablbat, ... since he had liked... 

&c. 

(b) In Livy and later historians : 

-. ^- com - ^ . M^n^^ Whenever he fivas doing this, he used to 

Quod ^- . faceret, dlcebat, ^ ' 

uM ' ' say. 

fedsset, Whenever he had done this, he used to 

say. 

[N.B. In Cicero and Caesar the indicative is used ; e.g. 

Quod '^ fooerat, dlcebat, f^^^en^r b, bad done tbU, be med to. 
ubl ' ' say. 

So also 

Qaod y. fedt, didt, Whenever he has done this, he says. 
feoerlt, dlcet, he <will say.'] 



2. (i) Cum naylB adveniret, baeo dloebam, On the ship approaching, I 

proceeded to say, or ^was 

saying, this. 
dlxl, I 

said this. 
dixeram, As the ship twos approach^ 

ing, I had said this, 
adYenlflset, baeo dloebam, When the ship had come ttp, I 

proceeded to say this. 
,. dlxi, / 

said this. 
dileram, / 

had said this. 

(2) Cum baec sint, Whereas, since, although, these things are so, 
eseent, were so, 

or These things being so, or Under these 
circumstances. 

(3) SUniilat 86 aadlre, cum interea allnd agat, He pretends to hear^ 

ivhile all the time he 
is at something else. 

Stmnlabat ageret. He pretended to hear^ 

twbile all the time hs 
tivas at something else. 

(4) AudlTl dim diceret, I heard him saying, 
Vidi com venlret, I saw him coming , 
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635 (G) Sentences containing reported definition, reason, con- 
dition, question. 



I. a. Landat 
Laadabit 
Landaverlt 
landaylt 

(Perf.) . 



y *•. ITrT^ 



J 



I jou for dcmg 
^ tins. 



He praises 
He <ujill praise 
He <wili bave 
praised 
He has praised 

fiBCeriB you for ha'ving done this. 

fkctUFOB Bis for purposing to do this. 

He qvas praising "^ 
^^ He. fr^ed {has 
pratsea) 
He had praised 

feeiflBeB for halving done this. 

factnniB esBOB ftr purposing to do this. 

These are often translated like the indicative (e.g. / praise you 
because you do this)y but a distinction may be made by inserting as be 
said, as is thought, (b*c. 



Landabat "i 
Laudayit 



Laadayerat . 



^te, 



qui hoc 
quod boo 



you for doing 
this. 



3. mnatar, &c. nl eaat, 
mnabatur, &c. nl Irent, 
mnatur, &c. nl lyerlnt, 

mnabatur, &c. nl Isaent, 

Tentat, &c. b1 res agl posflt, 

Tentabat, &c posset, 



He threatens them, if they do not go. 
He threatened them,.ifthey did not go. 
He threatens them, if they should not 

hoive gone.. 
He threatened them, if they should not 

have gone. 
He tries <whether the thing can be ma' 

naged. 
He was trying whether the thing could 

be managed. 



4. Reported (often called Dependent) question, 
'^^' \ auidfitelM, ^^'^l [ <wbat you are doing. 



Videbam, 

&C.' 



quid fisoerls, , 
quid fl&cturuB sis,, 



, : . nnbatyou did or have done. 

<ivhat you qvill do. 

y ' &c. • .. 1 tng. 

....:.... quldfedBBOS, <what you had done. 

quid facturuB OBSeB, what you <were about 

to do. 
Kon est dublum, quln Id flat, There is no doubt it is 

being done. 

quln ftitnrum Bit, ut Id flatt // 

twill be done. 
Hon erat dublum, quln Id fleret, Hxre was no doubt 

it was being done. 
quln fntnrum esBOt, ut id floret,. , it would be done. 
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636 (H) Sentences with verb in subjunctive because dependent on 
infinitive or subjunctive. 

I. Dependent on infinitive. 

Didt \ Besayt La * a 

meet I Be Ire (Itnrum), cum He ivill jay V, ^^ ^^/^ 

Dlxerit f tempuB poBtulet, He <wili ba-ve said \ ^^"'^^ '^ 

Dixit (perfoj ^^ Be has said J *''^' ''''^'''^"^ 

poBtulaverlty ,. twben the time requires or 

shall have required. 

postulatiinun 8it,..« ,,,.^<when the time shall be 

nhout to require. 

Dloebat) ^ . rifr^r^m^ ^« ^ "^'^ ^«>-? P^"*! ^ <ivas goings 
»^* \ l««ii^SSSL!r He said (has said)} '^benrver the ttme 
jjj^^^y^^l tempuB poBtularet, j^^,^,)^ ^j required or should 

\^ require. 
postulaBBet, <when the time required or 

should have required. 
poBtulatnmm esset <when the time should be 

about to require. 

So videor, vldebor, visiiB ero, Sec. Ire (Itums eBse), cum tempns 
postulet; poBtulaverit, poBtulatumm alt ; 

vldebar, vlsuB sum, vIbub eram^ ire (ItoroB eeseX cum tempuB 
poBtularet, poBtulasBet, poBtulaturum esset. 

After the past infinitive the tenses are secondary ; e.g. 

Bidt 



Be IvlBse (itnmm fnlBSe), uU tempvB postularet. 

poBtulafiset. 

poBtnlaturum esBet. 



Bicet 

Dlzerlt 

Dixit 

Dioebat 

Dlxerat 

So yideor, &c., vldebar, &c., iviBse (itnruB fuiBse), ubi tempuB pos- 
tularet, &c. 

a. Dependent on subjunctive. 

The other tenses and translations given under (i) will hold good, if 
we substitute as follows ; 

Si eat, if he <were to go. j. ^i.^j. « ^j *. « 

^^^. ' Y ij ^ for didt or dicet Be ire. 

eat, he <ivould go. 

Si ierit, if he should (or shall) have gone ^ for dixit (perf.) or dix- 

ierit, he <would (or <iu///) have gone, erit Be Ire. 

Sllret, if h. bad b^en going, for dlcetat se Ire. 

iret, be <ujouia have been gomg, 

Si isset, if he had gone, for dixit (aor.) or dlx- 

iBset, he would have gone, . erat Be Ire. 

L. G. 17 



25^ Subjunctive. (A) Hypothetical [Book IV, 

[From here to end of Chap. xxi. the right-hand pages are not con- 
tinuous with the left-hand pages, but fonn a parallel exposition. All the 
sections on the left-hand pages have even numbers, all those on the right- 
hand have odd numbers.] 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

USE OF THE MOODS IN (A) HYPOTHETICAL AND 

(B) CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

(A) Hypothetical subjunctive. 

638 Such a subjunctive as appears in the principal clause (i.e. the 
apodosis) of a conditional sentence may be called a hypothetical sub- 
junctive. 

An hypothetical juhjunctive expresses an action^ <tuhich, while its 
non^occurrence is implied^ is yet supposed to occur y if some other action 
occur. 

The following rules for the tense apply to the subjunctive in both 
clauses. 

{a) The present tense is used of an imaginary action in the im- 
mediate present or the future, and therefore still possible, but marked 
(by the use of the subjunctive) as merely imaginary. 

(^) The perfect is used of an action similarly marked as merely 
imaginary, but assumed to be already completed, or to be completed 
before an action still possible in the present or future. 

(f) The imperfect is used of an action supposed, contrary to the 
fact, to be already occurring in the present time, or of a continuous 
state supposed, contrary to the fact, to have existed in past time. 

(^/) The pluperfect is used of an action supposed, contrary to the 
fact, to have occurred in past time; or at least to be already completed 
at the present time. 

eio i. Hypothetical subjunctive, with condition expressed in a 
separate clause. 

Si is used of a positive, b1 non of a negative condition, nisi, nl, nisi 
si of an exception (which often has the same effect as a negative con- 
dition). 

{a) Present, Tu si hio sis, alitor sentias. (Ter.) 

Sgo si Sdpionls desiderlo me moverl negem, menUar. (Cic.) 

Quid, si pater fana ezpilet, cuniculos agat ad aeraritun ? Indlcetne id 

magistratlbns Alius ? Nefks Id quldexn est : qoin etiam defendat 

patrem, si argoatur. (Cic.) 

Q>) Perfect (rare). Tum Yero ego nequiquam hao deztra Capitolinm 
arcemque servayorlm, si civem In ylnoula duci Tideam. (Liv.) 

^ Action is used throughout as the general term for what a verb denotes. 
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637 [The following instances (Chapp. XVIII. — XXI.) of the indicative and im- 
perative moods are selected, partly for introducing certain idiomatic usages, 
but chiefly to illustrate, by contrast with these, the effect due to the sub- 
junctive mood. Compared with the sentences on the left-hand pages they 
all belong to one of two classes ; they either express a different meaning in 
similar sentences (or in sentences introduced by like conjunctions), or ex- 
press a similar meaning in differently turned sentences. The arrangement 
of the matter in these chapters is mainly such as is necessary to show the 
connexion with one another of the uses of the subjunctive ; and the uses of 
the indicative are grouped as connectedly as the primary object of contrast 
or comparison with the subjunctive allows.] 



€39 The use of the indicati've in a principal sentence, with a sub- 
ordinate conditional sentence, is very common in all tenses except the 
pluperfect. 

^he INDICATIVE makes a statement mjitboutAmplying that the action 
does not occur ^ or (necessarily) that it does occur, 

(41 1. Regular conditional sentences with si, si non, nisi, nl ; si modo, 
si qnldem. 

(a) Present, 81 id fads, hodle postrexnTixn me Tides. (Ter.) 

^08 vero, si qaidem la voluptate sunt omnia, longe mnltnmque sope- 
ramur a iMstlis. (Cic.) 

Denlqne si deus as, tribuere mortalibns beneflcia debes, non sua eripere ; 
sin autem homo es, id, quod es, semper esse te cogita. (Curt.) 

Future. Si damnatns oris, atque adeo cnm danmatus oris, (nam 
dubltatio damnatlonls, Ulis recuperatorlbus, quae poterat esse?) 
virgls te ad necem caedi necesse exit. (Cic.) 

Quid? 8i tyrannidem oocupare, si patriam prodere conabitur pater, 
sUebitne Alius? Immp vero obsecrabit patrem, ne id Haciat: si 
niML proficiet, accusabit. (Cic.) 

Si tot ezempla virtutis non moyent, nihil unquam moyebit : si tanta 
clades vllem vitam non fecit, nulla fadet. (Liv.) 

(Jf) Perfect, 81 veneno te inter cenam toUere yolui, quid minus 
aptumfuit quamiratum te efflcere? (Liv.) 

Dizi me pigrum profldsoenti tibi : quid turn profed, mecum fSEudentia 
jura si tamen attemptas ? (Hor.) 

Continued onp, a6i 
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InJUBsu tuo, imperator, extra ordlnem mmcitiam pugnaveilxii, non sL 

certam yictoriam yideaxn. (Liv.) 
Denlque herdle aufagerim potius qoam redeaxa, si eo mild redenndnm 

sclain. (Ter.) 
Hob, nl mea cura resistat, Jam flammae tnlerlnt, InlmlcuB et liaixBerit 

ensis. (Verg.) 

{c) Imperfect, Haec tlbl rldlcnla yidentur, non enlm ades : quae sL 

Ylderes, lacrimas non teneres. (Cic.) 
Hannibal peto pacem, qui non peterem, nisi utUem crederem. (Liv.) 
Num igltnr Oplmium, si timi esses, temerarlum dvem aut crudelem 

putares ? (Cic.) 
Vimo quemadmodumaudiarsentlo, at tnm b1 dlcerem non andlrer. (Cic.) 
Tu Tero, vel si testamentmn defenderes, sic a^^eres, ut omne onminxii 

testamentorom Jus In eo Judido posltum ylderetur, vel si caosam 

ageres milltls, patrem ejus dlcendo a mortuls ezdtasses. (Cic.) 

(i/) Pluperfect, SI Metelll fidel dlfflsus essem, Judlcem eum non 

retlnulssem. (Cic.) 
Bes neque nunc dlffldll loco mlhl vldetur esse, et foisset facllllmo, si 

culpa a quibusdam afulsset. (Cic.) 
Atqul, Vellel, nisi tu aliquld dlzisses, nllill sane ez me quidem audire 

potuisses. (Cic.) 



642 iif With the condition not formally expressed. (This is some- 
times called the potential mood.) 

1. The condition is sometimes contained in a phrase in the sen- 
tence or implied by the context. 

Uno proelio vlctus, JQezander bello Tlctus esset; Bomanum quem 

Caudium, quem Cannae non fregerunt, quae fireglsset acles ? (Liv.) 

i.e. si evenlsset. 
UUus Impulsu cum tuiribus ardua celsls moenia mota forent : serpens 

sine vulnere manslt. (Ov.) Where illius impulsu = si ab illo 

Impulsae essent. 
* Vellem quidem Uceret : hoc dlzissem.' Dicas licet. < Hoc fedssem.' 

Facias Ucet : nemo proMbet. * Hoc decrevissem.' Deceme, modo 

recte : omnes approbabunt. (Cic.) 
Nulla profecto alia gens tanta mole cladis non obruta esset. (Liv.) 
Hoc spatio plura facinora in se victi edlderunt quam infestl edidissent 

victores. (Liv.) 
Omnia nostra, dum nascuntur, placent : alioqul nee scrlberentur. 

(Quint.) 
nia vel Intactae segetis per summa volaret gramina nee teneras cursu 

laesisset aristae, vel mare per medium fluctu suspensa tumenti 

ferret iter celeris nee tingueret aequore plantas. (Verg.) 
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Slplcnms qnamYls coxnls Ixi amlcls tuondlB faerlt, tamen si haeo yera 
sunt, nihil enim afllnno, non satis aoutus fait. (Cic.) 

Completed Future, 81 tu argentum attuleris, cum lllo perdidero 

fldem. (Plaut.) 
Pergratum miM fecerls, spero etlam Scaeyolae, si de amlcltia dlspa- 

taris. (Cic.) 

(r) Imperfect, Si nuiluxn Jam ante consilium de morte Sez. Bosd 
inleras, hie nuntlus ad te minime omnium pertlnebat. (Cic.) 

MeteUum si parum pudor ipslils defendebat, debebat familiae nostrae 
dignltas satis sublevare. (Metell.) 

Turn enim magistratum non gerebat is qui ceperat, si patres auctores 
XLon erant factl. (Cic.) 

(d) Pluperfect. Cesseram, si alienam a me plebem ftiisse voltis, quae 
non fuit, invidiae ; si vis suberat, armis ; si periculum civium, rel 
pnblicae. (Cic.) 

VlveFe debuerant et vir mens et tua conjuz, si nullum ausuzl ma]us 
eramus opus. (Ov.) 

^43 2. The indicative (of certain 'verbs) is used <wbere the po<wer^ poS' 
sibility, duty, convenience^ dr*c. of doing certain acts is spoken of rather 
than the occurrence of the acts themselves^ 

(a) The Present and Future are used when the possible, obliga- 
tory, &c. action is spoken of as still possible. 

(If) The Perfect is used of past time generally. 

(c) The Imperfect is used of present time, or of a continuous state 
in past time, the action being regarded as no longer possible. 

(d) The Pluperfect is used of an action no longer possible in past 
time. 

(a) Present, Possum persequi multa oblectamenta rerum rusticarum, 

sed ea ipsa, quae dizi, sentlo fuisse longiora. (Cic.) 
Longum est ea dicere : sed hoc breve dlcam. (Cic.) 

Future, Nihil est quod verearls, ne sit hoc llli molestum, cul orbem 
terrarum circumire non erit longum mea causa. (Plin.) 

(ii) Perfect. Aut non suscipi l>ellum oportuit, aut geri pro dignitate 

popull Romani oportet. (Liv.) 
Frohlberl melius fait Impedlrlque ne Cinna tot summos Tiros inter- 

flcerdt, quam ipsum aliquando poenas dare. (Cic.) 

(c) Imperfect. Perturbatlones animorum poteram morbos appellare ; 
sed non conveniret ad omnia. (Cic.) 

Itaque Plato eos ne ad rempublicam quldem accessuros putat nisi 
coactos : aequlus autem erat id yoluntate fieri. (Cic.) 

(d) Pluperfect, Quanto melius faerat, in hoc promissum patris non 
esse seryatum. (Cic.) 

Catlllna eruplt e senatu, triumphans gaudio, quem omnino yivum 
mine ezire non oportuerat. (Cic.) 
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644 2. Often the suppressed condition is * if occasion arose ^ * if a trial 
tiuere made^ and the like. This is most common 

{a) in the case of Tellm, Tellem, mallxn, nolim, &c., or of the perfect 
(with sense of present) tense of some verbs of mental action {thinking, 
sayings &c.). In English we use the auxiliaries * can^^ ' could^'' ' should,^ 
* fwouid^ ' nuvf^ * might, ^ 

Id velim mlM ignoscas, quod Invlta Bocm tua fecerim. (Cic.) 

Jam mallem Cerberum metueres, quam lata tarn inconsiderate diceres. 

(Cic.) 
QniB dnbitet, qnin in virtate diyitiae sint 7 (Cic.) 
Hoc tantum bellum quia umquam arbitraretur nno anno confloi posse 7 

(Cic.) 
Nee vero reprehenderlm < scrlpsere aJii rem : ' *• scripserunt ' esse yerins 

sentio. (Cic.) 
TTbi (Sarmats) per tnrmas advenere, viz ulla acies obstiterit. (Tac.) 

or (b) with the adverbs merito, foclle, lubenter, citins, and the 
like, with or without a negative. The perfect is also sometimes found, 
especially in first pers. sing., without such adverb or negative. 

Sed neque yexbis aptiorem cito aUnm dizerim neqne sententiis cre- 

briorem. (Cic.) 
Libenter omnibus omnis opes eoncessezlm, ut mlhi lioeat vi nulla inter- 

pellante isto mode viyere. (Cic.) 
Ciceronem cuicumque Oraecorum fortiter opposuerim. (Quint.) 
Macte ylrtute ! Ego enim ipse cum eodem isto non invltus erraverim. 

(Cic.) 
Bio ego istls censuerim noyam istam orationem fogiendam. (Cic.) 



646 3. The subjunctive is used where the subject is impliedly indefinite, 
the verb being in the and pers. singular (i.e. you = one). 

(The condition understood is the reality of the subject.) N.B. The 
subject tu is rarely expressed. 

Quem neque gloria neque pericnla excitant, nequiquam hortere. (Sail.) 
Demptum tenet arbore pomum : Hesperidas donasse putes. (Ov.) 
Injussu signa referunt, maestique, (crederes yictos,) redeunt in castra. 

(Liv.) 
Neminem totis mox castris quietum vlderes. (Liv.) 
Putasses ejus luctus aliquem finem esse debere. (Sen.) 

Such a subjunctive may occur in a conditional or other subordinate 
clause; e.g. 

Mens quoque et animus, nisi tanquam lumini oleum instilles, ezstin- 

guuntur senectute. (Cic.) 
Bonus tantummodo segnior fit, ubi neglegas, at mains improbior. 

(Sail.) 
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M5 3. The indicative is found in some sentences similarly framed to 
those (on opposite page) with subjunctive, 

(a) Dnoas ¥61o hodie nzorenL (Ter.) 

At taceas malo mvlto, qnani tactre dicas. (Plaut) 

Ualo mebercnle id quod tu defendls his jndlolbus populoqne Romano, 
quam id quod ego inslmiilo, prolmri. (Cic.) 

Sunt ea quidem magna : quia negat 7 sed ihagnia ezcitantur praemils, 
ac memorla hominum Bempitema. (Cic.) 

Pro dl immortales I Oppianicum quisquam Ids rebus eognitis circum- 
Tentum esse dieet 7 (Cic.) 

SatlB Buperque me twnigni t as tua ditayit: baud paravero quod aut 
ayarus ut Cbremee terra premam, dUcinctus aut perdam nepoe. 

(Hor.) 

(b) Libenter tiU, Laeli, nt de eo dlaaeras, eqnidem conoessero. (Cic.) 

Mediocribus et quia ignoscas vitUa teneor ; f ortassis et istinc largiter 
abstulerit longa aetas. (Hor.) 

Nunc quid dicis 7 * Cave ignoscas.' Haeo nee bominis neo ad bominem 
Yoz est : qua qui apud te, C. Caesar, utitur, auam citius abiciet 
bumanitatem quam extorquebit tuam. (Cic.) 

Quam BCit uterque, libens oensebo, ezerceat artem« (Hor.) 



647 (c) The indicative is (except for some collateral reason) used with 
a definite, or expressedly indefinite subject ; especially the future and 
completed future of dice, quaere, &c. in introducing possible objec- 
tions. 

I. With an expressedly indefinite subject : 

Quaeret f ortassis quispiam, dispUoeatne mlbi legum praesidio capitis 
periculum propulsare. IBShX yero, Judices, non displicet. (Cic.) 

Dicet aliquis, * quid igltur censes 7 vindicandum la eos qui hosti pro- 
didere rempublicam7* Non manu, non vi, &c. (Sail.) 

Tu igltur ipse de te 7 dizerlt quispiam. Equldem inyitus, sed Injuiiae 
dolor faclt me praeter consuetudinem gloriosum. (Cic.) 

a. With a definite subject : 

Quaeres, quanti id aestimem. Si unquam Ucuerlt vivere in otio, ezpe- 

rleris. (PoUio.) 
Ubi eos Inyeniemus, qui bonores amidtiae non anteponant7 (A few 

lines after comes Ubi enim istum inyenias, qui bomorem amid ante- 

ponat sue 7 (Cic.) 
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(B) Conditional subjunctive. 

M8 Conditional subjunctives are used in subordinate sentences which 
qualify not p<^itive or absolute assertions, but thoughts, actions in the 
aostract, qualities; i.e. they are used in sentences qualifying subjunc- 
tives, infinitiveSj gerundives, and future participles. 

A conditional clause with si frequently qualifies or appears to 
qualify a principal sentence which has the indicative. These cases are 
referable to two classes. The first of these is (2) when the indicative 
verb in the principal clause is an auxiliary verb ; e.g. possum, licet, est, 
fait; and the conditional clause really qualifies not the auxiliary but the 
infinitive or gerundive, which is connected with it. The other class is 
(3) when the principal sentence does not state the proper hypothetical 
assertion to which the conditional clause strictly corresponds, but sub- 
stitutes for it a statement of similar content but of a positive character. 

A conditional subjuncti've expresses an action^ <whose non^occurrence is 
implied, but which is supposed to occur as the condition of another supposed 
action. 

0^ 1. Conditional sentence with protasis and apodosis in 
subjunctive. 

(a) The protasis (or conditional clause) may be without relative 
or connective adverb (the verb being generally put first in the clause). 

Roges me, qualem natoram deomm esse ducam, nihil fortasse respou- 
deam ; quaeras, patemne talem esse, quails modo a te sit exposita, 
nihil dlcam mlhl Tlderl minus. (Cic.) 
Partem opere In tanto, slneret dolor, Icare, haberes. (Verg.) 
Dedisses hiiic anlmo par corpus, fedsset quod optabat. (Plin.) 

In the comic poets such a protasis has sometimes the preposition absqae 
with its case, and esset or foret. 

)fam absque te esset, hodle numquam ad solem occasnm vlyerenL (Plaut.) 

(b) The protasis may be introduced by a relative adjective (qul= 
slqols). 

Haec et Innumerahilla ex eodem genere qnl vldeat, nonne oogatnr con- 

flterl decs esse 7 (Cic.) 
Qui vlderet equnm Trojanum Introdnotom, nrbem captam dlceret. (Cic.) 

(c) Ordinary conditional sentences have the protasis introduced 
by si. Instances are given in § 640. 

Conditional clauses, with si, si maxome (followed by tamen), 
tametsl, etlamsl, are often used to concede, for argument's sake, a 
supposition contrary to the fact. 

81 haec non gesta audlretls, sed plota Ylderetls, tamen appareret nter 

esset Insldlator. (Cic.) 
Stiamsl mors oppetenda esset, doml atqne In patrla mallem qnam In 

extemls atque allenls lods. (Cic.) 
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Indicative and Imperative in Conditional clause. 

649 Conditional clauses with the verb in the indicative usually qualify 
principal clauses which contain an indicative or imperative. 

The indicative is however found in the conditional clause, when the 
principal clause has the subjunctive, but this happens only where either 
the principal clause, properly correspondent, has been suppressed ; or 
where the subjunctive form is due not to its conditional function, but to 
a wholly independent reason, e.g. to its dew)ting a wish or command, &c. 



In the indicative or imperative mood, a condition is put simply without 
its being implied that it does^ or does not, occur, 

652 1. Conditional sentence with protasis and apodosis in 
indicative or imperative. 

(a) The protasis may be without relative or connective adverb, in 

indicative ; especially the present and completed future. 

QuicqTiid diciint laudo :. Id rursiuu si negant, laudo id quoque. Negat 
quis ; nego : ait, aio. (Ter.) 

daxlsBimo vlro decrepit imperium, privato tamen: la quo TnaTriTnnm 
nobis onus impoffuit. Adsensus ero ; amMtionem Induzero in 
curiam : negaro ; videbor sufflragio meo honorem homini amicissimo 
denegavisse. (Cic.) (J^v.) 

Bides ; majore cachliuio concutltur : flet, si lacrymas conspexit amici. 

Veneris In patriam mecum, ibi tibi gratiam referam. (Sen. Rhet.) 

Or the protasis may be ia imperative. 
Attendite : Jam intellegetis. (Cic.) 
ToUe banc opinlonem : luctnm sastuleris.. (Cic.) 

(3) The protasis may be introduced by a relative adjective. 

Nihil est enim vlrtute amabllius, quam qui adeptus erit, ubicunqne erit 

gentium, a nobis dlllgetur. (Cic.) 
Haec et quae sunt ejus generis fttdle yid^it, qui volet laudare. (Cic.) 

(c) Ordinary conditional sentences have the protasis introduced 
by 8i. Instances are given in § 641. 

With si, si maxome (followed by tamen, at), etsi, tametsi, etiamsi, 
of a simple supposition, especially where the supposition is known to 
be the fact. 

In DecUs Uagiis si moderatio Ula, quae in nostris Bdet essa consulibuB, 

non fait, at fuit pompa, fait species. (Cic.) 
Virl boni multa ob earn causam faoiunt, quia bonestum est, etsi nul- 

Inm consecuturum emolumentum vident. (Cic.) 
Quod crebro quis videt, non miratur, etiamsi cur flat nescit. (Cic.) 
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»■ - ' ■ 

(d) The subjunctive appears to be rarely used in stating conflicting 
possibilities (as with slYe or sin), except in reported narrative or dependent 
sentence ; probably because the writer declines to mark as imaginary any of 
the possibilities among which he declines to decide. 

Bt tamen ego a plillosopho, si adferat eloquentlazii, non aspemer, si non 
habeat, non admodum flagltem. (Cic.) 

662 2. Conditional sentence with subjunctive in protasis, but with 
some part of infinite verb, i.e. infinitive, future participle, 
or gerundive, in the apodosis. 

The verb in the apodosis on which the infinitive depends, or the 
auxiliary verb with the gerundive or participle, is usually put in the 
indicative (except for some collateral reason), and conveys a positive 
expression of duty, possibility, right, &c, (Gf. §§ 628, 643.) 

{a) A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

Onmibua eum contumellls (merasti, quern patrls loco, si nlla in te 

pletas esset, colore debebas^ (Cic.) 
Deleri totos ezercitus potuit^ si ftigientes perseoati Tlctores essent. 

(Liv.) 
Neque tu hoc dicere audebls, nee, si cuplas, licebit. (Cic.) 

But the verb on which the infinitive depends or the auxiliary verb (with 
genitive, &c.) is sometimes put in the subjunctive either (i) as hjrpothetical, 

Haec si diceret, tamen ignoaci non oporteret. (Cic.) 

or (2) often for a collateral reason : this is especially the case with 
potuerit, rarely potilisset. (Cf. §§ 629, 630.) 

Ventum quidem erat eo, ut, si hostem similem antiquis Kacedonnm 
regibus habnisset consul, magna olades acclpi potuerlt. (Liv.) 

PUlippas, si satis diei snperesset, non dnbins quin Athamanes quoqne 
exui castris potuissent, sub tumulo consedit. (Liv.) 

{b) A condition qualifying the future participle, or the gerundive. 

nii ipsi aratores, qui remanserant, rellctuil agros omnis erant, nisi ad 

eos Metellus Roma Utteras mlsisset. (Cic.) 
Quid, si hostes urbem yeniant, focturi estis 7 (Liv.) 
Hos nisi manumisisset, tormantis etiam dedendi fUerunt. (Cic.) 
Bic flendus Feleus, si moreratur, erat. (Ov.) 

The auxiliary verb in the apodosis may be in the subjunctive for a col- 
lateral reason; e.g. if the apodosis is a dependent question, &c. (Of. §§ 62 9, 
630.) 

Nee dubium erat, quin, si tam pauci slmul obire omnia (loca) possent, 

terga datnrl hostes faerint. (Liv.) 
Quae res sua sponte tam seelerata et neftria est, ut, etiamsi lex non 

esset, magno opere Yitanda fuerit. (Cic.) 

^ This corresponds to the origin of the English idiom, should^ could^ 
mighty &c. 
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(rf) When several conflicting possibilities are stated, either the first is 
expressed by ai, and the second by si, aiii| si vero, &c. positively, by si 
HOB, sin minus negatively. 

Si feoeils id qnod ostsndis, msgnam liabelio gxatiam ; si non ftooris, 
i^rnoscam. (Cic.) 

Ant si es dnra, nega : sin es non dnra, yenito. (Prop.) 

Lnxorla com omni aetati turpis, tmn senectnti foedlsslma est: sin 
autem etlam libidinnm intempeorantia aooessit, duplex malum est. 

(Cic.) 

Sive enlm ad sapientlam penreulii potest^ non paranda nobis scflum ea, 
^ed firuenda etiam est : sive boc difficile est, tamen nullus est modus 
investlgandi yexi, nisi inyeneris. (Cic.) 

S2{3 (<f) An exception (in the indicative) is oflen appended by way of 
afterthought : nisi, nisi forte, nisi'vero, ironical^ nisi tamen. Sometimes 
nl8i=<7»/^ that, only, but, however. 

Nemo fere saltat sotoius, nisi forte insanit. (Cic.) 

Bldiculum caput, quasi necesse sit, si huio non dat, te Ulam uxorem 
ducere : nisi vides, nisi senis amicos oras, ambis. (Ter.) 

De ^ non possum Judlcare, nisi illud mllii persuadeo, te talem vlrum 
nihil temere fedsse. (Cic.) 

Nos nihil de eo percontationibus reperlebamus, nisi certis ex aqua men- 
suris breviores esse quam in continenU noctes vldebamus. (Caes.) 

055 2. Indicative conditional clause with apodosis in impera- 
tive. 

The conditional clause may have, or may not have, si or nisi. 

Qoamobrem si me amas tantum, quantum profecto amas, si dozmis, 
expergiscere ; si stas, ingredere; si ingrederis, curre; si curris, 
adYola. (Cic.) 

Vive, vale: siquid norlsti lectins istis, candldus imperti; si nil, bis 
utere mecum. (Hor.) 

Etiamsi alii primam frontem tenebunt, te sors inter triarios poeuerit, 
inde Toce, adbortatlone, exemplo, anlmo milita. (Sen.) 

Verum pardte dignitati Lentuli, si ipse ftmae suae pepercit : ignoscite 
Cetbegl adolescentiae, nisi iterum patriae bellum fecit. (Sail.) 

Arguet, arguito: quicquid probat ilia, probate; quod dicet, dicas; 
quod negat ilia, neges. Biserit, adride : si flebit, flere memento. 

(Ov.) 

Bure erit et dicet venias — amor odlt inertes — si rota defuerit, tu pede 
carpe Tiam. (Ov.) 
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6M 3. Conditional sentence with subjunctive in protasis but With 
suppression or contraction of the proper hypothetical 
apodosis. 

(a) An allied fact is sometimes substituted for the proper hypo- 
thetical statement. This allied fact is usually either 

(i. Present) a general truth (instead of a particular occurrence); or 

(a. Future) an unconditional prophecy; or 1 

(3. Perfect with paeae, prope, or Imperfect) an incomplete action 
or tendency (instead of the completed result); or 

(4. Pluperfijct) a wilful exaggeration* 

1. Miilta me dehortantnr a vobls, QulzlteB, ni stadium relpnbUcae 
Buperet. (Sail.) 

Memlni xmmeroa, si yeilML tenerem. (Verg.) 

2. At si xoe Jubeas. domitos Jovis'igxie Olgantas dicsze, conantem 
deUlitabit onus. (Ov.) 

Si fractns Ulabatur orbls, impaTidnm ferient minae. (Hor.) 

3. Pons snblidus iter paene hostibns dedit, ni mins vir fnlsset. 

(Liv.) 
Quln labebar longius, nisi me rettnnissem. (Cic.) 
Si per L. Hetelliun lidtum esset, matres illomm miseromm sororeniiie 
Yeniebaut. (Cic.) 

4« Fraeclare yiceramuS) nisi spoliatnm, Inermem, fogientem Lepidos 

reoepisset Antonliim. (Cic.) 
Me tmncus Ulapsus oerebro sustulerat, nisi Flinnus ictnm deztra leras- 

set. (Hor.) 

666 (b) An epithet, &c. forms the apodosis, instead of a statement of the 
epithet's being applicable. 

Hone ezitom babnit v^, nisi fa Hbera elTitate' natos esset, memoraUlis. 

(Liv,) 
Vidimus et merulas poni, soaTls res, si non causas zuuraret eamm et 
naturae dominus. (Hor.) 

668 (c) In conversational questions the verb of the apodosis is omitted, 
perhaps not even distinctly conceived. 

Quid, sibuncoomprebendijusserim? TY. Sapias magis. (Plaut.) 

660 (d) In sentences of comparison; with quasi, yelnt si, ac si^ 
tamqnam si, siouti, cen, &c., the verb of the apodosis (being an hypo- 
thetical repetition of the verb of the principal sentence) is often omitted 
With tamqtuam and y^ut the si also is sometimes omitted. 

Vemm bomines conmpti superbla ita aetatem agnnt, qnasi yostros 
bonores contemnant ; ita bos petimt, quasi boneste yizerint. 

(Sail.) 

At acousat C. Comelli fllins, et id aequo yalere debet, ac si pater indi- 
caret. (Cic.) 
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657 3. With apparent apodosis in subjunctive. 

{a) Sometimes it is not the particular action expressed — this may be in 
indicative or subjunctive according to circumstances — ^but the mention of 
the action, which is qualified by the conditional clause expressed. 

Qnam vellem Romae esses, si forte non es. (Cic.) 

Tna nos virtus Ita <KmclllaTlt tlU, ut, te salvo aUvbm Incolnml amlco, 

ne deos quidem Iratos, si fas est did, tlmerexuas. (Liv.) 
Ta tamen yelim oratlonem legas, nisi forte Jam leglstl. (Cic.) 

(^) Or the apodosis may express a wish or command or conse- 
quence, or modest assertion, &c. and on that account have its verb in 
the subjunctive, without the mood of the protasis being affected. 

Etenlm si noz non adtmlt vltam l)eatam, cur dies noctl slmllls adlmat 7 

: (Cic.) 

Peream male, si non optimum erat. (Hor.) 

Fratrem mecum et te si habebo, per me Istl pedlbus trahantur. (Cic.) 
81 plgult portas ultra procedere, at Uluc jusslsses lectnm lentlus Ire 

meum. (Propert.) 
Sin erlt llle gemltus elamentabUls, sl InbecUluB, si abjeetns, b1 flebllls, 

el qui se dederit, vlx eum vlrum dlzerlm, (Cic.) 

{c) Or the apodosis may contain an hypothetical statement contingent, 
not on the condition expr^sed, but on another which is not formally ex- 
pressed. 

SI unquam tlU vlsus sum In republlca fortis, certe me In Ula causa 

admlratus esses (sc. sl affulsses). (Cic.) 
Quod sl In hoc mundo fieri sine dec non potest, ne In sphaera quidem 

eosdem motus Archimedes sine dlvlno Ingenlo (=nl8l dlvlnum in- 

£^enlum haberet) potulsset Imltaxl. (Cic.) 

659 ^' In conversational questions the verb of the apodosis is sometimes 
omitted. 

Quid, sl hlc manebo potlus ad meridiem 7 (Plant.) 



661 The indicative is used in sentences of comparison where the occur- 
rence adduced in comparison is a fact ; chiefly with ac, tamquam. 

Longe alia nobis ac tu scrlpseras narrantur. (Cic.) 

Nam et vltast eadem et animus te erga Idem ac fait, (Ter.) 

juBserunt simulacrum Jovis facere majus et In excelso conlocare et 

contra, atque antea faerat, ad orlentem convertere. (Cic.) 
Fnit ollm, quasi nunc ego sum, senex : el flllae duae erant, quasi nunc 

meae sunt : eae erant duobus nuptae ftatribus, quasi nunc meae 

sunt Tobls, &c. (Plaut.) 
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Bamnltliim exerdtnB, Telat baud nlla mora pngnae fatnra esset, actem 

Instmlt. (Liv.) 
Hlo yero IxiKentem pugnam, cen cetera nnsqiiaiii Mlla forent, nnlll tota 

morerenttir in nrbe, oemlmus. (Verg.) 
Qoasi yero mlhi dlflldle lit guam yls mnltos nomlnatlia proferre. 

(Gic.) 
662 (e) In wishes. 

81 nunc se nobla ille aureiu arbore ranras ortendat nemore In tanto. 

(Vers.) 
Quanqnam o si solitae qnloquam ylrtatlB adesset I (Verg.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD TO EXPRESS 
DESIRE, with contrasted use of indicative and imperative. 

664 (C) Optative and jussive subjunctive. 

This use, with the hypothetical subjunctive, exhausts the cases in 
which the subjunctive stands in a simple sentence, or in an independent 
principal clause of a compound sentence. 

In all these cases, except in. questions (§ 674), if the subjunctive verb 
requires a negative, ne is used instead of non. Cave and nollm, noUem 
are also sometimes used as equivalent to ne. 

The optative or jussive subjunctive expresses an action sup- 
posed and either wished, or deprecated, or commanded, 
or forbidden. 

666 1. Wish. 

(a) Without connective adverb ; (in negative sentences with ne). 
Valeant dyes mel, slat Inoolimies, slnt florentes, slnt beatl. (Cic.) 
Legatl pro contlone: Quod bonum feliz faustumque sit yoble reique 

publicae, redite In patrlam. (Liv.) 
Dl faoerent sine patre forem. (Ov.) 
Ao yenerata Ceres, ita ciQmo surgeret alto, expUcult ylno contractae 

serla fronUs. (Hor.) 
Phoebe, grayls Trojae semper mlserato labores, hac Trojana tenua 

fuerit Fortuna secuta. (Verg.) 
Ne Sim salvus, si alitor scrlbo ac sentio. (Cic.) 

So in certain apologetic phrases ; (present and perfect). 
Obsecro yoe, putate me ex media contlone unum dvem Buo<damare: 

^' Bona venia yestra liceat ex bis rogatlonibuB legere, quae salubres 

nobis censemna esse, antiquare alias." (Liv.) 
Tn, et meo Jadido et omnium, vlx ullam ceteris oratoribos, pace bomm 

dizerim, laudem reliqnisti, (Cic.) 
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663 If the verb of the subordinate sentence is the same (whether re- 
quiring the same or a different mood) as that of the principal sentence, 
it is usually omitted, and the adverb thus appears to qualify a word 
only. 

De 7al>iano Sevents CaBslus, antequam ab Ulo rens aseretnr, dlzerat : 
* quasi dissertus es, quasi formosus es, quasi dives es; unum 
tantum es non quasi, vappa.* (Sen. Rhet.) 
H. Porcium, sicut omni vita, turn prensantem premebat nobilitas. (Liv.) 
Cn. Flancli salutem non secua ao meam tueri debeo, (Cic.) 



Indicative and Imperative. 

666 The uses of the indicative mood in this chapter have not all a 
close connexion with one another. They have been selected as con- 
trasting, or at least being in some way comparable, with the quoted 
usages of the subjunctive. 

I. A similar meaning to that of this class of subjunctive 
may be expressed by the indicative. 

(fl) A direct expression of a wish is made by the use of the verbs TOlo, 
cupio, &c. 

Te ipsum, Naevl, volo audtre; TOlo Inauditum fieusinus ipslus, qui id 

commisit, voce convlnci. (Cic.) 
Neque ficto in pejus vultu proponi cereus uaquam, neo prave feictls 

decorarl versibus opto. (Hor.) 

{b) The second person of the future indicative, by telling a person 
what he will do, may imply that he shall do it. 

Interea dedite profimos nos : dedetis delude ot istos sacrosanctos, quum 
primum magistratu ablerint. (Liv. ) 

Sed valebis, meaque negotia videbis, zueque dis juvantibus ante brumam 
ezpectablB. (Cic.) 

Cum te audirem, acddebat, ut moleste ferrem tantum ingenium — ^bona 
Tenia me audies — in tarn ineptas sententias inddlsse. (Cic.) 

667 (c) The use of all persons of videro (see § 609, 5) to put off the con- 
sideration of a question is noticeable. 

Quae fuerit causa, moz videro ; interea hoc tenebo. (Cic.) 

Bed de te tu Yideris : ego de me ipso profltebor. (Cic.) 
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(b) With utlnam, sometimes with modo ; or (in poetryr) ut. In 
negative sentences usually with ne. In execrations qui (adv.) is used by 
the comic poets. 

TJtinanL ipse Varro Incnmbat in cansam. (Cic.) 

Utinain popnlns Romanus Qnam cerrlcem haberet. (Calig. ap. Suet.) 

Jupplter omnlpotens, utlnam ne tempore prlmo Onosia Cecropiae teti- 

glssent litora puppes. (CatuU.) 
O pater et rex Jupplter, ut pereat posltum roblglne t^um, neu qnlB* 

qtuam noceat cupldo aniU pads I (Hor.) 
Qui Ulum dl omnea perdulnt, qui primus commeutust contlouem 2ia1)ere. 

(Plaut.) 

A wish is sometimes expressed by a conditional sentence, with the 
apodosis omitted ; see § 663, 

668 2. Simple command. (In prohibitions ne, nemo, nllill, rarely 
non : sometimes (for et ne, yel ne) neve, neu ; nee.) 

(a) In present and, in prohibitions, perfect tenses. 

The use of the subjunctive of the second person, present tense, is 
not frequent, excepting when the subject is indefinite (§ 646), 

mill quidem In vita servanda Tldetur Ilia lex, quae In Oraecorum con- 

ylvlls obtinetur : * aut blbat,' Inquit, * aut al)eat.* (Cic.) 
Ergo detur allquld aetatl : sit adulescentla llberlor : non omnia volup- 

tatibus denegentur : non semper superet vera Ula et derecta ratio. 

(Cic.) Here non belongs to onmla, semper. 
Amemus patriam, pareamus senatui, consulamus bonis, praesentlB 

fiructus nec^Iegamus, posteritatis gloriae serviamus ; speremus quae 

Tolumus, sed quod acddMlt feramus. (Cic.) 
I8t6 bono utare, dum adsit : cimi abelt, ne requiras. (Cic.) 
Quid belllcosus Cantaber, Hlrplne Qulntl, oogltet, remittas quaerere, 

. nee trepides in usum poscentls aevi pauca. (Hor.) 
Ne transierls Iberum ; ^e quid rel tibl sit cum Saguntinls ; nusquam te 

yestlgio moyerls. (Liv.) 
Nihil Ignoyerls; nihil omnino gratlae concesseris; miserlcordia com- 

motUB ne sis ; in sententia permaneto. (Cic.) 

670 (^) In imperfect and pluperfect tenses, of advice applicable to cir- 
cumstances no longer existing. 

Non ego illi argentum redderem? ME. Non redderes, neque de lllo 
quicquam neque emeres neque yenderes, nee, qui deterlor esset, 
flEUjeres coplam. (Plaut.) Here non is used in echo of the question. 

Clyem Bomanum in crucem egisti. Asservasses homlnem, clausiun 
babuisses, dum Panhormo Baecius yeni^et : cog^osceret bominem, 
allquld de summo supplido remltteres ; si ignoraret, tmn, &c. 

(Cic.) 

Quid facere debuisti? si ut pleriquefadunt, firumentum ne emisses, 
sumpsisses id nummorum. (Cic.) 
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Nunc morere : ast de me dlvom pater atqne homlniun rex vlderlt. (Verg.) 

IlMsam iracimdlam fortlWUnle aua^l cotem esse dlcebant : reote secusne* 
alias Tiderlmos, (Cic.) 

'Vos/ Ingnit (lAcretla), 'yideritls quid 1111 debeatnr: ego me, etid 
peccato amlvo, suppllolo non libero.' (Liv.) 

Quae qnam sit fEusilis, nil vldeTiiit, qui ejns artia arrogaatia, quasi 
diffldlUma sit, ita subnizi amWlant^ delude etiam tu Ipse viderls. 

(Cic.) 

So also the simple future. 
Sed de lioc vldeMmus : exeamus mode. (Cic.) 
Pe nomine tu TideMs cum Cispio. (Cic.) 

569 2. The imperative mood is used in commands and en- 
treaties, generally from the nature of its meaning in the 
second person. 

The third person is only found in the future tense, and its use 
almost confined to legal or quasi-legal phraseology. 

In prohibitions, with ne, the present is used only in the poets : the 
future only in legal or antique phraseology. A periphrasis by means 
of noli or cave is more conunon. 

{a) Present* Fatres conscripti, subrenite mUil mlsero, ite obYlam 
iiUuTlae, nolite pati regnum NUmldlae tabescere. (Sail.) 

TIM babe sane istam laudationem Kamertinorum. (Cic.) 

Tu ne cede mails, sed contra audentlor ito. (Verg.) 

Quid tuta times 7 acdngere et omnem p^e meram. (Ov.) 

Ne lacruma atque istuc, quidquld est, 2!ao me ut solam : ne retlce, ne 
yerere, crede, Inqnam, mibl. „(Ter.) 

DE. Bene ambnlato. LY. Bene vale. DE. Bene sit tibl. (Plant.) 

{b) Future, Qnum valetudlni tuae dillgentlBsime consulueris, tum, 
mi Tiro, consulito naviirationi. (Cic.) 

Si te forte meae gravis uret sardna cbartae, abidto potius, quam quo 
perflBrre Juberis, clitellas ferus implngas. (Hon) 

Primus bumum fodito, primus devecta cremato sarmenta, et valloa 
primus sub tecta refert(^: postremus metito. (Verg.) 

Hoc pinguem et pladtam pacl nfttritor olivam. (Verg.) 

Ta quidem macte virtute dUigentiaque esto. . (Liv.) 

Heres Tltius esto cemitoque in centum diebus prozumis, quibus sdes 
poterisque. Quod ni ita creveris, ezberes esto. 

(/« a twill, Gai. a. 165.) 

Borea flante ne arato, firngem ne serlto, semen ne Jadto. (Plin.) 
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672 3. In quasi-dependence on another verb. 

Primary tenses are used when the principal verb is primary, and 
secondary, when that is secondary. 

Al)!, nnntia pablioe patrlbus, nrbem Bomanaxn mtmiant. (Liv.) 
Jugiirtlia oppldanoB hortatnr, moenia defendant. (Sail.) 
Hestema tibi nocte dizeramiu cenares hodie, Frocille, mecnxn. (Mart.) 
Onmla fecerit oportet, quae Interdlcta et dennntlata sunt, priusquam 

aliquid postulet. (Cic.) 
Hiiic vltae tot tantisque gaudils refextae fortana Ipsa cedat necesse est. 

(Cic) 
Quln etlam Graecls verbis liceblt ntare, cum voles, si te Latina forte 

deficient. (Cic.) 
Quam mallem vinctos mihl traderet. (Liv.) 
Nolo me in tempore hoc vldeat senex. (Ter.) 

Gave putes quicquam homines ma^ unquam esse miratos. (See § 664.) 

(Cic.) 

674 4. In interrogative sentences. 

Usually a negative answer is expected. In a negative question non 
is used. (These are sometimes called dubitative questions.) 

(a) In principal sentences. 

Quid faciat 7 pugnet 7 vlncetur femlna pugnans : clamet 7 at in dextza 

qui vetet ensis erat. (Ov.) 
Haec cum viderem, quid agerem, Judices 7 Contenderem contra trl!)a- 

num plebis privatus armis 7 Forsitan non nemo dizerit ; ' Bestl- 

tisses, repugnasses, mortem pugnans oppetisses.' (Cic.) 
Apud exercitum mihi fueris tot annos ; forum non attigeris ; aftieris 

tam diu ; et, cum longo intervallo veneris, cum bis, qui in foro 

babitarlnt, de dignitate contendas 7 (Cic.) 
An mibi cantando vlctus non redderet iUe caprum 7 ( Verg.) 

(b) So also in a dependent sentence. 

Kon satis Bruto vel tribimis militum constabat, quid agerent aut quam 

rationem pugnae insisterent. (Caes.) 
Ubi consistamus, non babemus, praeter Sex. Pompeium. (D. Brut.) 
Extemplo agitabatur quemadmodum ultro inferendo beUo averterent ab 

Italia bostem. (Liv.) 
Be pueris quid agam, non babeo. (Cic.) 

{c) The subjunctive with quidnl, why not ? has a similar meaning, and 
the whole expression is tantamount to a confident affirmative, * How can 
I help, ^c:? 'of course I, <Sr*r.* 

Haben' bominem, amabo 7 PH. Quid ni babeam 7 (Ter.) 
Cum Maximus Tarentum recepisset, rogavit eum Salinator, ut memi- 
nlsset opera sua se Tarentum recepisse; * quidni/ inquit» 'memi- 
neilm 7 numquam enim recepissem, nisi tu perdidisses.' (Cic.) 
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671 3- In Plautus and Terence fiuco (§ 293) is frequently used with an 
indicative future logically, not grammatically^ d^endent. 

Hdllebonun potabis &xo allquos viglnti dies. (Plaut.) 
Eero ftzo et opexazn et vlnum per<Uderit Bimul. (Plaut.) 

678 The indicative or imperative is used in combination with some other 
similar expressions thrown in parenthetically. (Compare § 751.) 

Certmnst, antlqua reoolam et servibo mihl. (Plaut.) 

Qoaeso, aegno anlmo patltor. (Plaut.) 

Credo, Impetrabo at aliquot saltern nuptilfl prodat dies : Interea Set 

aliquid, spero. (Ter.) 
Credo, aut Ulos mortis tlmor tezret, aut hos rellgloxils« (Cic.) 



675 4. In the indicative mood a question relates only to a fact. The fol- 
lowing classes of questions may here be ^oted : 

{a) Relating to the speaker's present or prospective action ; in present 
tense, 

Sed quid ea oonunemoro, quae turn, qnuxn a^ebantnr, in caAlnm laudibns 

efferebantur ? (Cic. ) 
Etsl quid mi auctor es ? AdYOlone an maneo 7 Equidem et in libris 

baereo, et ilium bio ezdpere nolo. (Cic.) 

{d) Expressing surprise or indignation ; especially, in comic poets, with 
satin' (ironical), etiam. 

An, dum bestlae loqnantur, exspectamus, bomlnum consentlente auctori- 

tate contenti non sumus 7 (Cic.) 
Sed ego cesBO ad Tbaidem banc deducere 7 (Ter.) 
Verresne babeblt domi suae candelabrum Jovls 7 (Cic.) 
Satin* ablit, neque quod dlzi flocd ezistumat 7 (Plaut.) 
Etiam rides ? Itan' lepldum tibl Tlsumst, soelus, nos inridere 7 (Ter.) 

(c) Implying an exhortation ; especially with etiam, quin (=qui ne, 
hffw not?) ; e. g. etiam taces 7 will you be silent? non taces 7 wont you be 
silent ? quin urges 7 why not press ? The present tense is used. 

Quid edemus nosmet postea 7 LB. Etiam tu taces 7 Tlbl egon' ratlonem 

reddam 7 (Plaut.) 
Credo, non credet pater. AC. Non taces, stoltissume 7 Credet berde. 

(Plaut.) 
Qnln, si vigor Juventae Inest, conscendlmus equos, Inylsimusque prae- 

sentes nostrarum Ingenia 7 (Liv.) 

[Hence the use of quin with imperatives, and (in a statement) with 
indicative. 

Quin sic attendlte, Judices. (Cic.) 

Ego vero Jam te nee bortor neo rogo nt domum redeas } quin bine Ipse 
evolare oupio. (Cic.)] 
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(79 5. Rhetorical commands, i.e. an action supposed and assumed, 
on, or notwithstanding, which assumption another statement is made. 
(C oncessi ve sentences. Compare § 650.) 

In negative sentences the particle is ne, not sob. 

{a) Frequently with particles sane, fiyrtasse. 

Haec Bi TOblB non probamus, slut falsa aane : InTldlosa oerte xum aunt. 

(Cic.) 
He alnt In aenectate Tires : ne postnlantiir qniddm Tires a senectnte. 

(Cic.) 
* Mains elTls, improbns ooosnl, seditlosns homo On. Oarlw ftiit.' Fnerlt 

allls : tlbi quando esse ooeplt ? (Cic.) 
Kemo is, Inqnles, nnqnam ftxlt. Ne fberit : ego enlni qnld desldereiii, 

non quid Tiderim, dispute. (Cic.) 
Vemm anoeps pngnae faerat fortuna. Fnisset: quem metni moxitiira ? 

Paces in castra tulissem. (Verg.) 

Qf) With relative clause^ like qnam vis, qnam yolet, &c. 

NUdl agls, dolor : qnam tIs sis molestvs, nnnqnam te esse eonfltelior 
malum. (Cic.) 

Qnam volent, fiusetl dloaoes diserti slnt, alia fori tIs est, aJia triclinll. 

(Cic.) 

Gains TBTO Oraotihns mnltls dixit sibi in somnis qnaestnram petenti 
Tiberinm fratrem visum esse dioere, Qnam yellet cunctaretnr, 
tamen eodem slbl leto, quo ipse interisset, esse perenndnm. (Cic.) 

(f ) With mode. 

ICanent ingenia senibus, mode permaneat stndinm et Uidustria. (Cic) 
Ad Tos nunc xefiBro, quern seqnar ; modo ne quia illud tam inemdttiuii, 
absnrdumque respondeat : ' quern lubet, modo aliquem.' (Cic.) 

(D) Final subjunctive. 

678 The subjunctive of purpose is the same as the subjunctive of com- 
*mand, only that it is dependent on relative adjectives and adverbs. 

The sentences classed under this head, like those classed under (C), 
are distinguished by the use, if a negative is required, of ne, not non. 

The final subjunctive expresses an action stated, as a 
purpose to be carried into effect. 

Present, and (rarely) perfect, tense in sentences dependent on pri- 
mary tenses. Imperfect, and (rarely) pluperfect, in sentences dependent 
on secondary tenses. 

The perfect and pluperfect are used with relation to the results of 
past actions: i.e. as completed futures subjunctive. 

^ For the use of the moods with qnamqnam, which is not of itself a 
relative clause, see § 711 (b). 
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677 5- The indicative or imperative makes a concession positively 
and expressly ; the statement however need not be a fact, but may be 
made ironically or for argument's sake. 

{a) With particles sane, qiiidem, omnlno, fottasse. 

Bst Istuo qoidem honestnin, yerum hoc expedit. (Cic.) 

Flnge Justum te IntTOlsse beUvm ; earn ftoiinlB ergo a.gere dobneras. 

(Curt) 

(^) In the statement of an opponents objection : frequently intro- 
duced by at, at enlm, at vero, at lortasse. (The reply, partly conces- 
sive, frequently has et qnidem, quidem, true but, aye but.) 
At enlm eadem Stoid praodpaa dicunt, quae bona IstL Dlcnnt 1111 

quidem, sed lis vltam beatam complerl negant. (Cic.) 
Allud esse oenset gaudere, allad noa dolere. £t quidem, inquit, velie- 
menter errat. (Cic.) 

(r) The indicatives, licet, licebit, often introduce a conces^on (the 
verb dependent being in subjunctive by § 672). 
Quamvls licet insectemur istos, metuo ne sdi plillosoplii sint. (Cic.) 

(d) In Lucretius and post-Ciceronian writers (rarely in Livy) 
quamvls is found with indicative. 

Brat inter eos dlgnltate regla, quamvls earebat nomliie. (Nep.) 
QoamylB Interddit alter, pro se proque Bemo, qui mlbi restat, erit. 

(Ov.) 
[In some sentences quamvlB clearly qualifies the adjective only, e.g. 
Nee auctor quamvls audad fodnorl deerat. (Liv.) 
Quod commodum eat, ezspeotate fkolnus, quam yoltis Improbum; 
Tbicam tamea ^aBpeotationem (mminm. (Cic.)]] 

(e) The imperative is used with modo in concessions. 

Quern quidem ego aetutom, modo tob absistlte, cogam flaterL (Ov.) 



Indicative, especially in comparative sentences^ and 

with dum. 

679 Some adjectival sentences i^ith the indicative are given merely to 
contrast with final adjectival sentences. 

The indicative expresses a fact or simple definition, Sec. 
without any signification of purpose, 

[Such a signification of purpose may be conveyed by the future parti- 
ciple with the indicative (or any other) mood of sum. (See 61 a.)] 

Continued on p, 279 
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680 1* With relative adjectiye (qnlsut Is, who is to^ <was to). Such 
sentences are not commonly negative : in provisoes the negative is ne. 

Habeo qnem faglam : quern seqnar non habeo. (Quint) 

KlBl pro amldtia qui hoc Antonio dlceret. (Cic.) 

Hominl natnra raUonem dedlt, qua regerentur anlml appetltus. (Cic.) 

Scrlbebat Aellus oratlones, quas alll dlcerent. (Cic.) 

Par pro pari referto, quod eam mordeat. (Ter.) 

Flerlque rem Idoneam, de qua quaeratur, et homines dlgnos, quUmscnm 

disseratur, putant. (Cic.) 
In eo Tldistl multum, quod praefinlstl quo ne idurls emerem. (Cic.) 

682 2. With a connective adverb : 

ut, utl, thaty in order that, quo (usually with a comparative) ; 

in negative sentences, ut ne, ne, and 

after expressions of hindrance, opposition, &c. quomlnus and 
quln^, the latter being used when the principal sentence also is negative 
or quasi-negative. 

(a) General usage. 

Esse oportet, ut vivas; non Vlvere, ut edas. (Comif.) 

Utroque tempore Ita me gessl, ne tlbl pudoxl, ne regno tuo, ne gemtl 

Uacedonum essem. (Liv.) 
Aocusatores multos esse In dvltate utile est, ut metu eontineatnr 

audada : verom tamen hoc Ita est utile, ut ne plane tnludamur 

ah aocusatorlhus. (Cic.) 
Tantum vide ne hoc tempore Istl ohesse allquld posslt. (Cic.) 
Adnltar, ne frustra tos hanc spem de me conceperltis« (Liv.) 
Scilptum erat, ut ad ludoa omnia paraiet neve conmiltteret ut firustra 

Ipse properasset. (Cic.) 
Ohducuntnr llhro aut cortlce trund, quo slnt a frlgorlbus et calorlhua 

tutlores. (Cic.) 
Caesar cognovit per Afiranlum stare^ quo minus proello dlmlcaretnr. 

(Caes.) 
Hon recusaho, quomlnus omnes mea scrlpta legant. (Cic.) 
NU verbl, pereas quin finrtlter, addam. (Hor.) 
yix mllltes temperavere anlmls, quln extemplo Impetnm Ikoerent. 

(Liv.) 
{b) The subordinate clause is often in place of object or subject to 
the principal verb. 

Verres rogat et orat DolaheUam, ut ad Neronem prolidscatur. (Cic.) 
Decrevlt senatus, ut L. Oplxnlus vlderet, nequid respuUlca detrlmentl 

caperet. (Cic.) , . 

Ne quid f erretur ad populum patres tenuere : plehes vldt nt qulntum 

eosdem trlhunos crearent. (Liv.) 
Justitiae primum munus est, ut ne oui quls noceat, nisi laoesdtaB 

mjurla. (Cic.) 
Prozimum est, ut doceam deorum provldentia mundum admlnlstrarL 

(Cic) 

Continued on p, a8o 
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MiBi quondam pro amldtla : qui hoc Antonio dixit. 

Homlnl natura rationem dedit ; qua re^rontur anlml appetitus. 

Scribeliat Aelius orationes, qnas alii dicebant. 

TTnnm id Isonnm est, quo mellor anlmua efflcietur. (Sen.) 

Ezpressae sunt ex unjois cujusque damno, dolore, inconunodo, calami- 

tate, injuria publicae a praetore formulae, ad quas privata lis 

adcommodatur. (Cic.) 
Lidti sunt usque adeo, quoad se efflcere posse afbltraliantur : supra 

adjedt Aesclirlo. (Cic.) 



1 Note to § 68i* 
881 Qoin, like ut, is also used in consecutive (§§ 704, 706) and dependent 
interrc^tive (§ 754) sentences. The following is a summary of the general 
usage of certain verbs : 

Verbs oi forbidding^ hindering^ opposing^ with or without a negative or 
its equivalent) may be followed by ne or quomlnus^ or an infinitive (with 
or without an accus.) ; 

verbs of opposing, refraining^ neglecting, doubting, alMst, &c. may, if 
negative or quasi-negative, be followed by quin ; 

non duMto, &c* also by an ace. and infinitive ; 

dubito is followed by a dependent interrogative an, an non. (Madvig.) 



Comparative sentences may here be noticed: they are intro- 
duced by correlative adjectives or adverbs; e.g. tantus...quantus, tarn 
...quam, sic.ut; sometimes the demonstrative is omitted; sometimes 
the verb of the clause. (Other comparative sentences with ut in § 715.) 

I. With adjective or adverb in positive or superlative degree. 

Tanta est apud eos^ quanta maxima potest esse, morum studiorumque 

distantia. (Cic.) 
Locoxum nuda nomlna et quanta dabitur lirevitate ponentur< (Plin.) 
Jugurtha quam maximas potest copias armat. (Sail.) 
Ver1>a quam potes amblguis callidus abde notis. (Ov.) 
Tenuit locum tam din, quam ferre potuit laborem. (Cic.) 
Praeda Inde majore, quam quanta belli fama fUerat, revecta, ludos fecit. 

(Liv.) 
Grata ea res, ut quae maxlme penatui unquam fait. (Liv.) 

a. With adjective or adverb in comparative degree, eo...quod, 00 
...quo, in proportion... as ; quam, than. (For priusquam, see § 699.) 
Eaec eo facUius magnam partem aestatls faciebant, quod nostras naves 

tempestatibus detinebantur. (Caes.) 
Quo quisque est sollertior et ingenioslor, hoc docet iracundius et labo- 

riosius. (Cic.) 
Quo minus Ingenio possum, subsidium mlM dUlgentiam comparavi. 

(Cic.) 
Keo nunc quidem viris desldero adulescentis ; non plus quam adules- 

cens tauri aut elephanti desiderabam. (Cic.) 
Antonio, quam est, toIo pejus esse. (Cic.) 

Continued onp, 381 
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6M (c) In sentences restrictive of a preceding statement. 

lta...ut, cum eo ut, vnth the precaution that. ..must, provided that : 
Ita ne, Ita at ne. Compare § 714. 
AcceplmuB (Caesazis) condldones sed ita at ramoveat ixraeaidla ex Ub 

loclB viae oocaiMLTlt. (Cic. ) 
Atq:n0 Ita mentltar, slo vertB fidn. r«miBoet» prtmo ne medium, medio ne 

dlscrepet imam. (Hor.) 
LanavlnlB civitas data saoraqae sua reddita com eo at aedes locoMine 

Sospitae Junonls commonls LanaviniB monioipibas com popnlo 

Somano eeset. (Liv.) 

586 (<0 -^ thing, about which fear is felt, is expressed by a sentence 
with at, if it is wished ; with ne, if it is dreaded. (In English that not 
corresponds to at, lest or that to ne.) Ne non is also used for ut, 
especially when the principal sentence is negative. 

O paer, at sis vltalis, metoo, et majoram ne aiii* amicae Mgore to 

ferlat. (Hor.) 
Bem ftomentazlam, at latia commode sapportari posiet, timere ae 

dicebant. (Caes.) 
Vereor ne Bomam, Bio oonctantilraa noMs, Hannilwill ao Foenis toties 

servaTerlnt majores nostn. (Liv.) 
Tlmeo, ne non impetrem. (Cic.) 

Similarly Tide ne non ait, Tide at ait, Perhaps it is not^ Tide ne sit^ 
Perhaps it is. (For another meaning of these expressions see § 683.) 

Malta istiaa modi dicantar in soliolia, aed credere omnia Tide ne non att 

neoeme. (Cic.) 
Brat, 8i ci^aaqaam, certe taam nilUl praeter Tirtntem Sn iMmia dicere. 

'Videnemagi8,*inqaam, 'taamftierit.' (Cic.) 

688 (0 ^^th ne, nSdom, much less. 

This usage arises from the prevention of the occurrence of the greater 
event being rhetorically regarded as the purpose of the occurrence of the 
less event. 

Ylx in ipsia tectia fiigaa Inflrma Taletadlne Titatnr : nedom in maxi att 

fjaiclle abeaae ab injuria temporia. (Cic.) 
Qoerebantur consulea belliooaoa ambo Tlroa, qui Tiel in pace tramialUa 

bellum excitaxe poasent, nedom in b^o reapirare ciTitatem forent 

paaaarL (Liv.) 
Qniiype aecundae rea aapientiam animoa fatlgant, ne lUi eoxroptia mori- 

baa Tietoriae temperarent. (Sail.) 

690 (/) Purpose not of the principal action itself, but of the mention of 
the action ; especially, with ne dicam, in suggesting, while declining to 
make, a stronger statement. The present subjunctive is chiefly used. 
He longior aim, Tale. (Cic.) 

Qnando qaidem est apad te Tlrtati bonoa, at benefldo tnleria a me, qood 
minia nequiati, treoenti cosJaraTimua principea jaTentatia n^^wi^T^v*^ 
at In te bao Tia graaearemur. (Liv.) 
Batia Inoonalderati ftiit, ne dicam aadada, rem oUam ez iUia attingere. 

(Cic.) 
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685 3* Some colloquial phrases may perhaps belong to the class of com- 
parative sentences. 

[a) With (luantum, which is either relative or perhaps interrogative ; 

inno et luoemlB Medtis adnaoes Immano quantum discreiiat. (Hor.) 

Mlmm quam inimicoB Ibat, ut ego objorgarem. (Cic.) 

Fhaedrla, incredlbilest quantum erum anteeo saplentSa. (Ten) 

(b) With quam qualified by an adverb prefixed. (This usage, e.g. 
mire quam, is probably the result of attraction for mlrum quam: the 
whole expression being adverbial, each member is made adverbial^.) 

Mire quam Ullus lod non modo ubub, eed etiam cogitatlo d^lectat. (Cic.) 
Sucdamatum est el frequenter a mllitlbuB Yentidianis, nam sues valde 

quam paucos habet. (D. Brut.) 
Hand focUe ftiit ea quae objioerentur memoria complecti, pleraque enlm 

oppido quam parva erant. (Liv.) 

687 4. Similar (to the above-named uses of quantum, quam, ut, § 683) 
is the use, in the early language, of ut in phrases which may be either 
relative or interrogative. (Comp. § 753.) 

{a) Satin' ut, * tolerably.' 

Satin', ut oblltus f&i ttbi me nazraviBse 7 (Plaat.) ' 
Satin' ut meminit Ubertatia 7 (Plaut. ) 

(b) Vide ut is used to express surprise. It is preceded by boo or 
fflud. 

Hoc Bis Tide, ut palpatur: nullust, quando occeplt, blandior. (Plaut.) 
O illud vide, OB ut BlM distorslt camufez. (Ter.) 

(For ut after vide in a reported question, § 75o*) 

889 A climax or anticlimax may be expressed directly in the indicative; 
especially by ne...quldem, non modo... sed etiam, &c., and in post- Augus- 
tan writers adeo (adeo non, so much less), 

Lepldo quldem numquam placnit «z Italia ezlre : Tallo multo minus. 

(Cic.) 
Haee igltnr sapiens non susclplet rel publlcae causa : ne res puUlca 

quldem pro se susdlpl yolet. (Cic.) 
Bies autem non modo non levat luctum hunc, sed etiam auget. (Cic.) 
Apolllnls oracula numquam ne mediocrl quldem culquam, non modo 

prudenti probata sunt. (Cic.) 
Ht^uB totius temporls fortunam nee deflere quldem quisquam satiB digne 

potult, adeo nemo ezprlmere verbis potest. (Veil.) 

691 So with non dloo, non dlcam, of a weaker statement, which the speaker 
rejects in favour of a stronger one. 
Incredlbile ac simile portenti est, quonam modo ilia tam multa quam 

pauds, non dlco menslbus sed dlebus, eflUderlt. (Cic.) 
mill est In ea urbe contra banc rem publlcam non dlco &ctum, sed nlMl 

omnino excogltatnm. (Cic.) 

^ Comp. ftera Idpwros OavfAaffroO oaov, davficuFTus <os x^^P^* &c. 
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692 3. An event expected and purposed. 

. li {a) With dnm, until^ rarely donee, qnoad ; in present and im- 
perfect tenses only. (In English the subjunctive is b«t expressed by 
using '' shall y ^ should^ ^ can^ ^ could ;^ or by a periphrasis; eg. dnm 
venlat, venlret, ' to allow ofbis comings ' to enable him to come.^') 

EaoBpecta, amabo te, dum AtUcnm conTonlam. (Cic.) 

Dum relicuae naves eo convenlrent, ad horam nonam In ancorls ezopeo- 

tavlt. (Caes.) 
Mnlta beUo passus, dum conderet uxbem Inferretque deos lAtlo. 

(Verg.) 
Actia pugna te duce per pueros hostlll more refertur, donee alterutnun 

yeiox victoria fronde coronet. (Hor.) 
Spamlnondas exeroebatur pluzlmum currendo et luctando ad eum ^•nwrw^ 

quoad stans complect! posset atque contendere. (Nep.) 

(b) Sometimes the subjunctive implies not strictly that an action 
is purposed, but that it is expected and counted on (dum, ^<while*)^ 

Nihil delude moratus rex quattnor milla armatomm, dum recens texror 
esset, Scotussam mislt. (Liv.) 

694 {c) Sometimes (chiefly in Livy and later historians) with donee, *sif 
long aSf* *until,^ the subjunctive is used of facts; where the indicative 
would have been used in earlier writers. Only in present and imperfect 
and (rarely) pluperfect tenses. (Comp. § 710. ) 

miiil sane trepidabant eleplianti, doneo contlnentl yeiut ponte WLg^ 
rentur ; primus erat pavor, quum, s61uta ab ceteris fate. In altum 
raperentur. Ibl urgentes inter se, cedentibus extremis ab aqtia^ 
trepldationis allquantum edebant, donee quletem Ipse timer drenin- 
spectantlbus aquam fedsset. (Liv.) 

696 (d) ' So long as * = ^provided that,'' ' i/ only; ' dum, dum modo (in 
negative sentences dum ne, dummodo ne)j with present or imperfect 
tenses. 

Bum res maneant, yezba flngant arbitratu sue. (Cic.) 

Vox Ula dira et abominanda, ^Oderint dum metuant.' Sullano sclas 
saeculo scriptam. Oderint 7 quid 7 dum pareant 7 non. dum pro- 
bent 7 non. quid ergo 7 dum timeant. 81c neo amarl quldem 
vellem. (Sen.) 

Quicquid vis esto, dummodo nil recites. (Mart.) 

Multl omnia recta et bonesta neglegunt, dusmiodo potentiam conse- 
quantur. (Cic.) 

Tmltpamlni, patres conscrlpti, turbam inconsnltam, dum ego ne Imiter 
trlbunos, (Liv.) 
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693 The indicative mood is used with quam dlu, 40 long as; dnm, donee, 
quoad, until, twJbiljt, jo long aty of a simple expression of fact. 
The pluperfect appears not to be used in these sentences. 

z. (a) * Until :^ donee (doolenm), quoad ; and sometimes dum. 

Usque eo tlmui, donee ad rejldundos Judlces Yenimus. (Cic.) 
mio In senatu ftiit eo die, quoad senatue dlmlssus est. (Cic.) 
MUii quldem usque cnrae erit, quid a^^, dum, quid egezls, sciero. 

(Cic.) 

696 (^) * While ' = * jo long ^ j,' * all the time that ;' dum, donee, quam- 
dlu, quoad. The tense in both clauses is usually the same. 

Neque enlm, dum enon voliiBeum, ^winrnm meum Tidebatis. (Cic.) 

Hoe feci, dum lienlt ; intermiel, quoad non lieuit. (Cic.) 

nt aegroU), dum anlma est, spes esse dieltmr, bIo ego, quoad Pompelus 

in Italia fait, sperare non destiti. (Cic.) 
Donee gratus eram tibi, Persarum Tigui rege beatior. Donee non alia 

maglB anisti, Bomana ylgui darior ma. (Hon) 
Qnamdiu qulsquam erit, qui te defendere audeat, yiTes. (Cic.) 

697 M ^ While ^ i.e. */« the time thati* dum with present tense (though 
qualifying past actions), rarely with other tenses. (The indicative 
present is usually retained even in clauses dependent on infinitives and 
subjunctives.) 

Of time only, without any notion of purpose. 

An event expected is sometimes treated as if it occupied the period of waiting. 

Dum Yeniunt amici, solus. Alio procul stante, multa seeum animo 
▼olutans, Inambulavlt. (Liv.) 

HuUlB OTldentibus eausis obiere, dum ealoiantur matutino, duo Cae- 
sares, Q. Aemilius Lepidus Jam egredlens, incusso poUice limlnl 
cubicnli ; 0. AufOstiUB egressus, eum in senatum iret, offense pede 
In eomitio; Cn. Baebius Tampbilus, eum a puero quaesisset 
boras; L. Tuecius medicus, dum mulsi potlonem baurit; Appiua 
Saufeius, e balineo xeversus, eum mulsum bibisset OTumque sor- 
beret; &c. (Plin.) 

Dum baee Veils agebantur, interim arx Bomae Oapitoliumque in In- 
genti periculo fOit. (Liv.) 

(d) * While ^ = ^in consequence of? 

In has eiadls Ineldimus, dum metui quam earl esse et dillgl malulmus. 

(Cic.) 
Zta muller, dum pauea maneipia zetineze volt, fbrtunas omnes per- 

dldlt. (Cic.) 
Vemm ego liberius altiusque proeessi, dum mo dTltatis momm piget 

taedetque. (Sail.) 
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093 X. An event expected and its occurrence, or prior oc- 
currence, prevented; with qnam fqnam Bon) aibfr (a) pilii*, 
*nt«, (fi) poUns, and the like. Wbeo Uie principal sentence is nega- 
tive, the occunence or prior occurrence of the event is not prevented, 
but secured (rarely, if ever, in perfect tense). 
(a) Haereni In tergo Koiuuiiis prlna, qnam toTM portanm otiliw- 

lentOT, T«lat Bsmlna nno Irromiilt. (Liv.) 
Ii Tldellcat auMquMU veiilat In Pentnm, llttaroa *A. On. Fompetmi 

inltMt. (Cic.) 
Bod non ante datam dsKetla mo«nftnu urban qnam voa Olra fluDN 

ambasaa anbtgat malla abanmwe mensM. (Verg.) 
Ad mtrem amieoiqna «)n« non prlaa dMtlttt mittera, qnam pao«m com 

Ua oonSimaret. (Li v.) 
Sometimes (in Livy, &c.] without any accessory notion of purpose. 
Panda tiuta dlabna, qnam ayncniaa cvwantnr, OtaeUtaa In AtHcA 

700 (^) ^"loa Sleatea pnpeUiu eat omnia patlaa, qnam canwdot delenJM 
tyiannldla indicant. (Cic.) 
Brlplat qnivla oonloa elUna mlhl qnam ta eaatunptnm caaaa nnoa 
panperet. (Hor.) 
So with nt also : 
Knlti ox pl«lM, apa amlaaft, poUna qnam ut omdarontar ttaliuda 
^"'""", eaplUbna obvolntla m In Tibadm prawl]>itAv*'<i»t- 

(Uf.) 

CHAPTER XX. 

USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD TO EXPRESS 
CAUSJnON: with contrasted use of indicative. 

(E) Consecutive subjunctive. 
The consecutive subjunctive expresses an action viewed as 
racteristic of persons or things, or as the natural result 
ither actions or of qualities. 
Tor the distinctive use of tenses, see § 633. 
,. With relative adjective, e.g. 

ini=nt Is, 'JD that be,' 'nub that be,^ 'the land of ^rim M,' 
b ptriottt as:' in negative sentences qnlaim; or, if tbeprin- 
. sentence is negative, or quasi-negative, qnln (or qui non'). Also 
= qno tempore. Especially frequent 

[n) after demonstratives (la, talla, tsAtni, &c.) or adjectives of 
ity; 



se, rarely for anj 
gum is used. 
rUirmed «nf. lU 
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699 a. With qjuaa after prtuf, ante, oittni, &c. ; 

(a) Of a ^mple statement of the subsequent occurrence of one 
event to another, as a fact. The imperfect is rarely used, the pluperfect 
never. 

Ante tolt (amor), tntl qnam oemUnus bostem. (Propert.) 

Haee Iwna, is, qui testamentom feeerat, Heraolio, ante aUqnanto qnam 

eat mortana, omnia ntenda ac poaaldenda tradlderat. (Ctc.) 
Keqne inrlua fogere destltemnt, qnam ad flumen Bhennm mUIla paa- 

annm ex eo loco drdter qnlnqne pervenemnt. (Caes.) 
Hon defeitlgahor ante, qnam llloram anclpltla vlaa rationesque et pro 

onmllmB et contra omnia disputandl percepero. (Cic.) 
Hemtnrla ntimnr prlna, qnam dldidmna, oujna ea cansa ntilitatla 

liabeamna. (Cic.) 

(ii) Occasionally the indicative is found, even though the occur- 
rence denoted is a matter to be prevented. 

Sed, me dlna fldina, mnlto dtlna meam aalutem pro te abjeeno, qnam 
Gn. Elaneli aalntem tarMUdeio eonteatioal toaa. (Cic.) 

701 (s) '^^^ ^^^^^ simple connexion of like expressions is found in the 
infinitive, participle, &c. 

Addlt Fompeins ae prina ocdram Irl a Clodio qnam me vlolatnm Irl. 

(Cic.) 
Doleo te sapientla praedltnm prope alngnlarl non tnla bonis delectari 

potlna qnam allenia malia laborare. (Cic.) 
Nonne tibi adlizmavi qnldvla me potina perpeeanmm qnam ex Italia ad 

beUnm civile exitnmm ? (Cic.) 
Conatltnnnt Ulo potina ntendnm oonBlllo qnam ant deditionla ant pads 

snbenndam oondidonem. (Caes.) 



Indicative with relatives: also with qnod, nt. 

703 The indicative is used for simple definitions of existing per- 
sons or things or classes (qnl, ^wbo,^ ^'whoever;'' cum, *at which 
timey. 

After such expressions as snnt qnl, the indicative is unusual (except 
in the earlier writers and poets), unless an adjective of number or defi- 
nition be added, as mnlti snnt qnl 

706 89. Tborins satla valnit in popnlaxl genere dioendi, is, qnl agmm pnb-> 
Ileum vltiosa et inntlll lege vectigall levavit. (Cic.) 
^^cnms non satis polltns est lis artlbns, qnas qnl tenent, emdltl 
appeUantnr. (Cic.) 
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Campani majora in defecttone <Uliq,n6raiit, quam qnilnu ignosci iK>a8et. 

(Liv.) 
Haec est una contentio, quae adKuc perxnanserlt. (Cic.) 
Solus es, 0. Caesar, cujus in victoria ceclderlt nemo nisi armatos. 

(Cic.) 
O fortunate adulescens, qui tnae ylrtutls Homerum praeconem In- 
veneris. (Cic.) 
^ Erlt Iliad profecto tempns, cnm tn fortisstml viri ma^tndinem anlml 
deslderes. (Cic.) 
In id saeculnm Romnli cecidit aetas, com Jam plena Oraecia poetamm 
et muslcomm esset. (Cic.) 

706 (Jf) after assertions of odstence or non-existenoe (est qui, est eiun, 
est quod, &c.) ; 

Stmt qui discessnm animi a corpore ptttent esse mortem. (Cic.) 
Est qnatenus amidtlae darl yenia possit. (Cic.) 
Fait antea tempos, cam Qsrmanos Qalli virtnte soperarent. (Caes.) 
Quotas igltur est quisque qui somnils pareat, qui Intellegat, qui meml- 

nerit? (Cic.) 
Nee quisquam rex Persarum potest esse, qui non ante Magorom dis- 

cipllnam sdentiamque perceperit. (Cic.) 
Heso la Slcllia tota ullum argenteum yas fulsse, quin Vexres conqni- 

sierit, Inspezerit, quod placltum sit, abstulerlt. (Cic.) 
In castello nemo fuit omnium militum, quin yulneraretur. (Caes.) 

708 (0 occasionally without any special introduction. 

At ille nesdo qui, qui in scholls nominaxi solet, mllle et octoginta 

stadia quod abesset yidebat. (Cic.) 
L. Ploazlus erat yir acer et qui plus in eo, ne posset dedpl, quam In 

fide Siculorum reponeret. (Cic.) 
Et quldem saepe quaerimus yerbum latinum, par Oraeco, et quod idem 

yaleat: bic nihil fUit quod quaereremus. (Cic.) 
In enodandis nominibus, yos Stoid, quod miserandum sit, laboratis. 

(Cic.) 

710 {d) In relative sentences, restricting (e.g. by way of proviso) a general 
assertion ; especially with qui quldem, qui mode. 

Omnium quldem oratorum, quos quldem ego cognoyerim, acutissimiun 

Judlco Q. Sertorlum. (Cic.) 
Seryus est nemo, qui mode tolerabUlcondidone sit senritutis, qui non 

audaciam dylum perborrescat. (Cic. ) 
Epicurus se unus, quod sdam, saplentem proflterl est ausus. (Cic.) 
Feto igltur abs te, ut omnibus rebus, quod sine molestia tua £Busere 

possis, d commodes. (Cic.) 
Tu, quod tuo commodo fiat, quam prlmum yeUm yenias, (Cic.) 
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ITtnun tibl coxmnodnm est, ellge. (Cic.) 

Virtus est una altlsslmls defiza radlcllms, quae nunquam' t1 ulla labe- 

faetarl potest. (Cic.) 
Heu me misernm, qui tuoxn anlmum ez anlmo spectaTl meo. (Ter.) 
Fortunatus Ullus ezltns, qui ea non vldlt, quum flerent, quae praevidlt 

futura. (Cic.) 
Losguxn illud tempus cum non ero, magls me movet, quam hoc exl- 

guum. (Cic.) 
Sentontiam meam tu fiudlllme perspicere potulstl Jam a1> illo tempore, 

cum In Cumanum mXM obYiam venistl. (Cic.) 



707 Sunt multi, qui eripiunt allis, quod aliis largiantur. (Cic.) 
Est cui cognomen corvus habere dedit. (Prop.) 
Multi anni sunt, cum M. Fadlus In meo acre est, et a me dlligitur 

propter summam suam himianitatem. (Cic.) 
Sed inddunt saepe tempera, cum ea, quae mazlme vldentur dlgna esse 

Justo homine, commutantur fiuntque contraria. (Cic.) 
Fnit cum hoc dici poterat: ^Patridus enim eras et a liheratorihus 

patriae ortus : ' nimc consulatus non generis, ut ante, sed virtutls 

praemlum. (Liv.) 
Quicquam honum est, quod non eum, qui id possldet, mellorem fiidt ? 

(Cic.) 
Mihi liher esse non videtur, qui non allquando nihil aglt. (Cic.) 

709 Necesse est multos tlmeat, quem multi tlment. (i^aber. ap. Sen.) 
Quem per arbltmm clrcumvenlre non posses, cujus de ea re proprlum 
non erat Judicium, hunc per Judicem condemnahis, cuJus de ea re 
nullxmi est arhitrlum 7 ( Cic.) 
Ke quo nomine quldem appellare vos deheam, solo. Gives? qui a 
patria vestra desdstis. An mllltes 7 qui Imperlum auspldumque 
abnulstls, sacramenti rellglonem ruplstls. (Liv.) 



711 In the indicative a limitation of the principal sentence by a relative 
clause is stated without assumption, as a description of existing persons, 
facts, &c. 

(a) With simple relative ; sometimes with quidem, modo added. 

Catonem vero quis nostrorum oratorum, qui quidem nunc sunt, legit ? 

(Cic.) 
QnlB ignorat, qui modo umquam medlocrlter res istas sdre cnravit, quin 
trla Graecorum genera slnt 7 (Cic.) 
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712 2. With a connective adverb: nt, in negative ut non, *so 
that.., is not;^ or, if the principal sentence is negative, or quasi- 
negative, guin. 

(a) Non Is 68, CatUlna, ut to pudor umquam a tnxpitudiiie zevocarlt. 

(Cic.) 
Bellcaos Ita pertserritos egenmt, ut non prius ftiga deflistereait, auam 

In conspecttun agmlnls nostrl venlssent. (Caes.) 
Haac oratlonem habuit taata constaatia vods atqne mltnB, ut non es 

Tlta sed ex domo In domuxn videretur mlgrare. (Nep.) 
Nunauam tarn malo est Siculis, quln aU<|uld facete et commode dicaat. 

(Cic.) 
. Litteras ad te numquam haliul cui darem, quln dederlm. (Cic.) 
Trevlzl totius hlemls nullum tempus Intermisenmt, quln trans Tt^aniiTn 
legates mltterent. (Caes.) 

(If) The subordinate clause is often in place of subject or object 
to the principal sentence. 

Tantum abest ut nostra mlremur, ut usque eo dlfflcUes ac morosi slmus, 

ut nobis non satis foclat ipse Demosthenes. (Cic.) 
Mos est bomlnum, ut noUnt eundem plurlbus rebus excellere. (Cic.) 
Saepe fit, ut 11, qui debent, non respondeant ad tempus. (Cic.) 
Ke deus quidem potest facere, ut qui vlzit non vizerit, qui bonores 

gessit non gesserit, ut bis dena vlglntl non sint. (Plin.) 
Ad Appii Glaudli senectutem accedebat etiam ut caecus esset. (Cic.) 
XTbi Varus restitit, et quis esset aut quid yellet quaesiylt, Fablns 

bumerum apertum gladlo appetit, paulumque afiiit, quln Varum. 

luterfloeret. (Caes.) 
Facere non possum, quln cotidie litteras ad te mittam, ut tuas ao- 

ciplam. (Cic.) 

714 (c) In sentences restrictive of a preceding statement: ut fiiciam= 
* whilst yet doings* ut non fiEiciam, &c. * without doing,* &c. TTie prin- 
cipal sentence often has ita. (Compare § 684.) 

CiOus ego ingenium ita laudo ut non pertlmescam, ita probo ut me ab 
eo delectari Cadlius quam dedpi putem posse. (Cic.) 

Non ita pxldem spondees stabiles in Jmra patema recepit commodus et 
patiens, non ut de sede secunda oederet aut quarta sodaliter. 

(Hor.) 

Qnis est qui yelit, ut neque dillgat quemquam, nee ipse ab ullo dlllgatur, 
in omnium renun abundantla TlTere ? (Cic.) 

(d) In concessive sentences: ut (ut non), ^supposing thtxt^ ^even 
ifi The subordinate clause is usually put first. (Compare § 676.) 

Ut fuerls dlgnior quam Flandus, (de que ipso tecum ita contendaxn 
paulo post, ut conservem dignitatem tuam,) non competitor, sed 
populus In culpa est. (Cic.) 

QuotuB quisque juris pentus est, ut eos anmeres, qui TOlunt esse ? 

(Cic.) 
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CeuBOoras caiuuui stipendfis mlBBomm cognoscebant, et cqJiiB nondum 
Justa mlsslo vlBa esset, Ita Jufldnrandum adigebant : 'Ez till antml 
sententla, tu ez edicto C. Glaudl, T. Semproni censonmi In proTln- 
dam Maoedonlam redlbis, quod sine dolo xnalo fiicere poterls/ (Li v.) 

Frodldistl et te et 111am mlseraxn, quod qiildem In te fait. (Ter.) 

(Jf) With doubled forms of relative, and those with cunqoe at- 
tached, e.g. qnlsqnlB, utat, quamqnam, qulcnnqne; also uter. 
Sed quoqno modo Ulud so habet, liaec qnerella Testra nlbllTalet. (Cic.) 
Qnldqnld Id est, tlmeo Danaos et dona ferentls. (Verg.) 
Delotarl copias, quantaecnnque sunt, nostras esse duco. (Cic.) 
Qulcquld est, ublcunque est, quodcunque aglt, renldet Egnatlus. (Catull.) 
Potest onmlno hoc esse fiilsum, potest yerum, sed, utnun est, non est 

mlrabUe. (Cic.) 
Utcnnque ferent ea facta mlnores, vlncet amor patriae. (Verg.) 
Bomanl, quamqnam Itlnere et proello fessl erant, tamen Metello in- 

structl Intentlque obvlam procedunt. (Sail.) 



713 Subordinate sentences denoting a fact, and themselves forming, or 
placed in apportion to, the subject or object of a verb (except a verb 
of feeling or sayings cf. § 535), are often put in the indicative mood 
with quod. (For other sentences with quod see §§ 740 — 744*) 
Acddlt perlnoommode, quod eum nusquam vldlstl. (Cic.) 
Te nee quod dies ezllt censurae, nee quod coUega maglstratu abllt, nee 

lez, nee pudor, coercet. (Liv.) 
Eumenl Inter Macedonas vlYentl multum detrazlt, quod allenae erat 

dvltatls. (Nep.) 
Praetereo quod Ulam slbl domum sedemque deleglt. (Cic.) 
Fedt humanlter Llclnlus, quod ad me mlsso senatu yesperi yenlt. (Cic.) 
Super belli Latinl metum Id quoque accesserat, quod trlglnta jam 

Jurasse populos satis constabat. (Liv.) 

Often also such sentences are in apposition to an oblique case : 
^oc uno praestamus yel mazlme ferls, quod ezprlmere dlcendo sensa 
possumus. (Cic). 



715 Facts explaining or defining a statement are often expressed by the 
indicative with ut, * ^j.' Thus a sentence with ut is found — 

(a) Defining the order or degree: ut=*^?j,' ^according as^ ^just 
as,'' The principal sentence often has Ita, sic, perlnde, pro. 

&s, slcut erant nuntlata, ezposltls, consul de rellglone patres consu- 

lult. (Liv.) 
Ut sementem fecerls, Ita metes. (Cic.) 
Id, prout cujusque Ingenlum erat, Interpretabantur. (Liv.) 

(b) Adducing a fact to be allowed for ; ut, prout, pro eo ut, *• in 
proportion to <ujbat^ ^ allofiving for <wbat.^ In early language also praeut, 

* compared nvitb,'' 

At 111 quldem, ut popull Bomanl aetas est, senes; ut Athenlenslum 
saeda numerantur, adulescentes debent ylderl. (Cic.) 
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nt non confexam Yitam toam cnm UUhb, (neaue enlm est conferanda,^ 

hoc IpBum conferam, quo tu te supexlordm flngls. (Cic.) 
In qulT^ns ut errayerlm, legentes tamen non deoepl, Indieata tt divarsa 

oplnlone. (Quint.) 
Vemm ut boo non Bit, tamen praedanun speetacnlnm miM p r opo m o, 

modo te concessore spectare lioeat. (Cic.) 
Ut enlm rationem Plato nnllam adferret, (vide quid homlni tzUniain,) 

Ipsa auotOTitate me jEhmgeret. (Cic.) 

{e) So of an impossible supposition put interrogatively. 

Hlclne ut a nobis boo tantum argentl autoat tam aperte Irxldena? 

emori berde satius est. (Ter.) 
Egone ut te Interpoilem 7 ne boo quldem Tdlem. (Cic.) 
Quanquam quid loquor? te ut ulla res frangat? tu ut unquam te 

corrlgas 7 tu ut ullam ftigam medltere 7 utlnam tlbi Istam mentem 

dl immortales dulnt. (Cic.) 
Inultus ut tu rlserls Cotyttla YoU;ata7 (Hor.) 



(F) Subjunctive of attendant circumstances. 

716 The subjunctive with cum is in some of its uses very peculiar, but 
appears to be referable, like the preceding class, to the fact or event be- 
ing presented to the mind not as a mere definition of the time of the 
principal action, but as a cause or a possible cause of its occurrence, 
at least in the form in which it actually occurred. 

(F) The subjunctive expresses a real action, viewed as the 
attendant cause or circumstance, under, or notwithstand- 
ing, which other actions or events take place. 

718 1. With relative adjective: qui, ^'masmucb as be^ ^although be^ 
(qui praesertlm, * and that though he^) ; often with ut, ut pote, quippe, 
prefixed. So also ut ubi, &c. 

Feccasse mibl videor, qui a te discesserim. (Cic.) 
Me caecum, qui baeo ante non vlderim 1 (Cic.) 
Nosmet ipsi, qui Lgrcurgei a prlndpio folssemus, quotldie demitigamur. 

(Cic.) 
ReUgione tactus bospes, qui onmia onperet rite Ha^ta, extemido de- 
ficendit ad Tiberim. (Liv.) 
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Se4 mehercule, ut anUleia nune ae caiua lialMt, etil bastexno sermoxM 
labefactata est, mlM tamen videtur eise TerlBBlina. (Cic.) 

Compararat Sthenius argentl tiene facti, prout Tbermitanl bomlnia 
facilitates ferebant, satis. (Cic.) 

(r) Making a concesaon : ut. . .Ita, * although \ .^yet,'^ (For quam- 
qoam, ntcuiKiue, &c. see § 711 (^) : for etsi, ettamsl, § 650 r.) 

Venua ut errare, ml Plancl, potulstl, (quia enlm Id efltigerlt?) sle 

dedpl te non potnlsse quia nou Tldet 7 (Cic.) 
Sasnntliil, nt a proeUls qvletem Itabuerant, Ita non nocte, n<»i die, 

nnqmun oessaTerant ab opere. (Liv.) 

(d) Admitting the truth of what is put only as a concession or 
thought; ut, slcut, *Ar, in fact,'' 

Sit Ennlus, ut est oerte, perfectlor. (Cic.) 

Terrendl mai^ liostes erant quam fallendl, slcut terrltl sunt. (Liv.) 

(e) Explaining by reference to a pennanent habit, or to a state ; 
ut, slcut. Ut is inunediately followed by est, sunt, Sec, 

Venetonun auctorltate ftnltlml adductl, ut sunt Gallorum suMta et 

repentlna consUla, eadem de causa Treblum retlnent. (Caes.) 
Fermulta alia conliglt Clirysippus, ut est In onini lilstozla ouzlosus. 

(Cic.) 
(/) In asseverations : 

Zta TlYiam, ut mazlmos snmptus fieuslo. (Cic.) 



Indicative in relative and temporal sentences. 

717 Sentences with cmn in the indicative mood are very frequent, but 
they denote the bare time when a thing occurred, without granunatically 
implying any sort of connexion between the principal event and that 
which marks the date of its occurrence. The comic poets, and Cicero 
in certain sentences (r), use cum for * ji«r^,' where later writers, and 
Cicero as a general rule, use quonlam, or res6rt to the subjunctive. 

The indicative expresses merely the fact, without implying 
any connexion between this and that event, although such connexion 
may exist. 

719 I. (^) With relative adjective: qui = *ybr i6tf,' */jr«^j»tf^^.' Some- 
times (in Plautus, Sallust, and Livy) qulppe qui. 

Tn dies noctesque cruclarls, cul nee sat es, quod est, et Id ipsum ne 

non dlutnmum alt faturum, times. (Cic.) 
O fidam deztram Antonl, qua ille pluilmos elves traddavlt. (Cic.) 
Eabeo senectutl magnam gratlam, quae mlM sermonia avldltatem 

auzlt, pottonla et dbl sustullt^ (Cic.) 
At Jugurtha contra apem nuntlo aocepto, qulppe cul Bomae omnia 

venum ire In animo haeserat^ ad senatum legates mlttlt. (Sail.) 

Continued on p, 293 
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Castra repetnnt pavorls et tnmiatiur jam iilena, ut uU femlnae pnenqne 
et alia IxnbdUls turba permlxta esset. (Liv.) 

BcdlB candor Inlnstrlor est qnam ulliiu Ignis, qnlppe qui inmonso 
miindo tam longe lateqne conlueeat. (Cic.) 

Trilnmo plebls quaestor non pamlstl, col tans praesertim coUega pare- 

ret. (Cic.) 

720 2. With relative adjectives and adverbs: of cases frequently- 
occurring; with qnionmqne, com, ubl, sen, &c. in Livy and later 
writers (rarely, if ever, in Cicero, Caesar, or Sallust) and only in plu- 
perfect and (sometimes) imperfect. Cmn. = <wbt7iever. 

Cum In Jus duel deUtorem Yldlssent, undlque conTOlabant. (Liv.) 

Neque heredltatem onjusquam adllt, nisi cum amldtla merulsset. 

(Tac.) 

Id fetlalls ubl dlxlsset, liastam In fines eorum emlttebat. (Liv.) 

F&llQPoemen uM Iter quoplam foceret et ad dlffldlem transitu saltnm 
yenlsset, contemplatus ab onml parte lod naturam, cum solus iret, 
secum Ipse agltabat anlmo, quum comltes liaberet, ab Us quaere- 
bat, si bostls eo loco apparulsset quid caplendum consllll f oret. 

(Liv.) 

Vesoebatur et ante cenam, quocumque tempore et loco stomacbus 
deslderasset. (Suet.) 

Quocunque se Intullsset, vlctorlam secum baud dublam trabebat. (Liv.) 

Quotlens super tall negotlo consultaret, edlta domus parte ac llbertl 
unlus consdentla utebatur. (Tac.) 

Nee consul Romanus temptandls urblbus, slcunde spes aHqua se osten- 
dlsset, deerat. (Liv.) 

723 3. With (quom) cum, the subjunctive implies that the event, 
action, &c. exercises, or might exercise, an influence on the event, 
action, 6cc. named in the principal sentence. (This use is rare in 
Plautus.) 

The clause with cum usually precedes (the whole or at least the 
verb of^ the principal sentence, but sometimes is placed after it by way 
of explanation or contrast, see §§ 724, 730, 754. 

The subjunctive is used as follows : 

(a) Of actions, events, &c. recounted not as mere marks of time, 
but as essential parts of the historical narrative ; in imperfect and plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Though *when' often serves to translate cum into English, the 
effect in such sentences is best given thus ; e.g. cum redlret, ^retumin^^^ 
* as be returned;^ cum redlsset, ' halving returned^' ' on bit return.^ 
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(b) So especially where the quality displayed by the principal 
action is the antecedent to the relative. (Qul= ' such') 

SI mihl negotlum permlBlBses, qui mens amor In te est, confedBsem. 

(Cic.) 
Gonsorgltixr In conslllnm, enm Bententlas Opplanicns, <[aae tnnc erat 
potestas, palam fieri yelle dlzisBet. (Cic.) 

721 4. With relative adjectives and adverbs: of cases frequently 
occurring, or occurring not more at one time than at another; with 
qulcnmqne, cum, nbl, quoties, simul, ac, si, ut qulsque, &c., especially 
the perfect, pluperfect, and completed future tenses, in subordination 
respectively to the present, imperfect, and future in principal clause. 
CuBi=^ avheneverJ' 

Cnm ad vlUam veni, lioc ipsnm nihil agere et plane cessare me delectat. 

(Cic.) 
Cnm paterfiuxOliae illnstriore loco natus decessSt, ejns proplnqnl con-. 

veniunt. (Caes.) 
Qnocnnqne aspezisti, ut ftiriae, sic tnae tlbi occnrmnt Injnriae. (Cic.) 
Ubl per socordiam vires tempus ingenlnm dlflluxere, natnrae inflrmitas 

accnsatnr. (Sail.) 
Qnisquis erat qni aliquam partem In meo luctn sceleris Clodiani atti- 

gisset, qnocumque yenerat, quod Judicium cumque subierat, dam- 

nabatnr. (Cic.) 
Flemmqne milites statiTis castrls lialielMtt, nisi cnm odos ant pabnli 

egestas locum mntare subegerat. (Sail.) 
Ego, cum a nostro Catone laudabar, yel repreliendi me a ceteris facUe 

patlebar. (Cic.) 
Si ab persequendo hostis deterrere nequiyerant, disjectos ab tergo cir- 

cnmyeniebant. (Sail.) 
Ut cnjnsque sors exciderat, alacer arma raptim capiebat. (Liv.) 
Nee bic puer, quotiescnnque me yiderit, ingemescet ae pestem patris 

sni se dicet yidere. (Cic.) 

723 3. With conjunctions of time, other than cnm, e.g. nt, nbi, postea- 
qnam (postqnam), slmnl, ac, and, in Plautus occasionally^, quoniam, 
the indicative is used in expressing the event on, or sometimes since, 
the occurrence of which something else takes place. (Fordnm, 
&c. see § 693 sqq., for prinsqnam, § 699.) 

Pompeins, nt eqnitatnm snnm pnlsnm yidit, acie ezcessit. (Caes.) 
Quae nbi spreta sententia est, iterumqne eodem remeante nuntio con- 

sulebatnr, censnit ad nnnm omnes interficiendos. (Liv.) 
Alia subinde spes, postqtuam baec yana eyaserat, excepit. (Liv.) 
Posteaquam yictoria constitnta est ab armisqne recessimns, cnm pro- 

scriberentnr homines, erat Roscins Bomae f^eqnens. (Cic.) 
Quern simul ac Jntnma soror crebescere yidit sermonem, in medias dat 

sese acies. (Verg.) 
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Onm portM axquroplnqparet, edltns ex composlto Isnls ab Haiiiilhalft 

eBt...Nota vox Fliilomanl et famUlaxo Jam slgniiin auvai ezdtasset 

TlgilAxn, portnla aperltur. (Liv.) 
FbodoxL oum ad mortem dnoeretnr, olivliu el fait ^lilleta8...lB cum 

itt^wrtmana dlzlsset * O aiiuii Indlgiia perpetezls, Pbodon I ' Imic IHe 

( at non Inoplnata * Inqnlt. (Nep.) 
Mezldle cnm Oaesar iw3)ii1andl causa tres leglones mlslsset, repemte 

hostes ex omnibus xiartibus ad pabnlatores adYOlayerunt. (Caes.) 
Zenouem, cum Athenls essem, audlebam fi:eq.uenter. (Cic.) 
Cum Intempesta nox esset, mauslssemque In villa P. Valerll, postrldto- 

que apud eundem ventum exspectans manerem, munldpes Reglnl 

plurlml ad me yenerunt. (Cic.) 

724 The following are instances of the clause with cum being subsequent: 

Attrabltur a Venerils iKdllus commodum, cum AproniuB e palaestKa 
redlsset et In trlcllnio recubulsset. (Cic.) 

mgreasus urbem est quo oomltatn yfH potins agmlnsi cum daxtra 
sinistra, gemente populo Romano, mlnaretur domlnis, notaret 
domes, dlTlsumm se urbem palam suls polUceretor. (Cic.) 

So especially cum dlceret, ^ sayings as be did^ = ^on the ground that ^ 
as be saiJJ* (Compare quod dlceret, § 742.) 

Cotldle meam potentlam InYldlose crlmlnabatur, cum dlceret senatum, 
non quod sentlret, sed quod ego vellem decemere. (Cic.) 

726 The clause with cum is sometimes tantamount to a secondary (often 
oblique) predicate of a thing seen, heard, &c. (Imperfect tense.) With 
this use of the subjunctive comp. fait cum dlceret, &c. § 706. 

Baepe e socero meo audlvl, cum Is dlceret socerum suum TiaBllum sem- 
per Dure cum Sdplone s611tum rustlcarL (Cic.) 

Adulescentlum greges Lacedaemone vidimus Ipsl IncredlblU contentlone 
certantls, cum exanlmarentur prlus quam vlctos sa faterentur. 

(Cic.) 

725 (^) Of the grounds or reason of an action, &c. Cum = 'ji»r^,* 

* <wbereasj 

Quae cum Ita sint, GatUlna, perge quo coeplstl. (Cic.) 

Atqul necesse est, cum sint dl, si modo sunt, ut profecto sunt, anl- 

mantis esse^ (Cic.) 
Dlonyslus, cum in communlbus sqggwtis eonslstere non auderet, con- 

tlonarl ex turrl alta solebat. (Cic.) 

730 The following are instances of the clause with cum bnng subse- 
quent: 

Yenlt ad nos Cicero tuus ad cenam, cum Pomponla foras cenaret. 

(Cic.) 
Quid fadent crlnes, cum ferro talla cedant 7 (Cat.) 
Quid fadat cuBtos, cum sint tot in urbe theatra, quoque sul comltes 
ire vetentur, eat? (Ov.) 
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4. With ((mom) onm, the indicative mood is used in the following 
meanings and uses (besides those in §§ 705, 707, 721). 

725 {a) Coincidence in point of time. ^i^ossL^*' <wben^ ^ at the 
time ivben. 

The event put in the indicative with earn is regarded as one which 
would not have been mentioned at all, except for the purpose of defin- 
ing the time. 

Cmn liaeo leges, luAeblmuB oonsnles. (Cic.) 

Com liaec Bomae agebantnr, dialdde Antloobna solUdtalNtt dvitatlimi 
animoB. (Liv.) 

Cnm prlmum Bomam yenl, nihil prlus fadendnm pntavl, quam ut VQA 
alMMnti de reditu nostro gratnlarer. (Cic.) 

Bdlquum est, ut ante, quam proflclscare, acrllMui ad me omnia, cum 
profeotns erla, cores ut sdam. (Cic.) 

De nomine tyrannl hoc respondere possum, me, quallscumque sum, 
eundem esse, qui fni cum tn Ipse meoum socletatem peplglstl. 

(Liv.) 
Cum Haoeatlam oomnil yenit, jam ez stativia moverat Hamilbal. 

(Liv.) 
In isto genera ftalmus Ipsl, cum amblttonls nostrao tempora postula- 
bant. (Cic.) 

Quae nemora aut qui yos saltns liabuere, pueUae Naldes, Indlgno cum 
GalluB amore peribat ? (Verg.) 

Tnm cnm In Asia res magnas permultl amlserant, sdmus Romae solu- 
ttone Impedita ILdem conddlsse. (Cic.) 

Eo cum Tenio, praetor qulescebat ; fratres 1111 Clbyratae Inambulabant. 

(Cic.) 

727 (P) So in reckoning the length of time : oum= < to the time that," 

Trlgtnta dies erant Ipsl, cum lias dabam lltteras, per quos nullas a 

Tobls aooeperam. (Cic.) 
Nondum centum et decem annl sunt, cum de pecunlls repetundls a 

L. Flsone lata lex est, nulla antea cum fulsset. (Cic.) 

729 (c) Reason; in early writers : in Cicero only where the verb in the 
principal sentence is laudo, gratulor, &c. Not after Cicero. Quom=: 
* because* 

IM. tlbi omnea omnia optata offerant, quom ma tanto bonore bonestas, 

quomque ex vlndls exlmls. (Plaut.) 
Quom te dl amant, yoluptatlst mllil (Plaut.) 
Gratulor tlbl, com tantum vales apud Dolabtilam. (Cic.) 

In the following sentences, though similar otherwise to some in § 730, 
the mood shows that coincidence in time only is marked. (Compare also 

§ 733.) 

Quid domlnl fiLdant, audent cum talla fores 7 (Verg.) 

Quid sapiens fodet, stultus cum munere gaudet 7 (Ov.) 
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''^^ (f) Of events, actions, &c. notwithstanding which other 
events, &c. take place. Oiim = ^aitbougb.^ 
Druentla flumen, cum aqiiae vim Yehat ingentem, non tamen zulyIiixii 

patiena est. (Liv.) 
Pylades cum sis, dices te esse Oreeten, ut mozlare pro amico ? (Cic.) 
Ipse Cicero, cum tenulsslma valetudlne esset, ne noctuxnum quldeni 

slbl tempus ad quletem rellnqnebat. (Caes.) 
Nunc cum ejus allenum esse anlmum a me sentlam, quamolnrem red- 

ducam? (Ter.) 
Hoc Ipso tempore, cum omnia gymnasia philosopbl teneant, tamen 

eorum audltores dlscnm audlre quam phUosophum malunt. (Cic.) 

734 The following are instances of the clause with cum being subse- 
quent : 

Oum=^ and yet,'' ^ivlnle all the time'' (cf. § 724)) cnm praesertlxiiy 
* and that too thought 
Quomodo Igltur hoc In genere accusas Sestlum, cum Idem landes 

Milonem ? (Cic.) 
Simulat se eorum praesldlo confldere, cum Interea allud qulddam Jam 

dlu madilnetur. (Cic.) 
Fadlum abstractum def odlt In ludo et vlyum conbusslt ; cum quldem 

pransus, nudls pedlbus, tunica soluta, manlbus ad tergum rejectis 

Inambularet, et 1111 mlsero qulrltantl, responderet, Abl nnnc, 

popull fldem Inplora. (Asin. Poll.) 
Thucydldes nunquam est num^ratus orator ; nee Tero, si hlstoriam non 

scrlpslsset, nomen exstaret, cum praesertlm fulsset honoratus et 

nobUls. (Cic.) 

736 [d) Of an action or event, &c. rhetorically contrasted with a later or 
particular action, &c. of the same sort ; especially where the time of the 
two actions is different. 
Slsennae hlstorla cum flsudle onmls vlncat superlores, tum Indlcat tamen, 

quantum abslt a summo. (Cic.) 
Ctmi te a puerlUa tua unlce dUezezlm, tum hoc Tel tuo &cto Tel popnii 

Bomanl de te Judldo multo acrlus dillgo. (Cic.) 



CHAPTER XXI. 

USE OF SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD TO EXPRESS ALIEN OR 
CONTINGENT ASSERTIONS, &c. with contrasted use of 
Indicative. 

(G) Subjunctive of reported statements. 

738 The subjunctive in all the sentences cla.ssed here serves to distin* 
guish what is reported from what is uttered at first hand. These sen- 
tences are not like those in the next head, dependent on infinitive or 
subjunctive moods, but (except for some collateral reason) on the indi- 
cative. 
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731 [d) Identity of action. (Present and perfect tenses.) Usually 
the tense and person of the verb in both sentences are the same. Cum = 
''tixibeny * in tbat^ 

Qui, cum hunc accusant, Naevlum Plautum Knnium accusant. (Ter.) 
Be te autem, Catlllna, cum qulescunt, proltant ; cum patiuntur, decer- 

nunt ; cum tacent, clamant. (Cic.) 
Ckmcedo tlbl, ut ea praetereas, quae, cum taces, nilill esse concedls. 

(Cic.) 
Elplcurus ex anlmls homlnum eztrazlt radlcltus reUglonem, cum In dls 

Inmortallbus opem et gratlam sustultt. (Cic.) 

733 In some sentences (from Plautus and Terence) similar to some on the 
opposite page, § 731, the coincidence in time serves to set off strongly the 
unreasonableness of the action. (Compare § 729.) Qsoiom—* although.^ 

Quid Igltur fiidam 7 non eam 7 ne nunc quldem, cum accersor ultro 7 

(Ter.) 
Hel mlhl, insanire me alunt ultro, quom Ipsl Insanlunt. (Plant.) 



735 (0 'r^^ coincidence in time is sometimes vividly expressed by an 
inversion ; what would otherwise have been the temporal clause being 
put first as an independent sentence (often with Jam), and what would 
have been the principal sentence being subjoined with cum, often cum 
repente, cum Interim, &c. Cum = et tum. 

lUlltes, postquam In aedls Irrupere, dlvorsl regem quaerere, strepltu et 

tumultu omnia mlscere, cum Interim Hlempsal reperltur, occul- 

tans se tugurlo mullerls anclllae. (Sail.) 
Castra In hostlco Incurlose poslta, cum sublto advenere Bamnltlum 

leglones. (Liv.) 
Hannll>al sublbat muros, cum repents In eum, nihil minus quam tale 

qulcquam tlmentem, patefocta porta erumpunt Romanl. (Liv.) 
Jamque hoe fiicere noctu apparabant, cum matres famlllae repente In 

publicum procnrrerunt. (Caes.) 

737 (/) Iii a simple combination with faint contrast of two actions 
(subjunctive more usual) . Cum = whilst j both (tum = and). 

Cum Ipsam cognltlonem Juris augurU consequl cuplo, tum mebercule 
tuls Incredlblllter studlls erga me munerlbusque delector. (Cic.) 

Com te semper mazime dllezi, timi fratrum tuorum slngulorls pletas 
nullum me patltur ofELcii erga te munus praetermlttere. (Cic.) 
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The subjunctive expresses a definition or reason or 
condition or question reported, but not as the speaker's 
or writer's own at the time of speaking or writing: in a 
subordinate sentence. 

For the distinctive use of tenses, see § 635 sqq. 

740 1. Reported definition or reason: with relative adjective. 

Paetns omnes llbros, quos frater suos reUquisset, miU donavlt. (Cic.) 
Magna proponit lis, qui regem ocdderlnt, praemla. (Caes.) 
Interim cotldle Caesar Heduos fmmentum, qnod essent pubUce pol- 
lldtl, flagltare. (Caes.) 

2. Reported or assumed reason: with adverb, quod, qida; 
non quod, non quia, non quo, non quln. 

Laudat PanaetluB AfUcanum, quod fUerit alMtlnemi. (Cic.) 

jkn paenltet vos quod salvum exerdtum traduxerlm? quod dassein 

hostium primo Impetu advenlens profllgaverlm ? quod bis per 

blduum equestrl proello superaverlm 7 &c. (Caes.) 
Caesar sua senatusque In eum benefida commemoravlt, quod rex ap- 

pellatus esset a senatu, quod amicus, quod munera amplUudma 

mlssa. (Caes.) 
Romanl, quia oonsules, ubi summa rerum esset, ad id locorom pros^ 

pere rem gererent, minus bis oladibus commovebantur. (Liv.) 
Fuglles in JactandlB caestlbus Ingemescunt, non quod doleant animov9 

succumbant, sed quia profundenda voce omne corpus Intenditur 

yenitque plaga vebementior. (Cic.) 
HUM quidem laudablliora vldentur, quae sine vendltatione et sino 

populo teste flunt, non quo fugiendus sit, (omnia enim bene facta 

in luce se conlocari volunt,) sed tamen nullum tbeatrum vlrtuti 

consdentia majus est. (Cic.) 
Non tarn ut proslm causis elaborare soleo, quam ut ne quid obstm: 

non quln enitendum sit in utroque, sed tamen multo est tuxpins 

oratori nocuisse videri causae, quam non profulsse. (Cic.) 

743 ^y * carelessness of expression the verb of * saying * or * thinking ' is 
sometimes put in the subjunctive instead of the thing said. So especially 
dlceret, dicerent. (Compare § 724.) 

Cum enim Hanniballs permissu exlsset de castrls, redlit pauIo post» 

quod se oblltum nesdo quid dlceret. (Cic.) 
Qui istlnc venlunt, superblam tuam accusant, quod negent te percon- 

tantibus respondere. (Cic.) 

744 The clause with quod sometimes simply introduces a matter for remark. 
If this is stated as a supposition only, the subjunctive is used. 

Miles, edico tlbl, si te In platea offendero bac post umquam, quod dicaa 
mlbi, * alium quaerebam, iter bac babul,' perllstl. (Ten ) 

Quod enim te llberatum Jam existlmatlonis metu, defiinctum bonorlbus^ 
deslgnatum consulem cogites, mlbi crede, omamenta lata et bene- 
fida popuU Romanl non mlnore negotio retlnentnr quam compa- 
rantur. (Cic.) 
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Indicative: in contrasted usages. 

739 The indicative e xpr esses a fact; or a direct statement of 
opinion of the writer or speaker. 

I. With relative adjective. 

Paetiu omnes llbros, quos frater ejus rtiliiEMrat, mild donavlt. 
TezTM nlttit xQgatnm Tata ea, quae pulcflMXTlma apud enm vlderat. 

(Cic.) 
Hegavlt se Jndlcos «x lecre Bnpilla sortltiinmi : qnlnque Jndioes, quos 
oonunodnm Ipsi ftilt, dedit. (Cic.) 

741 2. With causal conjunctions, qnod, quia, quonlam, qnando, 
Biquldem, qnatenns, * inasmuch as^ (For quod see also § 7x3.) 

Neque vero, qnld mlM Irasoan, intelLegere possum. 81, quod eum 

defendo, qnem. tit accnsas, cur tlU ego non snooenseo, quod ac- 

easas enm, quem ego defendo 7 (Cic.) 
Ita lit ut adslnt propterea, quod offldum sequuntur, taoeant autem 

Iddrco, quia perlculum vltaut. (Cic.) 
Quod splratls, quod vocem mlttttls, quod formas bomlaum babetis, 

Indlgnantur. (Liv.) 
Tnscnlannm et Pompejauum valde me deiectant, nlal quod me aere 

alleno obrueruat. (Cic.) 
VoB, Qulrltes, quonlam Jam noz est, In vestra teota dlscedite. (Cic.) 
Quando Igltur virtus est adfeotlo anlml, laudablles eflldens eos, In 

quibus est, ex ea profidscuntur bonestae voluntates. (Cic.) 
Summa utDltas est In Us qui mllltari laude antec^llnnt, siquidem 

eorum consUlo et perlculo cum republica tum etlam nostris rebus 

perfirul possumus. (Cic.) 
Quandoquldem apud to nee auctorltas senatus nee aetas mea valet, 

tribunes plebis appello. (Liv.) 
Cur enlm non usqueqnaque Homerlds verslbus agam tecum, quatenus 

tn me tnls agere non paterls 7 (Plin.) 
Quo qnldem etlam magls sum exerdtus, non quia multls debeo, sed 

quia saepe concurrunt sltquomm de me merltorum Inter li»es 

conteatUmes. (Cic.) 

743 Quod with indicative often expresses a fact, which is not so much the 
cause of the action of the principal verb, as the cause of the statement, a 
matter for remark. 

Quod scrlbls, te si veUm ad me venturam, ego vero Istlo esse volo. (Cic.) 
Quod SlUus te cum Qodlo loqul vult, potes Id mea voluntate fiu^ere. 

(Cic.) 
Quae cum ita slnt, quod C. Pansa consul verba fecit de Utterls, quae a 
Q. Caeplone adlatae sunt, de ea re ita censeo. (Cic.) 
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746 3. Reported condition: the apodosis not being set outsepa^ 
rately, but absorbed into the principal sentence. 

{a) Praetor aedem Dioyl Tovit, si eo die hostes ftidisset. (Liv.) 
Metellus eyocat ad se maglBtratiu ; niat reatitolaaent statnaa, Tehe- 

menter mlnatnr^ (Cic.) 
Jugnrtlia timebat iram senatas, nl pamlaset legatis'. (Sail.) 
Neo UloB pexlciiliim, b1 animus liostl redisset, oogere potnlt gradnxn 

aocelerare. (Liv.) 
Eemid pudore etiam, non mlsertoordla soliim, motl, si nee obstttUneiLt' 

communlbuB hostlbus, nee opem nllam obsessls sodls ferrent, 

Bomam pergunt. (Liv.) 
Cor IK. BrntuB, referente te, legUms est solntns, si ab urbe idns iivaia 

decern dies aftilsset^ 7 (Cic.) 

{b) So especially in legal forms; si, nl, utl, qulcqnid, &c 

Kabrlns Apronlnm sponslone lacesslvlt, nl Apronlos dlotltaret te slU In 

decumis esse sodiim. (Cic.) 
Aflirmabant qnl nna memerant, secnm Caesonem tun, firequentemqiae 

ad slgna sine nllo oommeatn fnlsse. Nisi Ita esset, mnltl pxlvatlm 

ferebant Yolscio Judlcem. (Liv.) 

748 (e) Sometimes the apodosis is omitted altogether, perhaps not even 
distinctly conceived (comp. §§ 658 r, 66a). The principal sentence states 
the action taken or feelings excited in contemplation of a particular 
event, the conditional sentence states the condition on which the event 
would take pbce; this contemplated event itself, which is the real 
apodosis, is not stated. The conditional sentence appears like a de- 
pendent question. Bi^^ whether.^ (Posslm, possem, &c. are fre- 
quently found in the conditional clause.) 

QuaeslYlt Itenun, si cum Romania mnitare llceret. (Liv.) 
Hanc palndem si nostrl transirent, hostes ezpectabant. (Caes.) 
Tentata res est, si primo Impetu capl Ardea posset. (Liv.) 
Ad Oonnum castra movet, si potiri oppldo posset. (Liv.) 

750 4. Reported question. (Dependent interrogative.) 

(N.B. A rhetorical question in the first or third person, not de- 
pendent on a verb of asking, but being part of a continuous report of a 
speech, is put in the infinitive : see ch. xxii.) 

(/z) Qiti sermo fuerlt, et qnid actnm sit, scrlbam ad te, qnnm certam 

sdarn. (Cic.) 
Sum oircumyectns : Ita ubl nunc slm neselo. (Plaut.) 

Nnnc has ezspeotatlones babemns dnas, nnam, quid Caesar aetnnis 
sit, alteram, qnld Pompelns agat. (Cic.) 

l^sbonicwn bio fMlulesoentesn anaoro, in bis reglonibns ubl babitet. 

(Plaut.) 
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745 The following is a vow in direct language. 

SI dueUum, qnod 012m rege Antlocho suml populus jnsBit, Id ez sen- 
tentia senatuB popullque Bomanl confectimi exit, turn tibl, Juppl- 
ter, populus Bomaiiua ludos xnagnos dies decern contiiiuos fodet. 

(ap. Liv.) 



I i.e. minatur, nisi restltnlBBent statuas, se lis malum daturum. 

^ i. e. timebat, nisi paruisset legatis, ne senatus Irasceretur. 

' i. e. Hemid haec secum reputalMuit : Pudebit nos, si nee obsU- 
terlmus, &c. ; or pudere se, si nee obsUtissent, &c. 

^ i.e. Befexente M. Antonio, senatui placuit ut M. Brutus, si... 
afnlsset, legibus solveretur. 



747 A thing to be ascertained is sometimes expressed as the condition, in- 
stead of being expressed as the object, of the seeing or knowing. 

Ibo Ylsam, si demist. (Ter.) 

Nunc redeo : si forte frater redierit, tIso. (Ter.) 

Kimm ni bio me quasi muraenam exossare cogitat. (Plant.) 

Tu nisi mirumst, leno, plane perdidisti mulierem. (Flaut.) 

BOror, lUa superbia et importunitate si (Tarqulnius) quemquam amicum 
habere potuit. (Cic. ) 



749 3- A direct question (or exclamation) is put in the indicative 
mood (unless it concerns what some one is to do, not what he is or 
was doing : see §§ 631. 4; 674). 

Ut valet 7 ut meminit nostri 7 (Hor.) 

Atticus. • *' Qui sermo ftiit 7 quid actum est 7" Cicero. " Scrlbam ad 
te, quum certum sciam.'* 

751 In conversational or animated language a question is often put, 
logically though not grammatically dependent on another verb or sen- 
tence, e.g. on such expletives as die mibi, loquere, cede, responde, 
expedi, nazra, vide ; rogo, Yolo scire, fieus sciam ; ylden, audln, scin ; 
&c. So frequently in Plautus and Terence, even where later writers 
would make the question dependent and use the subjunctive. (Com- 
pare English * Tell me^ njubere are you ? ' * Tell me where you are,') 
Cf. §§ 671, 673. 
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Rogitaat me nt valeam, quid agam, quid remm geram. (Plaut) 

Vide qaam Inlqnos sis prae studio. (Ter.) 

yidete, nt hoc Iste correxerit. (Cic.) 

Quid ftalt causae, ear in AMoam Caesarem non seqnerere, cnm prae- 
sertim lielli pars tanta restaret ? (Cic.) 

In cnrlam comp^nntor inoerti, qnatenns Volero exereeret Tictoriam. 

(LiT.) 

Legatos speenlari Jnssemnt, nnm s<fllicitatt aolmi soclomm ab rese 
Perseo essent. (Liv.) 

752 * Laeter ^ ait * doleamne gerl lacrlmabile beUum, in dubio est/ (O v.; 

Hoc doce, doleam, necne doleam, nihil interesse. (Cic.) 

Tantnm Id interest, venerltne eo ittnere ad nrbem, an ab nrbe In Cam- 
panlam redierit. (Liv.) 

Qnld qnaeris ? Perisse omnia aiebat, qnod band sdo an ita sit. (Cic.) 



7M (Jf) Sentences with forsitan (fors sit an), and some with qnin, £ill 
strictly under the head of dependent questions. 

Ooncedo : forsitan aliqnis aliqnando ejusmodi qnlppiam feoerit. (Cic.) 

Quid 7 Ula quae forsitan ne sentiamus quidem, quanta sunt I (Cic) 

Quid est causae quin coloniam in Janiculum possint deduoere 7 (Cic) 

Altemm dici non potest, quin ii qui nlbll metuant, nibil angantur, nihil 
concupiscant, beati slnt. (Cic.) 

Veque Caesarem fefeUit quin ab iis cohortibus, quae contra equitatom 
in quarta ade collocatae essent, initlum vietoriae oriretur. 

(Caes.) 

Orgetorlz mortuus est : neque abest suspicio, ut HelvetU arbitrantnr, 
quin ipse sibi mortem consdyerit. (Caes.) 

756 [c) A question simply repeated in astonishment, &c. by the hearer is 
similarly put in the subjunctive, if dependent on an interrogative pronoun. 

Quid ers:o narras? AN. Quid ego narTem7 opera tua ad restim mihi 
quidem res redit planissume. (Ter.) 

Ehem, Demea, baud aspezeram te: quid agltur7 PE. Quid a^tur7 
Yostram nequeo mirari satis rationem. (Ter. ) 
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Ble, nU ea nnno est, obseoro 7 (Plaut.) 

NlxniB yeUm, oertum <|iil Id fadat mllii, uU Ballio liio leno liaMtat. 

(Plaut) 
Bdre toIo, quM reddidlstl ? (Plaut.) 

Qnls ego sum saltern, si non Sam Sosia ? te Interrogo. (Plaut.) 
Bogo Tos, Judloes, num si late dlserfens est, Ideo me damnarl oportet 7 

(Vatin.) 
Vide; xnim ejus color pndorls sigxram nsquaxn ludlcat 7 (Ter.) 
At enlm 8cln\ quid ml in mentem yenit 7 (Plaut.) 
Ergo mecastor pnloher est : Tide, oaesaries quam decet I (Plaut.) 
Vlden, limnliB, obseoro, ut contueatar I (Plaut) 

753 4. Relative definitions are liable to be confused with dependent 
questions. Sdo quid quaeras, */ knoeu; your question.^ Sdo quod 
quaerls, ^I knofiv the ans<wer to your question,'^ Sdo qnaatnm ta sds, 
^ / know as much as you^ Sdo qnantnm tn sdas, * I kno<w bow much 
you know^ Bico quod sentlo, ' I say <ivhat I mean ^ = ^ I mean twhat I say^ 
DIco quid sentiam, *i gvve you my opinion^ Utnun placet, roga, ^Put 
wUebetyer question you like,^ Utrnm placeat, roga, *'Ask which is 
approved? 

flfiXLes omnia quae CTorant memlnerunt, yadlmoQla constitata, qui sibl, 

onl Ipd debeant. (Cic.) 
Anscnlta panda, et, quid te ego velim et tn qnod qnaerls, sdes. (Ter.) 
Quid concuplscas, tn viderls : qnod concnplTerls, certe liabebis. 

(Anton.) 

766 5. Forsltan is (chiefly in the poets and later writers) sometimes put 
with indicative, as if it were the same as fortasse. 

Forsitaa haec allqnls, nam sunt qnoque, parva vocablt* (Ov.) 
ForsltaB, Inftllx, ventos nndasqne tlmebas. (Ov.) 

In some expressions, especially with nesdo qnls, &c. the fact of the 
action is asserted in the indicative, and the verb belonging to the de- 
pendent questiotf is omitted. (Nesdo qnls s ^ some one or other, ^) 

Venlt eccnm Calldoms : dndt nesdoqnem secnm slmnL (Plaut.) 
Minlme assentior Us, qui Istam nesdo qnam Indolentlam magno opere 

landant, quae nee potest nlla esse, nee debet. (Cic.) 
Acatae crebraeqne sententlae ponentur, et nesdo undo ex abdlto emtae. 

(Cic.) 

767 6. A reply often puts interrogatively or admiratively some of the words 
of the other speaker. The mood is not changed (unless the case falls under 
§ 756), but the person or pronoun is changed if necessary. Frequently 
antem accompanies the re^ly. 

AC. Tuns pater — CH. Qnid mens pater 7 AC. Tnam amlcam. CH. Quid 
eam7 AC. Yldlt CH. Vldlt7 vae mlsero mlM. (Plaut.) 

Qnaeso edepcfl te, exsnrge : pater adyenlt. CA. Tnns venlt pater 7 Jnbe 
eum aUre mrsnm. (Plaut.) 
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(H) Subjunctive because dependent on another subjunctive 

or infinitive. 

758 Subordinate sentences are often found with the verb in the subjunc- 
tive, not because of any special meaning (e. g. a non-real condition, a 
command, purpose, concession, &c.) which the verb has to express, 
but because they are stated not as a fact but as part of a thought. 
The principal sentence which they qualify has its verb in the infinitive 
or subjunctive. (If the subordinate sentence would in any case have 
had the subjunctive, even though the principal sentence had the in- 
dicative or imperative, it is not referred to this head, but to the head 
suitable to the special meaning.) 

The subjunctive expresses an action qualifying another 
supposed, or abstractly conceived, action, i.e. in sentences 
forming an essential part of an infinitive or subjunctive sentence, and 
neither expressing an independent declaration of facts, nor simply 
definitive of existing persons or things or classes. 

N.B. To this head belongs the substitution of the subjunctive for 
the indicative, when a speech or thoughts are reported. 

These sentences are chiefly relative, or introduced by si, cum, dtun, 
or quod. 

760 1. Subjunctive, because dependent on infinitive* 

For the distinctive use of tenses, see § 636. 

Jam mihl videot navasse operam, quod hue Tenerlm. (Cic.) But 

navavl operam, quod hue vent 
Sapiens non dubltat, si Ita melius sit, mlgrare de ylta. (Cic.) But 

8i Ita melius est, migro de vita. 
Hoc video, dam brevlter voluerlm dioere, dictum esse a me panllo 

obscurius. (Cic.) Hoc dum brevlter volui dicere, dictum est, &c. 
Negant Intueri lucem esse fas el, qui a se homlnem occisum esse 

&teatur. (Cic.) From lucem non debet Ule Intueri, qui...fiitetiir. 
Non enim is sum, qui, quicquid videtiu:, tale dicam esse, quale vldeator. 

(Cic.) Tale est, quale vldetur. 
KomiQas, ut natus sit, cmn Remo fratre dicitur ab Amulio ezponi jussuB 

esse. (Cic.) From Romulus, ut natus est, ezpositus est. 

2. Subjunctive, because dependent on subjunctive (usually on 
one which expresses an hypothesis, condition, purpose, result, or re- 
ported speech). 

81 luce quoque canes latrent, quum decs salutatum aliqiQ venerint, 
crura, opinor, els sufMngantur, quod acres sint etlam tum, qiram 
Buspitio nulla sit. (Cic.) From his canibus crura sufMnguntiir, 
quod acres sunt, quum suspitio nulla est.^ 

Continued on p, 306 
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Indicative although dependent on a subjunctive or 

infinitive, 

759 The use of the subjunctive mood in sentences subordinate to a prin- 
cipal clause which has the subiunctive or infinitive is carefully re« 
stricted, so as not to throw an air of unreality about what is intended 
to be stated as fact. There are indeed many sentences in which it 
matters not whether the subordinate clause retain the indicative, and 
thus state a thing as it appears to all, or whether the subjunctive be 
used so as to state the same fact as part of the thought of the speaker 
or some one else. But there are other sentences where what is a feet 
is to be stated as such, and then the indicative must be used. Especially 
frequent in this way is the indicative with ut, * at,' and dum when 
simply meaning ^ qvbiU,^ Obviously in these cases a subjunctive might 
suggest a wrong meaning, e.g. a purpose or consequence or proviso. 

The indicative is regularly found where the sentence, grammatically 
dependent on a subjunctive or infinitive sentence, contains an inde- 
pendent declaration of fact, and frequently in other sentences, 
which express simple definitions or qualifications, 

761 I, Indicative, although dependent on infinitive, 

Apnd Hypanim flnvltim, qui ab Enropae iMirte In Pontnm Influit, Arls- 

totdes ait besttidas qnaadam nascL quae nnnm diem vivant. 

(Cic.) 
Eloquendl vis effldt, ut et ea, quae Ignoraniiui, discere, et ea, quae 

Bdmiui, alios docere posBlmuB. (Cic.) 
Putasne posse facere, ut, quae Yerres nefarie fecerlt, ea aeque acerba 

et Indlgna vldeantor esse Ills, qui audlent, atque lllls visa sunt, 

qui sensenmt 7 (Cic.) 
Ita mlM salvam rempuUllcam sistere llceat, ut morlens feram mecnm 

spem, mansura In vestlglo suo fnndamenta relpubllcae quae Jecero. 

(Aug.) 
Vos quoque aequum est, quae vestra munla sunt, quo qulsque loco 

posltus erlt, quod Imperabltur, Implgre praestare, (Liv.) 

a. Indicative, although dependent on subjunctive. 

Mors si timeretur, non L. Brutus arcens eum reditu tyramium, quem 

Ipse ezpiQerat, In proello oonddisset. r'Cic.) 
SI liaec contra ac dloo essent onmla, tamen, occ. (Cic.) 
Sgo onmlbus, unde petltur, boo consllll dederlm. (Cic.) 
niud quldem statlm curatur, ut qulcquid caelati argentl fnlt In Ullus 

lx>nls, ad Istum deferatur. (Cic.) I.e. the restdt of the orders was 

that all the plate was taken to Verres' house. The subj, would 

have implied that this was the order. 

Continued on p, 307 
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In Hortenslo memorla ftilt tanta, quantam I21 nnllo cognoTlBBe me arbi- 
tror, at, quae secum commentatiu esset, ea sine Bczipto verbis 
elsdem redderet, quibns oogltavlBBet. (Cic.) From quae Mcnm 
oommentatuB erat ea...reddebat, quibus cogitaverat. 

Sic enlm m\M perspicere vldeor, Ita natos esse noe, ut Inter onmes 
eeeet sodetas qnaedam, major antem, ut iiiilsqae prozlme acce- 
deret. (Cic.) From Inter omnee est BOcletaB...iitaccedlt. 

Erant mnltl, qnl quamqnam non ita se rem liabere arbitrarentor, 
tamen libenter id, quod dizl, de Ulis oratoribus praedicarent. (Cic.) 
From multl quamquam...arbltraretur tamen... praedlcabant. 

Facturusne operae pretium elm, si a primordlo urbls res popull Bo- 
mani perscripserim neo satis scio, nee, si sciam, dicere aiudm. 
(Liv.) From foeiam operae pretium si...perseripaeio. 
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Orator surrlplat oportet Imitatlondm, nt it, qui aiidlet, cogltet plura 

quaxn yideat. (Cic.) 
( He nlldl remlssnm dicatU, r«mlt(o,' inqnlt Paplrlus, * ne ntique dor- 

8nm demnleeatls, qanm ez eqnls dMoendetlB.' (Liv.) Deaoendatls 

might have meant ' since you are dismounting.'' 
Qaotw enlm qnlsqiie phUosophomm Inyenitnr, qui sit Ita moratns, nt 

ratio postvlat T (Cic.) 
ServuB est nemo, qui non, quantum audet et quantum potest, eonferat 

ad salutem Tolnntatls. (Cic.) 



CHAPTER XXII. 

OF REPORTED SPEECH. 

782 The use of the infinitive and subjunctive in reports of speeches and 
thoughts deserves collective notice. 

When a .statement is directly made, a question directly put, or a 
supposition directly expressed, the language is said to be direct (oratlo 
recta). So also in a report which preserves the independent form in 
which the speech, &c. was delivered; as, ' Caesar said: I am about to 
march,' &c. 

When a statement, question, cr supposition is reported in a form 
which makes it dependent in construction on some such words as said, 
the language is said to be oblique or indirect (oratlo oUlqua); thus, 
^ Caesar said that he was about to march.' 

763 (A) The moods used in the oratlo obllqua are the infinitive and 
subjunctive, never (unless by an irregularity) the indicative. 

I. All statements in principal sentences in the indicative mood in 
the oratlo recta become infinitives in the oratlo obllqua (§ SZS)- 
Those relative sentences in which qul=:et Is or nam Is, quum=et turn, 
&c. (being not really subordinate sentences) are properly and usually 
put in the infinitive (§§ 775 — 777). 

764 ^* Questions in the indicative mood in oratlo recta, are, if closely 
dependent on a verb of asking, put in the subjunctive, being in fact 
ordinary indirect questions (§ 750) ; 

but, if they are part of the continuous report of a speech, they are 
put in the infinitive, if of the first or third person ; in the subjunctive, 
if of the second person, 

20 — 2 
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e.g. Quid fiudo ? becomes quid (se) faoere 7 
Quid fads ? becomes quid (Ule) fooeret ? 
Quid fSEUdt ? becomes quid (iUum) tdjost^ ? 

(But rogaTit, quid (ipse, ille, &c.) fiuseret for all alike.) 

765 5» All subordinate sentences (§§ 738, 758), as also all sentences 
in the subjunctive and imperative moods in oratio recta^ are put in the 
subjunctive (comp, § 67 a), with few exceptions, viz. : 

{a) The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in the apodo^s to a 
conditional sentence, are ^in oratio obliqoa) expressed in the active 
voice by the future participle with fUiBse : in the passive, by the peri- 
phrasis fntuntm foiBse ut (§ 771). The future participle with esse is 
used also for the present (and sometimes for the imperfect) active ; and 
fore or fatnnun esse ut for the present (and sometimes for the im- 
perfect) passive. 

{V) Occasionally short relative clauses are attracted into the infin- 
itive : (compare § 701). 

Scrlbeliaxit, ut feras quasdam mitescere arte, sic Immltem et impla* 

cabllem ejus vlri animum esse. (Liv.) 
Admonemus eives nos eorum esse et, si non easdem opes habere, 

eandem tamen patriam incolere. (Liv.) 
A£Brmayi quidvls me potlus pexpessurum, quam ex Italia ad beuum 

ante eziturum. (Cic.) 

{p) Sentences with dum sometimes (in poets, &c.) retain the indi- 
cative (cf. § 759). 

Dio bospes Spartae nos te bio vidisse Jacentes dum Sanctis patriae 
legibus obsequimur, (Cic.) 

766 (B) I. The tenses of the infinitive are present, or perfect, or 
future according as the time would have been present, past, or future 
in the oratio recta. 

a. The tenses of the subjunctive are usually secondary, viz. im-. 
perfect and pluperfect, especially in commands or questions ; but the 
present and perfect are sometimes used, especially if the verb on which 
the whole oratio obliqua depends be in the present, 

767 (C) In ordinary historical accounts no other person than the 
third can in general be used. Thus 

I. Instead of pronouns of the ist or 2nd persons, the pronouns se, 
suus, ipse, is, llle, in the requisite cases are used. 

The pronouns hie, this near me^ and iste, that near you, are ran*ly 
found in oratio obliqua. 

(Nos and noster are sometimes used by Caesar of the Roman people 
or Roman army generally.) 

%. All finite verbs are put in the third person. 
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768 The following tabular statement of the above may be useful : 



(A) Mood: Principal sentences. 

Oratto Recta, 
' Indicative 



Statements 



Subjunctive (hypothesis) 



^ ,. , (Indicatives^* 3rd pers. 
Questions \ \ and pers. 

1 Subjunctive 

Commands or Imperative I 
Prohibitions Subjunctive j 

Subordinate sentences. 

Indicative \ 
Subjunctive) 

(B) Tense, 

Present! 
Future | 

Completed Future | 
Perfect f 

Imperfect 



Present 

Future | 

Completed Future f 
Perfect | 
Imperfect r 
Pluperfect J 



(C) Person. 



ego, mens, nos, noster, tu, 
taiu, YOB, Tester, iste, is, 
me. 



lilc, nunc, 



often by 



Oratio Obliqua, 
Infinitive. 

In active, future part, 
with folBse, or some- 
times (for present or 
imperfect) esse. 

In passive fatonuu 
folBse, ut, &c., or 
sometimes (for pre- 
sent or imperfect) fore 
or fatunun esse, ut, &c. 

Infinitive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 



Subjunctive 



Subjunctive, 
Imperfect, sometimes 

Present 
Pluperfect, sometimes 

Perfect 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 
Future participle with 

faerlm 

Infinitive, 
Present 

Fut. part, with esse 
Perfect 



I'se, Ipse, Btrns, (usually) 
of the subject of the 
sentence: 1b, ille^ of 
what is not the subject 

Ule, tiun, timo 
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769 The above rules will be best illustrated by the following extracts : 



O RATIO RECTA. 

SI pa- 
cem populuB Bomanns cum Hel- 
vetils tBSuet, in earn partem ibunt 
atiine ibl erunt HelYetil, ubi tu eos 
eouBtitu^r/j atque esse volu^r/j; 
Bin Mllo persequl v^neveraHs, 
remlnisciVor et Teteris incom- 
modl popull Romanl et prlstlnae 
yirtutis Helvetloram. Quod Im- 
proTlso unum pagum adortus 
esj cum 11 qui flumen tnuisl- 
erant sulB auxlllum ferre non pot- 
erantj ne ob earn rem aut iuae 
ma^opere vlrtutl trihneris aut 
nos ddBi^xerh. Nos Ita a patrl- 
bUB majoribusque nojtris ^dlcimus 
ut magls Tlrtute, quam dolp con- 
tendamus aut InBldllB uitamur. 
Quare ne commli^m ut Jinc locus 
ubl conBtlt/;;j2Ar ex calamltate po- 
pull Bomanl et Intemedone ezer- 
cltuB nomen capl/z/ aut memorlam 
proda/. 

770 Eo miJbi 

mlnuB dubltationlB da/ur, quod eaa 
roB quas yob (legatl Belyetll) com- 
memora'z;/j/ij memoria teneo, at- 
que eo gravlUB tero quo mlnuB 
merlto popull Bom. tuodderunt; 
qui 8l allcujUB Injutlae Blbl con- 
BCluB ftilBset, non fo/V difficile ca- 
vere: sed eo deceptuj est, quod 
neque commlBSum a bo iDteHlgebat 
quare tlmeret, neque sine cauaa 
tlmendum TpMlaiat. Quod b1 ve- 
terlB oontumeliae obllvlBCl Yoio, 
num etlam recentlum InJurlarum, 
quod me Invito Iter per provln- 
vlnclam per vim temptas^/V, quod 
HaeduoB, quod AmbarroB, quod Al- 
lobrogaa vezaa/ij, memorlam depo- 
nere vossum? Quod vejtra vic- 
toria tam Insolenter gioT\ajnini^ 
quodque tam dlu vos Impune In- 
jurlas tuUBse^ aOmixamini, eodem 



O RATIO OBLIQUA. 

(IB Ita cum Caesare eglt): Si 
pacem populus Bomanus cum Hel- 
vetilB taoeret^ in eam partem ituros 
atque ibijuturos HelvetlOB, ubleoB 
Caesar constitaisset atque eBsevo- 
iMtsset: Bin bello persequl jtene- 
yeraret, rexpiJilaceretur et veteiiB 
Incommodl popull Bomani et pilB- 
tlnae vlrtutlB Helvetlorum. Qood 
ImprovlBO unum pagum adortos 
esset, cum U qui flumen transLr- 
sent BulB auxlllum ferre non pod- 
senty ne ob eam rem aut stuxe mag- 
nopere vtrtutl triXmeret aut ipsos 
desplGeret: se Ita a patrlbUB major- 
ibusque suis dldlc/jj^, ut magis 
vlrtute, quam dolo contend^^rT?/ 
aut luBtdllfl xdterentur. Quare ne 
commltteret ut is locus ubl oonsti- 
tissent ex calamltate popull Bo- 
manl et Intemeclone exercltus no- 
men CAperet aut memorlam pro- 
deret, 

(HlB Caeaar Ita reapondlt:) Eo 
sibi mlnuB dubltatlonlB dar/, quod 
eaa rea, quas legatl Helvetil com- 
memon^sent memoria tener^, at- 
que eo gravlus ferr^ quo minns 
merlto popull Bom. Acddissent: 
qui 8l allcujus Injurlae sibl con- 
sdUB fUlBset, non tfausse dlfflcUe 
cavere ; sed eo deceptum, quod 
neque commlasum a se iauiaigeret 
quare tlmeret, neque sine causa 
tlmendum putar^^. Quod si ve- 
terls coniumeliae obUvisd yeiUt, 
num etlam recentlum InJuriamm, 
quod eo invito iter per provindam 
per vim temptasr^/, quod Hae- 
duoB, quod Ambarros, quod Allo- 
brogas yeixsMsent, memorlam de- 
ponerepojj^f Quod sua victoria 
tam Insolenter fflxaetaxentur, quod- 
que tam dltt se Impime Injurlas 
tullsse tidJDirarentury eodem perti- 



1 * JIave carried offscotfreet * i. e. * hcpve not been punished for^ 
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O RATIO RECTA. 

^T\Anet, ConsaBrunt enim dii Im- 
mortales, quo gravius homines ex 
commutationereramdoleantf quos 
pro scelere eorum uldscl vellnt, 
his secundiores Interdum res et 
diutnmlorem Imptinltatem conce- 
dere. Cum haec Ita slut, tamen 
si olMides a vohis mibi dabuntur, 
nti ea quae i^mcemini facturos 
intdlllga/n, et si Haeduis de In- 
Jurlis, quas ipsis sodisque eorum 
intvUistis, item si Allobroglbus sa- 
tisStuoietLSf vobiscam pacem f&oiam, 

771 Rem male egit 
natura, qnod cervis et comicibus 
Titam diutumam, quorum id xilUl 
Interesset^, homlnibus, quorum 
ma'glTne interfuisset, tarn exiguam 
irltam ded/V : quorum si aetas po- 
tuisset esse lox^ginquior, omnibus 
perfectis artlbus, onml doctrina, 
bominum Tlta enCAta esset. 

^ Subjunctive by § 732. 

772 Quid 
est levlus aut tnrpius quam auc- 
tore lioste de summis rebus capere 
consilium? 



773 Deorum ImmortaJium benlgnitate, 
mets consiliis, patientia mllitum, 
Veii Jam erunt In potestate populi 
Bomanl: quid de praeda fiEUden- 
dnm censetis f 



O RATIO OBLIQUA. 

nere, ConsuAtse enim deoj immor- 
tales, quo gravius homines ez com- 
mutatione rerum doleant, quos pro 
scelere eorum ulcisci vellnt, bis 
secundiores interdum res et 4iu- 
tumiorem Impunitatem concedere. 
Cum ea ita slnt, tamen si obsides 
ab ih sibi 6entur^ uti ea quae pol- 
Uceantur facturos InteUlgaf , et sl 
Haeduis de injuriis, quas ipsis 
socilsque eorum intul^ri»/, item sl 
Allobrogibus satisfacian/, jese cum 
its pacem esse tauaturum, (Caes.) 

Tbeophrastus ijoioriens accusasse 
naturamCldtva, quod cervis et cor- 
nioibus vltam diutumam, quorum 
id nihil interesset. hominlbus, quo- 
rum mazlme interfuisset, tam exi- 
guam vltam dMsset: quorum sl 
aetas potuisset esse longinquior, 
futurum fuisse ut omnibus perfectis 
artlbus, onml doctrina, hominum 
vita erudlTtffwr. (Cic.) 

(Tribuni mllltum nihil temere 
agendum existimabant :) Quid esse 
levins aut turplus quam auctore: 
hoste de summis rebus capere con- 
silium? (Caes.) 

(Utteras ad senatum mlsit,) 
deum immortalium benignitate, 
suis consiliis, patientia militum, 
Yeioj Jam fore in potestate populi 
Bomanl : quid de praeda faciendum 
censerent ? (Liv.) 



774 Quod vero ad amlcltiam po- 
puli Romanl adtul^r/;z/, id lis erlpl 
quia patl poss/V / 



(Dixit)... Quod vero ad amlcl- 
tiam populi Bom. aAtvlissent, Id 
lis eripl quls patl poss^/ f (Caes.) 



775 Axa est In vestibulo tempi! 
Ladniae Jimonis, cujus dnis nullo 
unquam moYetur venta 



(Fama est) 9Xam esse in vesti- 
biQo tempU Ladniae Junonls, cu- 
jus (— et ejus) dnerem nullo un- 
quam moveri vento. (Liv.) 
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O RATIO RECTA. O RATIO OBLIQUA. 

776 tiogitur mvai6uj nmnlne deo-> VxmAunt censent reg/ nnxnlne 

mm : est quasi comxnuniB iix1>8 et deonim eumqjJLe esse quasi oonmm- 

civltas bomlnum et deorum...ez nemxatbemet cMiaXem hominum 

quo lllud natura coxisequ/Vur ut, et deomm...ez quo illud natura 

8cc. consequi ut, 8cc, (Cic.) 



(Aegerrime id plebs feretet:) 

777 Jajoent tamdlU trrlta^ actiones Jacer^ tarn diu Irrll^j acttones 
quae de nojtiia commodis teruur quae de jtds commodis terrentui 
tur, cum Interim de sanguine ac cum interim de sanguine ac sup- 
supplido twjtro lat4 ler confestim plicio suo laXam legem confestlm 
exercet«r. (Gomp. §§ 729, 733 •) exerc^ri. (Liv.) 

778 When an indicative mood is found in the midst of oratio obliqua, 
it expresses an assertion of the narrator, not of the person whose speech 
is being reported ; as 

Caesar per ezploratores oertior flootus est, ez ea parte Tld, quam Gallis 
concesserat, omnes noetu disoessisse. (Caes.) 

(The clause quam Qallls concesserat is Caesar's explanation for the 
benefit of his readers : the scouts would describe it to him by the local rela- 
tions.) 

Interim Caesari nuntlatur Sulmonenses, quod oppldum a Gonflnio VIL 
milium intervallo al)est, cupere ea fiBicere quae vellet, sed a Q. Lu- 
cretio senatore et Attio Pellgno prohiberi, qui id oppidum vn. 
cohortium praesidlo tene1)ant. (Caes.) 

Diogenes quidem Cynicus dicere solehat Harpalum, qui temporilms nils 
praedo feliz lxal)ebatur, contra decs testimonium dicere, quod in 
llla fortuna tam diu TlTeret. (Cic.) 

779 But this principle is sometimes neglected, and the indicative put where 
the subjunctive ought to stand. 

C. Mario magna atque mirabilia portendi liamspez dlxerat : proinde, 

quae animo agitabat, fretus dls ageret. (Sail.) 
Eortatur ad cetera quae leyia sunt, parem animum gerant. (Sail.) 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
ORDER OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

780 i» Order of words in a prose sentence. 

The order in which the words stand in a Latin sentence is not fixed by 
any invariable rule but depend^ chiefly on the requirements oi facility of 
comprehension^ emphasis and rhythm. 
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(A) Facility of comprehension suggests the following rules, which 
however are frequently superseded, if emphasis or rhythm require a different 
order, 

Y31 T. The subject is put first, the predicate last, and the object and other 
qualifications of the predicate interposed, in order that the precise extent 
and purport of the predicate may be known, before the hearer or reader can 
suppose the sense to be complete. 

Our ego ttias partes soBciplo ? Our M. TnUlus P. AMcanl mouiiinexita 
requirlt, P. Sdpio euxn, qui Ilia siutullt, defendlt 7 (Cic.) 

In poetry the order depends greatly on the requirements of the metre : 
Ponltur ad patrloB l)ait)ara praeda deos. (Ov.) 

782 *• Qualificatory expressions (except attributes) ire for a similar feason 
placed immediately before the word they qualify. Consequently, 

(a) The preposition precedes its substantive, either immediately, oi* 
with qualificatory expressions only interposed. 

Confinl de beUo ad popnlum tnllt. (Liv.) 
Sine nllo metu et dumma cum honestate ylvemaB. (Cic. ) 
Haec offlda pertinent ad eamm rerom, qnlboB utnntnr homines, flEunil- 
tatem, ad opes, ad copias. (Cic.) 

783 Some prepositions, chiefly disyllabic, Dccasionially stand dfler a relative 
pronoun without a substantive. 

Cimi is always suffixed to personal and usually to Relative pronouns. 

Qninqne cohortes finimentatam in prozlmas segetes mittit, quas Intet et 

castra nnns omnlno collis intererat. (Caes.) 
Homo disertus non intellegit eum, quern contra dldt, laudarl a se^ eos, 

apud quoB didt, Tltuperari. (Cic.) 

in poetry the order is often modified. 

Solus avem caelo dejedt ab alto. (VergO 

Foedera regum yel Oabiis vel cum rlgldis aequata Sabinls. (Hor.) 

7M (^) Adverbs and oblique cases precede the verb or adjective to which 
they belong. 

Bellum civile opinlone plerumque et flama gubematur. (Cic.) 
Multi autem, Gnathonum simUes, sunt loco, fortuna, fama superiores. 

(Cic.) 
{c) Negatives precede the Word they qualify. 

llf ec anlmo nee benerolentlae nee patientlae cujusquam pro yobiB cedauL 

(Plancus.) 
ItihU ne ab ils quldem trlbunls ad Velitras memorabUe fiEi,ctum. (Liv.) 

785 3» Attributes, whether adjectives, substantives in apposition, or ob- 
lique cases, usually follow their substantive, but the reverse order is frequent, 
and with demonstrative pronouns, and adjectives of number and quantity, 
is the rule. 

Mndpio male reprehendunt praemeditationem remm ftiturarum. (Cic.) 
Balbus quaestor, magna ntlnierata pecunla, magno pondere auri, majore 
argent! coacto de pubUds exactionlbus, Eal. Junlis traledt tie in 
xegnum Bogudis, plane bene pecnliatus. (Asin. Pollio.) 
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BeUienua vema Demetrll Domitiiim quondam, nobUem illlo, Caesaxis 
bospitem, a contraria &ctloiie niixnmls aoceptis compreboiuUt et 
ptrangulavit. (Gael.) 

Adjectives and (not so frequently) a genitive case are sometimes put 
before, instead of between or after, a preposition and its substantive : 
e.g. KLa^^na ex parte, tribns de rebus, ea de causa ; deorum in mente. 

786 In n^any expressions the order of the words is fixed by cuistom : 

e.g. Populus Bomanus, oItIs Bomanus, res fiuailiarls, res gestae, aes 
allenum, Jus dylle, senatos oonsultum, magister equltum, tribanus 
plebl, ponttfex nuudmns, Bona Q^a, Cartbaf^o noya^ &c. 

787 4* When a substantive Js qualified by both an adjective and a genitive, 
or by both a genitive and a prepositional expression, the adjective in the 
first case, the genitive in the second case, is usually put first, and the other 
attribute interposed between that and the substantive, e. g. 

Amldtla nullam aetatls 49ffendae n^tlonem patitfir esse e:q>ertein suL 

(Cic.) 
Ci^ns ratlonis vim ex lUo oaelesti Bplcnrl de regnla et judido Tolnmlne 
aopeplmuB. (Cic.) 

788 ^* i^elative pronouns regularly ^tand at tbe commeQcement of their 
clause, never after their verb, 

mc est, quern qnaerlmns. Quae cmn ita slnt, boo loqnor. 

But sometimes an emphatic word (or words) is prefixed to the relative, 
especially when the demonstrative sentence is put after the relative sentence. 

Bomam quae appprtata sunt, ad aedepi Honoris et Vlrtutis videgius. 

789 ^* Connective adverbs and interrogative pronouns usually (except for 
emphasis' sake) stand at the head of their clause or only after words (e.g. 
relative ojr demonstrative pronouns) referring to the preceding sentence; 
never after their verb. 

Quae cujusmodi slnt^ fadllus jam Inte^igemus, cum ad ipsa rldioulomm 

genera venlemus, (Cic) 
Haec tu, Erud, tot et tanta si nactus esses in reo. quam diu diceres T 

(Cic) 
Put in poetry we have, e.g. : 

Tu numlna ponti victa donias Ipsnmque, regit qui i^uml^a ponU. (Ov.) 

790 7* Words belonging to two or more co-ordinate words or expressions 
should strictly be put either before them all or after then^ all. But it is 
very usual, partly lor rhythm's sake, for the comn^on word to be put after 
the first pf the co-ordinated words. 

Jam vlrls vires, Jam ferro sua vis. Jam consUia dudbos ileerant. (liv.) 
An tu exlstimas, cum esset Hippocrates llle Cous, fuisse tum alios medi- 
C09, qui morbis, alios qui volnenbiyi, alios qui oculjls n\edeientur. 

(Cic.) 

Una est enim eloquentia, nam sive de oaeli natura loquitur, sive de teira, 

dve de divina vi sive de bumana, sive ex inferiore Ipco sive ex aequo 

sive ex superiore, sive ut impeUat bomines, sive ut doceat, sly^ 

ut deterreat, rivis est diducta oratio, non fontibus, (Cic) 

But in poetry irregularities occur : e.g, 

Fads eras ^ledlusque b^Ul. (Hor.) 
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791 (B) Emphasis suggests the following rules : 

I. Any word which is to be made prominent is placed at or near the 
beginning of the sentence, or sometimes, if not the primary predicate, at 
the end (as an unusual position). 

A mallB mors aMudt, non a Iwxils. (Cic.) 

Dedl venlam homlnl Impudenter petentl. (Cic.) 

Sequemur igltnr lioc tempore et in luus quaesUone potisglmum BtolooB. 

(Cic.) 

. 2. An unemphatic word is sometimes inserted between words con- 
nected with one another, partly to throw the words before it into greater 
relief, partly to prevent itself occupying a more important position in the 
sentence. So especially est, sirnt, &c. 

Qnadzidnl sexmonem saperlozllraB ad te persorlptiim lllirlB misimiui. 

(Cic.) 
Qnl in fortunae pericnlis sunt ac varletate TersaU. (Cic.) 
Frtmum MarcelU ad Nolam praellp populus se Romaniu erezit, (Cic.) 

3. Contrasted words are put next to one another. 

Ego Q. FaUum, eenem adtQescemi, Ita dllezi ut aequalem. (Cic.) 
Quid quod tn t^ ipse in CQBtodlam dedlBti? (Cic.) 

4. Contrasted pairs of words are often put with the words in one pair 
in a reverse order to that of the other pair, (two of the contrasted words 
still often beiqg together as by last rule). This figure is called cUasmus 
{i. e. crossing). 

Ratio jonim nostra consentit ; repngnat oratio. (Cic.) 

Cum spe Ylncendi simnl abjecistl oertandi etiam capiditatem. (Cic.) 

Clariorem inter Bomanos deditio Postumlum, quam Pontum incmenta 

▼Ictoria inter Bamnltes fecit. (Liv.) 
Cedere allns, alius obtnmcarl. (Sail) 

5. Wljere cumulative effect or a sense of similarity rather than con- 
trast is desired, the same order of words is preserved in the component 
clauses. This figure is^ called anaphora (i. e. repetition). 

His similes sunt omneii qui virtutl student: leyaator yltiis, lerantur 

erroribus. (Cic.) 
TTt non nequiquam tantae Tirtutis liomines Judlcarl deberet ausos esse 

translre latisslmum flumen, asoendere aPltissimas rupes, subire ini- 

quissimum locum. (Caes.) 

792 (C) Khy thm f&dmits of no definite rules being given, but suggests 

I. That short words or expressions occupying a distinct position as 
subject, predicate, &c. be put first. 

Brant el Yeteres inimioitlae cum duobus Rosdis Amerinis. (Cic.) 
Terrebat et proximus annus lugubris duorum consulum foneribus. (Liv. ) 
Movet ferooem animum Juvenis seu Ira seu detrectandl oertaminls pudor 
sea inezsuperabills vis fati. (Liv.) 

1. That there be "variety in the arrangements of neighbouring sen- 
tences ^ regards prosody and syntax. (Thus B. 4, and B. 5, are often 
found together.) 
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Vide quid intenit Inter toain liUdinem majoromqne auctoritatem, inter 
amorem fororemque tnum et llloram oonBlllum atque prodentlam. 

(Cic.) 

Adde had foxltiiun gelldaft perennltates, liquores perluddos Jtmnitiwi 
rlpanun vestitus Tlrldlsslmos, speluncarum concavas amplitudines, 
sazorum asperitates, impbndentlnm montium altltudines lnimen8i< 
tatesque camporom : adde etiam recondltas ami argentique venas 
inflnitamque vim marmozlB* (Cic.) 

793 , (D) The position of the following adverbs may be specially noticed: 

{a) Kam alwaysj namqne alniost always, at. the beginning ; enim after 
one or (rarely) two words. 

(b) Itaque almost always at beginning; Igitnr usually (except in Sallust) 
after one or two words. 

(c) Etiam immediately precedes the word it qualifies ; qnOqne, qnidem, 
demum, immediately succeed such a word. 

(ifj Tamen first except for emphasis ; antem, vero, after one (or two 
closely connected) words. 

(e) Ne (affirmative) is (except in a peculiar class of answers in Plautus) 
prefixed to a personal or demonstrative pronoun. 

794 iii Position of subordinate Sentetices* 

I. Subordinate sentences (except those which express a result) follow 
the rule of qualificatory words or phrases, i.e. they are put before the prin- 
cipal sentence to which they belong ; either before the whole of it or before 
all but a few words. 

Cum hostium coplae non lon^re absunt, etiamsi tnruptlo nulla foeta est, 

tamen pecunia rellnquitur, agricultura deseritur. (Cic.) 
Qui autem ita fadet, ut oportet, prlmum vlgilet in dellgendo (quern 

Imltetur), delude, quem probavlt, in eo, quae maxima excellent ea 

diUgentlBslme persequatur. (Cic.) 
Quid autem agatur eum aperuero, fiuslle erit Btatuere quam sententlam 

dlcatlg. (Cic.) 

3. A short principal sentence is often prefixed to the whole or part of 
the subordmate sentence, especially if this be a dependent interrogative. 

Stoicorum autem non Ignoras quam sit subtile vel spinosum potlus dis- 
serendl genus. (Cic.) 
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I. Prepositions and quasi-prepositional Adverbs. 

795 \, (a) Prepositions proper ; are those which are not used except 
with a suDstantive in an oblique case (or in composition). 

ab, ad, apud, ds, com, de, ex, in, inter, ob, per, pro, sed, Bine, snb, 
nlB. To these may be added erga, penes, tenns. 

(b) Some other words have both an adverbial and a prepontional 
use, i.e. are used both without a substantive dependent, and with a sub- 
stantive in an oblique case : 

adversus, ant^, circa, circiter, circnm, dtra, dam, dancolnm, 
contra, coram, ergo, extra, infira, intra., intus, Jnxta^ palam, pone, post, 
prae, praeter, procul, prope, propter, secundmn, simul, subter, super, 
supra, ultra. 

(f) A few particles used only in compo^tion, viz. lunb- ; an-, dis-, 
per-, red-, -secus; and a few adverbs closely akin to prepositions, e.g. 
contio, intro, retro, simul, slmitu are also noticed. 

796 ii. The following are {a) used with accusative and ablative; in, 
sub, super. Clam has very rarely an accusative. 

{b) Used with accusative only; 

ad, adversus, ante, apud, drcum, circa, cirdter, els, dtra, dam, 
danculiun, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, ob, penes, per, pone, 
post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, uls, ultra. 

(f) With ablative only; ab, coram, cum, de, ex, intus, palam, 
prae, pro, procul, sed, simul, sine. 

(</) With accusative and dative ; advorsum, contra, Juxta. 

(e) With genitive and ablative ; tonus. 

(/) With genitive only; ergo. 
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797 . iii. {a) Prepositions used in composition (as well as with oblique 
cases); 

ab, ad, apud, cnm, de, ex, In, Inter, ob, per, prae, pro, Bed, sab. 

{h) Used with verbs, but without clear mark of composition ; 
ante, contra, Intra, post, praeter, subter, super. 

798 Occasionally the preposition is separated from its case by other words. 
This is usual with per in oaths and adjurations : but otherwise is almost 
confined to poetry. 

Ergo lind yersns are always subjoined to the substantive ; tenns fo the 
substantive or its epithet. Cum is always subjoined to a personal pronoun, 
and often to a relative pronoun. Besides these : — 

Cicero' subjoins propter occasionally to personal and relative pronfouns ; 
de, contra, and, rarely, ante, circa, drcum to relatives. 

Vergil occasionally Subjoins drcum, contra, inter, Juxta, penes, 
propter, sine, subter, supra ; and, when an attribute follows, ab, ad, 
ex, In, per, sub, ultra. Other writers have occasional instances, Livy 
and Tacitus not infrequently; especially after relatives. 



799 Abs, &b, 9^from (ab before vowefe, a before consonants) : with abla- 
tive only. 

jFro«i (a) ei.g. ab uibe, yrow the city; a puero boc fcdt^ be bos 
done it from his boyhood; a Pullo solvere, to pay by a draft on Fufau; 
possum a me daare, / can supply Qt^fi'om home, 

(b) Of the agent: yro;« or 4r;,capta8 a rege, taken by the king; 
zona torrlda ab igni^ a belt scorched by fire, 

(r) Of the department concerned: a te stat, he is on your side; 
servus a rationibus, a slave for book-keeping. 

In composition : abs before c, q, t ; as before p; ab before d, 1, n, 
r, s, J, b, and vowels ; au before f, except in aAii, afore; a before m, v. 

It denotes separation; e.g. absoedere, to go away; abdlcare, to cry 
off^ renounce; consumption; e.g. absorbere, to sup up; reversed; e.g. 
a Jungere, to unyoke, 

800 Absque, without, used only as preposition with ablative. Not in Cicero 
or Augustan writers. 

Absque sententia (Quintil.), without thinking. In Plautus absque te 
foret (conditional clause), had it not been for you, 

801 Ad, to (but not into): with accusative only: 

(a) To ; Ire ad Capuam, to go to Capua ; ad arma, to arms ; ad 
necem caedi, to be beaten to death; comp. ad f&tlm (afilEktim), § 227 ; 
admodum, {up to the limit f) very. 

Ad septingentos periere. They perished to the number of seven hundred. 
Sometimes the prepositional character is forgotten ; e.g. ad mlUe et sep- 
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tlngentl caesi, up to 1700 men <tvere killed; ad hoc (in addition to this), 
besidejj moreover* 

(b) At, near, before: ad manum habere, to have at his hand; 
ad vinnm disertuB, eloquent over bis <wine ; ad postremum, at last ; ad 
htemem, on the approach ofvuinter, 

(r) Looking at (of a model or object) : ad hiinc modiun Instltuere, 
to train up after this fashion ; ad ludlbrliuu salutare, to greet in mockery ; 
oomxiarare ad lecttcam homlBes, to get porters for the sedan^ 

In composition 3 ad is usu^ly st^imilated to e and (written e) to q, 
and the d omitted before gn. But it is also often assimilated to p, f, g, 
t, n, 1, r, and the d is often omitted before b. 

Tby ati accSden^, to approach; adoptare, to adopt; adamare, to fall 
in love; addnbltare, to come to doubt i 

In addition : agnasd, to be born (grotui) into a family (ojften only in- 
tensive); adSddre, to eat up; attrectare, to handle^ 

802 Adyersnm, adVerBiu (also ezadyennim, exadTemu, as adterb rarely) 
with dative and accusative^ Towards, against I 

(a) with dative : Tenlre' adYorBum mihi (Platit.), to tome to fetch me ; 

(if) with accusative: ezadTennu enm locum, opposite to that place; 
adTersus montem, breasting the hill; adyersiZB ea respottderif, to reply to 
this ; advezBiis edictnm, against the edict, 

803 Amb-, am-, an- in composition only; arou^, on both tides (comp. 
afupi, afi^ta, ambo) ; e. g. 

ambfire, go rounds canvass; amplLtare, lop around, cut off; axuSras, 
cut round or ai both ends. 

804 inte (aatid, old) befo9*ei as adverb, and with accusative. 

(ci) Before, as adverb : panda ante dlebUB (before by a few dttys, 
§ 496), a few days before. 

(b) With accusative: ante OBtinm Btare, to stand before the door; 
aate alios miserandoB, pitiable before (above) others. 

For antehac, aja^begi, previously, § 212. 

In composition ; antecellere, (project) excel; anteponere, place in 
front. 

805 Apnd, at; only with accusative: usually with names of persons. 
Apud me esse, at my house or in my judgment; non Bum apud me (Ter.), 
7 am not in my semes ; apud populum manumlBBUS, freed in presence of 
the people; apud Ciceronem, in Cicero^ s writings. 

Apud aedem Btillonae, at the temple ofBellona. 

806 Clrcum, drca, drelter, round, about] both as adverbs and with 
accusative. 

(a) Clrcum, drca, of space ; drcum undlque convenlre, . to come 
from all sides around; drca pectus, round his breast; clrcum amlcos 
mlttere, to send round to on: s friends. 
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(^) Clrclter of time and number : diebna cirdter qntndecim per- 
venire, to arr'fue <witbin fifteen days ; octayam drciter horam redire, to 
return about the eighth bour^ 

(c) Circa, ahout^ i.e. concerning (post- Augustan) : circa lioc dlfl* 
xmtare, to dispute about this; circa deos neglesens, careless in divine 
matters^ 

Quocircfi (for ^uoddrca?), <wherefor^; idclrco, on that account. 

In composition (loose); cirQumdare, throtu) around; ctrcundncere, 
-scribere, -Tenlre, used specially^ in metaphorical sense, cheats 

897 Gi8, citra, en this side, with accusative: dt^a also 9s adverb; oltro 
(adv.), hithenwards. Cis is usually opposed to tnuis (uls bdng anti- 
quated) ; cltra, citro to ultra, ultro, 

(a) A^ adverb : deztra djriguit nee citra mota nee ultra, his right- 
hand grefiv stiff, moving neither to him, nor from him; telum cltra cadit, 
the dart falls short; yer1>a ultro dtroque habita, <tvords exchanged be^ 
tween thSem, 

(b) As preposition : da flumen essQ, to be on this side the stream; 
cltra yeritatem, ya//i»^ short of truth, 

(c) Cltra, without, only post- Augustan : dtra docentem adre, to 
Jknow withqut a teacher; loni^ dtra acmulum, quite ivithout a rival. 

808 Clam, used both as (a) adverb, and (b) with an accusative. 

(a) Secretly: yd yi, yd dam, yd precarlo, byfbrce, or secretly, or 
on stfferance ; nee id dam esse potuit, and this could not be concealed, 

SVnknoeum to : dam matrem suam, <vuithout the knowledge of bis 
'. 
Clam is very rarely used with ablative, Qanculum is also used as 
adverb and once with accusative, 

809 Com (oA/), cum, with, only with an ablative. It is placed after 
the personal pronouns and the relative (except usually quibus). 

Caesar cum leglonlbus, Caesar with the legions ; cum gladio, <wearrng 
a sword; cum cura cavere, to take careful precautions ; tecum loquezls, 
you are talking to yourself; cum aalmo sue yolyere, to turn it over in his 
mind; tecum actio est, an action lies against you. 

In composition: com- before p, b, m ; co- before vowels; con- before 
y, J, and before dentals and Unguals generally, except that a, is often 
assimilated before 1 and r. 

Together: e.g. conjurare, to conspire; confiteri, to confess to another; 
commutare, to barter. 

Completely: e.g. concoquere, to digest; condemnare, to condemn; 
consequi, to overtake ; constare, to be <well ascertained^ 

810 Contra, opposite toj both as adverb and with a substantive, appa- 
rently in dative (Plant., Ter.) but usually accusative cases, 

(a) Opposite: stat contra, he stands opposite; contra me, opposite me. 
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(b) In return: contra diUgere, to requite /oa;<r;.with dative (or 
abtati've of price f) contra auro vendere, to sell for gold. 

(c) Contrary : contra quam fas est, contrary to <what is right ; in 
stoltltla contra est, it is just the other (utay in folly ; contra ea, on the 
other hand, 

(d) Against: non pro me sed contra me, not for me^ but against 
me, 

811 Coram, used as adverb and with ablative. 

{a) Face to face: coram sumaa, tute are face to face ; vSni coram, 
I came into his presence, 

(b) In presence of: coram latrone, in a brigand^ s presence ; 11 coram 
qnlImB mai^ quam apud quos verba fiidt. Ins audience rather than his 
judges, 

812 De, dofwnfrom; with ablative only. 

{a) Down from: de caelo taotus, struck from heaven; de dlglto 
anulum detrahere, to draw a ring from a finger, 

(h) From J of: aliquls de ludo, a man from the school; de patre 
audlre, to hear from on^s father; mererl de lllo, to deserve from him; 
duodevlglntl, two from twenty^ i. e. eighteen ; templum de marmore, 
a temple of marble, 

(r) Of concerning: e.g. de repuUlca dleputare, discuss politics; 
qua de re agltur, winch is the matter in question ; actumst de me, it is 
all over ivith me,. 

(d) Of time: e.g. aomnos de prandlo, sleep just after dinner; de 
nocte, in the course of the night; de tertla vlgllla, during the third watch, 

(e) In various phrases : de consllll sententla, under the opinions of 
his assessors; de more, according to custom; de Industrla, of set purpose 
(opposed to sine Industrla); de Integro, afresh; de lucre, as a piece of 
good luck; gravl de causa, on solid grounds, 

813 In composition : 

(^7) Down : descendere, to come down ; destlnare, to fix down, 

(b) Off^ away : deslgnare, mark off; devertl, to turn aside, put up 

at an inn, 

(/) Down to: devenlre, to come to; deferre, to report; deferre 

allcul JusJurandum, to put a man on his oath (offerre, to offer to taki 

one's oath), 

(d) Formally, or completely: e.g. decnrrere, to run in procession, 
march past ; deplorare, to weep bitterly, give up for lost ; decantare, to 
sing over and over again ; debellare, to bring <war to an end, 

(e) Un~: dedecfire, to be unbecoming; dedocere, to unteach; despe- 
rare, to despair; detegere, to uncover. 

814 Bis-, dl-, in twain : only in composition. 

Dls- before sharp mutes and s ; dir- before a vowel or li ; dl- before 
flat mutes, liquids, nasals, semi-vowels, and sp, so, st. Before f, dls* 
is assimilated (e.g. dlfferre). 

L. G. 21 
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(a) Asunder: dlsdndere, clea've asunder; (Usslcfire (dlB Jftctee), to 
scatter J dlyenderB, sell piecemeal. 

(b) Un^: dlsdiigere, ungird; dlfflterl, disavoau, 

(c) Exceedingly: dlffertiu, crammed ; dlsperlre, utterly perish, 

(d) Among: dlgnoscere, distinguish ; dispicere, see through, 

816 Ergft, towards : only with accusative. 

FLdes eiga Imperatorem, loyalty to the general; odium erga xegem, 
hatred to the king. 

In Tacitus silso in relation to: Insdtia erga domnm flnaam, ignorance 
of his own family matters, 

816 Ergo as adverb and as postposition with genitive case. 

(a) In consequence^ therefore: Ezltus ergo (luls est, IVhctt then is his 
end? 

{b) With gen. rare except in old language ; 

Ludl victoElae, non Taletadinls, ergo voti (Liv.), Games vowed for the 
sake of a victory^ not for health^s sake, 

817 Ez, e, out of: used with ablative case only. In some phrases (see b) 
e, not ex, is used. 

(«) From^ i.e. out of from off: negotiator ex Africa, a trader from 
Africa ; ex equls deslllre, to leap down from their horses ; ex tempore, on 
the spur of the moment; e yestlglo, without delay; ex Itlnere oppugnare, 
to attack <ivhile on the march. 

Metaphorically of the source : ex otio fructns capere, to get profit 
from leisure ; en. FoUione audlre, aocipere, to hear from Pollio ; ex pedl- 
1)118 laborare, to be in trouble with his feet ^ e.g. have gout, 

(ti) In accordance nvith: ex anlml eententla, in accordance voitb 
one's conscience or <wish; heres ex deimce, heir to eleven-ttivelfths ; ex 
aequo, equally ; ex contrarlo, on the contrary ; ex oompoalto, cu agreed; 
ex copla rerom, in the circumstances; ex more, according to custom; 
magmi ex parte, in a great degree ; e re tua, to your interest ; e rdpuliillca, 
to the interest of the state ; e re nata, under the circumstances ; e reglone, 
in a straight line or directly opposite, 

{c) Of the materia or ground: pocula ex auro, cups of gold; ex 
fraude &ctU8, made up of fraud; reslxia ex meUe, resin mixed with 
honey. 

(d) After: ex consnlatii profldsd, to start after Ins consulship; 
diem ex die dlcere, to drag on day by day. 

818 In composition: ex before vowels, h, and sharp consonants; ef, 
sometimes ec, before f ; otherwise o. 

{a) Out y forth: exddere, to fall out; exponere, to set out, to dis- 
embark ; ezsurgere, to rise up. 

Qi) Throughout: enarrare, to tell in detail; emerere, to serve out 
one's time, 

(r) Thoroughly: elevare, to lighten, disparage; extlmescere, to fall 
into a panic. 

(d) Un-: exarmare, to disarm ; enOdare, to unravel. 
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819 Extra, outside^ both as adverb, and with accusative, 

(a) Extra et Intra hostem habent, they have an enemy outside and 
in; extra munitlonem egredl, to step outside the defences. 

Metaphorically (Jt) extra Jociim, without joking: extra numemm, 
out of time; extra ordlnem, out of rank or turn, 

(/) Not including: rellqni extra ducem, the rest excepting the leader, 

820 In (old forms endo, Indu) used both with accusative (of motion to) 
and ablative (of rest in), 

{a) Of place (accus.) into^ onto: In eorum finis incurrere, to make 
an incursion into their territory; In Jus ducere, to lead into court; in 
srarom eyadere, to get onto the (wall, 

(abl.) In eorum flnlbus bellum gerere, to <wage <war in their terri" 
tory; Injure res est, the matter is in court; in caplte coronam habere, 
to have a chaplet on the head; in praedio pecunlam ponere, to invest 
the money in a farm, 

(h) Of time and number : (accus.) in posterum diem invitare, to 
invite for the next day; di'cere in noctem, to speak till night-fall; tricena 
Jugera in pedites dare, to give 300 acres for every foot-soldier ; in dies 
major, greater every day, 

(abl.) in praesentia, at the moment; sol binas in singulis annls 
reveirsiones facit, the sun makes tnvo turns in the course of each year ; 
Tirtutem in bonis habere, to count virtue among his goods, 

(r) Of the circumstances: (accus.) according to; In mea verba 
juraxe, s^wear acceptance of my nvords ; opus in speciem deforme, a <ivork 
plain in appearance; in orbem ire, to move (so as to make^ i.e.) in a circle; 
in vicem, in turn; in partem juvare, to contribute a share of help, 

(abl.) in honore et pretio esse, to be honoured and valued; in tanta 
propinqultate castrorum haec deferuntur, this is reported^ the camp be- 
ing so near; opus yel in bac magniflcentia urbis consplciendum, a <workf 
striking, even nvith the city in its present splendour ; in incerto esse, to 
be uncertain ; in aequo, on an equality ; in prime, in front. 

(d) Of the object : (accus.) impletas in deos, impiety towards the 
gods ; peounia in rem militarem data, money provided for military pur- 
poses. 

(abl.) elegans in dicendo, neat in speaking; talis in hoste fait 
Friamo, such qvas he in the case of (or in dealing <with) his enemy Priam, 

821 In composition: often assimilated to 1, r, and written m before 
labials (p, b, m). 

(a) In, on : includere, shut in ; inspicere, look in ; imminere, hang 
over ; inniti, lean on ; invidere, look at (grudgingly). 

(b) Intensive : Incipere, take up, begin ; inborrere, shudder, 

822 Infra, belo(w : as adverb and with accusative ; used of space, time, 
and metaphorically : 

Innumerabiles mundi, supra infra, dextra sinistra, ante post, countless 
ivorlds above ^ below, on right, on left, before, behind ; accubuit infra me 

21 — 2 
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AttlcuB, Atticus reclined at table below me ; HomeruB non infira Lycittgim 
fiilt, Homer <u)as not later than Lycurgus; ma^niltudUiA iii2ta eteplumtos, 
in size less than elephants, 

823 Inter : with accusative only. 

(a\ Among^ in the middle of: Inter ceteram planitlem mens Bazens, 
a rocky bill in the midst of nvhat otherwise twos level y Inter epulas 
o1)trancatnr, he is killed whilst at dinner; Inter fiaudOB, among the 
wounded; inter paucoB disertUB, eloquent as but few are; Inter se dOi- 
gere, asjiicere, &c., to love, behold one another. 

So Interea, interim, meanwhile; (Interim, in post- Augustan writers 
also denotes sometimes), 

(b) Between : e. g. inter lorifsam galearnqtoe, between the breastplate 
and helmet; inter manus aufertur, he is carried away in their arms; 
inter caeBa et porrecta, between the slaying and offering; Inter eos 
decemere, to give a decree in the suit betiueen them. 

In composition : 

(a) Among, between : intercedere, interpose; intereBse, he a differ' 
ence ; interrogare, cross^uestion, 

(b) Of breaking a continmty: intercldere, cut through; interddere, 
fall through, be lost; interimere, take off, kill; intervertere, turn away j 
embezzle. 

(c) Together : Interjungere, yoke together. 

824 Intra, within; as adverb, and with accusative. Intro adverb of 
motion within. 

(a) Deni in quadram pedee, quadraglnta per oram, intra centum 
erunt, // will be ten feet square, forty in circumference, a hundred in area; 
Beqinimlni me intro hac, follow me in here. 

(b) Intra moenla eese, ire, to be, go, within the walls ; intra ammm 
mori, to die within a year; modlce ant etlam intra modum, in modera- 
tion or still less ; tatra verba iMCcare, to offend but in words only. 

Intro is loosely compounded with dncere, ire, &c. 

825 IntOB, within, as adverb ; rarely also with ablative. 

IntuB evocare toi9M,to call a man, out from within; intUB est, ^he is 
within;* duci intus, *to be led within;* tali intUB templo aedet (Veig.)» 
*such is the temple in which he sits.* 

826 Jnxta, close to, as adverb, and with dative (rare) or accusative. 

(a) Accedere Juzta, approach near; Juxta murom castra ponue, 
pitch the camp close to the wall; Juxta dlvinaa rdlgionea fldea luunana 
colitor, next to divine obligatiotu good faith among men is cultivated. 

(J>) Alike: ceteri Juzta inBontee, the others just as innocent; res 
parva ac Juzta magniB diffldllB, a small matter, as difficult as great ones, 

827 Ob : only with accusative case. 

(a) Before, so as to obstruct: mors ob ocuIob yerBatnr, death is be- 
fore my eyes ; obviam venire, to come to meet. But ob iter, on the way^' 
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(3) for, on account of: Ob asinoa axgentum ferre, to bring money in 
payment of the asses; Ob decern mlnas plgnori opponere, to pledge for 10 
minae; pretinm ob stnltltlam ferre, to carry off a re<ivard for folly ; 
l^rnstm an ob rem, in vain or for real advantage f qnam ob rem, on 
Qvlttcb account; ob tlmorem, on the ground of fear ; ob salutem acdpere, 
take for safitfs sake, 

.In composition obe, ob is generally assimilated to p, f, c, g ; often 
written (as pronounced) op before s and t ; the b of obe is omitted in 
ostendere. 

(ci) Over, against, before, as obstniction; e.g. ooeludere, shut 
against a peYson ; offlcere, get in the <way; obloqni, to speak against ; 
pbrepere, to steal i^on ; obslgnare, seal vp, 

{h) Towards, with the idea of favour : obseqnl) follovj cornpliantly ; 
oboedlre, hearken to, 

(c) Down : occXdere, (of the sim) set ; opprlmere, squeeze y obtr!m<* 
care, cut down, 

829 Palam as adverb and rarely with ablative: 

{a) openly : baeo In foro palam gesta rant, this was done publicly 
in the forum; palam est res, the thing is known; places audlre palam 
est, it is notorious that fish can hear, 

{b) ' in presence op with ablative : rem credltorl palam popnlo solvit, 
he pays the amount to the creditor in the presence of the people, 

830 PSnes, in the presence of, only with accusative, and almost always 
with the name of a person : Penes qnos sunt anspicla more majomm 7 
nempe penes patres, In whose bands are auspices according to the tustom 
of our ancestors^ ivhy fwith the Fathers of course, 

831 Per, through, only with accusative (except in loose compounds, e.g. 
per qnam, per mlM mlmm est). 

' (a) Through, of space, &c. : eoronam per fomm fert, he carries the 
crown through the forum; praesldla per oppida dlsponere, to place garri- 
sons throughout the towns ; per manus tradere, to pass from hand to 
hand; per trlennlum, for a whole three years. In comic poets per tem- 
pns advenlre, to come at the right time, 

(3) lihrough, by the aid of: eo3 ant per se ant per alios soUicitat, 
he tries to wm them either by himself or by the aid of others ; per me 
stetit qnomlnns boc fleret, / was the cause of its not being done; per vim, 
by force; per ego te deos oro (cf. § 798), I implore you by the gods, 

(c) Without hindrance from: trabantnr per me pedlbns omnes, 
they may all be dragged off by the feet for what I care ; si per commodnm 
relpnblicae possit, if it can be done ^without hurt to the common<weal, 

882 In composition : 

(a) trough, all over: perMngere, to break through; perscrlbere, 
to <write infill; iiersalntare, to greet all in succession, 

. (b) Intensive: percntere, to strike, shock; perdiscere, to learn 
thoroughly; permanere, to last out; perpiugare, to cleanse thoroughly; 
pervenire, to reach. 
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(f) In a bad sense: perdSre, to destroy; i>e!rlre, to be destrcyei\ 
perfagere, to desert ; pervertere, to overturn, 

833 Pdne, behind^ (for poB-ne; cf. post) both as adverb and with accusative. 

Pone BnUt oonjux, his wife comes behind; pone castra patmlatmn 
Ibant, they went behind the camp to collect fodder, 

834 Por-, old form of pro (comp. porro, vpda-Uy rSppu}) only in composition, 
e.g. ponlcSre (por J&cdre), offer in sacrifice; portendere, (hold forth) 
portend; possldere, occupy* 

836 Post, behind^ after ^ both as adverb and with accusative : 

{a) In space: servl post erant, slaixs were behind; Be poet eratert 
tegebat, be concealed himself behind a mixing bo<wL 

(b) In time: mnltlB post annlB, many years cifter; mazlmns post 
homlnum memorlam, the greatest {since i. e.) in meiis records ; ex post 
facto, from subsequent events. So poflthao, posteft, postllla (§ 212), 
aftertwards, 

(r) Metaphorically: post esse, to be thought less of; post feire, 
liabere, putare, put second^ hold, think less of. So in ai^ument, quid 
postea, tivhat then f <ivhat follo<ivs from that t 

330 Prae, in front j before, both as adverb and with ablative : 

(a) Before: e.g. 1 prae, go before; prae 86 ferre, to display; pzaa 
manu habere, to have at hand* 

(b) In comparison <with ; vmjb nobis iMatttS, bc^py compared vntb 
us ; adverbially in Plant, praeut, praequam, compared with how, 

(/) For, in consequence of, usually of hindrances: e.g. nee loqnl 
prae moerore potnit, he could not speak for grief, 

887 In composition 

(^7) Before, in front, at the end: praecedere, go before; pr&escriberey 
fivrite at tbe top ; praetexere, edge; praestare, vouch for, make good, 

(b) Of time: e.g. praeclpere, seize beforehand, admonish; praeize, 
go over first, as a pattern; praevenire, outstrip, 

(c) Before others, greatly: praecellere, be distinguished ; praegeitize 
exult, 

838 Praetor as adverb and with an accusative : 

(a) Past: praetor castra coplas produxit, led forth bis troops past 
the camp, 

(b) Beyond: praetor modum creBcere, grow beyond bounds; nniu 
praetor cetoros, one far beyond others, 

(c) Except: nihil praetor pellls habont, have nothing except skins; 
praotorea, besides ; praotoroLuam, except, except that* 

Often with verbs in loose composition, e.g. praoter-lre, -duoere, &c. 

839 ^^) before, in fronts with ablative only (except in pront, prolnde). 

{a) Before: pro caatrlB, in front of the camp ; pro tectis aedlfldo- 
rum, on the front of the roof 
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(3) In behalf of: contra legem proque lege dlcere, speak against 
and in defence of the law ; pro colleglo pronuntiaxit, iJbey declare on behalf 
of the board; pro imperio Jubet, commands in virtue of his authority, i.e. 
officially and authoritati'vely. 

(c) Instead of: pro consnle, acting in place of the consul; pro dam- 
nato erat, he <Luas as good as condemned; pro ezplorato lialMre, regard 
as certain, 

(d) In return for : pro vectiira solvere, pay as passage~money, 

(e) According to : atrodns quam pro XLTunero, more fiercely than 
fivotdd be expected from the number; Tires pro corpore, corpus grande, 
strength in proportion to his body and a big body ; pro vlrill parte de- 
fendere, to take a man's share in the defence ; pro eo quantl te faclo, in 
accordance twith my appreciation of you, 

840 In composition prod before vowels; pr5 usually long, except before f. 

(a) Forth; procOamare, shout out; procombere, fall prostrate; 
proscribere, .advertise, proscribe. 

(b) Before ; prOforl, foretell; prolndere, practise beforehand, 

841 FrddU ; as adverb and with ablative ; often also with ab. 

(a) jit a distance : procul este, stand aloof; baud procul moenibus 
(Liv.), not far from the <walls ; procul negotHia, far from business. 

(b) Metaphorically: quls tain procul a Utteris ? eivho stands so far 
aloof from education fvTOCUl dublo, undoubtedly, 

842 Pr6pS : chiefly as adverb, sometimes with accusative. 

(a) Near: prope adest, it is close at hand; non mode prope me 
sed plane mecum habitat, lives no^ merely near me, but actually nvith me. 

Also with prepositions ab, ad; prope a meis aedibus, near to my 
bouse ; prope ad portas, close at the gates. 

(Jf) Almost: prope flrmlssimus, almost the firmest; prope est 
fiustum ut, &c., it almost happened that, &*c, ; tam prope ab ezule fait 
quam postea a principe, ^e eujas as near being an exile as he <was after- 
guards being emperor, 

843 Propter (for propi-ter) ; both as adverb and with accusative. 

{a) Near: voluptates propter intuens, taking a near view ofplea^ 
sures ; propter aquae rivum, near a stream of water, 

(b) On account of: non tam propter me quam propter pueros, not 
so much on my account as on that of the boys. 

So quftpropter, wherefore; proptere&, therefore; propterea quod, be- 
cause, 

844 Red-, re- in composition only: red- before vowels and h, re- before 
consonants: (but sometimes the d was assimilated, or fell off, the vowel 
being lengthened to compensate. Thus reddo, reccldo or recido, rS- 
Jectus; reliquiae, rSlIcuus (rdliqvus in post- Augustan poets), rellgio. So 
the perfects reppSrl, reppiUi, retttUl, rettfldi, partly due to the redupli- 
cation, cf. § 318). 
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{a) Back I e.g. recedere, go back; rellgare, bind back, tie up; 
Tdtinere, bold back, 

(if) In response : redarguere, re/Ute ; reddere, give in return ; reso- 
nare, resound. 

(c) Against, counter: redamare, cry out against ; repngnare, resist. 

(d) Behind: rellnquere, kave behind; restare; remain, be left, 

(e) -^gain, esp. of restoration : reoonciliare, reunite; refioere, renew; 
remii48Ci, recall to mind; resorgere, rise again. 

(/) Un^: recantare, recant; redngere, ungird; zeslgiiaxe, unseal, 
cancel. 

845 Retro, behind, only used as adverb ! 

Ouod retro est, what is behind (in space), /du-/ (in time); retr op o n cre, 
toptU in the background ; retroagere, turn back, reverse. 

846 Bed, 80 in old language with ablative ; BO frando OBto (xii. Tabb.), it 
shall not be a crime. 

In composition: sfioedere, go apart; aSJimgero, disjoin; 86d-itlo, a 
secession; or sedition. 

847 Sdoimdum, following, properly the neuter of the gerundive of setiaor : 
used chiefly with an accusative. 

(a) Behind: Tolnna acceplt secnndam anxem, be received a twound 
behind the ear. 

^b) Along: Beennduin flnmen, along the river. 

\c) After: castra Beeundiun praellum capta, the camp'<was taken 
after the battle; ille mlhi seeimdiixii te est, he is in my estimation next 
to you. 

(d) In accordance <unth: secnndnm natoram ylvere, to live in 
obedience to nature; mnlta Becondiim catuam noBtram dlapntare, to 
argue at length in favour of our case. 

848 SImiil, together, as adverb, in post- Augustan also with ablative. 
TotOB dies slmnl eramus, We were together whole days : often with com, 

e. g. nobiscum slmul, together with us. 

PoUio Mamerco slmul postnlatar, Pollio is put on his tried with 
Mamercus, 

In Plautus simltu is used adverbially as slmul. 

849 Bind, used only with ablative. 

Without, i.e. not having: homo slue re, sine fide, sine Bpe, sine aede, 
Bine fortunis (Cic), a man <ivithout property, <u)itbout honour, <witbout 
hope, twithout home, twithout chances ; sine multonun pemlcie, without 
exposing many to ruin. 

£60 Sub, snbter, used with accusative and ablative ; subter also rarely 
as adverb. 

{a) Beneath: quae supra et subter sunt, things above and beneath, 
(accus.) Bub diYum rapiam, I will bring them to the light of day; 

aedis Buas detulit sub Veliam, moved his house to the foot of the Felia. 
(abl.) Yitam sub diyo agere, to pass life in the open air; BUb monto 

consedit, settled at the foot of the mountain. 
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(^) Of time (ace), upon^ just after: sub galU oantiun, just after 
cockcrofw. 

(abl.) At :va!!bVtXQ»^ at daybreak, 

{c) Metaphorically: under (accus.): sub oculos yenlt, it comes 
under one's eye, 

(abl.) snb Judice Us est, the matter is before the judge ; sub specie 
pads, under the appearance of peace, 

851 In composition : b is often assimilated to labials, f, r and gutturals; 
sns (for subs) before t and sometimes c and p ; su before s usually. 

(a) Under: suooumbere, lie under; subducere, dra^ from under; 
subscrlbere, fiurite under, 

(bi) Jn substitution: subdfire, substitute^ forge; subnasd, groeiv into 
place, 

(r) Vp^ from under t^ : succrescere, grofuj up ; summlttere, send up^ 
rear ; saqiendere, hang up, 

(d) Secretly: subauscultare, overhear; subomare, equip secretly; 
snbrlpere, snatch a<ivay, 

(e) Slightly: subaccnsare, blame sometwhat; sublucere, faintly 
gleam; sublrasd, be a bit angry ; snbnegare, half deny, 

862 Sliper, as adverb, and with accusative and ablative. 

(a) In space, over, upon : Imponendiun medlcamentom, a dressing 
should be put upon it. So desuper,yro;n above, 

£ccus.) Super lateres corla inducuntur, hides are put upon the 

(abl.) Super Impla eervice pendet ensls, a snuord hangs over his 
impious neck, 

(b) Above ^ beyond: (accus.) Komentanus erat super ipsum Fordus 
Injta, Nomentanus sat above him, Porcius beloeiv; super <mmia Bomanuin 
nomen, the name of Roman beyond everything, 

(c) In time (rare), over, during, at : 
(accus.) super cenam loqui, to talk over supper, 

(abl.) rtxa super mero debellata, a quarrel fought out over the 
<wine, 

(d) Over, besides: satis superque est, it is enough and to spare; 
quid super saxigulnls est? <what blood have ive leftf So lusuper, in 
addition, 

(e) Upon, concerning: (abl.) sed hac super re nlxnls, too much on this 
matter; multa super Frlamo TOgXtana, putting repeated questions about 
Priam, 

In composition: on)er: supergredl, step over; superstemere, lay 
over ; supersedere, sit upon, be above, forbear, 

803 Suprft, rarely supera : as adverb and with accusative. 

{a) On the top, above: toto yertice supra est, he is a nvbole head 
above them; versus supra tribunal et supra praetorls caput scribe- 
bantur, verses tvoere perpetually ivritten above the bench and above the 
praeto?s head. 
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(If) Above^ before: nt snpza dlzl, as I said above ^ x»anlo snpn 
lumo memorlam, a little before our time, 

(c) Above^ more: trecentlB aut etiam supra milllbiiB emptam, 
bought for 300000 sesterces or more; supra CotiliteB Madosque Id fSadnns 
est, the deed surpasses the CocUtes and Mucii; supra gratiam, above the 
reach of influence. 

8M TSnns, as far as, 'with genitive or ablative: always put after the word 
dependent on it. 

(gen.) Rumores Ciunanim tenus' oaluenmt, rumours were rife as 
far as Cumae; cmnim texiiis a mento palearla pendent, the davlaps 
hang from the chin as far as the legs, 

(abl.) Laterl capulo tenns abdldit ensem, plunged the sword into his 
side up to the hilt: yerbo tenns acute dlsserere, discuss cleverly as far as 
theory goes. 

Hence bactenus, thus far ; protenns or protlnus, right on, forthwith* 

866 Trans, across^ with accusative only: multitudlnem trans Bbennm 
traduzlt, he led the mass across the Rhine; trans flumen est, he is across 
the river. 

In compo^tion: often becomes tra before J, d, 1, m, n. 
(a\ Across : transire, go across ; traloere, throw across. 

(b) Of a change: tradere^ hand over^ hand down to posterity; 
transfnndere, decant^ transfer, 

(c) Through to the end: tnuudgere, complete, settle a suit. 



866 Versus : versum (versus, vonum), towards, used both with [a) a 
preposition, (A) a locative adverb, and (r ) accusative which however is 
usually an ordinary accusative of the/Zaf^ towards which, 

(a) Mode ad urbem, mode In QalUam versus, castra movet, Twroes 
Ins camp nottu towards the city, now into Gaul, 

(b) Nesdo neque unde earn neque quorsum (quo Torsum) earn, 
/ hno<w not ^whence nor whithemvards I am going. 

So borsum, hitherwards; slnlstrorsus, to the left; sursnm, t^ards, 
&c. 

(c) Cursum MasBlllain versus perfldt (Gic.), con^letes his run {of 
ships) to Marseilles; qnem locum Aegyptum versus finem impdil 
habuere (Sail.), this place was the limit of their power in the direction of 
Egypt. 

ggy Ultra, beyond as adverb and with accusative: (uls is only in old 
language). 

(a) In space: paulo ultra eum locum, a little beyond that place, 

{b) In time: usque ad Acdum et ultra, as late as Accius and later; 
non ultra vos dlfferam, I will not put you off any longer, 

(ace.) Nee ultra puerlles annos retinebltur, it will not be kept be- 
yond the years of childhood, 

(c) In quantity, degree, 6r*c,: ultra nobis quam oportebat Indul- 
slmus, we indulged ourselves more than we ought. 
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(ace.) Ultra legem tendere opus, extend one's <ujork beyond the statute, 
nltro dtroque, there and back^ bachivards and forwards (see citro) ; 

mtSN}^ further^ unasked, unprovoked. Often in English, actually , even: 

nltro polllcdtur, offers spontaneously, actually offers. 

868 Usque, all the <ivay, continuously : used as adverb, and with preposi- 
tions, and with accusative which usually comes under place to (which, 

(a) In space: perreptaTl usque onme oppidnzn, I have cra<wled 
through the <whole town ; usque Bomam Yoces referuntur, the voices are 
borne all the way to Rome, 

(h) In time and order, <5r^..' omnes usque ab Romulo (usque ad 
Bomuluni), all continuously starting with Romulus (ending with Romulus) ; 
usque eo (adeo) dum, so long until; poenas dedlt usque superque quam 
satis est, he was punished quite as much as or more than was sufficient. 



II. {Co-ordinating) conjunctions, 

(Mainly from Madvig.) 

869 Co-ordinate sentences, regularly expressed, either have a conjunc- 
tion with every member, or with all but the first. In the former case 
the writer shews that he has foreseen, and determines to mark, the dis- 
tribution of his sentence into two or more co-ordinate clauses or parts ; 
in the latter case the first clause expresses the original idea, the others 
are in the nature of afterthoughts, 

i. Copulative Conjunctions. 

Copulative conjunctions are those which connect both the sentences 
and their meaning : et ; -que, appended to (usually) the first word of a 
clause; atque (before consonants or vowels), ac (before consonants 
only). 

860 I. et simply connects, whether words or sentences: 

que marks the second member as an appendage or supplement to 
the first : and is often used in joining two words, which together make 
up one conception : 

ac, or atque, lays a greater stress on the appended second member : 
e.g. omnia honesta et inbonesta, all things becoming and unbecoming; 
omnia honesta inhonestaque, all becoming things^ and the unbecoming too; 
omnia honesta atque Inhonesta, all becoming things and no less the un- 
becoming also. 

These distinctions are not always clearly marked, and the selection 

is sometimes made rather to give variety to the sentence and to avoid 

the conftision of principal with subordinate divisions. 

Sst tamen quaedam philosophl discriptio, ut is, qui studeat omnium 

rerum divinarum atque humanarum vim naturam causasque nosse, 

et omnem bene Tiyendl zationem tenere et persequi, nomine hoc 

appelletiur. (Cic.) 
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MolllelMuitiir Irae, et Ipsa deformltas Flemlnll memorlaqae absentls 

Sdplonis fliyorein ad Tulgmn eoBcUlabat. (Liv.) 
Senatns populiuque Bomanns. Jos potestatemque liabere. 

861 2. et, ac are sometimes found emphatically in conmiencing a reply, 
e.g. Gnrae est mlTil. Mic. Et mlM cnrae est. (Ter.) 

E caelo 7 Sy. Atque e medio quidem. (Plant.) See also § 667 3. 

et is also used for also^ chiefly in such expressions as, et llle et 
Ipse, et nunc, &c. e.g. Sunt et mea contra fata mild. (Verg.) 

For ac in comparison see §§ 660, 661. 

862 3. An affirmative sentence, following a negative sentence and ex- 
pressing the same general meaning, is joined to it by et, ac, -que, not, 
as in English, by an adversative conjunction. 

Nostromm mOltum Impetom bostes fexre non potaenmt, ac tersa 
▼ertenmt. (Caes.) 

863 4* When the distribution of a sentence or expression is foreseen 
and marked, the conjunctions are used as follows : 

et. ..et connect either words or sentences. This is the regular nuxie. 

qnc.et connect words only; (not in Cicero). 

que... que in prose are rare ; but are used with a double relative. 

et...que only as a loose connexion of two sentences. 

Et mlttentlbus et missis ea laeta ezpedltlo fult. (Liv.) 

Omnes legatlque et trlbmd. (Liv.) 

Omnes, quique Bomae qulque In exerdtn erant. (Liv.) 

864 5. {a) In stating three or more perfectly co-ordinate words, 

Either no conjunction is put, e.g. summa fide, constantla, justitla; 

or (J>) each is connected with the preceding, e.g. summa fide (or et 
fide) et constantla et Justltla ; 

or {c) the conjunction is omitted between the first members, and 
que (sometimes et or atque) is annexed to the last, e.g. summa fide, 
constantla justltlaque. 

866 A conjunction is usually put between two epithets, and either 
omitted or inserted between three, e.g. 

multae et graves causae (not multae graves causae; but mnltae 
allae causae is frequent). 

multae et graves et dlutumae causae ; or causae multae, graves, 
dlutumae. 

866 6. Occasionally two co-ordinate words are put without any conjunc- 
tion. This is chiefly (a) when the words are opposites, completing one 
another ; or {fi) in old forms. 

(a) Omnes te dl homines, summl medll Inflml, elves peregxlnl, vlxl mn- 
Ueres, llberl servl oderunt. (Cic.) 

(3) Dens optimus maHmus. On. Pompelo, H. Crasso oonflulllms. 
Velltls, jubeatls Qnlrltes, &c. 
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867 7. Co-ordinate words and sentences are connected or introduced 
by other adverbs also, e.g. tiim...tiim) at one time„Mt another time; 
(cii2n...tiini, as *weJI,,.asy, modo...]nodo; iLiiiic...nuno; more rarely 
in prose Jam. . ^am ; simul. . .slmul ; qua. . .qua ; e. g. 

DlsserexiB in ntramque partem, turn Oraeoe, tum Latlne. (Cic.) 
InteUego te disteBtisslmum esse, qua de Buthrotils, qua de Bruto. 

(Cic.) 

868 Any word may however serve in rhetorical language in place of a co- 
ordinative conjunction. 

Quod Bi recte Gato Judlca^it, non recte firumeutaxlus XUb, non. recto 

aedium pestUentium Tendltor taoult. (Cic.) 
KUill enim liabet praestantiuB, nlUl quod magis expetat, quam lionesta- 

tem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus. (Cic.) 

869 A series of propositions are often marked by the use of, first prlmum, 
then deinde or ttun, then (sometimes) porro, postea, or praeterea, last 
denlque or postremo. 

Pnmum Latine ApOUo numquam locntus est : deinde lata son Inaudlta 
Graecis est ; praeterea ^oebi temporibus Jam Apollo versus lacexe 
desierat; posferemo...lianc ampUboUam yenua Intellegere potul8« 
set. (Cic.) 

ii. Adversative Conjunctions. 

870 ' Adversative conjunctions contrast the meaning, while they connect the 
sentences. Such are sed, verum, ceterum, autem, yero, ast, at, atqul, 
quod, and in some uses quamquam, tamen, etsl, tametsi. Of these autem 
and vero are placed not at the beginning of the sentence, but after one 
word, or sometimes two closely connected words ; tamen is placed either at 
the beginning of the sentence or afler an important word. 

871 I. Sed (set), du^t introduces a statement which alters or limits the 
assertion of the preceding sentence ; or it expresses transition to another 
subject of discourse. It is often repeated with each clause or word to give 
them additional emphasis. 

Verum, sometimes verum enimvero {6ut be that as it may) is similar, 
but is used with a stronger effect. 

Geterum is similarly used; chiefly in Sallust and Livy. 
Sed Jam ad id, unde digress! sumus, revertamur. (Cic.) 
At inquit, treoentl sumus; et ita reepondit: trecenti, set vlri, set 

armati, set ad Thermopylas. (Sen. Rhet.) 
In M. Catone quae bona nonnunquam requirimus, ea sunt omnia non a 

natura, verum a maglstro. (Cic.) 
Ulis merlto accidet quldquld evenerit : ceterum vos, patres [conscripti, 

quid in alim statuatis considerate. (Sail.) 

2. Autem, however^ introduces a different statement, in continuation 
of the preceding, without really altering or limiting it. Sometimes it is 
used to pick up, for special notice, a preceding word or statement. 

Ast^ is similar but is almost .confined to old legal language, to Vergil, 
and post- Augustan poets. 

Vero, indeed^ is similarly used, and gives special emphasis to the word 
preceding it : it is also often used after nee or tum. 
Nunc quod agltnr agamus: agitnr autem, llberine vlvamus an mortem 
; obeamus. (Cic.) 
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SdmnB miudoen nostrls morlbus abesse a prlndplB persona, saltare varo 

etiam In yltUs poni. (Nep.) [(Cic.) 

Nnm qnis testis Postnmliun app^Uaylt 7 testis autem? num accosatorf 

3. At, but^ on the other hand (sometimes whereupon), introduces an 
emphatic remark different from and opposed to the preceding statement 
Sometimes it appears in the apodosis of a conditional sentence. It is espe- 
cially used in a lively retort or exclamation: at enlm in the statement of an 
adversary's objection. 

Qood si se ipsos nostrl Ull llberatores e conspelctu nostro abstolerunt, at 

exemplnm f3B,cti reliquemnt. (Cic.) 
Horom omnium stadium una mater oppugnat. At quae mater? (Cic) 
Qulbus rebus confectis omnia propere per nuntios consuli declarantor. 

At ilium ingens cura atque laetitla simul occupavere. (Sail.) 

4. Atqui, but, sometimes introduces an objection, sometimes a fresh 
step in the reasoning. 

Quod si virtutes sunt pares inter se, parla esse etiam Titia necesse est: 
atqui pares esse virtutes fadllime potest perspid. (Cic.) 

5. Quod, buty is used (chiefly before si, nisi, but also before etsi, 
quia, quoniam) to continue a statement. 

Ctoluntur tyranni slmulatione, dum taxat ad tempus : quod si forte, 
ut fit plerumque, oeciderunt, turn intelllgitur quam flierint inopes 
amicorum. (Cic.) 

6. The statement of a fact opposite to or corrective of previous state- 
ments is often introduced by quanquam, tamen, etsi, tametsi. And yet, 
(For nisi in this sense, see § 653.) 

ITon yideo quo pacto Hercules 'in domum aetemam patris* pervenerlt, 
quem tamen Homerus apud inferos conyeniri fodt ab Ulize. Quam- 
quam quem potisslmum Heronlem oolamus, scire saneveUm. (Cic.) 

'Qnid est? Crasse,' inquit Julius, 'Imusne sessum? etsi admonitum te 
▼enimus te, nonflagitatum.' (Cic.) 
(The ordinary use of etsi and other concessive conjunctions is given in 

§ 651 f ; of quamquam in § 71 1 ^.) 

iii. Disjunctive Conjunctions. 

872 I. Disjunctive conjunctions are those, which connect the sentences, 
but disconnect their meaning; viz.«ut, vd, -ve (appended to first word 
of clause), sive or (before consonants only) sen. 

aut is used where the difference between the conceptions or pro- 
positions is real or important ; 

vel (often vOl potius, vel dicam, vel etiam), and -ve, are used 
where the difference is unimportant, or concerns the expression more 
than the substance. Both aut and vel are sometimes used in adding 
the consequence of denying a former proposition : or ehe^ otherwise. 

Sen (aive) is used chiefly to correct a previous assertion, and, when 
without a following sen, usually has potius with it. 
Qua re vi aut clam agendum est. (Cic.) 
Post obitum vel potius exeessum Bomuli. (Cic.) 
Quod ipsum a se movetur, id nee nasci potest nee mori ; vel concidat 

omne caelum, omnisque natura conslstat necesse est. (Cic) 
Quid perturbatius hoc ab urbe discessu sive potius turpissima fuga? 

(Cic.) 
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873 2. Where the distribution is foreseen, the conjunctions are doubled, 
preserving their usual distinction from each other. 

ant... aut are used of things mutually exclusive, especially where an 
alternative is put distinctly. 
Qnme exnmtlatam ant yemm ant fSidsiim est. (Cic.) 

vol...vel (in poetry also ▼e...ve) are used of things, both or all of 
which may co-exist {partly »„partly\ or where the choice is a matter 
of indifference to the speaker or concerns the expression only. 

slve (seu)...siTe (seu^ are used where it is uncertain or indifferent 
which conception should be taken. (When used with verbs, they are 
often conditional particles =Tdl at Cr. § 651 d.) 
Hanc tu xnlhl yel vl yel dam yel precario fiae tradas. (Ter.) 
Vel imperatore vel mlllte me ntlmlnl. (Sail.) 
Corpora vertimtiir : nee, qnod futmnsve enmnsve, eras erlmns. (Ov.) 
Homines nobUee sen reete sen perperam faoere coeperunt, In ntroqne 
ezceUnnt. (Cic.) 

874 S* ^^ i*' used, especially with a superlative, as an intensive particle 
('even') to introduce what is regarded as the climax, the inferior stages 
being left to the imagination or implied in the context. 

Hens, te trilraB yartds yoIo. Sy. Vel treoentis. (Plaut.) 

So it introduces a special instance : why even^for instance • 
Baras tnas qnidem, Bed snavee aedplo litteras. Vel qnas prozlme ao- 
ceperam, qnam prndentes 1 (Cic ) 

III, Negative particles, 

876 The negative particles are nS, nB, nl, nee, neque, non, band. 

Nd is found in composition, e.g. nSqne, ndqneo, nOlo (ndvls), nesdo, 
nfifas, nfimo (ne bemo old for bomo), nullns (ne nllus), ntLtlquam 
(nentiqnam). It is identicial with the enclitic interrogative -ne, and is 
found in quln (see § 221), and probably in sin. 

Ne and ni were originally identical, and at one time (6th Cent, u.c.) 
often written neL Hence nihil for n5 (nel, nl) bllnm. N8 is used in 
the phrase n6... qnidem; and sometimes by itself, sometimes following 
qnl (adj. and adv.), nt, dnm, in sentences with imperative, or subjunc- 
tive signifying <u)isby command^ purpose^ &c. (§S 664, 678). The en- 
clitic disjunctive -ye is often appended, and makes neve or nen. 

Ne or nee is found, in composition with qulquam (abl. ?) or qnld- 
quam (ace), in the words nequlqnam or nequlcqnam, in vain; it is also 
found m neqnaquam, by no means ; nednm (§ 688). 

Nl is generally used as a negative conditional particle for nisi (ori- 
ginally ne 8l7). ' Originally it was probably a simple negative, as in 
phrases, nimlrom (cf. ^ 747), qnldnl, qnlpplnl, and became specially 
appropriated to conditional clauses, as ne did to final clauses, -ve is 
sometimes appended. 
S75 Nee is usually a co-ordinate conjunction, interchangeable with 
neque, of which it is regarded as an abbreviation. But it is also found 
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as a simple negative in some old phrases; e.g. nee reote (PlauLV also in 
the compounds neo-opiniu, neglego, neg-otlum, and in the derivative 
nego. It is also used, with -ne appended, in the second member of a 
disjunctive question (nec-ne, or not, cf. § 772). 

Hon, originally noenum (for ne nnnm ace. cf. § 224), is the ordinary 
simple negative. 

Haud (hant, hau) is a simple negative, used chiefly before adverts 
(e.g. hand quaquam, haud sane, hand mroonl) and adjectives, not often 
before verbs, at least after Plautus, except in phrase hand (han) 
Bdo an. 

In- and ve- are used only in composition (§ 408, i. 2). 

877 I. (a) Non, hand, neo (in phrases referred to above) are used as 
simple negatives, as English not. Both non and nee are occasionally 
(nee fmjuently in Ovid and Livy) found with an imperative or jussive 
subjunctive (instead of n6). 

Nihil as adverbial accusative (§ 461 ki), and nnUuB as adjective^ are 
sometimes used where we use, not at alL 
Non, non sie futummst : non potest. (Ter.) 
Thehanl nllill moti sunt, qoamqaam nonnlhil saeoensehant Somanis. 

(Ut.) 
Haee hona in tabnlas puhlicas nulla redlerunt. (Cic.) 

(Jb) Ne before a word and qiddem after it are together equal to not 
even^ or not,,, either^ (when we use this latter expression as adverb with- 
out nor following,) e.g. ne hoe quldem, not even tbis^ not tb'u either. 

Nee is also sometimes used in the sense of ne... quldem in and after 
the Augustan age. 
Postero die Curio mllites produetos in acie coUoeat. Ne Varus quidem 

dubitat eopias produeere. (Caes.) 
Tu Yoluptatem sununum honum putas : ego nee honum. (Sen.) 

(c) Ne with the imperative or the subjunctive of <tvisb or command 
is not; but with a subjunctive of purpose (without ut) is lest or that 
not. So (in such sentences) ne quis, ne quando, ne ullus, neeuM, &c 
are used instead of ut nemo, ut nunquam, ut nullus, ut nusquam, &c. 
Noli dleere, eave dlcas are equivalent simply to do not say. 

Lata lex est, ne auspieia valerent, ne quis ohnuntiaret ^ ne quis leg! 
Intereederet, ut lex Aelia, lex Pulla ne valeret. (Cic.) 

(d) Minus, especially after si, sin (§ 651/), or quo (§ 682), and 
minime, least of ally are used as equivalent to not at ally not, Ylx, 
scarcely; pamm, but littlcy and sometimes male, have a character ap- 
proaching to that of a negative. 

Egone ut, quod ad me adlatum esse allenum seiam, c^lem 7 minimie 

istuc fiBudet noster Daemones. (Plant.) 
Ego autem Ilium male sanum semper putavi. (Cic.) 

878 2. A negative sentence, or member of a sentence, requiring to be 
joined to the preceding by a co-ordinate conjunction, is introduced by 
neque (nee) ; or if a purpose or conunand, &c. be implied, usually by 
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neve (neu). So nee for et non, needom for et nondum, nee qnlsqnam 
for et nemo, neqne nllns for et nullus, &c. Usually also the Romans 
said neque enlm, neque vero, nee tamen, though sometimes non enlm is 
found, and rarely non tamen. 

Et (or ac) non, et nnllus, &c., are found where the negative belongs 
to a special word in the sentence, or the new sentence is intended as a 
correction of the former. So also et (sometimes ac) ne. . .quidem. 

Senatnl pacls auctor fUl, nee snmptlB armis belli ullam partem attlgt 
Patior, judices, et non moleste fero. (Cic.) [(^i<^*) 

Quasi nunc Id a^tur, quls ez tanta multltudlne oodderit, ac non hoc 
quaeratur, utmm, &c. (Cic.) 

879 Sometimes neque (nee) is used, where the negative belongs only to a 
participial or other subordinate clause, but the principal verb or sentence 
has to be united with that preceding. 

Haud conctanter Hiberjam transgredluntur ; nee nllo viso lioste Saeron- 
turn pergnuLt ire (Liv.)=et, nullo viso liOBte, per^rnnt. 

880 3* Several negative sentences or-clauses may in fact form one sentence, 
without the connexion being marked,, or foreseen. Either (a) there is no 
conjunction used,, or {6) the conjunction is used (§ 864) only with the 
second or third members, not with the first. 

[a) Non gratia, non cognatlone, non alils recte fiujtls, non denlque aliqno 
mediocri vltio, tot tantaque ejus yltla sublevata esse vldelmntiur. 

(Cic.) 

(d) Justum et tenacem propositi vlrum non dvliim ardor prava Ju1>en- 
tium, non vultus instantls tyranni mente quatit sollda, neque 
auster, . . .nee fulminantis ma^^na manus Jovls. (Hor.) 

881 4. When the distribution of the sentence or thought into two or 
more co-ordinate clauses or expressions is foreseen, it may be marked in 
several ways. 

If all the clauses are negative, we have 

(a) neque (nee)... neque (nee), neither.. .nor,,. ^ except usually in 
commands, &c. 

(b^ neve (neu)... neve (neu), neither... nor, where a prohibition or 
wish IS intended: that neither... nor, lest «/^fr...or,where a purpose, &c. 
is intended. (This is not frequent.) 

(c) non modo^ (solum) non. . .sed ne. . .quidem, not only not. . .but not 
even ; where the second member implies a stronger statement than the 
first. 

If a predicate or other word is common to both clauses, but stands 
with the latter, the non after mode or solum is frequently omitted, and 
we have 

non mode (solum)... sed ne... quidem. 

(See also § 689 andnedum, ne dlcam, non dlco, &c. §§ 690, 691.) 

^ Non mode is ^ not exactly* ^ I do not say;* non solum *not only' noa 
tantum * not so much.* Non mode is more common at least in Cicero. 

L. G. 22 
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{a) virtus nee erlpl neo subripl potest ; neque nanfiugio neque in- 
eendlo axnittitur; nee tempestatnm nee tempomm tnrbatioiie 
mutatur. (Cic.) 

(J)) Peto a te, ut Id a me neve In boe reo neve in alils reqnlras. 

(Cic.) 

(f ) Obseenltas non solnm non foro digna, sed tIz conylYio liberomm. 

(Cic.) 

Regnat Romae advena, non modo vlelnae, sed ne Itallcae qnldem stiipis. 

(Liv.) 

882 If all the clauses are not negative, these clauses are introduced by 

{a) et... neque, both,. .and noty if the first be affirmative. If the 
negative belong to a word only, et...et non may be used. 

(J?) neque... et, neither,,. and^ if the second be affirmative, 
neque... que is more rare. 

(c) non modo (solum, tantum) non... sed (Yerum) etiam, if the 
second be affirmative and a stronger statement than the first. 

Patebat via et certa neque longa. (Cic.) 

Uva, yesUta pamplnis, nee medico tepore caret et nlmlos solis defendit 

ardores. (Cic.) 
Nee domi tantum indlgnatlones contlnebant, sed congregabantur undl- 

que ad regem Sabinorum. (Liv. ) 

883 5. One negative, applied to another, destroys its effect, and the re- 
sult is equivalent to an affirmative. This is chiefly seen in the phrases 
non nemo, some one; non nullus, some; non nihil, something; non nun- 
quam, sometimes; nemo non, nullus non, everyone; nihil non, everything; 
nunquam non, al^a^s; nusquam non, everywhere; non possum non, 
/ cannot help myself^ i.e. / must. 

Necnon in the earlier prose is not used, as it is sometimes in verse and 
in later prose, as little more than an equivalent for eUam. 

Nee hoc ille non vidit, sed yerborum magnifleentia est et gloria delec- 

tatus. (Cic. ) Here it has its full force. 
Necnon et Tyrli frequentes conyenSre. (Ver.) 

884 But negatives do not destroy one another, when the first negative is 
general, and this is followed 

{a) By ne...quidem or non modo emphasizing some particular 
word or phrase. 

{U) By several subordinate members each with a negative. 

(f) By another co-ordinate member joined by neque (nee). 

{a) Se quoque dictatorem Romae fnisse, nee a se quemquam, ne plebiB 
quidem hominem, non centnrionem, non militem vlolatum. (Liv.) 

Qj) Nemo umquam neque poeta neque orator fait, qui quemquam 
meliorem quam se arbitraretur. (Cic.) 

(r) Nequeo satis mirari neque conioere. (Ter.) 
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IV. Interrogative Particles. 

835 Interrogative particles are used in those sentences in which a ques- 
tion is asked relating to the truth or falsehood of a particular state- 
ment, and a simple affirmative or negative answer is expected. 

These questions are either simple or alternative. 

Simple questions may be expressed without any interrogative pro- 
noun or particle. An affirmative sentence then not unfrequently expects 
a negative answer, and 'vice 'versa, the tone of voice or circumstances 
supplying the necessary warning. In alternative questions the Brst 
member is similarly left sometimes without any interrogative particle. 

The particles which are used in introducing simple questions (when 
they have no interrogative pronoun) are 

-ne, properly, not (appended to another word), non-ne, and num, 
properly, no<w (numne, nuninam, nnmqnld). An is also found in what 
appear at first to be simple questions. 

In conversational language the final e in -ne is often omitted, e.g. nostln ; 
and then a preceding s is in some verbs omitted ; e. g. aln, sdn, vldSn, 
audin (for als-ne, sciB-ne, vldes-ne, audls-ne). So also satin for satis-ne. 

The particles used in introducing alternative questions are utrum 
(neut. of uter), <ivhether, -ne, and an. 

For dependent questions, see §§ 750 — 75a. 

i. In simple Questions. 

886 -He puts a question without any implication as to the character of 
the answer : e.g. Sentlsne 7 Do you feel f Nonne implies the expectation 
of an affirmative answer: e.g. Nonne sentis? Do you not feel f Num 
implies the expectation of a negative answer: e.g. Num sentis, Tou do 
not feel, do you 1 

An affirmative answer is expressed by etiam, ita, factiun, yvto, 
▼enun, sane, ita yero, ita est, sane qnidem, &c. ; or with the proper 
pronoun, as, ego vero ; or by the verb (or other words), repeated in 
the proper person, e.g. sentio. (Cf. 439 c.) 

A negative answer is expressed by non, mlnlme, minlme vero ; or 
with the pronoun, e.g. minime ego qoidem ; or with the verb, &c. e.g. 
non sentio. When the contrary is asserted by way of reply, we have 
immo, Inuno vero, No, on the other hand, Nay rather. 
Quid Jioc 7 Dasne, aut manere animos post mortem aut morte ipsa 

Interire 7 Do vero. (Cic.) 
Quid 7 canls nonne similis Inpo 7 (Cic.) 
Niun igitiir peccamus 7 Minime nos quidem. (Cic.) 
Hnic ego *• studes 7 ' inqnam. Bespondit ^ etiam.' (Plin.) 
Hue abiit CUtipho. CH. Solas 7 ME. Solus. (Ter.) 
AN. Jam ea praetertit 7 DO. Non. (Ter.) 
Causa Igitor non bona est 7 Immo optima. (Cic.) 

22 — 2 
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ii. In alternative Questions. 

887 In alternative questions ntram or -ne are used in the first member 
of the sentence, an (sometimes aime) in the second member. In comic 
poets utmm is often put first and the alternatives are then expressed by 
ne. . .an. Or not is expressed by an non or nec-ne. 

In dependent questions -ne is frequent in the second member, 
especially if the first have no particle. -Ne...-ne are found occasionally, 
chiefly in the poets. 

Utrom needs quam alte ascenderls, an pro nlhllo id putas ? (Cic.) 
Vosne yero L. IXomltlum an yob Domitiue deserult ? (Caes.) 
Utmm Yoltis patrl Flacco Uculsee necne 7 (Cic.) 
Utrom praedlcemne an taceam 7 (Ter.) 

888 An is frequently used in a question apparently simple, but which 
may be regarded as really the second member of an alternative question, 
the first being either not put in the form of a question or Irft to be 
inferred from the context. It introduces questions which imply the 
Heedlessness of the preceding remark, or meets an anticipated objection. 
TOR. Sed ad haec, nisi molestum est, liabeo quae Telim. TUL. An me, 

nisi te audlre vellem, censes haec dlcturum fnlsse 7 Do you then 
thinks (Cic.) 
Quando Ista vis autem evannlt 7 An postquam homines minus credvll 
esse coepemnt? (Cic.) Was it not after ^ Scc.f 

889 From alternative questions must be distinguished such questions as 
have several subordinate parts, which are different from, but not alter- 
natives to, one another. These are connected by ant. 

An tn mel Blmllftm pntas esse ant tnl deum7 Profecto non pntas. 
Quid ergo 7 SQlem dlcam ant lunam aut caeliun denm 7 (Cic.) 

V. Pronotms, 
Hlc, iste, ille, is. 

890 The demonstrative pronouns are hlc, iste or istlc, ille, or lllic. 
They denote respectively, Mc, that which is near the speaker in place, 
time, or thought : iste, tiiat which is near the person addressed : Ille, 
that which is not (comparatively) near either. 

Is has no definite demonstrative meaning, but always refiers to some 
person or thing named in the context. If more emphasis is required, 
hlc or Ille is used. The adverbs derived from these pronouns are used 
with the same relative signification. 

In time and thought hlc and ille are opposed, hlc referring to that 
which is near, ille to that which is remote. Hie is also used of a 
well-known or famous person or thing. 

Iste is specially used of an opponent in a lawsuit, and hence of 
something despised or disliked. 

Is, with conjunction et or ao prefixed, is used to give additional 
emphasis to a new predicate or description ; ille (like other pronouns), 
with quldem appended, is used in making concessions (where in Eng- 
lish we use no pronoun). 



V. Pronouns: hic, late, me; se, suub, Ipse. Z^^ 

Banc nrbem hoc biennlo consul evertes. (Cic.) 

Gratia te flectl non magis potuisse demonstras, quam Herculem Xeno- 

pbonttum Uluin a Tolnptate. (Cic.) 
Hunc lUam poscere fata reor. (Verg.) 
Hie et iUe, llle et ille, this or that, 

Habet homo memoriam et earn infinitam renun ixmumerabiliuxn. (Cic.) 
nno atqne eo facili proelio caesi ad Antium hostes. (Liv.) 
Doctum Igitiir homlnem cognovl et studiis optlmis deditnm, idque a 

puero. (Cic.) 
P. Scipio non mnltiun llle quidem nee saepe dicebat, sed Latino loqnendo 

ciiivis erat par. {Cic.) 



Se, 8UU8, ipse. 

891 Se and ipse are both used where we in English use self^ but they 
are also found where we do not use it. Thus se often corresponds to 
him^ her, them; ipse to the adjective 'very, or other expressions of 
emphasis. Se is of the third person only; ipse is simply an adjective 
of emphasis, and can be used of any person, but when in an oblique 
case by itself (without me, te, nos, vos), it is of the third person, Se, 
suns are distinguished from other pronouns of the third person, by 
being used always either of the subject or of some word in the sentence. 
If h'tm^ her, Sec. requires emphasis, when not relating to the subject (or 
otherwise where se is suitable), ipsum is used, either with or without 
earn. 

Suns, the possessive of se, relates also to the subject of discourse. 
When it is an attribute of the grammatical subject, it can of course 
only relate to some other subject of discourse, very commonly to the 
direct or indirect object 

892 Se, BTius are used primarily in reference to the grammatical sub- 
ject of the sentence. If the subject itself requires emphasis. Ipse is 
used. 

Athenae nrbs est ea vetustate, ut ipsa ez sese suos civis gennisse dica- 

tnr. (Cic.) 
Neqae sane, quid ipse sentiret, sed quid ab iUis dicerettir, ostendit. 

(Cic.) 

893 In speaking of actions by the subject upon himself, ipse is very 
common and agrees normally with the emphasized word. But it is 
predicated of the subject, not merely when (a) what is emphasized is 
the subject, and not others, actmg, but also sometimes (b) when it is 
the subject acting on, or by, himself^ and not on others. 

(a) Non egeo medicina: me ipse consoler. (Cic.) 
Sunt qui Tarpeiam dicant, firaude visam agere, sua ipsam peremptam 
mercede. (Liv.) 

(^) Iste repente ez alacri atque laeto sic erat humilis atque demissus, 
ut non mode populo Bomano sed etiam sibi ipse condemnatus 
Tideretur. (Cic.) 
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Hos delectarl yldemos, si quid riLtlone per se SpBl tnyeneriiit. (Cic.) 
Bellun pacem foedera sodetates per ee ipse, cum quibus yolult, ioJUBSu 
popull ac senatuB fecit dlrexnitque. (Liv.) 

894 Se, BU11B, especially the latter, are also used in reference to some 
word in the sentence which is not the subject. This is rarely done 
where the context would create ambiguity. 

Hannibalem sul elves e dvltate ejecenmt. (Cic.) 
Suis flammls delete Fidenas. (Liv.) 

Neque occasloxil tuae desis, neque suam ocoaslonfini liosti des. (Liv.) 
But also Demn adgnoscis ez operlbus ejus. (Cic.) 

896 Se, SUU8 are also used in reference to the subject of the sentence 
or clause, on which the subordinate clause containing se, suus depends. 
So regularly when the subordinate clause has a subjunctive of the 
classes^ D, G, or H. (But exceptions occasionally occur.) 

(a) Bdplonem Hannilial eo Ipso, quod adversus se dux potlsstDiiim 
lecttts esset, praestautexu vlrum credebat. (Liv.) 

Domitius ad Poxnpeium In Apuliam peritos reglonum mittit, qui petant 
atque orent, ut siU subveulat. (Caes.) 

(Jr) Similarly of what is the logical, though not the grammatical, 
subject,^ of the principal sentence. 
A Caesare valde liberaliter invltor, sibi ut sim legatus. (Cic.) 

Ipsius, Ipsi, &c. are sometimes found for suum ipsius, slbi ipsi, &c. 

Caesar milites incusavlt: cur de sua virtute aut de ipsius dillgentia 
desperaient ? (Caes.) 

896 Se„ suus are also used in reference to the unexpressed subject of an 
abstract infinitive or genmd. 

Honestius est allenis iojuriis quam sua commoveri. (Cic.) 

Quis, quispiam, aliquis, quidam, nescio quis, altemter, aliquot, 

nonnemo, &c. 

897 The pronouns, which correspond to the English a or some, are 
quis, quispiam, aJiquis, quidam. Of these quls is the least emphatic 
and quidam the most. 

Quis is usually in relative sentences, and after cum, si, nisi, ne, 
num ; aiiquis is not uncommon after si, and sometimes .used after ne. 

Quis and quispiam are best translated by a (man, thing, &c.), me^ 
or in the plural by nothing ; 

aiiquis (plur. aliqui) by some one, some one or other; 

quidam means a certain person, &c.; 

aliquot (indeclinable), afenv, several; 

nescio quis, some one or other (§ 755), alteruter (of tivo persons), 
one or other no matter eivhich. 

^ In consecutive sentences eiim, not se, is regularly used. 
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More specific are the double negatives nonnemo, one or t<ivo, non- 
xiTiIliui (adj.), some certainly, some at least, nonnlMl, something at any 
rate. So est (Btint) qui, §§ 703, 706. 

(a) In affirmative sentences : 

SI mala condlderit In qnem quia carmina, Jus est Jadicimnqae. (Hor.) 
Si nulla est (nota), quid Istos Interpretes audlamus? Sin qiiaepiam 

est, aveo scire quae sit. (Cic.) 
Commentabar declamitans saepe cum M. Hsone et cum Q. Pompelo aut 

cum aliquo cotldle. (Cic.) 
Accurrit quidam, notus mlM nomine tantum. (Hor.) 
Hoc quldem certe video, cum sit necesse alterum utrum vlncere, quails 

fatura sit vel haec vel ilia victoria. (Cic.) 

(^) In negative sentences ; also with sine, &c. 

Els Idem proposltum fait, quod reglbus, ut ne qua re egerent, ne cul 
parerent, llbertate uterentur. (Cic.) 

Vldl, fore, ut aUquando non Torquatus neque Torquatl qulsplam 
glmills, sed ut aliquis patrimonii naufiraj^is, bonomm liostls, alitor 
indlcata liaec esse dlceret. (Cic.) . 



Qulsquam, ullus, uter, qulvls, qulllbet, utervls. 

898 The pronouns which correspond most with the English any are 
qulsquam (usually subst), uUus (adj.), qulvls, quilll)et. Qwlsquam and 
uUus are any <ivhatever, any at all, where all are excluded; and are used 
in negative or quasi-negative sentences (the negative being always pre- 
fixed), or after comparatives, or in relative and conditional sentences, 
where the barest minimum is sufficient to justify an affirmative. Qnlvls 
and quillbet (originally relative sentences) signify any you please, and 
imply that all will answer the required conditions. Hence they can be 
used in either positive or negative sentences. 

When only two persons or things are concerned, uter is (rarely) 
used corresponding to qulsquam ; utervls, uterllbet to qulvls, quillbet. 

For non, qulsquam, non ullus, non quldquam, non uter, &c. are 
generally used, at least in prose, nemo, nullus, nihil, neuter, &c. (For 
the use of the forms of qulsquam, see § 209 ; of nemo, nullus, § 196 ; 
of nibll, nlbilum, § 117.) 

Iste nihil umquam fecit sine aliquo quaestn atque praeda. (Cic.) 
Quam dlu qulsquam erlt, qui te defendere audeat, vivos. (Cic.) 
Non redto culquam nisi amlds, Idque coactus, non ublvis, coramve 

qulbusllbet. (Hor.) 
CulYls potest acddete quod culquam potest. (Publ.) 
Ut enim blstrlonl actio, saltatorl motus non qulvls sed certus quldam 
est datus, sic vita agenda est certo genere quodam, non quollbet. 

(Cic.) 
At minus babeo Vlrlum, quam vestrum utervls. (Cic.) 
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Qulsque, uterqne, ambo, slngnll, alterni, &c. 

899 Qulsqne, each (and sometimes, in Lucretius frequently, qnlaqnis), is 
used of each several case, where there are more than two: uterqne 
(rarely qulsque, except with buub) of each several case, where there are 
two only. In the plural qulsque and nterque are properly used of 
each party ^ or of each set of cases. 

When all are spoken of without implying any distinction between 
them, onmes or nemo non are used; ambo of two only, dmctiu 
(usually in plural) and imlTersus are all together; totns is the nvifole. 

UnuB qolsque, rvety single person; slngull, one apiece^ several*^ 
alteml, en}ery other, 

Quisque is frequently accompanied by se or snuB ; and also fre- 
quently joined to a superlative or ordinal, which is always placed before 
quisque, e.g. optlmus quisque, all the best people; declmus qnlsque, 
every tenth, one in ten; prlmuB quisque, one after the other; also the 
very earliest; quotuB quisque, hfywfe^l 

To quisque correspond generally (though not as distinguished from 
omnes) ublque, usque ; to uterque corresponds utroblque, or utrlnque. 

Magnl est Judlcis Btatuere, quid quemque culque praestare oporteat. 
Abdud non pqtest, quia uterque utrlque est cordl. (Ter.) [(Cic.) 

Fro Be quisque, ut In quoque erat auctorltatis plurlmom, ad popoliun 

loquebatur. (Cic.) 
Quid ublque habeat ftumentl et navlum, ostendlt. (Caes.) 
Qui timet bis adversa, fere miratur eodem, quo cuplens, pacto : pavor 

est utroblque molestus. ^Hor.) 
Ez ceteris pbUosopblB nonne optumus et gravlsBlmuB quisque confite* 

tur multa se Ignorare ? (Cic.) 
Forma del munus. Forma quota quaeque superblt 7 (Ov.) 
Censeo, utl C. Pansa, A. HlrtluB consules, alter ambove, si els TldeUtor, 

de ejus honore praemlove prlmo quoque die ad senatum referant. 

(Cic.) 
In yldultate rellctae flllae slngulos Alios parvos babentes. (Liv.) 
Viz bOBtem, alteml si congredlamur, babemua. {Verg.) 

QulsqulB, qulcunque, quallscunque, utercumque, &c. ; utlque. 

900 The indefinite relative pronouns are sometimes used absolutely, i.e. 
instead of <whoe*ver, (whichever^ they denote any one «ivhosoever^ some one 
or other^ any thing <tvhate*ver. So qulsquls, quantusquantus, qulcimqiie, 
quallscunque, utercumque, &c. 

De BruBl bortls quantl Ilculsse tu scrlbis, Id ego quoque audleram, sed 

quantlquantl bene emltur, quod necesse est. (Cic.) 
VoB anlmam banc potluB quocumque absumlte leto. (Verg.) 
Quae sanarl poterunt, qiuicumque ratlone, sanabo. (Cic.) 
SI numina dlvum sunt allquld, si non perlerunt omnia mecum, qnando- 

cumque mlbl poenas dabls. (Ov.) 
Klsl mercedem aut nummos unde unde eztricat, amaras porrecto Jugnlo 
blBtorlas, captlYUB ut, audit. (Hor.) 
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_ 

901 Similarly utique comes to mean anybowy at all events; non (ne) 
ntlqne, not of course^ not necessarily, 

Vellm H. Varronis et Ollii mittas laudatlonexn, 01111 ntlque, nam Ulaxn 
legl, volo tamen regustare. (Cic.) 

Saplentl proposltum est In Tlta agenda non utlqne, quod temptat, effl- 
cere, sed omnlno recte fiacere : gabematorl propoaltnm eat utlque 
navem in portum perducere. (Sen.) 



Idem, alius, alter, oeteri. 

902 Idem is same^ as opposed to alius ; alius is other generally, alter, 
other of tcwo or the second of many ; ceteri is the others, Relicuus is 
remaining, i.e. after something has been subtracted. Often it is indis- 
tinguishable from ceteri. 

When alius or alter is repeated in different clauses, the first is in 
English often to be translated one, the second alius is another, alter the 
other. In Livy, &c. alius is sometimes used where ceteri would be 
more strictly right. 

"When repeated in the same sentence, alius is often to be translated 
by different; e.g. alius alium videt (vident), different men see different 
things^ or one sees one thing, another another; sometimes alius alium 
(alter alteram) vident is they see one another, 

Unus et alter is one or two, (For idem ac, alius ac see § 661.) 

Multae idem Istuc aliae cupiuut. (Plant.) 

Equldem certo idem sum qui semper fui. (Plaut.) 

Alium esse censes nunc me atque olim, cum dabam 7 (Ter.) 

iUias bestias nantis aquarum Incolas esse yoluit, alias volucres caelo 
trui libero, serpentis quasdam, quasdam esse gradientis: earum 
Ipsarum partim solivagas, partim congregatas, inmanis alias, 
quasdam autem cicures, nonnullas abdltas terraque tectas. (Cic.) 

mi alias aliud eisdem de rebus et sentiunt et Judicant. (Cic.) 

Alteri apud alteros formidlnem facere. Fro metu repente gaudium 
mutatur : milites alius alium laeti appellant. (Sail.) 

Numero centuriarum Tarqulnius alteram tantum adjedt. (Liv.) 

Unus et alter adsultur pannus. (Hor.) 

Altero ylcesimo die litteras reddidit (Cic.) 

O spectaculxun imi Crasso Jucundum, ceteris non item I (Cic.) 

Refuglentes pauci aUam omnem multitudinem In potestate bostium 
esse afferebant. (Liv.)^ 
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Quia? quisnam? ecquls? ecqnisnam? numavis? 

903 Of the interrogative pronouns quis and (usually) qulsnam (some- 
times namqiiis) denote ^hol fwhich {of many) f uter, <whether oft^wo ; 

ecqnlB, numquls, and sometimes siquisnam) num quisnam inquire 
whether any one or thing of the kind exists. 

In all these quia, quid are substantive, qiil, quod adjective (§ ao7). 

TH. Quls fait Igitur 7 PY. Iste Chaerea. TH. Qui Cliaerea ? FY. Iste 

ephebus frater Phaedrlae. (Ter.) 
Ecqols in aedlbust ? Heus ecquls hlc est 7 ecquls hoc aperlt ostiuzn ? 

ecquls exit 7 (Plaut.) 
Nilill Jam quaerere allud debetls, nisi uter utrl iasldlas fecerlt. (Cic.) 



Miscellaneous Remarks on Pronouns. 

904 The second person plural is not used in Latin (as in English) for the 
singular, e. g. Quid als 7 What say you ? 

The first person plural is sometimes so used, as in English. 

Tu, quaeso, festina ad nos Tenlre. (Cic.) 

Bellquum est ut de felicitate (Pompeii) Umide ac pauca dlcamus. Ego 
enlm sic ezistimo. (Cic.) 

905 On the usual^ omission of any separate personal pronoun, when it 
would be the subject, see §§ 57i» 572 sq. 

It is also, if no ambiguity is likely to arise, often omitted, when it would 
be in the accusative or dative. 
Ftatrem tuum in ceteris rebus laudo : in liac ima reprehendere cogor. 

So always vidl etmi rogavlque ; never yldi eum et rogavl eum. Meos 
Caesarisque libros reliqul, / left my own books and those of Caesar 
(never eosque Caesaris). 

The possessive pronoun is generally omitted. 

Roga parentes (sc. tuos). 

Patrls (sc. mei) «.ntmum mlhi reoondliastil. 

906 The possessive pronouns are sometimes used in the sense of 'favourable 
to me, you,* &c. 

Iioco aequo, tempore too pugnasti. (Liv.) 
Alfenus utebatur populo sane suo. (Cic.) 

907 The indefinite pronoun 'one* is variously expressed in Latin; but 
these different modes are not all equally applicable in all circumstances. 

(a) By a personal passive: e.g. Rex hie yalde diligltur, one feels 
strongly attached to the king. 

(b) By an impersonal expression: e.g. Non licet ire, one may not go; 
solet did, one often says ; parendum est, one must obey. 

(c) By the first person plural : e.g. Quae volumu^, credlmus libenter, 
what one wishes^ one readily believes. 
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(d) By the second person singular subjunctive; e.g. putares, one 
would have fancied, 

{e) By qulB or allqnla ; e.g. si quia dicat, i/on€ should say ^ &c. 

if), ^y ^ ^^^ ^ relative, e.g. la qui hoc didt, one who says thisy &c. 

(g) By se after, or with, a general infinitive (cf. § 537 ^) ; e. g. 

Keglegere quid de se qulsque sentlat (what people think of one\ non 

solum arrogantls est sed etlam omnlno dlssoluU. (Cic.) 
Melius est Ire se Ipsnm, it is better (one does better) to go oneself. 

Frequently this indefinite pronoun is omitted altogether in Latin : e.g. 
Ubros quaerlB : l)onu]n affero, You seek books : I bring you a good one. 

So after * aw;/,* ^ eachy * some,* * certain;* e.g. qulsquam, qulYls, any- 
one; qulsque, each one; allquls, some one; quidAm, a certain one ; or sim- 
ply *one* 

938 * Each other,'* * one another^* &c. are expressed in Latin by, 

(a) alius altum (alter alteram) Intuerl, they began to look at one 
another, (Cf. § 582.) 

(b) Inter se. Inter nos, &c. 

Vert amid nOn solum colent inter se ac dUlg^ent, sed etlam verebuntur. 

(Cic.) Will not only look after and love, but also respect one another, . 

(c) Sometimes by repetition of the noun. 

Manus mauum lavat. (Similarly, but without implying reciprocity: Vlr 

virum le£:it. Dies diem docet.) 
(Atticus moQTlens) non ex vita, sed ex domo in domum migrare yidebatur. 

(Nep.) 
Tantae ftiemnt tenebrae, ut per blduum nemo bomlnem homo agnos< 

ceret. (Cic.) 

{d) In later writers by invioem {in turn). 
Quae omnia buc spectant, ut Invloem ardantiUB dJllgamus. (Plin.) 

(e) Sometimes by ultro dtro, 

Sodetas inter populum CartbaglziienBem rogemque data ultro dtroque 
fide affirmatur. (Liv.) 
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APPENDIX A. 

MONEY, MEASURES, WEIGHTS, &c. 

i. Coinage (chiefly from Hultsch). 

909 Coined money was not used at Rome till the time of the decemviral 
legislation (303 u.c. = 45i B. c). The coin was called an as and was sup- 
posed to weigh a pound ; hence called, in distinction from the subsequent as, 
as Ubralis or llbrarlus. Coins also existed for the semis, trlens, qyadrans, 
sextans and uncia. The real weight (of unworn pieces now found) is 9 to 
1 1 undae and may be taken therefore at an average of 10 imdae. The 
coinage was of copper (aes), alloyed with tin and lead. 

In 485 u.c. (=269 B.C.), shortly before the first Punic war, silver was 
first coined, and at the same time the as was reduced to the weight of 
4 undae (and then gradually before the end of the first Punic war to 2 
iinciae) instead of an actual to, nominal 12, tmciae. Three silver coins 
were introduced ; the denarius (often stamped with a t)lga, or qyadrlga, 
and thence called Mgatos or qvadrl^ratiis) = 10 (reduced) asses; the 
qylnanu8=5 asses; the sestertius =2} asses. The coin equivalent to 
the reduced as was of copper and called Ubella ; the half of this was sem- 
beUa; the quarter (of the Ubella) was terundus. The double as was 
coined and called dupondlus ; other coins were tressis=3 asses ; decessls 
= 10 asses. The denarius was probably -^ pound of silver. 

In the year 537 u.c. (=217 B.C.) the copper as was reduced to the 
weight of one unda, and to the value of ^V denarius or J sestertius. Pro- 
bably at the same time the denarius, which had been gradually losing, was 
reduced so as to be equal to ^ pound of silver. The as eventually sunk to 
the value of i unda. 

A new silver coin called vlctorlatus, because stamped on the reverse 
with a figure of Victory, was introduced probably about the year 228 B.C. 
At first it was f denarius, afterwards by the Clodian law, 104 B.C., it was 
reduced to be =i denarius, and as such was known to Varro, Cicero, &c. 

In the time of Nero the denarius was again reduced to ^ pound of 
silver, and at the same time Nero debased the silver. 

Copper coinage was dropped from about 84 to 74 B.C. until 15 B.C. 
(Except that some coins by Antony are found.) Then the silver sesterce 
being given up, a four-as piece was coined instead; and a piece of half the 
value of the new sesterce, viz. the dupondlus. Both these were of brass. 
The as, semis and qvadrans were of copper. 

Gold was first coined in 217 B.C.: but sparsely until Sulla, Pompey 
and Caesar. Caesar's coin called aureus was fixed as equivalent to 25 
denarii or 100 sesterces. 
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The value of these different coins is about as follows : 

£ng. Mon. 

As lilxralls (copper) i\d. 

369 — 217 B.C. 

As seztantarius (=| sestertius) (copper) nearly id, 
Sestertliis (silver) ..... . i.\d. 

Denarius (silver) ...... 9^^. 

217—30 B.C. 

Sestertius (silver) r . . . . nearly id. 

Denarius (silver) ...... ^\d. 

Aureus (gold) =25 denarli= 100 sestertii • 1 7^. 

Hence the following amounts are deduced ; 

Mllle sestertlum ;^8. lo^. 

Declessestertlum= 1,000,000 sestertii . . ;^85oo; 

ii. Expression of s.ums of money. 

910 The denarius which was the silver coin in most currency was little used 
in reckoning. The ordinary unit of reckoning was the sestertius, or num< 
mus, or, in Ml, sestertius nummus. 

Up to 2000, the cardinal numbers are prefixed, e. g. centum sestertii, 
dueenti sestertii But for higher numbers, in thousands up to a million, 
a neuter substantive in the plural number was used, sestertia, e.g. duo or 
septem sestertia for duo or septem milUa sestertlum (the short form of 
the genitive plural being taken for a neuter substantive) ; sestertlum seza- 
gena millia, sestertlum sezagena miUla nummum, sestertlum nummum 
qylnque millia. 

For sums of a million and upwards numeral adverbs are resorted to, 
e.g. dedes centum (or centena) millia sestertlum. Usually the numeral 
adverb and sestertlum are put alone, e.g. dedes sestertlum; similarly 
duodedes sestertlum (r,2oo,ooo)» ter et vides (2,300,000). In these ex- 
pressions again sestertlum was taken to be a neuter substantive, and de- 
scribed as such, but in the singular number only, e. g. (nom.) sestertlum 
qvadragies relinquitur (4,000,000) \ (ace.) sestertlum qvadragies accepl ; 
(abl.) sestertlo dedes fundum emi, in sestertio vides egere (to be poor in 
the possession of 2,000,000 sesterces). Occasionally, when the context is 
clear, the adverb alone is put, and sestertlum omitted. Sometimes other 
parts of the full expression are omitted, e. g. dedes centena millia, dedes 
centena (cf. § 188. 2). As an instance of a composite expression may serve, 
Accepi vides ducenta, trlglnta qvinque mllla, q^adringentos decern et 
septem nummos (Cic), 2,235,417 sesterces. 

iii. Expression of Interest of Money. 

911 Interest was denoted at first by the proportionate part of the capital, 
and the parts of the as were made use of for this purpose. Thus the decem- 
viral legislation fixed legal interest at ^V ^^ ^^^ capital, fenus undarlum. 
This is equivalent to 8 J- per cent., and if Niebuhr's views be right, that this 
originally related to the old year of ten months, it would be equivalent to 
10 per cent, for a year of twelve months. In 347 B. c. the rate was reduced 
to semimclarium fenus, i.e. ^ of the capital, i.e. 5 per cent, for the year 
of twelve months. 
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In and after Sulla's time, the more common Greek method of reckoning 
interest by the month canne in, and the legal rate was -j-W of- the capital per 
month, called centesiiiia (sc. pars aoitls), i.e. 12 per cent, for a year. 
Lower rates of interest were denoted by the fractional parts of the aa (the 
centeslina being taken as the as), higher rates by distributives (or a combi- 
nation of distributives and fractions). The following expressions are found 
either in the Corpus yuri,s or Cicero. Interest is expreissed by the plural 
UBurae, in apposition to the parts of the as : 

usiirae unclae . . i.e. ^^ of thece&tealma . = i per cent. 
usurae qvadranteB . . ^ = 3 



usurae trlentes or tertla 

centeslmae pars 
usurae qyincances 
usurae semlsses or dimi 

dia centeslmae 
usurae besses or bes cen 

tesimae .... 
usurae deunces . . 
usurae centeslmae . 
blnae centeslmae . . 
temae centeslmae 
qvatemae centeslmae 
qTinae (centeslmae) . 



TT •••••• — 5 



4 

5 

= 6 



= 8 

H =11 

=12 

=24 

= 36 
=48 

=60 



But the singular is sometimes found, e.g. fenus ex trlente factum erat 
besslbUB (Cic). Interest rose from \ to f , i.e. per month, =4 per cent, to 
8 per cent, per year, 

iv. Measures of Weight^ 

912 The as and its divisions and multiples have been already given, § 189. 

The Greek system also was used in the imperial times, the unit being a 
denarius, called from the Greek drachma, of which the libra (=a8) con- 
tained until Nero's time 84 (so in Celsus and Pliny), afterwards 96. This 
latter drachma was divided into three scrlptula, the 8criptulum=two oboU, 
the obolus= three sUlquae. 

The libra may be taken as about i pound Troy. Hence the denaiius 
or drachma (before Nero's time) was nearly an Engl, drachm (60 grains). 

V. Measures of Length. 

913 The unit of one system was a finger-breadth, digitus ; four finger- 
breadths made a palnif palmus ; and four palms, a f:>oty pes ; a foot and a 
palm was palmipes ; a foot and a half (sesquipes) M^as a forearm, cubitus. 
The ulna was taken as a third of a man's height, perhaps the lei4;th of the 
whole arm. 

But the foot was also divided into twelve parts, and for these the names 
of the fractions of an as were used. Two feet was similarly called dapon- 
dius ; i\ feet was pes sestertiUB. 

^ In §§ iv — vii. I have chiefly followed Hultsch, The English equiva- 
lents are usually from the tables appended* to Smith's Did* Antiqq, 
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In land-sun-eying, the rod, pertlca, contained ten feet, hence called 
deoempeda. The actus (i. e. the furrow made at one drawing (driving) of 
the plough oxen) measured twelve rods. 

The unit of distance was not the single step (gjadas, 2^ feet) but the 
passns, 5 feet, i.e. the distance from the point where the same foot is taken 
up to the point where it is put down. A thousand paces, mllle passuB, 
gives the origin of a miU* The Greek stadium was also used and taken at 
} of a mile (i. e. our furlong). 

The pes = 11*6 £ng. inches; mUle pa8SU8=485o £ng. feet or '919 Eng. 
mile. The pertlca =9 feet 8*5 inches. 



vi. Measures of Surface. 

914 The pes qvadratus {square foot), as contrasted with the pes porrectus 
(foot in length)^ was the unit. But in land measurement a higher unit was 
taken, the scrlpulum (Varro), decempeda qvadrata (Pallad.), i.e. the 
square rod. 

The actus qvadratus, often simply actus, contained 144 square rods, 
perticae ; a double actus was a Jugerum ; a double Juc^erum formed an 
beredinm ; 100 heredia formed a oenturla ; 4 centurlae formed a saltus 
(Varr. R\ R, 1 10). 

The fractions of the Jugenun were denoted by the parts of an as, the 
siciUcus also being used for -^\ the sextula for -f^; the scrlpulum (for jt of 
the sextula, i.e. for) -5I7 of the Jugerum. 

The pes qvadratus = '94 Engl. sq. foot : the actus qvadratus = i rood 
p perches 131 sq. feet : the Jugerum =2 roods 19 perches 189*9 square feet, 
i.e. almost f of an acre ; an heredium was nearly an acre and a quarter. 



vii. Measures of Capacity. 

915 The unit of liquid measure was the qvadraatal, which was defined as 
vas pedis qvadratl, i.e. as containing a square foot of wine. The name in 
and after Cicero's time was superseded by that of amphora (d/u0op€vs). The 
amphora contained two umae, the uma four congii ; the couglus six sez- 
tarii ; the seztarlus two hemlnae ; the hemlna two qvartarli ; the qvar- 
tarius two acetahula. A culeus contained 20 amphorae. 

Th€ duodecimal sjrstem was applied to the seztarlus, a twelfth of which 
was a C7a^us=uucla. The trlens=4 cyathl, qvadrans=3 cyathi, sex- 
tans =2 cyathi, &c., are spoken of. 

The unit of dry measure was the modlus, which contained two semodU 
or 16 sextaxU. The divisions of the sextarius (hemlna, &c.) were the 
same as of liquid measure. 

The sextarius was ='96 pint Engl. Hence the amphora was about 
=5i gall. Engl.; the modlus = nearly 2 gall. Engl. 
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APPENDIX R 

DIVISION OF TIME AND EXPRESSION OF DATE. 

916 The Romans divided time into years, months, days, and hours. A civil 
day, as recognised in law, was from midnight to midnight ; a natural day, 
from sunrise to sunset. The duodecimal system was applied here also, the 
natural day being divided into twelfths, called liorae, which were therefore 
of different absolute lengths according- to the time of year. From Dec. 
23rd, when the day at Rome was, according to modem reckoning, 8 hrs. 
54 m. long, and the Roman hour was 44im., the length increased up to 
25 June, when the day was 15 hrs. 6 m., and the Roman hour 75^01. At 
the equinoxes, 23 Marclh, 25 Sept., the Roman hour was of the same 
length as our own. The civil day is sometimes spoken of as divided into 
twenty-four hours. 

The night was for military purposes divided into four watches (Tigilia 
prima, &c.) of equal length. And a similar division of the day into four 
parts is also implied by Varro's account of the praetor*s marshal crying the 
3rd hour, noon, and the 9th hour. Various loose names for different parts 
of the day and night came into vogue, and are arranged by Censorinus 
(c. 24) in the following order, starting from midnight 4 

I. De media nx>cte ; 2. galliciziiixm ; 3. coxztlclnlum, general silence] 
4. ante lucem; 5. dllucalum; 6. mane; 7. ad meridiem; 8. meridies; 
9. de merldie; 10. snprema; 11. vespera^ 12. crepusculnm; 13. lumini- 
boB accenslB, or, anciently,, prima fiude ; 14. concublnm; 15. intempesta 
nox ; 16. ad medlamnoctem ; 17. media noz. 

017 The division of time into weeks of seven days with distinct names was 
not used by the ancient Romans (before the introduction of Christianity). 
The months were distinguished by the names adopted by us from the 
Romans, excepting that, before the time of the Emperor Augustus, Jalins 
and Au£ru8tns had the names of QuinctDls and SeztlQis (i. e. fifth and 
sixth month, March being the first). The days of the month were com- 
puted from three leading days in each, which were called respectively 
Calendae (Kal.), Nonae (Non.), and Idus (Id.); to these the name of the 
month was appended as an adjective. The CsJendae was the first day of 
every month ; the Nonae and Idus the fifth and thirteenth, except in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, in which they were the seventh 
and fifteenth respectively. From these days they counted backwards, the 
days between the ist and the Nones being reckoned as so many days be- 
fore the Nones : the days between the Nones and Ides as so many days be- 
fore the Ides ; and the remaining days of the month as so many days before 
the Kalends of the next month. The day inunediately preceding any of 
these reckoning points was called prldle Nonas, &c. ; the day next but one 
before was the third day before (in consequence of the Nones, &c. being 
themselves included in the reckoning), and so on. 

There are two abbreviated modes of denoting the date; e.g. the 27th 
of March might be marked as vi Kal. Apr., or a. d. vi Kal. Apr. The first 
is for sexto (die ante) Kalendas Aprlles ; the second for ante diem seztom 
Kalendas Aprlles. The latter expression appears to have originally signi- 
fied before {on the sixth day) the Kalends of April ; the exact day being 
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thrown in parenthetically, and attracted from the ablative into the accusa- 
tive case in consequence of following ante. Similarly we find the date 
sometimes denoted by the number of days preceding a festival ; as a. d. ▼ 
Termlnalla, i. e. loth Feb. (the festival of the god of boundaries being on 
the a3rd Feb.). Ihis expression was considered as one word, before which 
In or ex may stand : as, Ez ante diem 111 Nonas Junias nsque ad prldle 
Kalendas Septembres, from the ird June to the ^ist August ; dlfferre 
allquld In ante diem Z7 Kalendas KoYembres, to put off something to the 
iSth October, 

The readiest way of reckoning the day is, (i) if the date lie between the 
Kalends and Nones, or between the Nones and Ides, to subtract the num- 
ber of the day mentioned from the number of the day on which the Nones 
or Ides fall, and add one (for the inclusive reckoning): (2) if the date lie 
between the Ides and the Kalends, to subtract the number of the day men- 
tioned from the number of the days in the month, and add two (i.e. one for 
the inclusive reckoning, and on^ because the Kalends are not the last of 
the month in which the date lies, but the first of the following month). 

913 In leap year the intercalated day was counted between a. d. vl Eal. 
Mart, and a. d. tU KaL Mart, and denominated a. d. blsseztnm Eal. 
Mart., so that a. d. vll Eal. Mart, answers as in the ordinary February to 
Feb. 23, and a. d. Till Eal. Mart, to Feb* 22nd, &c,^ (Hence the name of 
leap year, annns blssextnis.) 

Before the reformation of the Calendar by Julius- Caesar, B. C. 45, the 
number of days in the months were in March> May, July and October, 31 ; 
in February 28 ; in all the rest 29. Hence, as these four months were two 
days longer, the Nones and Ides were two days later. This should be 
remembered in reading Cicero's letters^ many of which were written before 
45 B.C. After that year the number of days in each month was the same 
as it is with us. 

The following examples suppose the date to be subsequent to B.C. 45. 
The usual abbreviated form is given. [It must be remembered that 
Ealendae, Nonae, and Idus are feminine, and the months adjectives ; that 
the date ('<?;» the first,* &c.) is in the ablative (Ealendls, Nonis, Idlbus) ; 
and that a. d. vl Non. Mart. &c. is for ante diem sexttun Nonas Martlas.] 



Day of 


January 


April 


March 


English 


(So also Aug. 


(So also Jun., Sept., 


(So also May, Jul., 


month. 


Dec). 


Nov.). 


Oct.). 


I 


Eal. Jan, 


Eal. Apr. 


Eal. Mart. 


2 


a. d. Iv Non. Jan. 


a. d. lY Non. Apr. 


a. d. vl Non. Mart. 


4 


Frid. Non. Jan. 


Frid. Non. Apr. 


a. d. It Non. Mart. 


5 


Non. Jan. 


Non. Apr. 


a. d. ill Non. Mart. 


6 


a. d. Till Id. Jan. 


a. d. Till Id. Apr. 


Frld. Non. Mart. 


7 


a. d. yU Id. Jan. 


a. d. vii Id. Apr. 


Non. Mart. 


8 


a. d. vl Id. Jan. 


a. d. vl Id. Apr. 


a. d. vlil Id. Mart. 


12 


Prld. Id. Jan. 


Frid. Id. Apr. 


a. d. lY Id. Mart. 


13 


Id. Jan. 


Id. Apr. 


a. d. m Id. Mart. 


14 


a. d. ziz Eal. Feb. 


a. d. xylilEal.Ma1. 


Frid. Id. Mart. 


15 


a. d. xviil Eal. Feb. 


a. d. xvil Eal. Mai. 


Id. Mart. 


16 


a. d. zvli Eal. Feb. 


a. d. zvi Eal. Mai. 


a. d. zvii Eal. Apr. 


30 


a. d. ill Eal. Feb. 


Frid. Kal. Mai. 


a. d. ill Eal. Apr. 


3' 


Frid. Eal. Feb. 




Frld. Eal. Apr. 



L. G. 



23 
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APPENDIX D. 

ELEMENTS AND TERMS OF LATIN METRE. 

Feet. 

922 Kfoot consists of two or more adjoining syllables, having defined quan- 
tities, and may be contained in one or more words or parts of words. 
The Latin names of the different feet recognised in statements on metre 
are^ as follows : examples of each are added : 



Disyllabic. 










PyrrUcMos 


WW age 


SpondSiu 


— 


vici 


Tr6<diaea8 


— prode 


Iambus 


Hi« — 


agas 


or Cli0r6iui 










Trisyllabic. 










Trlbr&chys 


www agite 


MtflOBsns 





vicini 


Dactj^los 


-WW prodite 


An&paestus 


«.^ w _ 


agitas 


CreticoB 


- ^ — proditos 


BacGhloB^ 


^ — i_ 


amari 


or Amphlxn&oer 










AntXbaccMuB^ 


w vicina 

(nom. or ace.) 


AmpMbr&cliys 


>•* ^ >^ 


amare 
(inf.) 


Quadrisyllable. 










Prdodleusm&tlcuB 


wN^ww recipere 


Dlfq[>ond6us 





insanires 


DltrOcbaeos 


- ^ - ^ Jlagitare 


imamlDiiB 


Si^ — - ^^ _ 


inutiles 


or IM<diflr6i2B 










ChOrlambiiB 


-^>^-JlapHo 


Antispastns 


^a' — -_ «^ 


recepere 


lOnlcfts a xnajorl 


— WW feltcia 


lOniciuiaminori 


^^ •V — _i 


' agitcLsti 


Paeon !»"■ 


— WW flagitia 


Paeon II**" 


^^ -^ ^ ^ 


' inutile 


Paeon III^<» 


^ *^ - ^ trepidare 


Paeon IV*°* 


«^ ^<> ^M* — 


memineras 


EpItrituB I"" 


>" reclinatos 


Epltrltna n<>"* 


— W 


insecuti 


Epltrltna in*"" 


dijudicas 


Epltritns IV*'" 


w 


insanire 


Pentasyllabic. 










Dodunlns ^ — ^ - requisiveras 




. 




Verses. 







928 A verse or line is composed of a number of feet in a definite order, 
and is variously named and described by the number of syllables or of feet or 
of metres which it contains: e.g. liendecaoyllabnB {eleven-syllabled), dte&- 
syllabus, &c. ; s6narlus {^unth six feet), septenarlus, &c. ; mdnOn^dter {^tk 
one metre)t dlmdter {two)^ pent&mdter ijive), hex&mdter (six), &c. 

In dactylic verse one foot makes (for this purpose of description) a 
• metre; in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic verse two feet make one metre. 

A verse containing the stated number of complete metres is called acaia- 
lectic. 

If the last metre be short by one syllable, it is called catalectic : if short 
by two syllables brachycataleciic. 

^ Some writers reverse the application of the terms Baccblns and Antl- 
baccblns. 
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If there be one or two syllables after the last complete metre, it is 
called hyper catcUectic, 

A verse is said to hefure when it consists only of one kind of feet (e.g. 
pure iambic). Most verses are impure, i. e. they contain more than one 
kind of feet. Some verses admit in certain parts any of several feet, while 
in other parts one kind only is admissible. 

Some kinds of verse are named after their inventor or first user, usually 
a Greek lyric poet; e. g. Archil6chus (cir. 700.B. c.)t Alcaeus, Alcman and 
Sappho (cir. 000 B.C.), Hipp5nax (cir. 540 B. c), Anacreon (cir. 520 B.C.), 
Pherecrates (dr. 450 B. c), Asclepiades and Glycon (age unknown). 

924 The main classification of verses is best made by considering whether a 
verse moves from long syllables to short {foUling rhythm) or from short to 
long {rising rhythm). Thus verses composed of dactyls and of trochees form 
one class : those composed of iambs and of anapaests form another class. 

Many verses are catalectic, that b to say, the last foot is abridged. If 
this is the case in iambic or trochaic or anapaestic verse the last foot is thus 
represented by one syllable, most frequently a long syllable : in dactylic 
verse either by a single syllable {male ending) or by a trochee { female end- 
ing). A certain rest is thus obtained. In verses of more than two metres 
(i. e. in trimeters, tetrameters, &c.) a similar rest is often sought in the 
middle of the verse by making a break. And this in two ways : 

(i) In the verses which are used continuously to form long poems or 
long parts of plays, viz. in the dactylic hexameter, in the iambic trimeter 
and in the trocnaic tetrameter, this break is procured by making the end of 
a disyllabic or polysyllabic word come at the middle of the third or fourth 
foot or of both feet. This * cutting"* of the verse is called caesura. It is in 
harmony with the principle which prevails in these verses of avoiding, at 
least in the first naif, frequent coincidences, especially successive coin> 
cidences, of words with feet. 

(2) In some other verses we find regularly, at the end of the first or 
second half of the verse, or at the end of both, a long syllable, after which, 
as after a rest, the rhythm starts afresh. Thus in the falling rhythm a 
trochee with such a long syllable becomes a cretic, a dactyl becomes a 
choriamb, and, in the rising rhythm, an iamb becomes a bacchic, an 
anapaest becomes a rising or lesser ionic {ionicus a minori), 

A spondee, as being equal in length (§ 51) to either a dactyl or anapaest, 
belongs to both rhythms, and is freely used in certain parts of the verse, 
sometimes necessarily, sometimes optionally, in place of trochee, dactyl, 
iamb or anapaest (cf. Hor. A, P. 256 sq.). A tribrach is found, in some 
verses frequently, taking the place of iamb or trochee, the long syllable 
being resolved (as it is often said) into two short ones. 

925 The last syllable of a verse is in most, but not in all kinds of verses, at 
option either long or short, whatever the metre may theoretically require^ 
A short vowel is not so frequent a close as is a long vowel or a consonant. 
Again, generally an hiatus is not noticed between the end of a verse and the 
beginning of the following verse. Occasionally, however, a short vowel is so 
elided (§ 64). If, however, the metre runs on continuously, the end of the 
verse being subject to the same requirements as to quantity and as to the 
avoidance of hiatus as if there were no division of verses, there is said to be 
8jhi&pl>& (continuity) in the metre or between the verses. Anapaestic 
verse in Greek has always this continuity. It is frequent also in Glyconics 
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and Sapphics as used by Catullus and sometimes in those used by Hcwace. 
A word is rarely divided between one line and the next (cf. Hor. Od. i. 
3. 19; Calull. 61. 82). 

The following are the principal kinds of verses which occur in Latin 
poetry now preserved. Sometimes a poem, or a distinct part of a poem, is 
composed of a number of verses all of one kind, sometimes of two or more, 
used alternately or in some regular order. 



Falling Rhythms. 

N.B. The vertical line is used in the metrical scheme to mark the feet or 
sets of feet ; in the lines quoted it is used to mark a caesura w break. 

926 Dactylic, 

T. Dactylic hexameter catalecUe, or Heroic verse, consists of six feet, 
the first four of which are either dactyls or spondees, the fifth is a dactyl, 
rarely a spondee, the sixth always a trochee or spondee. If the fifth foot is 
a spondee, the fourth is a dactyl. There is usually a caesura (either male 
or female) in the middle of the third foot, sometimes not until the middle 
of the fourth foot. First used in Latin by Ennius, then by Lucilius, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus (63 ; 64) and above all by Vergil, Horace (in Satires and 
the Epistles), Ovid (in Metamorphoses) and many later writers. 



Eumenides^ quibus anguino \ redimita capillo 

Frons expirantis \ praeportat pectoris irasy 

Hue hue adventate \ meas \ audite querelas, 

Tpsius ante pedes \Jluctus \ maris adludebant. (Catull.) 

1, Dactylld tetrameter aoatalectlc: rare (Pseudo-Sen. Here, Oct, 
1958 sq.). 



I 



Unde sonus trepidas cures ferit. 

3. Dactylic tetrameter catalectic : similar to the last four feet oi the 
Hexameter : used chiefly with other verses. 



Cras ingens iteraHmus aequar, 
Plurimus in yunonis honorem* (Hor.) 

4. Dactylic dimeter catalectic (or Adonini, from a poem of Sappho 
calling on Adon)s) consists of a dactyl and a trochee or spondee. Used 
only with other verses. 

-. w ^ I - s Terruit urbem, (Hor.) 

927 Lktctylo-choriambic, 

5. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectlc, or Ar6hlt6<diiiui minor, consists 
of a dact^ and a choriamb. Used only with other verses. 

. w w I . w w ^ Putins et umbra sumus, (Hor.) 
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6. Dactylic pentameter is composed of two dimeter hypercatalectics, 
but the first of the two admits a spondee in place of dactyl and a molossus 
in place of a choriamb. There is always a break after the choriamb. Ovid 
has nearly always a disyllabic at the end of the verse. Catullus and Pro- 
pertius have occasionally words of three, four, or five syllables. The verse 
is very frequently used in alternation with the hexameter. See § 938 A» 



Obrud hostiles \ ista ruina domos. (Ov.) 

Tunc vero longas \ condimus Iliadas, (Propert.) 

Id quod verbosis \ dicitur et fatuis* (Catull.) 



928 



Trochaic, 

7. Trochaic tetrameter acatalectlc consists of eight trochees, for any 
of which a spondee may be used, and for all but the last a dactyl or anapaest 
or tribrach. Only in comic poets; e. g. Plant. Menaech, 588 foil. 

Dixi causam : candiciones \ tetuli tortas conjragpsas* 

8. Trocdiaic tetrameter eatalectlo consists of seven trochees and a half 
(i.e. six trochees and a cretic). Frequent in comic poets with the same 
choice of feet for the first six trochees as in the acatalectic. A break at 
end of 4th or 5th foot (e. g. Plaut. Men, 588 sqq.). Seneca observes stricter 
rules allowing tribrachs in the odd places (except last) and spondees and 
anapaests in the even places. Dactyls are used also. Seneca*s metre 
appears to have these varieties of feet : 



Pallidi fcutcu avemi \ vosque Taenard specus 
Unda nUseris grata Lethes | vosque torpentes latus 
impium rapite atque mersum \ premise perpehds malis. 

(Sen. Phaedr, is 10 foil.) 

9. Tro6balc dimeter cataleetic consists of two trochees and a cretic 
Only used in combination with other lines (Hor. ii. 18). See also under 
Glyconic 

- w -. w I - w « l^on ebur neque aureunu (Hor. ) 

10. Itbypihamo, i. e. trodialc dimetttr Wufliyeatalectlc, consists of 
three trochees. Only used with other lined. 

- '-' - *^ - ^^ Bacche^ Bacche^ Bacche* 

929 Dactylo4rochaic. 

N.B. Dactyls followed by trochees form what are sometimes called 

lK>gaoedlc verses. 

11. ArdhUSdiluB major consists of four dactyls followed by three 
trochees. In the first three feet spondees ma^ be used. Only used with 
other veises (Hor. Od, i. 4). 
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Nunc decet aut viridi \ nitidum caput impcdire myrto. 

Pallida mors aequo \ pulsat pede pauperum tabcmas. (Hor. Od. i. 4.) 

19. Alcftlo deoasyllable consists of two dactyls (not each contained in 
a separate word) followed by two trochees. Only used as the fourth line of 
the Alcaic stanza. 

— ^'-'|— ^'*'|— '-' — ~ Impamdum fericnt ruinae. 

Omnc caput movet uma nomcn. Impetus aut.oricntis hacdi. (Hor.) 

13. Ailstdpli&nlc consists of a dactyl followed by a trochee and 
spondee (or trochee?). Not used by itself in Horace (i. 8). 
— ^ w I _ w I — Lydiadicper omnes. (Hor.) 



930 Trochaeo-dactylic, 

The first disyllabic foot in these verses is often called the base. It 
usually admits of some variety; e.g. spondee, trochee or iamb. 

14. Sappblo (toppUciiB minor) is a trochaic quinarius with a dactyl 
always in third foot. It usually consists (in this order) of trochee, spondee, 
dactyl and two trochees. Catullus has (but rarely) a trochee in the second 
foot. There is a caesura, usually male, sometimes female, in the dactyl. 
This verse is usually combined >with the adonic, but in Seneca is frequently 
used continuously, by itself. 



Pauca nuntiate \ meae puellae* (Catull.) 
Quo nihil majus \ meliusve terris 
Fata donavere \bonique Divi, (Hon) 

15. Plialaeolan, or siinply Hendeoasyllalnu, is like the last a special 
form of trochaic quinarius. The first foot is usually a spondee, but in Catullus 
occasionally a trochee or iamb ; the second a dactyl (except in CatuU. 55 
where It is frequently a spondee). The other three feet are trochees. There 
is no special caesura. ' It forms whole poems and Is much used by Catullus, 
Seneca, and Martial ; idso by Statius \Sylv. I. 6; ii. 7 ; IV. 3 ; 9). 



Adeste Jiendecasyllahi quot estis 

Omnes undique quotquot estis omnes, (Catull.) 

Tanto ten fastu negas^ amice f (Catull. 55.) 

16. Fhfirter&tiazi consists of a dactyl between two disyllabic feet 
which in Catullus are trochees or spondees, in Horace spondees only. (For 
ist foot Catullus once has iamb, Horace once has trochee.) Used in 
stanzas with other feet (see below § 938). 

-- (Catull.) Prodeas nova nupta, 
— (Hor.) Grato Pyrrha sub antro- 

1*1. Olyoonlo consists of a trochee or spondee followed by two dactyls. 
Catullus usually has a trochee in first place, a cretic in 3rd place. Horace 
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has almost always a spondee in ist place. Seneca (cf. Oedip. 903 sqq. but 
not Tkyest. 336 sqq.) has sometimes a spondee in second place, which 
makes the verse in fact the same as a trochaic dimeter catalectic. 



Quicquid excessit tnodum 
Fendet instabili loco, (Sen.) 
Cinge tempora floribus, (Catull.) 
Nos cantabimus invicem, (Hor.) 

18. Prl&pSuB consists of trochee or spondee, followed in order by a 
dactyl, cretic, trochee, dactyl, trochee. In fact it is glyconic + pherecratian. 
There is a break at the end of the cretic. foot. Only found in Catull. 1 7, 
Fnap, 85 • 



O colonia quae ^upis \ ponte ludere longo, 
Uva pampinea rubens \ educata sub umbra, 

19. Asdepi&deus minor consists of one spondee, one choriamb and 
two dactyls. A break usually after cnoriamb. Much used by Horace and 
Seneca. (This line repeated forms what is called the First Asclepiad 
metre, Hor. 1. i ; iii. 30.) 

•V ^ I _ ^^ «aO _ I _ ■»mt «.^ I _ >.«> w 

Maecenas atccvis \ edite regibus. (Hor.) 
Tecum conseruit \ pestiferas manus, (Sen.) 

10, AscXepl&dSus major consists of one spondee, two choriambs and 
two dactyls. A break usually after each choriamb (Catull. 30; Hor. 1. 11 ; 
18; IV. 10). 

Quae mens est hodie \ cur -eadem non \puero fuit? (Hor.) 
Alphene immemor jotque \ unanimis \ false sodalibus, (Catull.) 

21. SappUcos major (i.e. the ordinary sapphic with a choriamb in- 
serted) consists of trochee, spondee, choriamb, dactyl, trochee and spondee. 
A break after the choriamb. Only in Hor. I. 8. 

Cur timet Jlavum Tibertm \ tangere? cur olivum, 

931 Cretic and greater Ionic, 

22. Cretic tetrameter acatalectlc consists of four cretics. Only found 
in comic poets (e.g. Ter. Andr, 625 sqq.). Occasionally admits of other 
feet, e. g. dactyl or paeon. 

Tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut siet. 
Turn coacti necessario se aperiunt, 

23. S5t&d3UB consists of three ionics a majori and one trochee. A 
double trochee is often substituted for the 3rd ionic, sometimes for the 
first ; and some of the long syllables are occasionally resolved into two 
shorts. Only in Terentianus Maurus. 
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Lavinia cum dicimuSy haec tamen figura est 
Metrumque facit^ sotddtcon quod vocitarunt 
Qui multa ferunt hoc pede Sotaden locutum. (Ter. Maur. 1 508 sqq. ) 
Quasi si repetam quos docui disylUibos jam, (ist foot ^ ^ - w w) 
Unum ut faciant duo pariter pedes jugati, (2nd foot - ^ ^^ w w) 

(lb. 1458 sq.) 



Rising Rhythms. 

932 Anapaestic, 

24. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectlc consists of four anapaests, for any 
of which a spondee and for the first and third of which a dactyl may be 
substituted. A break after second foot. Coincident endings of foot and 
word are frequent* Much used by Seneca. 
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Ite umbroscLS \ cingite silvas 
Summaque montis \juga cecropH 
Celeri planta | lusiraU vagi* (Sen.) 

25. Anapaestfe monometer acatalectlc consists of twa feet, either 
anapaests or spondees. The first may also be a dactyL Only interspersed 
among dimeters. 

-^ ^ — SaltuT aperit, 

Captent auras. 

Node sUenti, 

Anapaestic tetrameter eataleotlc is frequent in Greek (e. g. in Aristo- 
phanes). 

Iambic, 

26. lamMo tetrameter eatalectlc consist? of seven iambs and a half. 
In the first and fifth places are found spondees occasionally (Catull. 25). 
The comic poets use spondees, &c. in every place but the seventh. 



Remitte pallium mihi \ meum quod iwvolasti, (Catull.) 

Nunc demum experior mi oh oculos \ caliginem obstitisse. (Plaut.) 

1^, lamtlc trimeter acatalectlc consists of six iambs. It is sometimes 
found pure throughout a poem (Catull. 4 ; 69), but generally in Horace ad- 
mits a spondee frequently, a dactyl rarely, m the ist, 3rd and 5th places^ 
and an anapaest in the ist and 5th. Seneca has the spondee and anapaest 
frequently m these places. The tribrach occurs in all places except the 
last. Seneca uses it chiefly in the even places. Phaedrus and the comic 
poets admit all these substitutes for iambics in any of the first five places. 
There is a caesura usually at the end of i\ feet, sometimes not until tne end 
of 3J feet. 
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Socer generque \ perdidistis omnia, (Catull.) 
Et hoc negat minacis \ Adriaiici. (CatuU.) 
Irtfamts Helenae \ Castor offensus via* (Hor.) 
Pavidumque Uporem et \ advenam laqueo gruem. (Hor.) 
Nil praeter domini \ nomen mutant pauperes^ (Phaedr. ) 

28. Iambic Scazon or mppOnacteus, also a trimeter acatalectic, 
differs from the ordinary trimeter by having always a spondee in the sixth 
foot and iamb in the fifth. Either a spondee, anapaest or dactyl may be 
used in first or third feet ; a tribrach in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Caesuras as 
in the ordinary trimeter. Much used by Catullus. and Martial^ also by 
Persius in Prol^^ue. 



Nam risu inepto \ res ineptior nullast, (CatuU.) 
Z>um yanus hiemes \ Domiiianus auctumnos 
Augustus annis \ commodaHt aestaks. (Mart.) 
Nthii est miserius [ neque gulosius Santra, (Mart. ) 

39. lamlilc trimeter cataleotto consists of foar iambs, and a bacchic* 
Spondees are sometimes used in the ist and 3rd places and a tribrach once 
occurs. A break after 2} feet* Only used with other verses (Hor, i. 4; 
II. 18). 



Trahentque siccas \ mackinae carinas, 
Mea renidet \ in domo lacunar, (Hor.) 

30. Alcaicus eimeassrllalFiiff consists of spondee ^sometimes iamb), 
iamb, ^ondee, bacchic. It is a special form of iambic dimeter hypercata- 
lectic, and forms the third line of tiie Alcaic stanza. 



Te triste lignum mox dadueum. 
Clari giganteo triumphs (Hor») 

3 1 . lamtxio dimeter acatalectic consists of four iambsr for the first and 
third of which a spondee is often substituted. A tribrach and dactyl also 
occur though rarely. Used with other verses (Hot. Epod, 1 — 10). 



Sacer nepotibus cruor. 

Virtus sepulchrum condidit, (Hor.) 
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32. lamliic dimeter cataleotio consists of two iambs and a bacchic. 
A special form of this verse called the aaacreontlo has an anapaest in the 
first foot. They are used together in Seneca (Med. 857 sqq.). 

•' — • Quonam cftienia maencts 
Praeceps amore saevo 
Rapitur ? quod impotenti 
Facinus parat furore ? (Sen.) 

33. Iambic dimeter bra<ibycatalectio consists of three iambs. Only 
found at close of a system of dimeter catalectics. 

— w _ s^ _ Quis credcU exulem, (Sen. Med, 865.) 



934 Anapaesto-Iambtc. 

34. OaUiambio consists in theory of two iambic or anacreontic dimeters 
of which the first is catalectic and the second brachycatalectic. There are 
thus six feet, which are usually anapaest, iamb, bacchic, anapaest, tribrach, 
iamb; but with some variations. The metre is only found in Catullus* 65th 
poem. The name is from the Gaulisk priests of CybSle, which form the 
subject of it. 



••^ s^ ^ ^ 



Super alta vectus Atys \ celeri rate maria. 
Tibken ubi canit Fhryx \ curvo grave calamo, 
Ubi capita maenades vi \jaciunt ederigerae. 
yan^am dolet'quod €gi; \jam jamque paenitet. 
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Bacchiac and lesser Ionic. 

35. Bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic consists of four bacchics. Only 
found in comic poets, e.g. Plant. Men, 753 sqq.; Trin, 233 sqq.; Ampk. 
550 sqq. . , , 

Sed haee res tnihi in pectore et corde curae sii. 
Homo idem induobus locis ut simul iit. 

Occasionally a baccTiiac liexameter occurs ; e.g. PL Amph, 627 sqq. 
Satin parva res est voluptatem in vita atque in aetate agunda^ 

36. Ionic a minorL The only metre of this kind in Latin is in one 
ode of Horace (iii. 12). The poem is composed of forty feet, all of this 
description, and may (as the synaphia throughout is perfect) be divided 
into four decameters, but is usually printed as if divided into four stanzas, 
each containing two tetrameters and a dimeter. 

Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci 
Mala vino lavere aut exanimari, jnetuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae. 
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Composite. 

936 lambo-Dactylic, 

37. Alcaic hendecasyllable consists of a spondee (occasionally iamb)> 
and bacchic followed by two dactyls. There is almost always a break after 
the bacchic. It is used for the ist and 2nd lines of the alcaic stanza. It 
might be considered as an iambic quinarius with a spondee in the third foot 
and an anapaest in the fourth (Madvig), but looking at the character of the 
fourth line of the stanza it is better to consider the first and second lines as 
compounded of iambic and dactylic rhythm; The first syllable of this and 
of the nine-syllable verse {:upr, 30) is often called &ii&cr1lBi8 {pack-stroke), 

•^ _ I ^ ^ _ I _ s^ ^ I .>• ^ ^ 



Nee zera virtus \ cum semel excidit 

Curat reponi \ deterioribus, 

Retorta tergo \ brachia libera, (Hor.) 

937 lambo-Trochaic, 

38. Batumian. This is the oldest form of Latin verse, the laws of 
which are very uncertain, because few, and those mostly very irregular, 
specimens are preserved. The most regular form is an iambic trimeter 
hypercatalectic, with a spondee in the fourth foot and a break in the 
middle of it. Or it may be considered as compounded of an iambic 
dimeter catalectic, followed by an ithyphallic (No. 10), i.e. by three trochees. 
But the first part was sometimes merely three feet, either spondees, iambs, 
dactyls, or anapaests, and the last part was similarly rudely organised. 

Ddbunt malum Metelli Naewo poetae, 
Jmmortales mortales si foret fcts Jlere^ 
Flerent divcLe camenae Naevium poetam, 
Jtaque^ postquam est orcino traditust thesauro, 
Obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua latina, (Naev.) 
? RomdT 



938 Stanzas or Systems of Metre. 

Some of the above-mentioned verses are merely repeated to form a 
poem or large portion of a poem. Above all the dactylic hexameter (No. i), 
iambic trimeter (No. 27) are so used, and less frequently the iambic scazon 
(No. 28), trochaic tetrameter (No. 8), Phalaecian (No. 15), the lesser 
Asclepiad (No. 19, cf. Hor. Od. i. i; in. 30; iv. 8) and the greater Ascle- 
piad (No. 20, cf. Hor. I. 11; 18; iv. 10) and in Seneca the lesser Sapphic 
(No. 14) and the Glyconic (No. 17). But elegiac and lyric poets frecjuently 
combine in r^[ular order two or more kinds of verses. The following are 
the principal composite metres (in this sense), with the components of 
each stanza, the stanzas being repeated as oflen as the poet chooses. 

A. Elegiac. Dactylic hexameter (No. i) and dactylic pentameter 
(No. 6) alternately. The sense is usually (except in Catullus) not continued 
syntactically fifom one couplet to the succeeding one. Ovid, except in the 
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Metamorphoses, used this metre exclusively. So also Tibullus (Books I. ii.) 
and Propertius. Catullus' elegiacs are rough. Martial wrote many poems 
in this metre. 

B. Alcaic. A stanza of four lines; viz. two eleven-syllable (No. 37), 
one nine-syllable (No. 30) and one ten-syllable (No. 12). The stanza is 
artistically composed, of two lines having iambic rhythm in the first half, 
and dactylic rhythm in the second half; then of an iambic line; last of a 
dactylo-trochaic (See Hor. i. 9 and often; aepecially ill. i — 6.) 

C. First Olyoonic. A stanza of four lines ; viz. three glyconic (No. 17) 
and one pherecratian (No. 16). Only in Catull. 34. 

D. Second Olyeonlc. A stanza of five lines ; viz. four glyconic and 
one pherecratian. Only in Catull. 61. 

£. Second Ascleplad. A stanza of four lines ; viz. three lesser ascle- 
piads (No. 19) and one glyconic (No. 17). Hor. i. 6; 15; 14; 33; 11. 11; 

III. 10; 16; IV. 5; 13. (For first asclepiad, see No. 19.) 

F. Third Asbleplad. A stanza of four lines ; viz. two lesser asclepiads, 
one pherecratian and one glyconic Hor. i. 5; 14; 21; 23; iii. 7; 13; 

IV. 13. 

G. Fourth Ascleplad. Glyconic and lesser asclepiad alternately. Hor. 
I. 3» 13; 195 36; lU. 9; 15; 19; 24; 25; 28; IV. i; 3. 

H. (First) SftppUc. A stanza of four lines ; viz. three (lesser) sap- 
phics (No. 14) and an adonic (No. 4). Catull. 11 ; 51 ; Hor. i. 2 and often; 
Sen. Mdd. 582 sqq.; Stat. Sylv, iv. 7. 

J. Second Sapphic. An aristophanic (No. 13) and greater sapphic 
(No. 21) alternately. Only in Hor. I. 8, 

K. Alcmanian. Dactylic hexameter (No, i) and dactylic tetrameter 
alternately. Hor. I. 7; 28 ; £pod, 12. 

L. First Archllochlan. Dactylic hexameter and lesser archilochian 
(No. 5) alternately. Only in Hor, iv. 7. 

M. Second Archllochlan. A stanza of three lines; viz. dactylic hexa- 
meter, iambic dimeter (No. 31) and lesser archilochian (No. 5). The two 
latter are usually considered as forming together one verse, called an 
lambSlfigns. But as there is no synaphla between the iambic and the 
archilochian (whence this supposed one verse is called asynartCtns, i.e. 
not fitted together) it seems best to treat them as separate verses. (So Lam- 
binus.) Only in Hor. Ej^od. 13. 

N. Third Archilochian. A stanza of three lines ; viz. iambic trimeter 
(No. 27), lesser archilochian (No. 5) and iambic dimeter (No. 31). The 
two latter here also (as in M) are often treated as one verse and called 
eleglambus. Only in Hor. Epod, 1 1. 

O. Fourth Archilochian. A greater archilochian (No. 11) and iambic 
trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. i. 4. 

P. First Fythlamblc. Dactylic hexameter and iambic dimeter (No. 31) 
alternately. Only in Hor. Epod, 14, 15. 

Q. Second Fythlamblc. Dactylic hexameter and iambic trimeter 
(No. 27) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod* 16. 

R. Hlpponaetean. Trochaic dimeter catalectic (No. 9) and iambic 
trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. 11. 18. 
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S* Second lamtdc. Trimeter and dimeter acatalectic iambics alter- 
nately. Hor. Epod, I— 10 ; Martial i. 49 ; III, 14 j IX. 77. (Tlie so- 
called 'first iambic* consists of trimeters.) 

T. Iambic trimeter scazon (No, a8) and iambic dimeter (No. 31) 
alternately. Only in Martial I. 61. 

V. Anapaestla Consists of a number of anapaestic dimeter acata- 
lectics (No. 24), frequently mixed with monometers (No. 25); e.g. Sen. 
Med, 790 sqq. ; Phaedr, i sqq. In Greek the set of dimeters is frequently 
closed by a dimeter brachycatalectic (which is often immediately preceded 
by a monometer). This closing verse from its firequently expressing a 
proverb is often called verius paroemltois. 

X. Anacreontic consists of a number of iambic dimeter catalectics 
(No. 32) closed by a single iambic dimeter brachycatalectic (No. 33). See 
Sem Med, 856 sqq. 



APPENDIX E, 

EXPLANATION OF SOME GRAMMATICAL AND 

RHETORICAL TERMS. 

939 N.B, Many of these terms being in fact Greek words of wide generic 

meaning have not been applied by grammarians and rhetoricians 
uniformly to the same class of expression. 

I. Grammatical Terms ; chiefly names of grammatical figures. 

AmpUXbOlla, ' ambiguity ; * e. g. aio te Romanes vtncere posse where te may 

be subject and Romdnos object ; and vice versa, 
An&c61tltli6n, where a sentence is begun in oneway and finished in another 

not syntactically accordant ; e. g. Deos verisimiie est ut alios indut- 

gentius tractent for deos.,Mios iractare or Di...ut..,tractent, 
AnasferOpHS, * inversion ; * e.g. male quod vult for quod male vuU ; tecum for 

cum ie ; transtra per et remast kc, , , . . . 

ApbaeorMfl, * omission * of a letter or syllable at the begmnmg of a word ; 

e.g. lis for stlisj natus for gnatus, 
Ap(k;5p6 ^cutting off,' i. e. omission of a letter or syllable at end of a word 5 

' e. g. ille for illus, me for med, vigil for vigilis, ; 

Ap6dd8Xs, 'reply' applied to the demonstrative or consequent or pnncipal 

clause ; cf. §§ 626, 628, 629, 638, 654, &c. 

940 ArchalBmite, use of an 'old' or obsolete form or word or expression; e.g. 

olli in Vergil for illi; duellum in Horace for bellum. 

Assinillatio, see §§ 22—27. ^ ^ ^ - j 

A8ynd6t6n, *omissionof conjunctions;' e.g. ««*r/r«f/ttj; sartatecta; tnde 

ventis remis in patriam properam (Cic). Cf. § 439 0, 
AttraoUo, often applied to such constructions as are referred to in § 451 ; 

also urbem quam statuo vestra est for urbs quam, &c. 
BaxtiarlBmus, using a faulty » non-Latin * word, esp. a word faultily formed ; 

e. g. gladia for gladii, scala for scalae. Distinguished by relating to 

a single word from solecismus which relates to a complex of words. 
Bra6bS16glft, * shortening of expression j ' e. g. 58 1 , 582. 
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941 Ct&bIb, * union * of two or more vowel sounds; e.g. cors for Mors^ prorsus 

for praversus, 
Diaerteis, * separation ' of one vowel sound into two ; e. g. OrphBs fur 

Orpheus : also the treatment of a usually consonantal z' as a vowel; 

e. g. sffiHae for silvae. 
SctlillpBis, ' crushing out,* in verse of a syllable ending in m before an 

ensuing; vowel ; see § 63. 
EUIpslB, ' omission ' of a word syntactically required, Cf. §§ 447, 563, 583, 

&c. 
Enall&gS, 'change;* i.e. putting of one case for another, applied by old 

g^rammarians to such usages as those in §§ 475 a, 480 and others. 
Epentbdsls, ' insertion ; * e. g. of « in Alciimena for Alcmena; p in sumpti, 

sumptum (§ 29). 

Hell6nlBiiiU8\ *C^raecism; * use of a Greek form or construction, not pro- 
' perly Latin also; e.g. cf. §§ 148, 156, &c.; 528,530, 

540 (3). 

Hendl&dj^B, ' one by two ; ' use of two words co-ordinated instead of an ex- 
pression in which one qualifies the other grammatically; e.g. 
paterae et aurum for aureae paterae. See also § 580. 

Hj^aU&gS, * exchange;* applied to such deviations from ordinary expression 
or construction as Tyrrhentis- tubas clangor for Tyrrhenae tubae 
clangor ; anna del Volcania for arma a deo Volcano facta^ &c. 

Hj^exl)&toxi, * transgression ; * i.e. when a considerable clause or expres- 
sion is interpolated between two parts of a sentence mutually 
connected in meaning; e.g. hyperboreo septem subjecta trimi; 
animcLdverti omnem accusatoris orationem in duos divisam esse 
partes, 

Hj^hen, * union* of two words, as if by composition; e.g. non-sutoTt *one 
who is not a tailor,' ignari ante-malorum^ 'ignorant of the ills 
before.' 

943 MSt&thdals, 'change of position;* transposition of two (or more) letters; 

e.g. cretus for certus (§ 31 ^. 
F&r&ffOgS, ' addition ; * applied (according to a probably false theory) to the 

formation of dicier from did by addition of er. But see § 288. 
P&rentlitals, * insertion * of a clause into the midst of another ; e. g. si nos, 

id quod maxime debet^ nostra pcUria delectcU (Cic). The term is 

generally applied to an ordinary insertion % if unusual either from 

its character or length, it is sometimes called h3^pert)at(m. 
pleAnasmt&s, * saying too much,* an unnecessary fullness of expression; e.g. 

erant omntno itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo exire possent 

(Caes.) ; suo sibi gladio hunc Jugulo^ ' I slay him with his own 

sword to him ; * praesensi prius, 
PrdlSpsU, 'anticipation,* applied to such use of an adjective as laceras arks 

ballistave concutit arces^ where the towers are lacerae from the 

effects of concutit, 
Frdt&ds, 'proposal,* applied to the relative or conditional, &c. clause, cfl 

§050. 

944 Syllepsis, 'taking together,* applied to the relation of an adjective to two 

or more substantives of different genders, &c. § 446. 
37XUter6ds, 'contraction* of two vowels into one sound: e.g. treating 
deinde, quocui as monosyllables; aureo^ eidem as disyllables; 
ariete, tenuia as trisyllables; cf. §§ 43 — 50. Other terms are 
synei^liOnesls and sjrxLlsSsis. All three are variously distinguished 
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and applied, but most frequently used of those contractions which 

are regarded as exceptional and not expressed in writing; e.g. 

§§ 44, 49, while crctsis would apply to §§ 47, 48. 
Sj^n&loep&a, 'coalescing' of two vowels, applied to the elision in verse of 

the vowel at the end of one word before a vowel beginning the 

next (§ 63). 
Synodp8, ' striking together,' applied to the omission of a vowel in the 

middle of a word ; e.g. saeclum for saedUum, puertia iox ptteritia^ 

&c. Cf. § 39. 
SynecplidnSBis, ' pronouncing together,' see Synaerteis. 
SjhiftidB, where the construction is adapted to the * sense' of the word rather 

than to the form ; e.g. turba ruunt (§577); turba circumfuH fre- 

mabant (Liv.) ; concursus popidi miraniium (Liv.). Cf. some exx» 

in § 443. 
SjhiXzSsXB, < settlement together,' see Synaertsis. 

946 TmSsIs, * cutting' of a compound word into two ; e.g. septem subjecta trioni 

for septem'trioni; per mihi gr(Uu)n feceris for per-gratum; quae 
me cunque vacant, iox quae cunque me; and saxo cere comminuit 
brum which Ennius wrote, probably mistaking cerebrum for a 
compound. 
ZOoi^ma, * joining,' where a verb grammatically belonging to two or more 
substantives, is in sense appropriate to one (or to less than all) ; e.g. 
ie greges centum SicuUuque circum mugturU vaccae (Hon); where 
'lowing' does not properly suit greges sc. ovium, Magonem alii 
naufragio (sc. perisse)^ alii a servis ipsius interfectum, scriptum 
reliquerutU (Nep.). 

1* Rhetorical Terms (called 'figures of speech '). 

9416 All^dria, a continued description of one thing in terms and in images 
properly belonging to another ; e. g. at jam tempus equum fumantia 
solvere colla (Verg.), of 'concluding a book.' A more detailed 
allegory is seen in Horace's description (Od. i. 14) of the State in 
political difficulties under the name of a ship tossed by waves. 
Essentially allegory and metaphor are the same. 
An&i^Qra, ' repetition ' of the same word or grammatical form at the com- 
mencement of several clauses; e.g. in his templis atque tectis dux 
Lentulus erai constitutus meis consiliis meis laboribus, met capitis 
periculiSf sine tumultu, sine delectu,. sine armis, &c. (Cic). 

Cf. § 79i» 6. 
AntltUtolB, 'contrast;' e.g. ego projector, quod tu peccas ; tu delinquis, ego 

arguor; pro ma/e/actis Belena redeat, virgo pereat innocens (Enn.). 
Ant6iiO]n&8ia, ' substituting ' a description ' for a name ; ' e. g. Tydides for 

Diomedes ; eversor Karthaginis for Scipio. 
ApfialdpSfiaB, ' breaking into silence ' after a sentence or subject has been 

begun; e.g. Quos ego^sed motospraestat componere Jluctus (Verg. 

A. I. 135). 

947 ApostEdphS, 'turning away' to address some person, or thing, who is 

absent or at least not the proper object of address at the time ; 
e.g. leges Porciae legesque Semproniae (Cic.) ; Citae Mettum in 
. diver sa quadrigae distulerant : at tu dictis, Albane, maneres 
(Verg.). 
C^tftchrfalu, a 'wrong use' of a term either to supply the place of a non- 
existing word, e.g. parricida for the murderer of a brother ; or to 

L. G. 24 
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put a different aspect on a case ; e.g. idrtus for temeritas, libera- 
litas for luxuria, &c 

CbSBMmtBt 'making a (Greek) X,* i.e. ^crossing^^ where a second and cor- 
responding set of words are stated in inverse order to that of the 
first set ; e.g. mtUta quae nostra causa twn/admus, facimus causa 
amicorum (Cic). Cf. § 791, 4. 

CnXmaz (or gradatio), a series of words or expressions each stronger than 
the preceding : nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil cogitas, quod ego 
non modo at^iam, sed etiam videam planeque sentiam (Cic). See 
also the first ex. in § 537 a, 

Enan&gS, * change/ i.e. use of a more general word for a specific word : 
e.g. Poenus for Hannibal ^ urbs for Roma, 
948 Epex6g6d8, 'additional explanation/ applied to such usages as habere in 
loricam donat habere viro (Verg.), or to the subordinate clause in 
pacem amiciHamque hortatus est^ ut cum rege in gratiam rediret 
(Nep.), &C. 

HomoedtUeutdn, 'like ending* of several clauses; e.g. in muros statim 
curritur, exercitus a soctis accersitur, dilectusjuventuti denuniiatur; 
neminem alleri posse dare in mcUrimonium nisi penes quern sit 
patrimonium. 

HdmOnsrmla, ' applicability of same word to different things ;' such words 
are called hd]iiOnjhn& ; e. g. taurus may be an animal, a moun- 
tain, a constellation, name of man or root of tree. (So Quintilian.) 

Hj^pexMU, ' exaggeration ; ' e. g. gemini minantur in caelum scopuli 
(Verg.); or the description of Camilla's swiftness in last ex. of 
§642. 

HyvtfirOn prOtdrOn, ' putting the former later/ of an inversion in expres- 
sions of the proper order in thought or fact; e.g. moriamur ct 
in anna ruamus (Verg.). 
940 IrOiiXa, ^dissimulation,' when the thing that is said is, or suggests, the con- 
trary of that which is meant; e.g. in balneis delituerunt: testis 
egregios! dein temere prosiluerunt ; homines temperantis! (Cic 
Caec, 26) ; meque timoris argue tu, Drance^ quando tot stragis 
acervos Teucrorum tua dextra dedit (Verg.). (Cf. § 653 and many 
sentences with quasi (690).) 

IJt6t98, * plainness,' used of a self-depreciatory mode of speaking ; e. g. non 
nego instead oiaio ; nan indoctus for doctus, &c. 

Mdt&pbdra (or tranalatlo), 'transference ' of a term from its proper subject 
to another : frequently the application of a physical or concrete 
term to a mental or abstract subject; e.g. sitiunt segetes^ asper 
homo ('rough,' i.e. 'ill-tempered*); incensus ira, 'fired with 
rage ; ' eloquentiae fulmina^ &c It differs from allegory only by be- 
ing less sustained, and by being worked into the discourse instead 
of being an independent fable. Almost all language is metaphor, 
more or less vivid and conscious. 

MfitOnjhtnla, ' change of name,' applied to such expressions as Neptunus for 
'sea ; * Vulcanus for 'fire ; * Ceres for ' corn ; * bene moratae urbes for 
bene morati urbis crves ; Graecia for Graeci; Vergilius for carmina 
Vergili ; proximus ardet Ucalegony where Ucakgpn is for *Uca- 
legon's house.' 

Ondxn&tOpoeia, 'name making,' in modem writers applied only to making 
names from the sounds which they are to denote; e.g. Uliilai 
* howler ;* murmur; clangor; hirrire (of a dog snarling), &c. 
960 OiymflrOn, 'pointedly foolish,' applied to such expressions as insamens 
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sapieniia ; strettua inertia ; splendid? mendax : et absenUs culsitnt et 

egentes abundant et imbecilli vaient ety quod difficilius dictu esty 

mortui vivunt (Cic. LaeL 7). 
PdrOnOm&sia (adnomlnatlo), * playing upon a word/ 'punning; ' e.g. consul 

ipse parvo animo etpravo, facie magis guam facetiis ridiculus (Cic. ). 

Inceptio est -amentium haud amantium (Ter.). Praetor iste vel 

potius praedo sociorum. Cut quod libety hoc licet. 
Ffizlplir&sis, * roundabout expression,* * circumlocution ; ' e. g. fac discos for 

disce; vos oratos volo for vos oro ; Scipionis providentia Kartha- 

ginis opes /regit for Scipio Karthaginem /regit, 
ErdsOpdpoelay * personification ; ' e. g. crudelitatis mater avaritiasty pater 

furor. Si patria niea loquatur^ *M. Tulli, quid agis?* (Cic.) Ex- 

templo Lihyae magncLs it Fama per urbes (Verg.), See Verg. Aen. 

yi. 273 — 281. 
Sj^dcdfidhe, when the whole is * understood along with' (i. e. under the name 

of) *<z part C e.g. puppis for navis; tectum for domus ; mucro or 

/errum for gladius; &c. 

951 SOloedfOxmB, i.e. grammatical blunder in matters of syntax ; Quintilian in- 

stances non/eceris for ne/eceris (§ 668) ; hie out illeiox hie an ille; 
eo intus and intro sum for eo intro and intus sum. See Barba- 
rlsmus. 

Sj^Onjhnia, * using different words or expressions for same meaning ; ' e. g. 
non/eramy non patiary non sinam (Cic). Words of same mean- 
ing are called Bj^Ozij^m&; e.g. gladitis with ensis; scutum wHYl 
clipeus ; marevnthponiuSySiC. 

Taut610gla, ' repetition of the same thing ; ' sometimes used as identical with 
synonymia ; sometimes applied to repetitions of the same word ; 
e. g. non solum igitur illud judicium judicii simile, judiceSy non/uit 
(Cic). Nam cujus rationis ratio non exstaty ei rcUicni ratio non 
est /idem habere (Comif.). 

952 It is important to bear in mind that these terms are only short modes of 
referring to certain (or uncertain) classes of usages, and the sphere of this 
application is different in different writers. Whether the usages are legiti- 
mate or proper depends on the context and the occasion and on general 
considerations of intelligibility, good sense, vigorous expression, propriety, 
habit of speakers and writers and the like, and does not depend at all on 
there being a name iox the usage. A name confers no licence, and a gram- 
matical or rhetorical figure is a name of a fact, not of a law. The mode in 
which these figures are spoken of in old writers (e.g. * This is by metonymy,' 
&c.) might mislead a student to attribute to them some inherent worth or 
authority. 
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APPENDIX F. 
PRINCIPAL (EXTANT) LATIN AUTHO-RS. 

Prae- Ciceronian Age^ 

953 Cn. Naeyius, a Latin of Campania^ d. 199 Bic: Dramatic and epic 
poems ; only fragments extant. 

T. MacdUB Plautus,. bi 1:54 b^c. at Sassina in Umbria, d. 184 B.C. 
Comedies, 20 of which are extant, many being written 201 — 189 b. c 

Q. EnniUB, b. 239 B.C. at Rudiae in Calabria, d. 169 B.C. Poems 
epic and dramatic ; only fragments extant. 

M. PorduB Gato (CensorinuB), b. 234 B.C. at Tusculum, d. 149 B.C. 
History, speeches,, and treatise on farming; this treatise and fragments 
extant. 

954 P. TSrexitlXLB, K 185 B.C. at Carthage; d. 159 b.c. Six comedies; all 
preserved. 

L. AttioB (or AodnB), b. 170 B.C., d. cir. 104 B.C. Tragedies and 
other poems ; fragments only extant. 

C. LfLcXllUB, b. 148 B.C. at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, d. 103 B.C. 
Satires ; only fragments extant. 

955 Golden Age. (A) Ckeronian. 

.CorniflcinB, probable name of the author of a treatise on rhetoric 
addressed to C. Herennius and printed with Cicero's works. Possibly 
Q. ComiHcius trib.. pi. 69 b. C. 

M. TeittntiiiB Varro, b. ti6 b»c. at Reate, d. 27 B.C. Antiquarian 
and grammatical writings; satires, partly in. verse; a treatise on fanning. 
Extant: part of a work on the Latin language (written cir. 43 B.C.), and 
the treatise de re rustica (written 37 B: c.) : fragments only of others. 

M. TnlllnB Oledro, b. 106 b.c. at Tusculum, d. 43 b.c. Speeches, 
treatises on rhetoric and philosophy, and private letters. 58 speeches 
(some mutilated), most of the treatises and many letters are extant. Speeches 
from 81 B. c; treatises from. 55 B.C., except a work on rhetoric written in 
his youth ; letters from 68 b. c. all reaching nearly to his death. Frag- 
ments only of his poems extant. 

Q. TnllluB Cicero, b. 102 B.C., d. 43 b. c. A short political essay 
de petitione consulatus : extant (with his brother's writings). 

G. J(UiuB Caesar, b. 100 b.c, d. 44 b.c. Speeches, history, treatises 
on astronomy and grammar ; only histories (or rather notes for history) of 
his own campaigns extant. 

A HirtlnB, d. 43 B.C., wrote 8th book of Caesar de Bello GaUicOy 
and Bellum Alexandrinum : both extant, printed with Caesar. 

ComeiioB NfipoB, b. 104 to 94 B.C. near the Po, d. after 32 B.C. His- 
tory in the form of biographies : some extant. 

T. LtLcrStiUB CftroB, b. 90 B.C., d. 55 B.C. Philosophical poem: 
extant. 

C. VftlfoioB C&tallns, b. 87 b.c. at Verona, d. 54 B.C. Poems, 
of varied character; epic, lyric, occasional: extant. 
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FubliliUB SyruB of Antioch, cir. 45 b. c. Mimes. Extant a collection 
of proverbial lines extracted from them. 

0. SallustiUB Crlepiui, b.S; b.c. at Amitemum, d. 34 B.C. History. 
Extant : histories of wars with Catiline -and with Jugurtha, and some 
speeches from the other histories. 

956 M. CaellUB M. F. Rtlftui b. 85—82 b.<:., d. cir. 48 B.C. Speeches. 
Some lively letters to Cicero are extant, formiiig Book viii. of Cic. ad 
Familiares^ 

Among ofher correspondents of Cicero, several of whose letters have 
come to us with Cicero's, are L. Monatlus PlancuB (Cic. ad Fam. Book 
X.); C. AflinluB Folllo (same Book) ; D. Brutus (Book xi.);0.CaBBln8 
(Book XII.); F. LentulUB i(ibid.) ; M. JunluB BrutUB (Cic. Epist, ad 
M, BruUim)* One or two letters also occur from C. JuL Caesar, Cn. 
Fompelus, M. Fordus Cato, M. Antonlus, M. Lepldus, Q. Metel- 
lu8 Nepos, Hatius, Cajsclna, Clcaro Alius. 

(B) Augustan. 

967 F. Vergllius M&ro, b. 70 b.c. at Andes near Mantua, d. 19 B.C. 
Rural and epic poems, viz. Btuolica (B.C. 41 — 38) ; Georgica (B.C. 37 — 30); 
Aeneis (begun cir. B. c. 26 ; left unfinished at his death) : all extant. Some 
other smaller poems, partly satirical, which have been ascribed to him, are 
extant. 

Q. Hdrfttius Flaccus, b. 65 b.c. at Venusia, d. 8 B. c. Poems lyrical 
and satirical or didactic ; partly in the form of epistles ; all extant. 

T. LlYlus, b. 59 B.C. at Patavium, d. 16 A. D. History of Rome from 
the foundation of the city to the death of Drusus (9 B. c), in 142 books of 
which 35 books (viz. I — X. XX — ^XLV) only are extant. 

AlUuB TIbulluB, b. cir. 54 B.C., d. 19 B.C. Poemschiefly amatory. 
Other poems are printed with TibuUus', especially those of 

Lyffd&mus, b. cir. 43 B.C. Amatory poems. 

SextUB FrOpertlUB, b. cir. 49 b.c. in Umbria, d. after 16 B.C. Poems 
chiefly amatory; all extant. 

L. Axmaeus SdnSca (the father), b. cir. 54 b. c. at Corduba, d. cir. 
38 A. D. Wrote in old age reminiscences and specimens of the exercises 
of rhetorical schools, called Suasoriae and Controversial ; partly extant. 
(Often called Seneca Rhetor to distinguish him from his son.) 

VitruYlUB FOllio, cir. 14 B.C. Wrote a work on Architecture, still 
extant. 

F. OvIdlUB NftBO, b. 43 B.C. at Sulmo, d. 17 A.D. Poems amatory 
(B.C. 14 — I A.D.) mythological and antiquarian (a. D. 1 — 8) and elegiac 
(a.d. 9 — 16) all extant. A tragedy which he wrote is not extant. 

Grfttius. Poem on hunting; extant probably only in part. 

ManillUB. Poem on astronomy written about the end of Augustus' 
reign; extant. 

Silver Age. (A) Early. 

958 T. Claudius Caesar Germanicus, b. 15 b.c, d. 18 a.d. Translation 
in hexameters of Aratus' poem on the constellations. 

M. Velleins F&tercfllus, a soldier before i a. d., d. after 30 a.d. 
Roman history ; a short work mainly extant, 
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y&16rlU8 Mazlmiui, cir. 30 a.d. Wrote collection of anecdotes, 
all or almost all extant. 

A. ComSUos C el BUB, time of Tiberius. Practical treatises onvarioas 
arts ; work on medicine extant. 

PhaedruB (freedman of Augustus). Fables in verse ; mainly extant. 

L. AnnaeuB Sdndca (the son), b. cir. 4 B.C., d. 65 a. d. Philosophy 
and tragedies ; both largely extant. 

Q. GnrtiuB BlUtis, time of Claudius. History of Alexander the Great ; 
not wholly extant. 

L. Jtlnius MddSr&tUB CdlUmella, of Gades» time between Celsusand 
Plinius. major. Treatise on farming, in twelve books (one in verse); all 
extant. 

Q. AfcOnlUB Pddi&iLTUi, cir. 3 — 88 a^d. Notes on Cicero's speeches, 
partly preserved. 

Pomp0nlus Mela of Tingentera in Spain, time of Claudius. Geography; 
extant. 

A. PerslUB Flacciu, b. at Volaterra 34 a.d., d. 62 a.d. Satirical 
poetry; extant. 

M. AxmaeuB Ltlo&nuB, b. 39 A.D., d. 65 a. d. Poem on war between 
Pompey and Caesar called Fharsalia ; extant. 

PetrOnLuB Arbiter, time of Nero. Romance; extant in large frag- 
ments, chiefly in prose, but partly in verse. 

CflLlpurnlUB, time of Nero. Bucolic poetry ; extant. 



95» (B) jlge of Qutntilian, 

C. PlIniiLB SdcundUB (the elder), b. 23 A.D., d. 79- a.d. History, 
Grammar, Natural History; extant only Natural History in 37 books. 

G. y&16riU8 PlaccuB, d. before 9a A. d. Epic poems on Argonaatic 
expedition ; extant. 

G. SXlluB It&lXcoB, b. 25 A.D., d. loi A.D. Epic poem on 2nd Punic 
War. Extant, 

P. Paplnlos StfttiUB, b. at Naples cir. 45 a.d., d. 96 a. d. Poems 
epic and occasional. Extant: Thebais cir. 80—92 A.D.; Achilleis (un- 
finished) and Silvae written in the last years of his life 

M. VftWrlUB MartlftllB^ b. at Bilbilis in Spain cir. 42 A.D., d. cir. 
102 A. D. Epigrams in verse ; extant. 

M. F&blUB QuiXLtllianuB, b. at Calagurris in Spain, cir. 35 A.D., 
d. cir. 95 A. D. Treatise on rhetoric ; extant. 

Sex JflliUB Frontlnus; b. cir. 40 a.d., d. cir. T03 a.d. Military and 
engineering works. Extant : treatise on Roman aqueducts, and anecdotes 
of military tactics, and fragments. 

960 (C) Age of Tacitus, 

GomSlinB T&oltus, b. cir. 54 a.d., d. cir. 119 a.d. Rhetoric and 
later Roman history. Extant : a considerable part of the history, a life of 
Julius Agricola and a description of Germany. A dialogue ^de oratoribus' 
IS attributed to him,, but its very disfferent style from that of the other 
works of Tacitus makes this attribution doubtful. 

G. PlInlUB GaecUiUB Secundus (the younger), b. at Comum 62 a.d., 
d. 1 13 A. d. Letters (published by himself) and a panegyrical speech. Extant. 
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D. Jfinius JftY^nftliB, b. at AquTnum cir. 67 A.D., d. cir. 147 a.d. 
(So according to Friedlander. Usually put 20 years earlier.) Satires; 
extant. 

VeliusLongas, time of Trajan. Grammatical treatises, one of which 
is extant. 

Hyglnna, time of Trajan. Landsurveying ; partly extant. 

C. Suetonius TTanquillus, b. cir. 75 a.d., d. cir. 160 A. D. Biogra- 
phical, antiquarian and grammatical writings. Partly extant, principally 
the Lives of the Caesars, written cir. 120 a.d. 



APPENDIX G. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

For abbreviations oi money, see §§ 178, 181, oidate, §§ 917, 918. 

(i) First names (Fraenomina). 

A. AulUB. Mam. Kaxneorcitti. 

App. Applus. N. or Num. NumerluB. 

C. Galus. P. Publlus. 
Cn. Onaeus. Q. Qrintus. 

D. Dedmus. S. or Sex. Seztus. 
K. EaeBO. Ser. Servlus. 
L. LuduB. S.^rSp. Spurlus. 
M. Marcus. T. Titus. 
^. Uanius. Ti. Tiberius. 

Women's names are expressed by inverted characters ; as, for Gaia. 

(3) Titles of Persons, <2r*r. 

Ces. <?rC£NS. Censor ^r Censores. Quir. Qvlrites. 



Cos.i 


Consul or Consnles. 


Resp. 


Bespulflica. 


D. 


Divus. 


R. P. P. R. Q. 


Bespublica Popull Ro- 


Des. 


Deslgnatus. 




mani Qviritium. 


F. 


FUius. 


s. 


Servus. 


Imp. 


Imperator. 


S. p. Q. R. 


Senatus Populusau» 


Leg. 


Legatus. 




Romanus. 


L. or Lib. 


|il>ertus, Uberta. 


S. P. P. Q. R. 


Senatus Populus Pie- 


Mag. 


Magister. 




besque Romana. 


N. 


Nepos. 


Tr. Mil. 


Tribunus Hilitum. 


P. C. 


Patres Conscrlpti. 


Tr. Pl. 


THbunus Plebls. 


P.M. 


Pontlfex Mazlmus. 


Tr. Pot. 


TrlbunicUl Potestate. 


PR. 


Praetor, or Praetores 


.X. V. 


Decemvir. 


Proc^Pro 


.) Proconsule, i.e. Pro- X. Vir. Stl. 


Decemvir sUitibus 


Cos. 


( consul. 


JUDIK. 


(i.e. liUbus) Judi- 


Pro. Pr. 


Propraetor. 




candis. 


Proq. 


Proqvaestor. 


XV. V. S. F. 




P. R. 


Populus Romanus. 




flEiciundls. 


Q. 


Qvaestor. 







^ Not imtil 3rd cent. p. Chr. was cons, used ; in Diocletian's time be- 
gan the custom of doubling the s (e.g. conss.) to denote the plural 
(Mommsen). 
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The name of the tribe to which a person beloi^ed is sometimes added 
to the name in an abbreviated form; thus, Pap. for Puplnift; Qvi* or 
Qvlr. for Qylrtnft. See § 512, and Caelius* letter in Cic. Epist. ad Fam. 
VIII. 8, § 5. . 



D. M. S. 
D. S. P. 
F. C. 
xJ. C. C 



(3) Sepulchral, 

BlB KanilmB Baenun. H. S. E. 
De Boa pecunla. OB. 



Faciendum cnravlt. 
Hlc condltuB est. 



{4) In voting on trials, 

A. AbsolYO. 

C. Condemno. 

N. L. Kon liquet. 



P. C. 
V. 



A. P. 



Rio sltuB est. 
Oblit. 
Fonendum enraylt. 

vmt. 

In voting on laws, 

Antlquam (lesem) probo. 
JSXX rogas. 



j(5) Epistolary. 

D. Data (est eplstola). 

S. D. Salutem didt. 

S. P. B. ikdntem plurlxnam-dldt. 

S. Salutem (dldt). 

S. V. B. E. E. V. 81 Tales, bene est : ego valeo. 

S. T. £. Q. V. B. E. E. Q. V. 81 tu ezerdtusque valetisbesd 

est : ego quoque valeo. 
S. V. G. V. Bl Tales gaudeo. Valeo. 



(6) In decrees of iht Senate^ 

D. E. R. I. C. De ea re ita censueximt. 

I. N. Interoesslt nemo. Scr. arf. Scrlbendo aiftiemnt (i.e. adfoeront). 



S. C. Senatus oonsultom. 



V. F. Verba fedt. 



(7) Miscellaneous, 

A. U. C. Anno Jxt\AB oondltae. ITER. Itemm. 

D. D. Done dedit. 

BD. Dederunt. 

D. D. D. Dat, dlcat, dedlcat. 

F. F. F. Felix, fiiustum, fortuna- 

. turn. 
HS (for IIS, i.e. duo+semlJi) sestertius (§ 910). 



L. Idbertas. 

M. P. HUle passuum. 
Q. B, F. F. Q. S. Quod bonum feliz 
fauatumque sit (cf. § 666). 



A. C. Anno Cbilsti. 

A. D. Anno Domini. 

A. M. Anno mundi. 

a "■ 

p.C.n.^ post 

c. caput, capitis, &c. (chapter^ 

cet. cetera. 

cf. confer, or, conferatur. 

Cod., Codd. Codez, Codices. 



ixinil ^^ Christum natum. 



(8) Modem Latin, 

coll. coUato, or, coUatls. 

comp. or cp. compara, or, compa- 

retur. 
del. dele, or, deieatur. 
D. O. M. Deo optlmo maxlmo. 
ed., edd. editio, editiones. 
e.g. exemjdi gxatUL. 
etc. or &c. et cetera. 
h. e. hoc est. 



Abbreviations. 
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I. C. JeBOfl Clizlstiui. 

Ictus. Juris oonsnltiiB. 

ibid, ibidem. 

id. idem. 

i. e. id est. 

i. q. id quod. 

L. or Lib., Libb. Liber, Libri. 

L. B. Lectori Benevolo. 

1. c. loco citato. 

1. 1. loco laudato. 

leg. lege, or, Xegatur. 

L. S. Locus SigUll. 



N.B. Nota bene. 

N. T. Novum Testamentum. 

obs. observa, or, observetur. 

P. S. Postscriptum. 

q. V. quem, or quod, vide. 

so. sdlicet. 

sq., sqq. sequentl, sequentlbus. 

s. V. sub voce. 

vid. Tide. 

viz. videlicet. 

v. versus, versum, &c. 

V. c. verbl caus&. 



MS., MSS. Manuscrlptnm (or Uanu-V. eel. Vlr oeleberrimus. 
scriptns, so. Uber), Manuscripta, V. cl. Vlr darlssimuB. 
or manuscriptl. V. T. Vetus Testamentum. 



TRANSLATION OF EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

[The figures relate to the sections.] 

439. They will compare Veil, Fidenae, CoUatia, Aricia, Tusciilum with 
Caere, Teanum, Neapdlis, PQtedlii Nuceria. You gave no answer to your 
fellow-citizenS) none to your allies, none to kings: no assertion was made 
by the verdict of judges, by the votes of the people, by the authority of the 
body before me : before your eyes was a dumb form, a voiceless senate-house, 
a silent and downcast state. 441 (a). He unites his two daughters to 

the royal youths Lucius and Arruns Tarquin. Publius and Servius Sulla. 
Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. Pet Tullia, my little darling, is clamorous 
for your present. O philosophy guide of life, O thou that ever seekest for 
virtue and drivest vices forth. This is the war, Porsinna, which we 
Roman youths proclaim against you. The name of that disease is avarice. 

441 (^). This city is Rome. Caesar was created consul. Caesar may 
be (be created, propose a law in his capacity of,) consul. Gains Junius 
dedicated when dictator the temple, which he had vowed when consul, and 
had ordered when censor to be built. Dolabella having been decreed 
yesterday to be an enemy, war must be carried on. Could I make Cilicia 
into Aetolia or Macedonia? A good-for-nothing and an idler is Davus: 
you on the other hand are spoken of as a fine and clever judge of the old 
masters. The arrival of Philotimus — what a fellow that is ! such a fool and 
for ever telling lies for Pompey — took away all our breath. This man's 
name also is Menaechmus. The boy had the name of Needson given him 
from his poverty. We caught a sight of your heart, a simpleminded fellow. 

448. The learned are of opinion. Sweets delight. What is this? 
To whom did he give the purchase money? whence did he get it, and 
how much was it he gave? I am a timid man. I am a timid woman. 
They are timid women. Death then is a wretched thing, since it is an 
evil thing. That is just what I think, that the good are blessed, the 
villainous are wretched. Flattery is unworthy not merely of a friend but 
even of a freeman. Toil and pleasure, things most unlike by nature, are 
joined to one another by a kind of natural fellowship. Leisure and riches, 
which mortals count the first things. The heads of that conspiracy were (men) 
beaten with rods and struck with axes. A grievous thing is a wolf to the 
folds. An uncertain and ever changeable creature is woman. 4M. A 

young man, an agnate (a relative through males ; cp. App. C), a friend, 
a living creature, an infant, a youth, a married ipan, an intimate, a rustic, 
a serpent {a crawling he or sic), a fellow, &c. A convenience, a decree, 
a saying, a deed, fate {an uttered thing), a prodigy, an agreement, a sm, 
an answer, a secret, truth, a vow, &c. 445. This empty afi^air was 

presently the cause of a real disaster. I restore to you that law of 
Acilius', by which law many have been condemned after one statement of 
the case. 446. All lands and seas. Lands and seas all. To man's 

service we see all lands and seas obedient. 447. The African (wind); 
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hoary (hairs) ; the (games) of the drcus; a hirth(day); the setting (sun, i.e. 
the west) ; the Seventh (month, i.e. September) ; the sesterce (coin of two and 
a Aa^ pounds). Africa (the land of the Afri); lamb ^flesh) ; Appius' (road) ; 
arithmetic (the art of numeration) ; hot (water) ; a tithe (tenth part) ; right 
^and); a wild (beast); the Latin (festival); father- (land); a bordered 
(gown) ; the main (thing) ; a three-oar (ship), i. e. with three ranks of oars. 
An estate at Cumae; Falemian (wine); neat (wine); winter-, settled, ciuar' 
ters. To play the first (parts); to drink cold (water). 448. True 

friendships are (friendships) for ever, /hand over to you a kingdom, strong 
if you be good, weak if you be evil. 449. They are called in their own 

tongue Kelts, in ours Gauls. The wings (tend) in different directions, 
the right tends towards the camp of the Samnites, the left towards the city. 
460. The envoys came to Caesar : he sent them back immediately. 
That fatherland is the first (to us in deamess, L e.) in our affections, for which 
we ought to die, and to which we ought to devote ourselves wholly, and in 
which we ought to place all that is ours. For myself I was never brought 
to such great hopes by your letters as I was by those of others. Sternness in 
old age I approve, but, like other things, in bounds. The place on to which 
the Enetans and the Trojans first disembarked is called Troy. 451. 

That they used to think was riches, that was good reputation, and great 
rank. What among others is called passionateness, in a despotism is named 
haughtiness and cruelty. There was no doubt that the Roman should 
bring succour to the people of Luceria; the only matter for deliberation 
was the road (§ 490) they should take. Pompey the father who was a light 
to the empire of the Roman people having been extinguished, his son, the 
very copy of the father, was put to death. 462. It is only to the wise 

man that it happens to do nothing unwillingly, or in pain, or under com- 
pulsion. Marius who was previously set against the nobility, then presses 
them much and fiercely. Active make for the forum in the morning and 
at (i. e. not before) eventide your house. Appius from that day maintained 
the obstinacy from of old hereditary in his family by holding the censor- 
ship alone. 466. Milo v^as present. Pompey spoke. The gates are 
thrown open. Knowest thou not? Take then your crook. Guilt falls to 
prayers, the innocent to wrath. It is the facts^ the time, the risks, poverty, 
the splendid spoils of war, more than my words that urge you. Whence 
and whither wends Catius? 466. Lo, Priam (is here). Ha, Oris- 
pinus again. Ha, two letters from Varro. There's a crime, there's a 
cause for a runaway (slave), to put a king on his trial. 467. Hail, my 
soul. O dear Clinia, hail. Mother, I call on thee. Keep not thy wrath, 
great priestess : Go, our glory, go. O Corydon, Corydon, what madness 
seized you ? You, mounds and groves of Alba, you, I say, I implore. PoUio, 
thee, Messalla, with thy brother, and you too, Bibulus and Servius, and with 
them thee, bright Fumius, I deliberately pass over. 469. Caesar 
advanced a three days' journey. A wall ten feet high. He is a thousand 
paces from Utica. One ought not to swerve a nail s breadth from a right 
conscience. Caesar pitches his camp three thousand paces from the camp 
of the Helvetii. 460. Through the nights he kept watch till actual 
morning, the whole of the day he used to snore. Now for a year you have 
been attending Cratippus' lectures. Nor will he be of this mind all his 
life. Sextus Roscius, forty years old. 461. Somewhat we have aided 
the Rutulians. What hurt do those things of yours do me? One feeling 
have you all, one desire. Sweetly smiling, sweetly speaking Lalage will I 
love. Rough, bitter-looking, back he retreats. Do I already seem to you 
to be living a long life ? Let me, I pray thee, first rage this rage of mine. 
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I have served a slavery to thy commands, my father. 462. In face and 

shoulders like a God. And she stands with her side pierced (§471, i) with 
a javelin, stands wounded in the breast. The women clothe themselves in 
linen robes, leaving their arms bare to Ihe shoulders (bare as to their fore- 
arms and arms above elbow). Anxious on behalf of the general. They 
live mainly on milk and cattle. 463. Far across the Tiber he lies (ill) 

near Caesar's gardens. Hannibal threw his forces across the £bro. The 
Belgae crossed the Rhine of old. He keeps his army as near as possible to 
the enemy. He himself nearer the mountain places his troops. 46ft. 

He went away (into Sicily to Syracuse, i.e.) to Syracuse in Sicily. We came 
to Leucas : thence we had a splendid voyage to Corcyra. Write to your 
home. The old man buried himself in the x:ountry. Exiled by fate he 
came to Italy and the Lavinian shores. The army was ordered lo assemble 
at Aquilonia. He received a matron into his house. 465. He went to 

Tarquinii, a large city of Etruria. 466. They come to look, they come 

to be looked at themselves. Maecenas goes lo play, I and Vergil to take 
some sleep. I was engaged just now to cook, not to be Ihrashed. Is 
she given in marriage to Pamphilus to-day? 467. He went off to 

take service with the king in Sicily (unto Sicily to the king to fight). 
He flies to the Beaks (i.e. the place of addressing the Romans). He forced 
him to an arbitration (to an arbitrator). 468. Not woods nor rivers, 

'tis the country she loves and boughs bearing prolific fruits. Cervios in 
wrath is ever threatening (folk) with the laws and ballot box. Ware dog. 
I returned thanks. He gives me words (instead of money, i.e. cheats me). 
469. He blushed before the rights and honour «of the suppliant (i.e. He 
respected the rights of the suppliant who appealed to his honour). The 
woods reecho * Beautiful Amaryllis.' He begged him to dance (in the 
character of) the shepherd Cyclops. Even now with the tribunesbip 
on his lips he seeks an opportunity for sedition. 470. I did not 

conceal from you the language of Titus Ampius. I was the first whom the 
tribune asked his opinion. The Latin legions had been taught Roman 
warfare by their long alliance. 471. The old man rises and wraps his 

limbs in the cloak. This youth having his temples girt with pure bay. At 
length having her spirit glutted, at length having avenged her hard griefs. 
Boys having their satchel and board hanging on their left arm. Having 
put on robes girt back, barefoot, with hair thrown upon her bare 
shoulders. 472. O too happy tillers of the soil, if they did but know their 
blessings. What a wretcheid guard was yours, Gnaeus Plancius ! what a 
tearful watch ! what bitter nights ! what an unfortunate post to guard my life 
too ! On your honour, gods (I appeal to your honour) ; (you see) a man lost 
and wretched. Lo four altars ! behold two for thee, Daphnis, two (altars), 
high altars, for Phoebus. Whence (can I get) me a stone? But what is the 
good of riches collected by such torments? 474 (a). You plough for 

yourself, you harrow for yourself, you sow for yourself, for yourself also 
will you reap. Whither my books have been allowed to go, I am not 
allowed to go. He says to Cleomenes : I will spare you only. When I 
married you, my torch was a hurt to none. What wished I for my wretched 
self? Keep your things to yourself {a formula used in divorces). What 
presents will you give Nisus worthy of him? The excellent father smiled 
to him. 474 {b). I put in to unknown (shores), having escaped from 

my brother and the sea. Life is taken from the young by force, from the 
old by ripe age. Cassius was being put to direct the fires, Ceth^;us the 
slaughter. Thou who art lord to me art a wretched slave to others. Ward 
off the solstice from the herd. . 474 (r ). Everything is made more Hke a 
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camp than a city. A grievous thing is a wolf to the folds, showers to the 
ripe com. 475. From thee is the start: for thee (i.e. when I have 

reached thee) will I leave off. Leaning on a taper olive thus began Damon. 
IVe (men) put loads on certain beasts, we put yokes. The Samnites kept 
riding up to the rampart.- 476. Caesar had everything to do at once. 

Each must use his own judgment. Who has not heard of Demosthenes* 
sleepless nights? To many good men he left tears when he died, to none 
more tears than thee. Land is before thy eyes, before ours are the waters. 
477. To himself Damocles seemed a fortunate man. Blest to me is the 
land in which* thou, wcrt bom. To a longing mind nothing is done speedily 
enough. To ^hose who confess^ the truth, it was the broadacres that mined 
Italy. 478.- This was^ their two days- warservice for you. But, you must 
know, of a sudden came Caninius to me in the morning. There's a youth 
for you, the copy and likeness of myself. 479. Know you not then 

that kings have long arms? It is always so in a state; those who have no 
wealth envy the good (i.e; the nobler). What is the good of fortune to me 
if I am not allowed to use it (Quo tnihi with accus. not nom. perhaps for 
quo mihi est habere)} In this case I have to do entirely with Clodia. It will 
be the mischief for my soldiers,, if (I shall find) they have not kept quiet. 
There's for you ! Woe to your head ! 480. Cato is Rome's father and 

Rome's husband. For him the eyes (i.e. his eyes) are pressed with hard 
rest and iron sleep. As a lad whose name was Servius Tullius was sleeping^ 
his head they say caught fire. 481. A commission of ten for writing 

laws. The instmctions for doing a work. They settle^ a day for a council. 
Magius was insolvent. We found (at the time) no drinking-water. 482 

(a). The sea is destmcdve to greedy skippers.. I find myself forced to be a 
burden before I am a benefit to you^ As a vine is a grace to trees, and 
grapes to vines, thou art all grace to« thine. I hate, and am hatefiil to, the 
Romans. The business did not prove damaging to anyone. That easily 
comes to pass which is dear to the Gods. It is not worth while to recount 
this. 482 {b). To sit in* the middle of three is among the Numidians 

taken as an honour. He has it in charge to see what you lack. Who will 
there be to throw that at you as a fault? You blame that in me which to 
Q. Metellus was granted to be an honour, and is to-day and ever will be the 
greatest glory. 482 (c). They had sent the cavalry to aid Caesar. He 

leaves five cohorts to guard the camp. Not until the battle was over 
did the Samnites come to support the Romans. 485. You choose 

to trade: why not at Pergamum? at Smyrna? at Tralles? Fleeing 
from the battlefield they did not stop before (they were at) Venusia or 
Canusium. The commons of Rome I have tended in the field and at home. 
I am in an agony of soul. We are in suspense of soul. He died at Cumae 
whither he had betaken himself. 48(S. Fickle as the wind, let me in 

Rome love Tibur and at Tibur Rome. He prepares for war by land and 
sea. There is a panic all through the camp. The first of the two spears 
was fixed in the ground, the second in the middle of his back. 488. A 

senator is bid three things, to attend ; to speak in his place, that is, when 
the question is put to him ; to speak with moderation, (that is) not to speak 
interminably. In the first place we see (§ 478) ever)rwhere in all directions 
there is no limit. 489. They agree on oath that no one should receive 

to his city, his house, his table, his hearth, anyone who has left the battle- 
field a conquered man. He from his notorious intimacy will (cheer me 
with, i.e.) show me hospitality. 490. A wolf entered by the Esquiline 

Gate and passing along Tuscan Street had escaped through the Capene 
Gate. From here. we take straight to Beneventum. 491. Canmius 
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having come to me late in the evening and said he was going the next 
morning to you, I wrote a letter at night. I wish (that it should be come 
to Philolaches to meet me, i.e.) to be fetched from Philolaches' (house), 
in good time* The temple of Castor was dedicated the same year on 
the 15th July. It had been vowed during the war with the Latins. 
The Arabs wander over fields and mountains winter and summer. Livius 
(Andronicus) exhibited a play in the consulship of Gains Claudius and 
Marcus (Sempronius) Tuditanus (i.e. in the year 240 B.a). 492. In 

three hours you can get to Aduatuca. If he had owed it, Sextus, you 
would have sued for it immediately; if not immediately, soon (paulo § 406) 
after; if not soon, still some time after (§ 496); within (those sixmontiis, 
i. e.) six months from then surely ; in the course of a year without question. 
So (within these four hundred years, i.e.) within four hundred years from 
now there was a king at Rome. 493. It is a real sorrow not to have 

seen the games of the circus for a year. He lived (eighty years, i.e.) to the 
age of eighty. Why do you ask how long he lived? 494. Take this 

rice-gruel. How much did it cost? A trifle. But how much? Eight asses 
(four pence). Of little worth are arms abroad, unless there is pohcy at 
home. The father reckons it at nothing. Our ancestors placed in the 
laws that a thief should be condemned in double (the value of the property), 
a usurer in fourfold. 495. This man sold his country for gold: he made 
and remade laws for a price. In Sicily corn was at most 3 sesterces per 
bushel (strictly the bushel of com was at 3 sesterces) . That hesitation cost him 
dearly. Most men sentence souls to death* as if they had been condemned 
of a capital offence. The same thing was done by Lucius Philippus, a man 
most worthy of his father, grandfather and ancestors. For my part I do not 
think myself worthy of such an honour. 496. Occasionally they make a 
month a day or two longer. If you had only become the worse looking hy 
only a black tooth or a single nail, I should have believed you. The more 
numerous the Veientes were, the greater the slaughter was. He had vowed 
the temple ten years before (before by ten years) the war with the Poeni. 
The temple of Aesculapius is five miles (five thousand paces) from the city. 
497. You have erred not indeed in the whole matter but, what is most 
important, in the dates. All bewildered in ears and eyes were (§ 339) 
numb with fear. As great as Calchas in (interpreting) the organs (of 
animals), or the Telamonian in arms, or Autom^don with a chariot, so great 
am I as a lover. They eat herbs terrible (in the speaking, i. e.) to speak of, 
not merely to eat. 498. Rich in land, rich in money invested in loans. 

The country house abounds with pork, kid, lamb, fowl, milk, cheese, 
honey. To him the city was surrendered, bare of a garrison, crammed 
with supplies. Ariovistus forbade the whole of Gaul to the Romans. He 
did me out of all that gold. 499. Bulls defend themselves with horns, 

boars with tusks, lions with the grip of their teeth, other beasts by flight, 
others by hiding. These are the things / feed on, these I delight in, these 
I thoroughly enjoy. Friends one can neither collect by an armed raid nor 
procure with gold: they are got by attention and good faith. He is 
overwhelmed with the hatred of all classes, above all he is floored by 
the evidence. What are you to do with such a man as this? 600. 

Sometimes the eyes cannot discharge their proper fimctions. The com- 
forts which we have, and the light we enjoy, and the breath we draw 
are, as we see, given us by Jove. Now is the need for courage, Aeneas, 
now for a steady heart. You fade after discharging all the duties of life. 
501. He all but collapsed from fear, I from laughter. In so long a time 
" 492) many properties were being held without wrong by inheritance (cf, 
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§ 99 <0> many by purchase, many by dowry. He was growing old from 
grief and tears. The district of Abano is esteemed for its countr3rman 
JLivius. 502. What sort of looking man was he? A red man, big- 

bellied, with thick ankles, somewhat black (in hair), with a big head, 
sharp eyes, a ruddy face, very big feet. He kept declaring that he had no 
slave at all of that name. The first elements are simple and solid. Lucius 
Catilina was bom of noble race, with great energy mental and physical, 
but of a bad and vicious disposition. Tribunes of the soldiers with the 
power of consuls. 603 i. First if you please let us proceed after the 

fashion of the Stoics, afterwards we will digress as our habit is. Marius . 
advances with his troops in square column. 003 2. Think that 

Naevius did everything at Rome properly and reasonably, if this is con- 
sidered to have been done rightly and duly. Caesar, as was his custom, was 
on guard at the work. I had scarce uttered these words, when with a groan 
he thus replies. They leap down from their chariots and fight on foot. 
604. What can be maintained with such a people as this? Nothing should 
be despaired of with Teucer for leader and Teucer for luckbringer. I am 
sorry that you suspected me on the score of n^ligence. I copy out the 
books in the forum among a great crowd of people. 606. While the 

consul was saying this, the horsemen throw themselves on the flanks. 
Quickly accomplishing the work and taking the legions across and choosing 
a fit place for the camp, he recalled the rest of the troops. A (meeting of 
the) senate cannot be held in the whole month of February, unless the 
deputations are either settled or put off. When dictating this to you I was 
in good spirits excepting only for your not being with me. Thence he 
advanced towards Pluinna, having not yet ascertained what part the enemy 
had made for. 606. It is decreed that they should be sent into the pro« 

vinces according to the result of the lot. At length with reluctance, driven 
by the loud shouts of the Ithacan, according to agreement he opens his mouth. 
In a calm as they say anyone makes a pilot. 607. It was necessary to 

meet Hirtius. Before you begin there needs deliberation, and, after delibera- 
tion, early action. 608. In the presence of the judge. In hand. Before 
the walls. He lies ^ under the ground. 609. Damaratus fled from 

Corinth to Tarquinii. Nothing here as yet from Brundisium. Brutus vnrote 
from Rome. Showers of stones fell from the sky. 610. To fall off the 

rock. To come from PoUio. He comes from Spain. He departed from 
Gergovia. He is driven out of the town of Gergovia. He is three thousand 
paces from Rome. 61L He endeavoured to drive Publius Varius from 

his holdings. Caesar had cut off the enemy from their supplies of com. 
He leaves Italy. He loses his case. I was abstaining from lampreys. 
Released from work. Free from care and toil Ware mischief. 612. 

Apollo was the son of Jove and Latona. From Latinus sprang Alba, from 
Alba Atys, from Atys Capys, from Capys Capetus, from Capetus Tiberinus. 
L. Domitius, son of Gnaeus, of the Fabian tribe, ^sumamed) Ahenobarbus 
(Brazenbeard). 613 («). What is more hard than a rock, what softer 

than a wave? This state has brought forth none either more brilliant for 
their achievements (§497) or more refined gentlemen than Publius Africanus, 
Gaius Laelius, Lucius Furius. I am in want of bread, a better thing to me 
now than honeyed cakes. I fear you may think some other than the wise 
and good to be the happy man. 613 {b). He did not come to Rome 

so soon as all hoped. My eyes see farther than usual. Plant no tree, Varus, 
before the sacred vine. 616. Cicero's house. Crassus* son. Hector's 

Andromache (his wife). The sun's rising. The moon's horns. Goddesses 
of the sea. The toil of learning. His best friends. An enemy to ease, a 
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foe to the good. It is worth while to recall to mind the pains our ancestors 
took. What a full attendance of the senate on that occasion, what expec- 
tations on the part of the people, how the deputations flocked to the 
place from all Italy, how manly, spirited, and dignified was Puhlius Len- 
tulus the consul! As a God will you be to me. 617. EveiytluDg 

which was the woman's becomes the man's property, held as dowry. 
Now I know myself to be entirely given to Pompey. We held the Car- 
thaginians as our wards. It is all men's interest to act rightly. 618. 
My house. Thy friends. My accuser. By my single help (By the help 
of me alone) the commonwealth is preserved. It is mine (my habit) to 
speak freely. The common parent of us all. Nor will I make the glory 
mine, the toil theirs. 519. This concerns me. He said, this con- 
cerned them more than himself. It is greatly for the interest of Cicero or 
rather for mine or, upon my word, for that of both, that I should visit him 
while at his studies. 620. Alone of all. Many of you. The third of 
the kings of Rome. Of the provinces, Macedonia is harassed by the wild 
tribes, Cilicia by the pirates. Each of them. The middle of the path. The 
level parts of the city. The better part of me. 621. All of us. In 
the middle of the city. At the end of the year. The whole of Asia. The 
rest of the crowd. The front of the base. The back of the paper. Each of 
the brothers. Three hundred of us have sworn to one another. Friends, of 
whom he had many, were present. 622. This piece of reward. But 
little prudence. Something beautiful. To such a pitch of misery was 
I to come. You have Ic^ in plenty (cf. § 11 7). All the ships (What of ships) 
there had been anywhere they had collected to one place. They point out 
that there is nothing left them beyond the soil of the land. 623 («)« 
The honour of the consulship. The number of three hundred. The virtue 
of justice. The lofty city of Buthrotum. The nymphs gave the nourish- 
ment of milk. A squadron of three hundred horsemen. Supports (con< 
sisting) both of foot and horse. There are two kinds of liberality; one in 
giving a kindness, the other in returning it. 623 (^). A heap of com. 
Rewards in money. A great number of horses. A great quantity of 
seeds. Six days' space. A thousand coins. He 'was reluctant to give too 
much profit out of the tithes. A scoundrel of a fellow, Palaestrio. They 
get 400 bushels to the good. They are compelled to pay to Valentius 
30,000 sesterces extra. 624. A ditch a hundred feet long. A boy of 
sixteen. You will have a guest of no great appetite, but great m merriment. 
Your letters are of the greatest weight with me. 626 (tf). The accusa- 
tion of the guilty. The possession of influence. The care for other people's 
things. The purchaser of the estate. A knowledge of law. An actor of 
the best parts. Lazy reluctance to bury them individually. Hesitation to 
invade. Greedy of praise. Shirking toil. A man who holds to his pur- 
pose. Time that eats things away. Like their parents. Conscious of the 
crime. (Declaration of law, i.e.) Jurisdiction. 626 (^). Freedom from 
office* The struggle for official honours. Gods who have the rule over 
souls. Animosities taken up from political differences. Devoted to litera- 
ture. A mind without fear of death. Uncertain of opinion. Doubtful of 
the future. 626. Ripe in age. Late in studies. Lessoied in (head, 
i.e.) civil position. Upright in judgment. Secret in hatred. Fierce of 
tongue. 627. He accused the one of canvassing. They get acquitted 
of treason. He charges Gaius Verres with avarice and boldness. You 
duly sue for theft. Condemned to pay his vow. Caught in the perpetration 
of capital crimes. On his trial for parricide. Already suspected of enter- 
taining too ambitious hopes. 626. Some day (i.e. At length) pity 
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your allies. I indeed feel pity for the very walls and roof. It repents you 
of your fortune. I am bored and wearied with the ways of the state. To 
admire for justice. To envy one the chickpease reserved. 629. I re- 

member the living nor yet am I allowed to forget Epicurus. Catilina kept 
putting one in mind of hi^ poverty, another of his desire. He made me 
informed of his design. The thought of Plato occurred to me. 530. 

Tullia infects the young man with her own rashness. He is in need of exer- 
cise. He makes himself master of Adherbal. The house was crowded 
with dice-players, full of drunken men. Sated with all things. Italy was 
crowded with Pythagoreans. Land fertile in crops. Free from businesses. 
To abstain from fits of passion. To be. cheated of one's- toils. Wearied of 
matters. 034 (a). I can, am used to, ought to, wish to, dare to, do this 

thing. You know how to conquer, Hannibal; the way to use your con- 
quest you know not. He did not leave off warning. He set on to folio w» 
He hastens to set out. Give up praying. I hate sinning. He loves being 
praised. You hope to ascend. They delight to touch the rope. I had to 
say this. Grant that the fleet escape the flame. He takes trouble to know 
this. 634 (b), I will teach RuUus to hold his tongue after this. He 

bade the Helvetii go away. He trained his horses to stay. 536. I 

say (think, know, grieve, warn you) that Caesar has gone off" conqueror. I 
wish myself both to be, and to be considered, a wise citizen. I allow no 
honours to be decreed me. He sees that he will be in danger. We desire 
you to enjoy your conquest. Caesar was informed that the enemy had sat 
down at the foot of the mountain. Caelius is the authority for Mago*s having 
crossed the river. Great hope possesses me that this place will be a refuge. 
636 (a). Caesar is said (is thought, is heard, iS' found) to have gone away as 
conqueror. These things seem to be easier. You are ordered to be returned 
as consul. They are ordered (to be taken to the Syracusan stonequarries, 
to be imprisoned there, i.e.) to be taken and imprisoned in the Syracu- 
san stonequarries. 636 (^). To an educated man to live is to think. 

This, Roman, is to make a display of war, not t-o wage it. 637 (a). 

It is a wicked deed to bind a Roman citizen, a crime to beat him, almost a 
parricide to kill him : what am I to call fastening him on a cross? These 
very things are marks of honour — to be greeted, sought, made way for, be 
received by persons rising, be escorted, brought back, consulted. One may 
frisk. Learning the arts thoroughly softens the manners. 637 (^). This 

ought to be and must be done (It behoves and is necessary that this be 
done). I am pleased that you are in cheerful spirits. The news was 
brought me that the Parthians had crossed the Euphrates. 637 [c). To 

have no desires is wealth ; to have no eagerness to purchase is a revenue. 
One may be a citizen of Gades (Cadiz). It will be given you to be free 
from this mischief. 638. Ah, to treat so carelessly a matter of this 

importance ! There now — that I should have been in Spain at that time 
rather than at Formiae I 639. When Catulus had said this, all (began) 

to look at me. Then there was a horrible spectacle in the open plains: 
following, flying, slaughter, capture: horses and men dashed to the ground, 
and many, from wounds they had received, able neither to fly nor to endure 
to lie still, but only to struggle and fall down on the spot. 640 i. 

There is no sense in letting slip an opportunity of that kind. It is time 
now to attempt something greater. 640 1. The Arcadians alone are 

skilled in singing. Her mind was apt to be caught. Snow-white to the 
sight. The one was worthy to be chosen, the other to choose. 640 j. 

He sent me to beg. We are going out to look. He sends me to seek. 
He drove his herd to visit the lofty mountains. 640 4. He gives the 

L. G. 25 
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man a corslet to possess. We are a number only, and bom to consume 
the crops. 540 5. There remains nothing except love. There is a 

deal of difference between giving and receiving. 641 b. Son of Atreus, 

you forbid anyone to think of burying Ajax. The consuls issued a procla- 
mation forbidding anyone to sell or buy anything to facilitate flight. He 
avoids doing anything which he would afterwards have trouble in chang- 
ing. The seer is frenzied in her attempts (cf. § 748) to shake oflf the 
mighty god from her breast. 545. One will not repent of having paid 

attention to that. Then was the time for weeping when our arms were 
taken from us. 547. These things are very easy to decide. He was 

sent to ascertain the dispositions of the kings. A large sum has now 
been expended on buying and arming slaves for service in war. 648. 

The consul gives his attention to appeasing the Gods at Rome and holding 
a levy. Numbers of people flocked together ready to hear and believe 
this. The following were present at the recording. A commission of ten 
for deciding lawsuits. The states are not solvent. 649 (a). Caesar 

gained glory by giving, by relieving, by excusing, Cato by making no 
present at all. Herdonius by confessing himself an enemy almost served a 
notice on you to take up arms, this man by denjring that there were wars at 
all, took the arms out of your hands. At this day Asia rests on the mam- 
tenance of the arrangements and, I may say, on treading in the footsteps of 
LucuUus. 549 \b). The word law in Greek is derived from assigning 

each his own. The first book is on the contempt of death. I spent my 
exertions in making the accusation and setting forth the charges. Instead 
of bringing help to the allies he proceeds to march in person to lay siege to 
the city. 560. We are so (bom and made, i. e.) framed by nature as to 

contain in ourselves the instincts to do something, to love some people, and 
to repay a favour. In this state have been formed plans for destroying the 
city, butchering the citizens, putting an end to the name of Rome. 651. 
At this crisis we must be slaves or lords: we must feel fear or cause it, 
Quirites. Each must use his own judgment. Caesar had to do ever)rthing 
at once ; to set up the flag, give the signal with the trumpet, recall the 
soldiers from work, draw up the line. I withdrew from a war in which 
one had either to fall in battle, or to fall into an ambush, to come into the 
conqueror's hands or to take refuge with Juba or to choose a place for what 
would be exile, or to decree oneself a voluntary death. We have to fear in 
death eternal punishment. 562 (a). He had some land from my father 

to cultivate. Let us give ourselves to philosophy to refine. Caesar has a 
bridge (of boats) made in the Arar {Saone). Part of it is kept for drinking. 
He puts out a contract for cleaning the sewers. 562 {b). There's a deed 

which calls for (notice, i. e.) punishment. Let me tell you now of another 
t3rpe of general, one which calls for very careful retention and preservation. 
Rest between toils either already spent or soon to be spent refreshed their 
bodies and spirits to endure everything anew. He cried both that he had 
bought and was to buy everything. It was scarcely to be believed. They 
gave the name of pains to toils which could not be avoided. 563. 

Come as soon as you can to have a laugh at this. Envoys came into the 
camp of the Aequi to complain of the wrongs and demand restitution in 
accordance with the treaty. I will not go to be a slave to Grecian mothers. 
He thinks that all or most things will appear ambiguous. 664. 

Foul to say (in the saying). Terrible forms to look at. The other hill was 
convenient for practical purposes. Water pleasant to drink. 566. I 

am loved, I am about to love, &c. I say that thou art loved. Nothing 
worthy of mention was done this year (cf. § 491). Old age is busy and 
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ever doing and stirring something. ^ 557, Having said this he went 

aloft. Every evil is easily crushed in its birth, but when grown old becomes 

stronger. Upon my word it would not have occurred to me if I had not 

been reminded of it. Nor has he lived ill who has escaped notice both in 

birth and death. Thence you will protect Greece, at once wearing to the 

Romans the appearance of preparing to cross, and actually ready to cross if 

circumstances should require it. With almost an harangue of this kind in 

his mouth he went from man to man. 569. I ask you to hold me 

excused; I dine at home. I put aside the mathematicians (astrologers), 

grammarians, musicians, I will so lay low the legions of the Latins as the 

envoy lay low just now before your eyes. No one doubted that it was 

outraged guests, slaughtered envoys, ransacked temples that brought about 

this great destruction. There were kings at Rome, counting from the 

foundation of the city to the deliverance of it, for 244 years. Then the 

Danai with a groan, raging at the girl's having been carried off, collected 

from all sides and rush on. Failure in getting favourable omens for a long 

time had detained the dictator. A verse was found in the Sibylline books on 

account of the frequent showers of stones in that year. There was no reason 

why haste should be required. 561. A wise man (lit. A man having taste). 

Fixed penalty- A shrill (sharpened) voice. Time to come. What? arp 

then those images of yours so obedient to us (lit. so listening for us at our 

word)? The doctor quite confirms the opinion that you will be shortly in 

health. 569. The man was persuaded: it was done : they came : we are 

beaten : he married (the lady). A grudge is felt at the benefits received by 

the men themselves, but their exertions to benefit others are viewed with 

favour. Still however we will give satisfaction and no labour shall be 

spared. Each wishes himself to be trusted. Strenuous opposition was 

made by Cotta and the (centurions of the) first ranks. 570. To myself 

no injury can now be done by them. This is the only point of contention. 

572. What I was at Trasumene (lake) and at Cannae, that you are to-day. It 

is denied by the whole of Italy, denied by the senate, denied by you. 

673. Verres comes into the temple of Castor : looks upon the sanctuary : 

turns himself about : seeks what to do. 574. They are wont in the 

schools (of rhetoric) to bring forward decisions of the immortal Gods on the 

subject of death. Official congratulations from the towns all along the road 

{^imperfect tense) were offered to Pompey. Part of us are so timid as to have 

thrown aside all recollection of the favours of the people of Rome, part so 

opposed to the commonwealth as to show that they favour the enemy. 

Friends partly deserted me, partly even betrayed me* 575 (a). The deed 

itself puts him to shame. Pity seizes me for others. 575 (^). It lightens; 

it thunders ; it rains ; it freezes; it draws to evening. At Reate a shower of 

stones fell (it stoned in a shower). It begins to dawn here now (*it, here* 

represent hoc), 576 {c). The order is obeyed. Who could have been 

spared ? The damages in the suits have been strictly assessed : the party pleased 

forgets it; the party hurt remembers. You who think yourself flourishing 

are weighed down by anxieties ; you are tormented with desires ; you are 

racked all day and night, because what you have is not enough. In fact 

all of us householders have left reaping-hook and plough, and crept within 

the city walls. 577 (a). Some fly off to the ships : part again climb the 

(wooden) horse. Each of them lead out their armies from the stationary 

camp away on the side of the river Apsus. 577 (^). Lovers* quarrels 

are a renewal of love. To be contented with one's property is the greatest 

and surest riches. 578. Paulus and Marcellus are passed over by private 

agreement. If you and TuUia are well, I and my sweetest Cicero are well. 

25—2 
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I and you know to separate a rude saying from a humorous one. 679. 

The leader himself with some chiefs are taken. This neither I nor you 
have done. 580. The senate and people of Rome understands. When 

time and need requires, we must fight it out with force. 581. ITiis 

much both tJie Peripatetics and the old Academy grants me. I delight to be 
called a good and wise man, and so do you. And of this opinion were Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus, Empddocles, Aristotle. The quaestorship I was a candi- 
date for, Cotta for the consulship, Hortensius for the aedileship. It was 
stated on oath by Publius Titius, guardian of the ward Junius : it was stated 
by Marcus Junius, guardian and uncle : it would have been stated by Ludus 
Mustius if he had been alive ; it was stated by L. Domitius. ^ 582. Both 
armies, that of Veil and that of Tarquinii, go off each to their own homes. 
We endure each his own ghost (the events of a ghostly life). From slug- 
gishness and softness of spirit you hesitate, one waiting for another. The 
consuls of that year had perished, one by disease, the other by the sword. 
583. What, says he, are you here for so early, Tubero? Then he (spake). 
You have done wisely in leaving this, if you did so deliberately; and 
fortunately if you did so by accident. The Gauls (did) nothing else 
for two days but stand ready. Gains Caesar (ask) money from me? Why 
so rather, than I from him? More and more anxious became Agrippina, 
because no one came from her son. What is the good of my possessing 
fortune, if I am not allowed to make use of it? This however is nothing to 
me. Whither tends (i.e. What is the purpose of) this? Why make many 
words of it? 584. On the 3rd day before the Ides of November 

(nth Nov.), on my coming down Holy Street, he followed' me with his 
(roughs) : shouts, stones, sticks, swords : all these unexpectedly. A sea 
raging, harbourless, land fertile in crops, good for cattle, unfavourable to 
trees : a scarcity of water both in sky and land. Meanwhile with all my 
forces I made a raid on the Amanienses, our constant enemies: many 
were- slain, (or) captured : the rest dispersed : some fortified hamlets were 
taken by a sudden attack and set on fire. 585. He answered that it 

had not occurred to him that anyone would do it. A crowded senate 
determined that a colony should be established at Lavicum. Why do you 
hesitate? He ought to have been hurried aloft by this time. What mat- 
ters it whether I wished it to be done or rejoice at its being already done? 
590 (p. 336 note). I will beg Achilles to give me the gold for which Hector 
was ransomed. 593. Here I am waiting for Servius. Now when I look 
at you, I see you to be Romans. 594. He gave Archagathus the task of 
having the sibrer carried down to the sea. Archagathus goes up into the 
town, bids all to produce whatever they had. There was a great panic. I 
had scarce uttered this: of a sudden everything seemed to quiver: sinking 
down we drop to the ground and a voice is borne to our ears. 595. In 

complying with the young men's request, I forgot myself to be an old man. 
Whilst the Romans are preparing and consulting, Saguntum was already 
being besieged with might and main. Whilst the elephants are being 
conveyed across, meantime Hannibal had sent 500 horsemen to spy out 
the Roman camp. Now is the time for imbuing the boy with those arts 
which, imbibed while he is of tender age, will make him come better pre- 
pared to more important matters. I for my part desire and I have for long 
been desiring to visit Alexandria. What? did I ever cheat you (§ 468 tr.) 
at all since I have been yours? 597. Well, what do you say? Crassus, 

are we going to sit down? Look to the camp and defend it heedfiilly, iif 
anything fall out for the worse : I meantime am going round the rest of the 
gates and strengthening the guards of the camp. 598. Before I 
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speak of the accusation itself, I will say a few words on the hope of the 
accusers. You meantime will await us here till we come out. 599. 

What is ever in motion is eternal. Your interests are concerned (lit. Your 
business is being done) when the adjoining wall is on fire. 600; If we 

take nature as our guide, we shall never go wrong. Our time here, while 
we are on the earth, will be like that heavenly life. Anyone who shall 
wish to gain true glory, should discharge the duties of justice. Remember 
to take me to listen wheresoever you go. 601. If however the wise 

man had been susceptible of suffering, he would have been susceptible of 
wrath ; now as he is free from wrath he will be free also from suffering. I 
have found she is of kin to us. What? are you out of your senses? It will 
turn out as I say: I am not speaking at random. 602. About the 

water if there is any trouble, you will look to it, if Philip does anything. 
603. They attack the rear rank of the Romans. At that time Marius was 
busy in the front, because Jugurtha with most of the enemy was there. 
Archias was in those days a pleasant associate of Metellus the conqueror of 
Numidia> his recitations were attended by Marcus Aemilius, he used to live 
with Quintus Catulus both father and son, his acquaintance was cultivated 
by Lucius Crassus. 604. I was (am) writing this at the ninth hour of 

the night on the eighth before the Kalends. Milo was (is) already in 
possession of the plain of Mars : the candidate Marcellus was (is) snoring so 
loud that I heard (hear) him through the wall. Feb. 12th. I have written 
this before daybreak : I am going to day to dine at Pomponius* wedding 
dinner. What is the state of politics with you at the time of my writing 
this I know not : I hear there are some disturbances : I hope they are 
wrongly reported, so that we may sometime enjoy liberty and peace. 
These are my anxieties at the time of writing to you : if some God shall 
turn them into joy, I shall not complain of the apprehensions. 605. 

Anything he had earned he bestowed on his greedy belly. In Greece 
musicians were in favour, and all used to learn the art. I used to practise 
declaiming daily. Hortensius used to speak better than he has written {pr 
ever wrote). All who were present were dying with laughter : and for the 
future all began to dread me. Both lines take up a position and they pre- 
pared, themselves for battle. The consuls, uncertain what sudden mischief 
had fallen on the city, tried to allay the tumult, and by their efforts to do 
this sometimes excited it. Of this surrender Postumius himself, who was 
offered in surrender, was the adviser and mover. After they failed in 
seeing any sign of the enemy, the Gauls marching on reach the city of 
Rome. 608 i [a). At last Catiline came into the senate. Then 

Marcus Tullius the consul made a speech at once brilliant and politically 
useful. He afterwards wrote and published it. I came, I saw, I conquered. 
Lucius Lucullus was for many years governor of the province of Asia. 
608 I (^). I almost forgot that which was the principal object of my letter. I 
love. Brutus as much as you do, I had almost said as much as I love you. 
608 I (r). After Gnaeus Pompeius was sent to the war by sea, the power of 
the oligarchy grew. Hispala did not let the young man go till he pledged 
his word that he would keep aloof from these rites. 608 1 (fl). We use 

our limbs before we have learnt for what purpose we have them. At length, 
Quirites, we have, shall I say, expelled Catiline from the city or, if you 
like, let him go or escorted him with words in his voluntary retirement. 
He has gone away, has withdrawn, has escaped, has broken out. Now no 
more will the destruction of our walls be plotted inside the walls, 
608 ^ {J)), We Trojans are things of the past : Ilium is no more and the 
great glory of the Teucri. I have an only son, a young man. Ah ! What 
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said I ? that I have (a son)? Nay I have had, Chremes. Whether I 
have still or not, is uncertain. The earth trembles, the beasts are fled. 

608 t (r). When fortune blows (has blown) on us, we are dashed to the 
ground. 608 2 (d). Whilst the king is safe, all (the bees) have but one 
mind : if he is lost, they break at once their loyalty and plunder the honey 
they had piled up. Not house or lands, nor heap of bronze and gold has 
drawn away fevers from the sick body of their lord. 609 1. When you 
come to read this, I shall perhaps have met him. When I have seen him 
I shall proceed to Arpinum. 609 3. He that shall crush (have crushed) 
Antony, will thereby put an end to the war. Will he not then be really 
the conqueror, if on any terms whatever he succeed in entering this city 
with his (troops) ? 609 3. Plato, if I shall succeed in translating him, 
uses some such words as these. By the Judicature Act neither will the man 
who chooses be elected, nor the man who refuses escape election: those 
will be the judges whom the Act itsQ)f» not man's caprice, shall have selected. 

609 4. But if we are utterly fallen, I shall have been the ruin of all my 
friends. Shall one man go unpunished after causing this carnage through the 
city? after sending so many leading warriors to (for) Orcus? 609 5. Trust 
me, I say. I will help you either by consolation or counsel or act. Do 
you invite the ladies ; meantime I shall have summoned the boys. If I am 
troublesome, give back the money: I will then be off at once. Some 
time I will look to what he effects : meanwhile I highly value his offer. 
610. As a father of a household shall enact with regard to his own family 
and money, so shall the law be. Come now, Stichus : whichever of (us) 
two shall cry off shall be fined a glass. 611 (a). He decided to put up 
with anything rather than enter on war, because the previous attempt had 
turned out ill. Hanno, with those who had come up last after the battle 
was lost, is taken alive. 611 (^). We are now travelling on a hot and 
dusty road. I sent off (a letter) from Ephesus yesterday: this letter I send 
from Tralles. 611 (<:). A hundred and twenty lictors had filled the 
forum and were carrying axes bound up with their bundles of rods. The 
crops not only were being consumed by this great number of beasts and 
men, but had also been beaten to the ground by the season and the showers. 
Publius Africanus, after he had been twice consul and censor, proceeded to 
put L. Cotta on his trial. 611 (<:/). The enemy, whenever from the 
shore they caught sight of single soldiers disembarking, attacked them while 
embarrassed. 612. Do whatever vou like. I mean to give you no 
more. I have lent you everything wnich I meant to lend. An orator 
must try the minds and feelings of those before whom he may be pleading 
at the time (§ 600 a) or be preparing to plead. The chamber where the 
king Mras to stay (for the night), if he had continued his journey, fell in the 
very next night. 613. Mind you keep well. Collect the sheep, lads. 
When you have admitted this, then deny, if you will, that you received the 
money. 621. He asks Rubrius to invite whomever it may be con- 
venient to him : and leave one place for himself, if Rubrius pleased. At 
the same time Rubrius orders his slaves to shut the gate and stand them- 
selves at the doors. 622. The other side demand that judges to try 
the case should be assigned out of those states who frequented that forum: 
those were chosen whom Verres thought fit. Mago sends envoys to the 
senate at Carthage to represent in exaggerated terms the defection of the 
allies and urge them to send reinforcements so that they might recover the 
empire of Spain which had come to them from their fathers. 623. For 
three years he so harassed and ruined Sicily that it cannot possibly be 
restored to its former condition, and it will require many years before it can 
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have a chance of some partial recovery. 624. Aemilius Paullus 

brought so much money into the treasury that the booty gained by one 
general has put an end to the poll-tax. Their resources had grown so 
greatly that not even at the death of Aeneas did the Etruscans or any other 
neighbours dare to take up arms. 625. The orators of old are praised, 

for their habit of defending at length the cases of accused persons. That 
all men, father, said he, might truly report me sprung from your blood, 
on a chsillenge I slew my enemy and bear these horsemen's spoils to you. 
640 (a). If you were here, you would feel diflferently. If I were to say that 
I am moved by regret for Scipio, I should tell a lie. What if a father were 
to rob temples, drive a mine to the treasury? would a son give information of 
it to the magistrates? That indeed would be (§ 643) a sin: nay he would 
even defend his father, if he should be accused. 640 {b). Then verily 

should I in vain have, with this right hand, saved the Capitol and the 
citadel, if I were to see a fellow-citizen be dragged to prison. Without 
your consent, general, I should never think of fighting out of the ranks, not 
though I were to see victory certain. In fine I would upon my word 
rather flee away at once than return if I should know that my return must 
be thither. These, if my care were not resisting, the flames would already 
have seized and the hostile sword would have drained (their blood). 
640 (c). All this seems to you laughable, for you are not present : if you 
had been a spectator you would not have restrained your tears. It is I Han- 
nibal who sue for peace, — I who would not have been sueing if I had not 
believed it to be expedient. Would you then have thought Opimius, if you 
had lived in those days, a rash or cruel citizen? How I am. listened to 
now I am fully sensible, but if I had been speaking then, I should not 
have been listened to. You however alike if you had been defending a 
will, would have pleaded so that all rights of all wills might seem to be in- 
volved in that trisil, or if you had been pleading the cause of the soldier 
would with your words have roused his father from the dead. 640 (d). 

If I had distrusted Metellus' honour, I should not have retained him as a 
judge. The matter neither now seems to me in a difficult position and 
would have been in a very easy one, if some persons had not been to blame. 
But, Velleius, if you had not said something,, you would not have succeeded 
in getting me to say anything. 641 (a). If you do this, you see me to- 

day for the last time. We indeed, if pleasure contains everything, are far 
away distanced by beasts. In fine if you are a God, you ought to confer 
benefits on mortals, not . take away what they have : but if you are a 
man, always bear in mind that which you are. If you shall be con- 
demned, and in fact when you are condemned (for with those men as 
judges whjit doubt of your condemnation could there be?), you will 
have to be beaten to death with rods. What? if a father shall attempt to 
seize a throne, or betray his country, will the son keep silence? Nay he 
will implore his father not to do it : if he prevail nothing he will accuse 
him. If so many examples of valour do not move you, nothing ever will 
move you : if so terrible a disaster did not make life cheap, none will 
make it so. 641 (b). If I wished to take you off" by poison at your 

supper, what was less suitable conduct than to make you angry? I told 
you when you were starting that I was lazy: what good did I get by 
telling you this, if notwithstanding you attack rights which are on my side? 
Bpicurus however courteous he may have been in defending his friends, still, 
if this is true, for I affirm nothing, was deficient in sharpness. If you be 
found to bring the money, I shall be found to break my word to him. You 
will greatly please me, and I hope Scaevola also, if you discuss friendship. 
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641 (f ). If you had not already previously formed a plan for the death of 
Sextus RosciuSy this piece of news did not in the least concern you. If 
Metellus was not sufficiently defended by his own modesty, the rank of our 
family ought to have given him sufficient support. At that time in fact 
a man who had got an office did not hold it, if the Fathers had not given 
formal sanction. 641 {d), I had yielded to odium, if you will have it 

that the commons were hostile to me, which they were not; if there 
was violence in the matter, then to fear; if there was danger to the citizens, 
then to the commonwealth. Both my husband and your wife ought to have 
been living, if we had not meant to dare some great deed. 642. Defeated 
in one battle Alexander would have been defeated in the whole war; but 
what battle could have broken the Roman, who was not broken by the 
Caudine Forks, not broken by Cannae? At a push from him lofty walls 
with high towers would have been stirred : the serpent remained without a 
wound. I could have wished I had been permitted : I should have said 
this. You may say it. I should have done this. You may do it: no 
one stops you. I should have decreed this. Decree away, only decree 
lightly : all will approve. Assuredly no other nation would have failed to be 
overwhelmed with such a weight of disaster. In this space of time the con- 
quered committed more cruelties on themselves than the conquerors, if set 
on, would have committed. All our own productions please us while they 
are being produced : otherwise they would not be (have been) written. She 
would have flown over the tops of the stalks of unmown com and not have 
hurt the tender beards as she ran, or would have taken her course through 
the midst of the sea suspended on the swelling wafve and not have wetted 
her swift feet in the water. 643 (a). I could (can) go through the many 

attractions of country life, but I feel that even what I have said has been 
too long. It is a long business to mention them : but this much in brief I 
will say. There is no reason why you should fear lest this be troublesome 
to him, for he will not find it tedious to go round the world for my sake. 
643 (^). Either the war ought not to have been undertaken or it ought now 
to be waged in a way worthy of the Roman people. It would have been 
better for Cinna to have been forbidden and prevented from putting so many 
leading men to death than for himself at some time to suffer for it. 
643 (^). I might have called disturbances of mind diseases; but (if I had) it 
would not have been convenient (§ 642) in all respects. And so Plato thinks 
that they would not even take part in politics unless compelled : it would 
have been fairer however for it to be done voluntarily. 643 (<^. How 

much better had it been for the father's promise not to have been kept in 
this matter. Catiline rushed out of the senate, triumphing in delight, he 
who never ought to have gone thence alive. 644 (a). I (could) wish 

you would excuse me for doing it against the will of your mother-in-law. 
Really I should have preferred you continuing in dread of Cerberus than 
that you should say that with so little consideration. Who can doubt that 
riches lies in virtue? So great a war as this who would ever have thought 
could be finished in one year? Nor am I inclined to object to 'scripsere 
alii rem' ; *scripserunt* I think is the more correct. Whenever the Sarma- 
. tians come (§ 721) in squadrons, scarce any line could stand it. 644 (^). 

But I should not readily say anyone was more apt in words or closer packed 
with meaning. I would gladly give all wealth to everybody if only (§ 684) I 
could be allowed to live in your fashion without being interrupted by brute 
force. Cicero I would boldly match against any of the Greeks whatever. 
Bravely spoken! (lit. Blessed for valour, § 501), in fact I myself should not 
mind going wrong in your hero's company. So I should give my opinion 
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to your friends that they should avoid that new style of speaking. 645 (a). 
I wish you to take a wife to-day. I much prefer your being silent to your 
saying that you are silent. I prefer upon my word that what you maintain 
should be proved before those judges and the Roman people than what I 
charge against you. These are great deeds of course : who denies it? but 
they are stimulated by great rewards and by the eternal remembrance of 
mankind. Good heavens! Will anyone after learning these things say 
that Oppianicus was deceived? Enough and more than enough has your 
liberality enriched me : I shall not (be found to) have acquired what either 
like greedy Chremes I niay bury in the earth or squander like a loose young 
rake. 645 (b), I will for my part gladly yield for you, Laelius, to dis- 

course on that. I am possessed by moderate vices such as may be excused 
(§ 646) : perchance even these length of time will handsomely diminish. 
Now what is it you say? Beware of pardoning. This is the language nei- 
ther of a man nor (fit to be addressed) to a man : he that uses such language 
before you, Gnaeus Caesar, will be quicker in casting off his own human 
feeling than in wresting yours. I will gladly give my opinion that each 
should practise the art he knows. 646. 'Tis in vain that you exhort a 

man who is roused neither by glory nor dangers. He holds an apple taken 
from a tree : you would think the Hesperides had given it him. Without 
the word of command they bear back the standards, and sorrowful — ^you 
would have thought them conquered — return into the camp. Presently you 
would have seen no one at rest throughout the camp. One would have 
thought that there ©ught to be an end to that mourning. The mind too 
and spirit, unless you drop oil as it were upon their light, die away from 
old age. A good man only becomes less active if you neglect him, but a 
bad man becomes more wicked. 647 i. Some one will perhaps 

inquire, whether I disapprove of rising Ihe protection of the laws to drive 
off danger. No, judges, I do not disapprove. A man will say, What then 
is your opinion? that we should take measures against those who have 
betrayed the commonwealth to the enemy? Not by arms, not by force, &c. 
Do you then speak of yourself? some one will have said. I do it unwil- 
lingly, but pain at the wrong I have suffered makes me unusually boastful. 
647 2. You will ask, how much I value it at? If I shall ever be per- 
mitted to live in ease, you will find by experience. Where shall we find 
those who do not prefer office to friendship? Where can you find the man 
who prefers the promotion of his friend to his own? 660 (a). Should 

you ask me what I consider to be the nature of the Gods, I should perhaps 
give no answer : should you inquire, whether I think it to be such as you 
have just set forth, I should say that nothing seems to me less likely. A 
share in this great work, had grief permitted, Icarus, thou wouldst have had 
(been now having). Had you given this mind a body equal to it, he would 
have done wha-t (i.e. the definite thing) he wished. For without you 
(were it), I should not have been living till sunset this day. 660 (b). 

One who sees these and innumerable things of the same kind, would he not 
be forced to admit the existence of Gods? One who had seen (been seeing) 
the Trojan horse brought inside would have said that the city was taken. 
660 (r). If you had not heard of these things as done, but had been looking 
at them in a picture, still it would have been clear which of the two was 
the plotter. Even if death had to be met, I should have preferred meeting 
it at home and in my country rather than in strange places abroad. 

660 {d). And yet for my part if a philosopher were to be furnished with 
eloquence, I should not despise it ; if he have it not, I should not require it. 

661 (a). Whatever they say, I praise : if again they deny it, I praise that too. 
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Does any one say no, I say no: does he say ay, I say ay. He has by his 
decree assigned supreme command to a most illustrious man, but that man 
a private individual. In this he has imposed a very great burden on us. 
(If) I shall assent, I shall have thereby brought canvassing into the senate- 
house. If I shall refuse, I shall seem by my vote to have refused a post of 
honour to a great friend. You laugh, he is convulsed with a louder laugh: 
he weeps, if he sees (has seen) his friend in tears. (Shall you have) come 
into my country with me, there I will return the favour to you. Attend 
and you will understand. Take away this thought : you will have taken 
away all mourning. 651 (b). There is in fact nothing more love* 

able than virtue : the man that has gained that, wherever he be (§ 600) 
in the world, will have our affection. These and things of this kind 
anyone will easily see who wishes to praise. 661 (c). In the Decii 

Magii if there was not the control which is usually found in our consuls, 
there was pomp, there was show. Good men do many things for this 
reason, because it is rights although they see no advantage likely to 
result. What a man often sees he does not wonder at, even though 
he is ignorant of its cause. 661 (d). If you do (shall have done) wlmt 

you profess, I shall be very grateful to you; if you do not, I shall ex- 
cuse it. Either if you are hard,, say no, if you are not hard, come. 
Luxury, while disgraceful to every age, is foulest to old age: but if there is 
besides want of control over the desires, the evil is twofold* For be it 
that we can attain wisdom, it should not be procured only but enjoyed: be 
it that that is difficult, still there is no limit to the hunt for truth until you 
have found it. 652 (a). You loaded him with every insult whom, if 

you had had a spark of dutiful affection, you oi^ht to have reverenced as a 
father. The whole army might have been annihilated, if the conquerors 
had pursued the fugitives. Neither will you dare to say this, nor will you 
be allowed, if you were to desire it. If he had said this, still no excuse 
should have bieen allowed him. They had come into such a position that 
if the consul had had a foe like the former kings of the Macedonians, a 
great disaster might have been incurred. Philip not doubting that, if there 
had been day enough left, the Athamanes also might have been turned oat 
of their camp, sat down at the foot of the hill. 653 (b). Those very 

farmers who had remained, were going to leave all their farms, if Metellus 
had not written to them from Home. What do you mean to do, if the 
enemy come to the city? If he had not set them free, these men would 
have had to be given up to torture. Such should haTe been the mourning 
for Peleus if he had been dying. Nor was Ihere any doubt that t&e enemy 
would have turned their backs, if this small number had been able to be in 
all places at once. And this thing^ is naturally so wicked and criminal that 
even if there had been no law it should have been carefully avoided. 653. 

No one hardly dances when sober^ unless perchance he is mad. Absurd 
creature ! as if it were necessary, if he does not give her to him, that you 
should marry her: unless you look to it, pray, and court the old man's 
friends. I can form no judgment on the matter, only I persuade myself of 
this that a man such as you has done nothing vnthout good' reason. We 
found out nothing about it by putting questions, but saw by positive 
measurements with a water-glass that the nights were shorter than on the 
mainland. 654 i. Many things urge me to keep aloof from you, 

Quirites, did not my devotion to the state overcome them. I remember 
the tune if I could but have retained the words. 654 3. Why, if you 

were to bid me describe the Giants subdued by Jove*s fire, the task will 
break me down in the attempt. If the world were to be broken up and 
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fiajl on. him, dauntless will he receive the blow of the ruins. 6M 3^ 

The bridge of piles all but furnished a road for the enemy, if it had not 
been for one man. Why, I was slipping still further if I had not checked 
myself. If L. Metellus had not prevented it, the mothers and sisters of 
the wretches were coming. 654 4. We had had a splendid victory if 

Lepidus had not received Antony when stripped, disarmed, a fugitive. A 
tree falling on my head had taken me oif, only that] Faunus with his right 
hand lightened the blow. 665. Wherefore if you love me as much as 

assuredly you do love me, if you are sleeping, awake ; if you are standing, 
step on; if you are stepping on, run; if you are running, fly to me. Live 
and farewell: if you know anything more correct than these rules, candidly 
impart them ; if not, use these with me. Even if others shall be occupying 
the front rank, and the lot shall have placed you among the rearguard, 
still from thence fight with voice, with cheer, with example, with spirit. 
Spare ye however the dignity of Lentulus if he has spared his own reputa- 
tion : spare the youth of Cethegus, imless this be the second time that he has 
made war on his country. Will she find fault, do you find fault; what- 
ever she approves, do you approve: say what she says, deny what she 
denies. Has she smiled, smile on her: if she weep, remember to weep 
also. If she is in the country and says * Come ' — love hates the lazy — if 
wheels shall not be at hand,^ do you hurry to her on foot. 656. Such 

was the end of a man, worthy of record if he had not been bom in a free state. 
We saw blackbirds too being placed (on table), nice things if the host had 
not proceeded to describe their causes and qualities. 657 (a). How I 

could wish you had been at Rome, if perchance you are not there. Your 
virtue has so won us to you» that whilst you are our friend safe and sound 
we fear not, if it is not impious to say so, even the Gods in wrath. I should 
like you however to read the speech, unless as is possible you have read it 
already. 657 (^). For if night does not take away a happy life, why 

should (§ 674) a day like a night take it away? May I be hanged if it were 
(§ ^43 ^) iiot the best course. If I have my brother and you with me, those 
fellows may (§ 668) for all I care be dragged by the feet to execution. 
If you were too lazy to proceed beyond the gates, at least you should have 
bidden (§ 670) my (funeral) cosch go thither more slowly. But if the 
groaning (of which we speak) be quite pitiful, weak, despairing, tearful, I 
should scarcely call (§ 644 b\ one who abandoned himself to it, a man. 
657 {c). If ever you thought me brave in politics, certainly you would have 
admired me that day (i.e. if you had been present). And if this cannot 
be done in our present world without God's assistance, neither would 
Archimedes without God-inspired intellect have succeeded in imitating the 
same movements in a ball. 658. What if I bid him be seized ? You 

would be wiser (to do so). 659. What if I rather remain till noon ? 

fi60- The fact is men spoilt by pride lead their life as if they despised the 
offices you confer : and yet are candidates for them as if they led an upright 
life. But, you say, the son of C. Cornelius is accuser and that ought to 
have as much weight as if his father had been the informer. The army of 
the Samnites, as though there were to be no delay in joining battle, draws 
up its line. Here however we see a great struggle, as though there were no 
fights elsewhere, none dying throughout the city. Just as if it were difficult 
for me to produce by name as many as ever you like. 661. A very 

different tale is told us from what you had written. For both her life is the 
same and her feelings towards you the same as they were. They bade us 
make a larger statue of Jove and place it on high and, contrary to what it 
had been before, turn it to the east. Once upon a time there was an old 
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man just as I am now: he had two daughters, just as mine are now :. these 
were married to two brothers, just as mine are now to you. 662. If 

only that golden bough would but show itself to us on a tree in this 
mighty grove ! And yet oh if there were still any spark of our wonted valour ! 
663. Of Fabianus Sevenis Cassius had said before he was put on his trial 
by him : You are fluent after a sort, handsome after a sort, rich after a 
sort: there is one thing only which you are not after a sort — a flat. The 
nobility tried to keep down M. Porcius then in his canvass as throughout his 
life. The safety of Gnaeus Plancius I am bound to defend no otherwise 
than my own. 665 (a). Naevius, I wish to hear it from your own lips : 

I wish this unprecedented act to be proved by the voice of the man who 
did it Neither do I choose to be put up anywhere in wax with a face 
made worse than it is, nor to l)e honoured in badly composed verses. 
665 (b). Meantime surrender us common persons; you will afterwards 
surrender also those consecrated men, as soon as they have gone out of 
office. However you will keep your health and look after my business, 
and expect me, please the Gods, before midwinter. On hearing you, so it 
was that I felt annoyed that so powerful a mind — ^you will kindly excuse 
my saying it — should have fallen into such absurd sentiments. 666 (a). 

Farewell to my fellow-citizens, may they be unharmed, may they be flourish- 
ing, may they be happy. The envoys in front of the meeting (said). May 
this proposal (which we are going to make) be good happy and prosperous 
for you and the commonwealth : return into your country. Had the Gods 
but consented to my having no father ! And Ceres after the prayer that so 
might she rise on a lofty stalk, smoothed with wine the anxieties of the 
furrowed brow. Phoebus, who hast ever pitied the heavy toils of Troy, 
so far (and no farther) may the fortune of Troy have followed us. May I 
not be saved if I write other than I think. I beseech you, think me 
to be a simple citizen from the midst of the meeting shouting to you in 
reply: with your kind leave permit us to choose out of these proposals 
those which we think to be wholesome for us, and to reject the rest. In the 
opinion of myself and of every one, you have, let me speak without offence 
to these gentlemen, left scarcely any distinction for other orators. 666 (3). 
O that Varro himself would throw himself into the cause 1 O that the 
people of Rome had but one neck ! Almighty Juppiter, would that the 
ships of Cecrops had not the first time touched the shores of Gnosus ! O 
father and king Juppiter, would that weapons may be laid aside and perish 
from rust and that no one may hurt me a lover of peace ! O may all the 
Gods just destroy him (§ 280) who first hit upon the plan of holding a meeting. 

667. What the cause was I will consider presently : meantime I shall hold 
this. However about youi self you will see: of myself I shall declare this. 
Now die: as for me the father of Gods and men must look to it. Wrathful- 
ness itself they used to say was the whetstone of courage : whether rightly 
or not will be for us to look to at another time. You, said Lucretia, will 
have to see what is due to him : myself though I acquit of guilt /do not free 
from punishment. How easy that (art) is, they will settle who strut about 
supporting themselves on the claims of the art as if it were excessively 
difficult, and next to them you yourself will settle. But about this we will 
consider : only let us go out. About the debt you will see with Cispius. 

668. I think we ought to observe in life the rule which is maintained in 
wine-parties among the Greeks: either he must drink, it says, or must go. 
So something should be granted to age : youth may be a little freer : not 
everything should be refused to pleasures: the true and strict rule should not 
always prevail. Let us love our country, obey the senate, look to the 
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interests of the good, neglect immediate profits, work for the glory of 
posterity: let us hope for what we wish, but bear what happens. Use 
that advantage while it is here; when it is gone, do not seek for it. What 
the warloving Cantabrian, Quintus Hirpinus, may be thinking of, waive 
inquiring, nor flurry yourself to provide for the needs of a life which (really) 
needs but few things. Cross not the Ebro : have nothing to do with the 
people of Saguntum : don't move a step (from your footmark) anywhither. 
Excuse nothing: yield not an inch to favour: be not stirred to pity; remain 
firm in your opinion. 669 {a). Enrolled fathers, assist me, wretched 

man that I am, go and meet the wrong, let not the realm of Numidia waste 
away. Keep to yourself by all means that laudatory decree of the Mamer- 
tines. Yield thou not to woes but march more boldly to face them. Why 
art thou afraid of what is safe? Gird thyself and push aside all delay. 
Stop weeping and let me know what is the matter whatever it be : don't 
keep it secret, don't shrink, trust, I say, to me. Off with you ! Farewell. 
Good bye. 669 (b). When you have most carefully thought for your 

health, then, dear Tiro, think of sailing. If perchance the heavy burden of 
my paper chafe you, throw it away rather than wildly dash the panniers 
against the place whither you have to carry it. Be the first to dig the 
ground, the first to carry off and bum the loppings, and the first to bring 
the stakes under cover : the last to reap. By means of this nourish thou the 
rich olive dear to Peace. God bless ^(7« for your courage and care. You, 
Titius, shall be my heir and shall decide (whether to accept or not) within a 
hundred days of your having notice and not being disabled. If you shall 
not so decide, you shall be disinherited.. When the north wind is blowing 
plough not, plant not crops, cast not seed. 670. Was I not to pay 

him the money? You should not have paid it him nor have bought any- 
thing of him, nor sold to him, nor have given him the means of going to 
the bad. You sent a citizen of Rome to the cross. You should have 
reserved the man, kept him shut up, until Raecius could come from Pan- 
hormus; had he then recognised the man, you should have remitted some- 
thing of the extreme penalty; had he been ignorant of him, then, &c. 
What ought you to have done? If you did as most others do, you should 
not have bought com, but have taken the amount in money. 671. 

You'll drink some hellebore, I'll take care, for some twenty da)rs. I'll 
secure, he'll thereby lose both wine and labour. 672. Away, bear 

this public message to the Fathers that they fortify the city of Rome. 
Jugurtha exhorts the townsmen to defend their walls. We had told you, 
Procillus, yester-eve to dine with me to-day. He must have done everything 
which has been enjoined on him and notified to him before he put in any 
request. To such a life as this, crowned with so many full delights, fortune 
herself must yield. Why you may even use Greek words when you choose, 
if Latin words fall short. How much I should have preferred he had given 
them up to me in chains. I do not wish the old man to see me at this crisis. 
Don't fancy that anything ever excited men's wonder more. 673. 

I'm determined, I will work the old ground and be my own master. 
Prythee permit it quietly. I think I shall succeed in getting him to put off the 
marriage for some days at least (lit. put forward some days for the marriage) ; 
meanwhile something will be done I hope. No doubt {ironical)^ either 
those are frightened by the fear of death or these by (the fear of) the 
sanctity (of the place). 674 (a). What is she to do? fight? a woman 

will be beaten in fight: cry out? but he had in his hand a sword to forbid 
that. Seeing this what was I to do, judges? was I, a private person, to 
contend in arms against a tribune of the commons? Perchance some one 
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may be found to say, You should have resisted, should have fought against 
him, should have met death in arms. Are you to tell me (§ 478) that you 
have been with the army all these years, not put foot in the forum ; absent 
all this time, and then come here after this long interval and dispute for a 
post of honour with those who have lived in the forum t Was then he, when 
beaten in song, not to give me the goat (he wagered)? 674 (^). It 

was not at all clear to Brutus or the tribunes of the soldiers what to do or 
what plan of battle to adopt. We have nowhere to make a stand except 
Sextus Pompeius. At once the plan was discussed how by acting on the 
offensive to turn the enemy from Italy. What to do about the boys, I 
do not see. 674 (f). Have you got the man, pray? (Why should I not 

have him? i.e.) Of course I have got him. On Maximus having recovered 
Tarcntum, Salinator asked him to remember that it was by his services that 
he had recovered Tarentum- Why should I not (i. e. Of course I) remem- 
ber it? says he : for I never should have recovered it if you had not lost it. 

675 («). But why do I mention things which when they were in doing used 
to be praised to the skies? Yet what do you advise me? Do I fly to him or 
do I stop? For my part I am both fast in the midst of my books and I do 
not wish to receive him here. 67* (^). Are we then actually waiting till 
beasts speak, and are we not contented with the concurrent authority of 
men? But am I actually loitering instead of escorting her to Thais? Shall 
Verres have at his own house a candelabrum of Jove's? Pretty well that! 
gone off, and cares not a lock of wool for what I said. Actually smiling? 
Did it seem then to you such a fine joke to laugh at us, you villain? 

676 (f). What shall we have to eat afterwards? Will you be silent? Am 
I to be accountable to you? I believe, my father will not believe it. Will 
you not be silent, you fool? He'll believe it, l*m sure. Why, if we have the 
vigour of youth, do we not mount our horses and inspect with our own eyes the 
dispositions of our wives? Why, look at the matter thus, judges. In truth I 
now neither exhort you nor ask you to return home : why, I myself desire to 
fly from hence. 676 (a). If we do not gain your approval of these views, 
assume that they are false, at any rate they are not of a nature to excite 
odium. Be it that there is no strength in old age : from old age strength is 
not expected. A bad citizen, a wicked consul, a factious fellow was 
Gnaeus Carbo: (Let him have been so to others, i.e.) Be it that he was so 
in the opinion of others (§ 477) ; when did you begin to be of that opinion? 
There never was such a man, you will say. Be it so (lit. Let no one have 
been so), I am discussing what I desire, not what I have seen. But the 
fortune of fight had been doubtful. Grant that it had: whom did I, 
doomed to death, fear? I would have borne torches into his camp. 
676 {j}). You do nothing, pain: however troublesome you are, I shall never 
admit you to be an evil. Let them be as humorous, witty and eloquent as 
they will, the power shown in the forum is one thing and that at the dinner- 
table is another. Gains Gracchus however told many people that when he 
was a candidate for the quaestorship his brother Tiberius seemed to say to 
him in his sleep, let him hesitate as much as he chose, he would have to 
die by the same death by which he had himself died. 676 (<:). Old 
men retain their abilities, if only they retain their zeal and industry. I 
now refer to you whom I am to follow : only let no one give me that very 
ignorant and absurd answer, * Anybody, provided it be somebody. * 677 (a). 
That course of yours is right, but this is expedient. Suppose that you 
have rightly waged war: ought you therefore to have had to deal with 
women? 677 (^). You will reply that the Stoics call the same things 
preferable which your friends call good. True they do call them so. but 
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they deny that a happy life is filled with them. He thinks that it is 
one thing to have joy, another thing to be free from pain. Yes, and makes 
a great mistake. 677 (r). We may attack them as much as you please, 

I am afraid they are the only philosophers. 677 (af). He was among 

them in royal rank, although he had not the name. Although one of 
the two has perished he who remains to me shall stand both for himself and 
for Remus. Nor was there wanting one to recommend a deed however 
bold. Expect to hear of any deed you please (i.e. quod f acinus expectare 
commodum £st vobis), as bad as you please, still I shall surpass the ex- 
pectation of all. 677 {e). Whom indeed I shall at once compel to 
confess — only do ye stand aside. 679. I sent one in a friendly way, 
and he told this to Antony, Nature has given man reason, whereby 
the appetites of the soul are ruled. Aelius used to write speeches, which 
others Bsed to deliver. That only is good by which the soul will be 
made better. From each man's loss, pain, inconvenience, ruin, wrong, the 
praetor drew up public formulae, on which model a private suit is 
arranged. They bid up as high as they thought they could do the business 
for ; Aeschrio bid above them. 680. I have one to avoid : I have none 
to follow. I sent in a friendly way one to say this to Antony. Nature 
has given man reason whereby to rule the appetites of the soul. Aelius 
used to write speeches for others to say. Give him back tit for tat so as to 
sting him,. Most persons think the matter one fit for inquiry and the men 
worth arguing witn. In this respect you were sharp-sighted, in laying 
down beforehand a limit above which I was not to purchase. 682 («). 
We must eat to live ; not live to eat. Both times I so bore myself as not to 
be a disgrace to you, or to your kingdom or to the race of the Macedonians. 
It is useful for there to be a number of accusers in a state, that boldness may 
be kept in check by fear : but it is only useful provided we are not simply 
made sport for the accusers. Only see that at the present time there be 
nothing which can get in his way. I will endeavour to prevent your having 
formed these hopes of me in vain. It had been written to him to prepare 
everything against the games and to take care that his haste should not 
prove fruitless to himself. • Trunks are covered over with skin or bark that 
they may be safer from frosts and heats. Caesar saw that it was due to 
Afranius that a pitched battle was not fought. I shall not object to all the 
world reading my writings. I will not add a word to prevent you dying 
like a man. The soldiers scarcely restrained their feelings enough to 
prevent their making a rush on them at once. 682 (3). Verres begs 
and prays Dolabella to go 'to Nero. The senate decreed that L. Opimius 
should see that the state received no damage. The Fathers maintained 
their ground that no motion should be made to the people : the commons 
were successful in electing the same men tribunes for the fifth time. It is 
the first principle of justice that no one should hurt anyone unless wrongly 
provoked. The next thing is for me to show that the world is ruled by the 
providence of the Gods. 683 i. There is the greatest possible 
difference with them in habits and pursuits. The bare names of places will 
be given, and with as much brevity as can be. Jugurtha arms the greatest 
number of troops that he can. Craftily (§ 452) conceal your words under 
characters as ambiguous as possible. He held the place as long as he 
could bear the toil. Having brought back from thence a booty exceeding 
the fame of the war, he held some sports. This was as pleasing as any- 
thing ever was to the senate. 683 2. They kept doing this for a great 
part of the summer so much the more easily because our ships were being 
iept back by storms. The more completely master of his art and more 
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able a man is, so much more irritation and pain does teaching cause him. 
In proportion to my want of ability I have had to rely upon carefulness. 
Nor now indeed do I feel the want of a young man*s strength, any more than 
when a young man I used to feel the want of that of a bull or an elephant. 
I wish Antony to be worse off than he is (worse to be to A. than there is). 
684. We have accepted Caesar's terms, but on condition that he withdraws 
his garrisons from the places he has seized. And he so puts his inventions, 
so mixes up true with false, as to secure the middle according with the 
beginning and the end with the middle. To the people of Lanuvium the 
citizenship (of Rome) was given and their own sacred rites restored with 
the proviso that the temple and grove of the saviour Juno should be 
common to the burghers of Lanuvium and the people of Rome. 685 (a). 
The want of harmony is enormous between the Median scymetar and wine 
and lights. He was going in with strangely bitter feelings, so that I had to 
scold him. O Phaedria, my superiority in wisdom over my master is 
incredible. 686 {p). Strange how much not merely the occupation 

but even the thought of that place delights me. He was interrupted by 
frequent cries from the soldiers of Ventidius, for of his own he has very 
few. It was not easy to remember all the objections made, for most of 
them were utterly trivial. 686. My boy, I fear you will not be long- 

lived, and some of your greater friends will kill you with cold (receptions). 
They kept saying that they were afraid as to the possibility of bringing 
lip the supplies of com properly, I fear lest if we delay like this it will be 
for Hannibal and the Phoenicians that our ancestors have so often saved 
Rome. I fear I shall not get it. Many things of that kind are said in 
declamations (lit. in the schools), but perhaps it is not necessary for us to 
believe them all. It would be (§ 643) your line, if anyone's, to count 
nothing but virtue among goods. Perhaps, said he, it would rather be your 
line. 687 (a). Haven't I nicely forgotten that 1 told you ? He remem- 

bers his freedom pretty well, eh ? 687 (^). Just look at this, how he 
wheedles ; no one when he (has- begun) does begin is more coaxing. 
O look there, how the rascal has twisted his face. 688. In weak 

health, one scarcely avoids cold even indoors, much more difhcult is it to 
guard against the inclemency of the weather when on the sea. This 
complaint was that the consuls were both war-loving men who even in 
profound peace would be able to stir up a war, much less would they let 
the state have breathing-time in war. The fact is, prosperity wears the 
temper of wise men, much less could such men with depraved habits make a 
moderate use of victory. 689. Lepidus never approved of the plan of 

leaving Italy : Tullus still less. These things then the wise man will 
not undertake in the interest of the state, nor will the state wish them to be 
undertaken in her interest. Time however not only does not lighten this 
grief but actually increases it. The oracles of Apollo never met with 
credence even from any ordinary person, much less from a skilled inquirer. 
The condition of things in the whole of this crisis was more than anyone 
could bewail as it deserved, still less can anyone find words to describe it. 
690. Not to be longer, farewell. Since with you respect is paid to 
courage, that you may owe to your (may have got by) kindness what you 
have ^iled to get by threats, (I tell you) three hundred of us leaders of the 
youth of Rome have sworn to one another to attack you in this way. 
It showed great recklessness, not to say audacity (§ 517), to touch any of 
those things. 691. It is incredible and portentous how he managed to 
squander such a quantity of things in so lew — ^not months but days [tam 
multa qttam paucis^ &c., as many things as the days were few). There has 
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been in that city nothing — I don't say done, but even devised, against this 
state. 692 (a). Wait, pray, till I can see Atticus. He waited at 

anchor till the ninth hour to allow of the remaining ships meeting there. 
He suffered much in war till he could found a city and bring in his Gods to 
Latium (i.e. to help, &c. Latium, §475). The battle of Actium is rehearsed 
by the lads after the manner of enemies under your leadership, until swift 
victory can crown one or other with her (palm) branch. Epaminondas 
used to practise greatly running and wrestling, until he could manage while 
standing to grip his adversary and struggle with him. 692 {b). Without 

any further delay the king sent 4000 armed men to Scotussa while the 
panic was fresh. 693. I was in fear until we came to challenging 

the jurymen. Milo was in the senate on that day until the senate was 
dismissed. I shall be anxious about what you are doing {or how you are 
faring) till I know what you have done (how you have fared). 694. 

The elephants were not at all alarmed as long as they were being driven on 
what appeared like a continuous bridge : the first fright began when the 
raft being loosed from the rest, they were borne quickly into the open 
river. There pushing one another, as those on the outside drew back from 
the water, they began to shew some panic, until as they looked at the water 
all round them fear itself (brought quiet, i.e.) made them quiet. 696. 

In fact all the time I was with you you did not see my soul. This I did 
as long as I was permitted: I ceased doing so as long as I was not 
permitted. Just, as there is said to be hope for a sick man as long as 
there is breath, so I as long as Pompeius was in Italy, did not cease to 
hope. So long as I was pleasing to you, I throve, more blessed than the 
king of the Persians. So long as you were more in love with no other 
woman, I throve more renowned than the Ilia of Rome. As long as there 
shall be anyone to dare to defend you, you shall live. 696. So long 

as (i.e. If only) things remain, let them invent words at their own choice. 
That expression is cruel and detestable, * Let them hate (so long as they 
fear, i.e.) if they do but fear.' You may be sure it was written in the time of 
Sulla. * Let them hate' — what? So long as they obey? No. So long as 
they approve ? No. What then ? So long as they fear. On these terms I 
should not have been willing even to be loved. Be whatever you like, if 
only you don't recite. Many neglect everything that is right and honourable 
if only they can get power. Imitate, enrolled fathers, the inconsiderate 
mob, if only I am not required to imitate the tribunes. 697 {c). 

Whilst his friends are coming, he walked about alone, his son standing at 
a distance, he himself turning in his mind many things. Without any 
evident causes died two Caesars while putting on shoes in the morning; 
Q. Aemilius Lepidus while just stepping out, having knocked his toe against 
the threshold of his chamber; Gaius Aufustius after leaving his house, as 
he was going to the senate, having struck- his foot (against something) in 
the Assembly-place ; Gnaeus Baebius Tamphilus, when he had asked the 
time from his (boy, i.e.) slave; L. Tuccius a physician whilst taking a 
draught of honey-wine ; Appius Saufeius when on his return from the bath 
he had drunk some honey- wine, and was sucking an -egg ; &c. Whilst these 
things were doing at Veii, meantime the citadel of Rome and the Capitol 
was in great danger. 697 {d). We have fallen into these disasters while 
preferring to be feared than to be loved and esteemed. Thus the lady while 
seeking to retain a few slaves ruined all her fortunes. I have however 
gone on too freely into deeper water in my annoyance and weariness 
of the ways of my country. 698. The Roman sticking to his rear 

burst in as it were in one body before the doors of the gates could be 

L. G. 26 
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shut against hinu He of course before he can come into Pontus will 
send a despatch to Gnaeus Pompeius. But you will not gird with walls 
the city given you, before cruel hunger force you to consume with your jaws 
the gnawed tables. He did not cease to send to his brother and friends 
until he could confirm peace with them. A few days (§ 496) before 
Syracuse was taken, Otacilius crossed into Africa. 699 (a). Love strikes 
us, before in safety we see our enemy. All this property, he who had 
made the will, had some time before his death delivered to the use and 
possession of Heraclius. Nor did they stop in their flight till they came to 
the river Rhine about five thousand paces from that place. I shall not 
tire of it before I have learnt their two-edged ways and methods of dis- 
puting both for and against everyone. We use our limbs before we have 
learnt for what purpose we have them. 699 {b). But upon my honour 

(§417) I shall much sooner sacrifice my own safety for you than surrender 
Gnaeus Plancius' safety to your attack. 700. Zeno of Elea endured 

everything rather than inform against those who conspired with him to 
overthrow the despotism. Anyone shall tear out my eyes sooner than 
scorn you and despoil you of a rotten nut. Many of the common people in 
despair, rather than be tortured with still drawing breath, covered up their 
heads and threw themselves into the Tiber. 701. Pompeius adds that 

he will be slain by Clodius before I shall be hurt. I am grieved that you, 
a man endowed with almost imique wisdom, are not rather delighted with 
your own advantages than troubled with others' woes. Did not I declare 
to you that I would endure anything whatever rather than go out of Italy 
to a civil war? They determine rather to adopt that plan than undergo 
terms either of surrender or of peace. 704. I am a man who never did 

anything for my own sake rather than for that of my fellow-citizens. The 
Campanians had committed in their revolt too g^eat crimes to admit of 
pardon (§ 569). This is the only contention which has remained till now. 
You are the only man. Gains Caesar, whose victory was marked by the 
death of no one who did not bear arms. O fortunate youth to have found 
a herald of your valour in Homer. The time will assuredly come for you 
to regret the lofty spirit of the bravest of men. The life of Romulus fell in 
an age when Greece was already full of poets and musicians. 705. 
Spurius Thorius had considerable power in tne popular style of oratory— 
I mean the man who by a bad and useless law relieved the public land from 
tax. Epicurus was not sufficiently educated in those arts which give their 
possessors the title of * accomplished. * Choose which of the two is convenient 
to you. Virtue is most of all things fixed with the deepest roots ; it can 
never be shaken by any force'. Ah ! wretched that I am ! I looked at your 
feelings with the eyes of my own. Fortunate was his end : he saw not the 
things actually happening which he foresaw would happen. The long 
period when I shall not exist moves me more than this short time. You 
have had ample opportunity of seeing my views ever since the time when 
you came to meet me at my house at Cumae. 706. There are those 

who think that death is the departure of the soul from the body. There is 
a limit to the indulgence which may be given to friendship. There was 
formerly a time when the Gauls surpassed the Germans in valour. How 
many then are there who obey dreams, or even understand them or remem- 
ber them? Nor can anyone be king of the Persians who has not previously 
mastered the Magians' course of instniction. I say that there was not 
throughout Sicily a single silver vessel which Verres did not hunt up, inspect, 
and take from it anything that pleased him. There was not one of all 
the soldiers in the fort who was not wounded. 707. Many are those 
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who take away from one to give to another. There is one man to whom a 
crow gave the possession of a surname. It is many years since M. Fadius 
is in my treasures and loved by me for his thorough culture. But crises 
often occur when what seems especially worthy of a just man changes and 
becomes the contrary. The time is past when it could be said : Why, you 
are a patrician and sprung from the liberators of your country : now the 
consulship is the reward not of race as formerly but of valour. Is any- 
thing good which does not make him who possesses it better ? I do not 
consider him a free man who does not occasionally do nothing. 708. 

Why that unnamed gentleman who is wont to be mentioned in disputations 
used to see' things 200 miles off. L. Pinarius was a sharp man, who 
trusted more to precluding the possibility of being deceived than to the 
honour of the Sicilians. True, we often look for a Latin word parallel and 
equivalent to a Greek word: here there was no reason for looking. In 
explaining names you Stoics toil to a piteous extent. 709. He must 

needs fear many whom many fear. A man whom you could not have over- 
reached if you brought the case before an arbitrator, to whom judgment on 
such a question did not properly belong, him will you condemn by means 
of a judge who has no right as arbitrator on such a matter. I do not even 
know by what name I should address you. Citizens ? you who have 
revolted from your country. Or soldiers? you who have thrown off respect 
for your general and the auspices, and have broken the obligation of your 
oath. 710. Of all orators, so far at least as I know them, I consider 
Q. Sertorius the most acute. There is not a slave, if only he is in a 
tolerable condition as a slave, who does not shudder at the boldness of the 
citizens. Epicurus alone, so far as I know, dared to profess himself a wise 
man. I beg then of you to oblige him in all things, so far as you can do 
so without trouble to yourself. 1 should be glad of your coming as soon as 
possible consistently with your convenience. 711 {a). Who however 

of our orators of the present day reads Cato? Who that has ever cared to 
know these things moderately is ignorant that there are three kinds of 
Greeks ? The censors used to examine the case of those who were dis- 
charged from serving in the army, and anyone whose discharge seemed 
at present not legitimate, they compelled to take an oath (§ 467) as 
follows: "According to the purpose of your mind you will according to the 
decree of Gains Claudius and Titus Sempronius the censors return into the 
province of Macedonia, so far as you shall be able honestly to do so." You 
have, so far as in you lay, ruined both yourself and the unhappy woman. 
711 {b). But however that is, this complaint of yours is of no avail. What- 
ever it is, I fear the Danai even when bringing gifts. I count as ours the 
forces of Deiotarus, however great they are. Whatever is the matter, 
wherever he is, whatever he does, Egnatius has a smile. This may no doubt 
be false, it may be true, but whichever it is^ it is not surprising. In what- 
ever way posterity will take those deeds, love of country will conquer. The 
Romans, although they were weary with marching and battle, still advance 
in order and on the alert to meet Metellus. 712 (a). You are not the 

man, Catilina, for shame ever to have recalled you from foul acts. The rest 
they drove in such a panic of fear that they did not desist from flight before 
they had come in sight of our column. He made this speech with so firm a 
voice and look as to seem not to be retiring from life, but from one house 
to another. The Sicilians are never in such a bad way that they cannot 
say something witty and apt. I never had anyone to whom to give a 
letter for you but what I gave it. The Treviri did not stop any time during 
the whole winter sending envoys across the Rhine. 712 \b). So far are we 
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firom admiring oar own productions that we are actually so hard to please and 
whimsical as not to be satisfied with Demosthenes himself. It is the habit 
of men to dislike the same man's excelling in several things. It often 
happens that debtors do not meet their obligations punctually. Not even a 
God can make one who has lived not to have livoi, or one who has held 
office not to have held office, or twice ten not to be twenty. Appius 
Claudius besides being old was also blind. When Varus stopped behind 
and asked who he was and what he wanted, Fabius strikes his uncovered 
shoulder with his sword and all but killed Varus. I cannot help sending 
you a letter every day in order that I may get one from you. 713. It 

happened very inconveniently that you nowhere caught sight of him. You 
are checked neither by the period of the censorship having expired, nor 
by your colleague having resigned his office, nor by statute nor by shame. 
It was much against Eumenes while living among the Macedonians that he 
was of a foreign state. I omit the fact Siat she selected that as a home 
and settlement for herself^ Licinius acted very politely in coming to me 
in the evening after the senate was dismissed. In addition to the fear 
inspired by the war with the Latins had come the fact that it was tolerably 
dear that thirty tribes had already leagued themselves together. In this 
one respect above all others we excel wild beasts, that we have speech to 
express our feelings. 714 (^). His ability I praise without being much 

afraid of it, and approve while thinking that I can be more easily pleased 
than beguiled by him. Not very long ago it received the steady spondees 
into its ancestral right, obliging and contented, but not to the extent of 
vdthdrawing in its love of companionship from the second or the fourth place. 
"Who is there who would be willing to live in abundance of everything 
without either loving anyone or being himself loved by any ? 714 (^. 

Even supposing that you were more worthy than Plancius, itself a point 
which I shall presently discuss with you without detracting from your worth, 
it is not your competitor but the people that is to blame (for your not 
being elected). How very few skilled lawyers there are, even if you count 
those who claim to be. Even if I do not compare your life with his (for it 
does not admit of comparison) I will compare this one point in which you 
make yourself out to be superior. Granted that I have gone wrong in 
these matters, still by mentioning a different opinion as well, I have avoided 
deceiving my readers. However, supposing this not to be so, still I pro- 
pose to mjTself a splendid spectacle, provided only I may enjoy it with 
you in the seat next me. For even if Plato had brought no reason (see 
what weight I assign the man), he would have subdued me by his mere 
authority. 714 (e\. That this fellow should carry off firom me all this 

money and laugh in my face? It were better to die. I interrupt you? 
I should not have wished that either. And yet what am I saying ? Can it 
be that an3rthing should break you? that you should ever correct yourself? 
that you should think at all of flight ? Would that the Gods would give 
you the disposition to it. (To think) that you should have laughed un- 
punished at the revealing of the Cotjrttian mjrsteries. 715 (a). The 
consul, having laid this news before the senate exactly as it had reached 
him, consulted them on the religious point. As you shall have sown, so 
will vou reap. They interpreted that, each according to his own temper. 
716 (j). These men however are, compeared with the age of the i)eople of 
Rome, old men : but, as the generations of Athenians are reckoned, onght 
to be considered young men. But upon my word, as the case now stands, 
although it was shaken by yesterday's conversation, it seems to me per- 
fectly true. Sthenius had got, so far as the means of a man of Thermae 
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went, a very fair quantity of well-made silver. 715 {c). But although, 

my dear Plancus, you may have made a mistake, for who can avoid that? still 
who does not see that deceived you could not have been ? The people of 
Saguntum, although they had rest from fighting, yet had never ceased 
working either by night or day. 715 (d). Grant that Ennius is, as he 

no doubt is, more perfect. The enemy required frightening more than 
deceiving, as frightened in fact they were. 715 {e). Led on by the 

authority of the V^ndti the neighbouring tribes — Gauls always form 
sudden and hasty plans — retain Trebius on the same ground. Chrysippus, 
always careful in historical investigation, collects many other usages, 
715 (/). My life upon it, I incur the utmost expense. 718. I seem- to 

myself to have sinned in leaving you. How blind I was not to have seen 
this before. We ourselves, although at first as stem as Lycurgus, become 
milder every day. The stranger touched by religious scruple, desiring as 
he did to have everything done duly, at once went down to the Tiber. 
They make their way back to the camp now full of panic and confusion, 
women and boys and other non-combatants being mixed up there. The 
brightness of the Sun is more brilliant than that of any fire, shining as it 
does so far and wide in an immeasurable universe. You the quaestor did 
not obey the tribune of the commons, and that too though your colleague 
obeyed. Jin9-(tf^. You are tormented days and nights through, for 

what you have is not enough, and you fear lest even that should not last 
long. O trusty right hand of Antonius, with which he cut down numbers 
of citizens. I feel very grateful to old age: it has increased my eagerness 
for discourse, and removed my eagerness for drink and food. Jugurtha on 
the other hand on receiving the unexpected news (for he had a fixed 
conviction that everything at Rome was purchaseable), sends ambassadors 
lo the senate. 719 (^). If you had left the business to me, such is my 

love to you, I would have settled it. They rise to consider their judgment, 
when Oppianicus, as was allowed at that time, declared that he wished the 
votes to be given openly. 720. When they caught sight of a debtor 

being led into court, they used to rush together from all parts. Nor did 
he accept the succession to anyone's property, except when he had deserved 
it by friendship. When the envoy had said this, he used to hurl a spear 
into their territory. Philopoemen whenever he travelled anywhere and 
came to a difficult pass used to consider on all sides the character of the 
place, and then if travelling by himself, discuss in his own mind ; if with 
companions, question them, what plan should be adopted supposing an 
enemy made its appearance there. He used to take food even before 
dinner, at whatever place and time his appetite demanded it. In whatever 
direction he took himself he drew with him no doubtful victory. As often 
as he took counsel oiv such a matter, he used to resort to a high part of 
the house and with the knowledge of one freedman only. Nor was the 
Roman consul negligent in trying the cities if any chance shewed itself 
in any quarter. 721. When I (have) come to my villa, this is just 

what I like, to do nothing and be quite idle. When a father of a family of 
higher rank dies (has died) his relations meet. Wherever you turn your 
eyes your own wrong deeds, like furies, meet you. When idleness has 
caused strength, time, ability to dwindle away, men throw blame on natural 
weakness. Anyone, whoever he was, who had at the time of my disaster 
a share in Clodius' crime, wherever he came, whatever trial he had to 
stand, was condemned. He generally kept the soldiers in fixed quarters, 
except when effluvia or want- of fodder forced him to change the place. 
For my part whenever X was praised by our friend Cato I readily put up 
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even with censure from others. If they proved unable to keep the enemy 
from pursuing) they used by a flank march to attack them in the rear as 
they were scattered. As each man's lot fell he briskly caught up his arms 
in haste. Nor will this lad whenever he sees me (§ 609, i) sigh and say that 
he sees the ruin of his father. 722. On his approaching the gate a fire 

as agreed was raised by Hannibal : as the well-known voice of Philomenus 
and the signal now familiar roused the guard, the small gate is opened. As 
Phocion was being led to death, Ephiletus met him. On his saying with 
tears, *\Vhat an unworthy fate is yours, Phocion,* he replied: *But not an 
unexpected one.' At noon when Caesar had despatched three legions to 
forage, of a sudden the enemy from all sides flew up to the foragers. As I 
was at Athens, I used to attend Zeno's lectures frequently. As the night 
was far advanced and I had stayed in the country-house of P. Valerius, and 
the day after stayed with him waiting for a wind, a great number of the 
burghers of Rh^ium came to me. 723. Pompeius when he saw his 

cavalry routed, retired from the battle. When this opinion was scornfully 
rejected and, on the .same messenger returning, he was consulted again, he 
recommended that they should all to a man be put to death. Another hope 
succeeded, after this had turned out unfounded. After that victory was 
established and we withdrew from arms, though (§ 732) men were being 
proscribed, Koscius used to be frequently at Rome. As soon as his sister 
J uturna saw talk of this kind to grow, she flings herself into the midst of 
the ranks. 724. LoUius is dragged up by the slaves of Venus just 

when Apronius had returned from the palaestra and had thrown himself 
on the dinner-couch. He entered the city — with what a suite or rather 
with what an army ! on the right and on the left, amid the groans of the 
people of Rome, threatening the owners, marking the houses, openly pro- 
mising his followers that he would divide the city among them. Day by 
day he used to make invidious chaises against my power, saying that the 
senate decreed not what it thought right but what I chose. 726. 

When you will be reading this, we slmll have consuls (i.e. the consuls 
will have been elected). Whilst this was doing at Rome, Antiochus at 
Chalcis was working on the minds of the townships. As soon as ever I 
came to Rome, I thought nothing should take precedence of my (congra- 
tulating you in your absence, i.e.) writing to congratulate you on my re- 
turn. It remains that you should tell me everything before you set out, 
and when you have set out take care and let me know it. As to the name 
of despot I can answer this that whatever I am, I am the same I was 
when you yourself made an alliance with me. When the consul got to 
Placentia, Hannibal had already moved out of his fixed camp. We our- 
selves (were of that class, i. e.) acted in that way, when the circumstances 
of our canvass required it. What groves or what mountain forests held 
you, Naid girls, when Gallus was being ruined by an unworthy love. At 
the time when in Asia very many had lost large properties, we know at 
Rome credit had collapsed from the difliculties in the way of payment. 
When I got there, the praetor was resting: the brothers from Cibyra 
were walking about. 726. I have often heard my father-in-lavr say 

that his father-in-law Laelius was wont almost always to go into the country 
with Scipio. We have seen with our own eyes troops of young men at Hace- 
daemon struggling with incredible determination and rather losing their 
life than admit themselves conquered. 727. It was, when I despatched 

this letter, just thirty days during which I had had none from you. It is not 
quite I JO years since a law giving a right of action for moneys extorted 
was brought forward by Lucius Piso, there having been none before (§ 722). 
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728. This being the case, Catilina, proceed whither you have begun. But 
since there are Gods, if there are Gods as unquestionably there are, it must 
be that they are living. Dionysius, not daring to stand on the common 
hustings, used to address the people from a lofty tower. 729. May all 

the Gods grant you all your wishes, since you honour me with such great 
honour, and since you take me out of prison. Since the Gods love you, I 
am pleased. I congratulate you, since you have so much weight with 
Dolabella. What are masters to do when thieves are so daring? What 
will the vjrise man do, when the fool is pleased with a present? 730. 

Your (son) Cicero came to us to dinner, since Pomponia was dining out. 
What will hair do, when things like that give way before iron? What is a 
guard to do when there are so many theatres in the city and when she goes 
whither her companions are forbidden to go? 731. Who in accusing 

this man accuse Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius. But as to you, Catilina, 
when they are quiet, they approve; when they suffer, they decree; when 
they are silent, they shout. I allow you to pass over those things which by 
your silence you allow to be nothing. Epicurus drew religion out of 
men's minds by the roots, when in treating of the immortal Gods he took 
from them help and favour. 732. The river Drance, though it carries 

a great force of water, is yet not navigable. Notwithstanding that you are 
really Pylades, will you say that you are Orestes, in order to die for your 
friend ? Cicero himself, though in very delicate health, did not leave him- 
self even night-time for rest. Now that I perceive his mind to be averse 
from me, why should I bring him back? At this very time, though all the 
gymnasia are occupied by philosophers, still their hearers prefer to hear 
a quoit than a philosopher. 733. What then am I to do? Not go? 

Not now even, when I am actually sent for? Alas I they go so far as to say 
I am mad, when they are mad themselves. 734. How then do you 

bring this charge against Sestius, when at the same time you praise Milo? 
He pretends that he is trusting to their protection, while in the meantime he 
has been (for) long planning some other scheme. Fadius he dragged off, 
half buried him in the school and burnt him alive, whilst he all the time 
having dined, with bare feet, loosened robe, and hands behind his back, 
walked up and down, and answered the poor wretch who pleaded his rights 
as a Quirite : * Now off with you, throw yourself on the honour of the 
people.* Thucydides was never counted an orator; nor indeed if he had 
not written history would his name have been prominent, and that too 
though he had held office and was a noble. 735. The soldiers, when they 
broke into the house, went iir different directions to look for the king (§ 539), 
filling everything with noise and disturbance, when in the meantime Hi- 
empsal is discovered, concealing himself in the cottage of a slave woman. 
The camp was pitched with little care on the enemy's territory, when of a 
sudden the legions of the Samnites came up. Hannibal was coming up to 
the walls, when suddenly the gate was thrown open and the Romans make 
a sally upon him just as he w;as apprehending nothing of the kind. And 
now they were preparing to do this by night, when the matrons suddenly 
advanced into the public place. 736. Sisenna's history, easily as it 

surpasses all before, still shows how far removed it is from perfection. 
Singularly as I have loved you from your boyhood, yet for this deed of 
yours or, shall I say, judgment of the Roman people on you, I love you 
still more ardently. 737. Whilst I desire to acquire an actual know- 

ledge of the law of augury, I am upon my word incredibly delighted with 
your devotion and benefits to me. Whilst I have always greatly loved 
you, the singular affection of your brothers does not allow me to omit any 
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act of duty towards you. 739. Paetus made a present to me of (as a 

matter of fact) all the books which his brother had left. Verres sends to 
ask for (what in fact was) the most beautiful plate which he had seen at 
his house. He said that he would not take judges by lot in accordance 
with Rupilius* law: he appointed five judges — just those which it suited 
him to give. 740 i. Paetus made a present to me of all such books 

as his brother had left. He offers great rewards to such as should slay 
the king. In the meantime Caesar daily demanded from the Haedui the 
com which (as Caesar described it) they had officially offered. 740 2. 

Panaetius praises Africanus for having been abstemious. Are you then 
not satisfied that I brought the army across in safety? that at the first 
onset as I came, I routed the enemy's fleet? that twice in two days I 
conquered in cavalry engagements? Caesar mentioned the favours he 
himself and the senate had bestowed on him, that he had received the 
title of king and that of friend from the senate, and that handsome 
presents had been sent him. The Romans were less stirred by those 
disasters because they saw that the consuls in the critical part of the war 
were up to that time managing successfully. Boxers groan when wielding 
the gloves, not that they are in pain or having any sinking in their courage, 
but because by the utterance of a cry the whole body is put on the stretch 
and the blow comes with greater force. To me those acts seem more 
praiseworthy which are done without vaunting, and away from the eyes of 
the people ; not that the people should be avoided, for all good deeds wish 
to be placed in the light, but yet to virtue there is no theatre greater than 
conscience. My chief efforts in each instance are not to help my case, but 
to avoid hurting it, not but what both deserve one's exertions, but still it 
is more disgraceful for an orator to be thought to have injured his case 
than not to have helped it. 741. Nor in truth can I understand 

why you are angry with me. If it is because I defend the man whom 
you attack, why am I not wroth with you, because you attack the man 
whom I defend? So it happens that they are present because their duty 
leads them, they are silent because they shun risk. They are indignant 
because you breathe, because you speak, because you have men's shapes. 
The villas at Tusculum and Pompeii greatly please me,, only that they have 
involved me in debt. You, Quirites, seeing that it is now night, depart to 
your houses. Since then virtue is a disposition of the mind, making those 
people, who have it, praiseworthy, from it proceed right acts of wilL The 
^eatest service is done by those who are distinguished in warfare, since it 
IS by their wisdom and at their risk that we are enabled to enjoy our privi- 
leges both as a state and as individuals. Since neither the authority of the 
senate nor my age has any weight with you, I appeal to the tribunes of the 
commons. Why should I not continually plead with you by means of verses 
from Homer, since you do not permit me to plead with you by means of 
your own? On which account I am Uie more harassed, not because I am 
in debt, as is true, to many, but because the claims of some who have 
deserved well of me often clash with one another. 742. For having by 

Hannibal's permission gone out of the camp, he returned soon after on the 
plea of having forgotten something. Those who come from your part find 
fault with you for haughtiness in refusing, as they assert, to give an answer to 
inquiries. 743. You write that if. I wish you will come to me. Zivish 

I were with you. As to Silius* wish that you should talk to Clodius, I 
consent to your doing so. This being so, whereas Gains Pansa the consul 
has addressed us respecting the despatch which was brought from Q. Caepio, 
on that matter my recommendation is as follows. 744. Soldier, I 
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give you notice, if I ever again find you in this square, however you may 
say to me "I was looking for someone else, my road lay in this direction," 
it is all over with you. As to your thinking that you are now freed from 
all fear for your reputation, that you have done with honours and are consul 
elect, believe me those distinctions and favours of the Roman people re- 
quire no less trouble to keep than to get. 745. If the war which the 
people has ordered to be waged with king Antiochus shall be completed 
in accordance with the feeling of the senate and people of Rome, then in 
thy honour, father Jove, will the people of Rome celebrate great games for 
ten successive days. 746 (a). The praetor vowed a temple to Jove, if 
he should succeed in routing the enemy that day. Metellus summons the 
magistrates to appear before him, utters terrible threats if they fail in 
restoring the statues. Jugurtha was afraid of the anger of the senate, if he 
did not obey the envoys. Nor could the danger of the enemy's recovering 
courage make them hasten their steps. The Hemici, moved by shame also, 
and not pity only, if they should neither oppose the common enemy nor 
bring aid to their allies who were besieged, march to Rome. Why was M. 
Brutus on your motion freed from (the penalties of) the laws if he should be 
away from the city more than ten days? 746 (b). Rubrius made a 
wager with Apronius whether Apronius had not frequently said that you 
were his partner in the tithes. Those who had served with him declared 
that Caeso was with them and constant with the standards without any 
leave of absence. If that were not so, many made Volscius the offer of a 
judge on their private account (i.e. offered to bet Volscius that it was 
so). 747. I will go and see, if he is at home. I shall now go back 
(§ 597) » I go to see if perchance my. brother has come back. Strange 
if this fellow is not thinking of boning me like a lamprey. If it is not 
a miracle, pander, you have lost the woman outright. I am surprised if 
with such haughtiness and cruelty Tarquinius could ever have had a 
friend. 748. He inquired again, if it were permitted to go to the 
war along with the Romans. The enemy were waiting in case our men 
should cross this marsh. The thing was tried whether Ardea could 
be taken at the first rush. He moves his camp to Gonnus in the hopes 
of making himself master of the town. 749. How is he ? does 
he remember me? Atticus, *What was the talk? what was done?* 
Cicero, • I will write to you when I know for certain.* 760. What the 
talk was and what was done I will write and tell you when I know for 
certain. I have been carried about and don't know where I am. At 
present we are waiting to know two things, one, what Caesar is going to 
do, the other what Pompeius is doing. I am seeking here for a young man 
Lesbonicus, (tp know) where in these parts he lives. They ask me fre- 
quently how I am, what I am doing, what business I am at. See how 
unfair your eagerness makes you. Look now how the defendant corrected 
it. What was the reason why you did not follow Caesar into Africa, 
especially as there was so much of the war still remaining? They are 
driven into the senate-house, uncertain how far VolSro would carry his 
victory. They ordered the envoys to look out whether an attempt had 
been made by King Perseus on the minds of the allies. 761. Tell me, 
where is she now, I beseech you. I should very much like someone to 
make this clear to me, where does this pander Ballio now live? I want to 
know, to whom did you give it back ? Who am I then, pray, if I am not 
Sosia? I put the questioii to you, I ask you, judges, just because he is 
eloquent, ought I to be condemned? Look you, does his colour show 
anywhere a trace of shame? But do you know, what has come into my 
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mind? So then, help me Castor, he's fair: look, how his hair becomes 
him! Do you see, prythee, how they give a sidelong glance at us? 
762. Whether I rejoice, says he, or am pained that a lamentable war is 
being waged, is doubtful. Show me this that whether I am in pain or 
not makes no difference. There is only this difference, whether he came 
on that march to the city or returned from the city into Campania. In 
short he said everything was lost, and I almost think that is the case. 
753. Old men remember everjrthing which they care about, appointments 
to appear in court, who is their debtor and creditor. Listen in brief 
(abl. § 503) and you will know what I wish of you and what you are 
seeking.' What you desire, is for you to settle (§ 667) : whatever you 
decide is your desire, you shall certainly have. 7SC I grant it: 

perhaps someone sometime may have done a thing of the kind. Why 
the advantages which perhaps we do not even feel, how important are 
they I What is there to prevent them from having power to establish a 
colony on the Janiculum ? One (of the two things) cannot be said, viz., 
why those, who fear nothing, are not vexed, and have no desires, should 
not be happy. Nor did it escape Caesar that the victory, began with 
the cohorts which were placed feeing the cavalry in the fourth line. 
Orgetorix died : nor is there wanting a suspicion, as the Helvetii think, 
that he (resolved on death for himself, i.e.) put an end to his own life. 
765. Perhaps someone will call these small, for such they are. Perhaps, 
imfortunate one, you were then afraid of the winds and waves. See, Cali- 
dorus comes: he has someone or other with him. I by no means agree 
with those who greatly praise that unpainfulness, if I may call it so {tuscio 
quam)y which cannot and ought not to exist. Sharp sayings in numbers 
drawn from some hidden source or other will find a pUce. 756. What 

then do you tell? What do I tell? Why by your aid affairs are now 
coming back as plainly as possible to a rope for me. Ah, Demea, I had 
not caught sight of you. What's doing? What's doing? I cannot be 
astonished enough at your mode of acting. 767. Your father — What 

ofmyfether? Your mistress — What of her? Has seen — Seen? woe's 
me wretched. I prythee by Poll, get up : my father has come here. 
Your father come? Bid him go away again. 760 i. Now I seem 

to myself to have done some business in coming here. The wise man 
does not hesitate, if that should be the better course, to withdraw from 
life. I see that this, while I have wished to say it briefly, has been 
actually said somewhat obscurely. They deny that it is right for him to 
look at the light, who admits that a man has been slain by him. For I am 
not one to say that whatever is seen is such as it seems. Romulus is said 
to have been ordered by Amulius to be exposed , along with his brother 
Remus as soon as he was bom. 760 2. If in the daytime also the 

dc^ should bark, when people have come to pay their respects to the 
G(^s, their legs, I imagine, would be broken for being on the alert even 
when there is no ground for suspicion. Hortensius possessed sdch a good 
memory as I think I have known in no one else, so that what he had 
thought over in his own mind he repeated, without a line on paper, in 
the same words which he had framed in thought. This is what I seem 
to see clearly that we are so framed by nature that all have fellowship 
with one another, but the greater fellowship in proportion to nearness. 
There were many who, though thinking that that was not the state of 
the case, still readily said what I have named about those orators. 
Whether I should be spending my labour profitably if I should succeed in 
writing the affairs of Rome from the first origin of the city, I am by no 
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means sure, nor, if I were^ should I dare to say so. 761 i. At the 

river H)rpanis which flows from part of Europe into the Euxine, Aristotle 
says there are some insects born which live for one single day. The force 
of speech enables us both to learn the things of which we are ignorant, and 
to teach the things we know. Thinkest thou that you can make the 
wicked acts of Verres appear to those who will hear of them as cruel and 
unworthy as they appeared to those who felt them ? May I be permitted 
so to place the commonwealth in safety that I may, when dying, bear 
with me the hope that the foundations of the commonwealth which I 
shall have laid will remain in their own impress. It is right that you 
also should actively perform your duties in whatever position each shall 
be placed and whatever order shall be given him. 761 1» If death had 

been an object of fear, L. Brutus would not have fallen in battle while pre- 
venting the return of the despot whom he had himself driven out. If these 
things had been contrary to what I say, still, &c. 1 would give this piece 
of advice to all defendants. This much is at once seen to, that whatever 
plate there was among that man's effects should be carried off to the 
defendant. The speaker must slyly use just so much imitation that his 
hearer may imagine more than he sees. Lest you should say no indulgence 
has been allowed you, says Papirius, I allow you not to stroke the back (of 
your horse) when you get down from your horses. How few philosophers 
are found with conduct such as their system demands. There is no slave 
who does not contribute as much goodwill, as he dares and can, to our 
safety. 
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answers how expressed 886; made in 
words coordinate to part of question 

ante 2x7; general use 804; decern anms 
ante 496 ; ante diem (a. d.) 917 

an tea, antehac 2x3 

antecedent 450 

antequam with suhj. 698; with ind. 699, 
pres. sql^Perf. 608 c 

antid 19 ; see ante 

antiquus 355 (/. tc>)\.comp. and superl. 
176. 3 ; antiquitus 331 

antithesis 946 
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antOHomasia 946 

anxius animi 526 

anxur 96 

aorist i.e. kist<yrical Perfect ^Zt^ 590, 608 

aperire^. 145 s. v. perio 

aphaeresis 939 

apocope 939 

apodosis 626, 638, 939;^ expressed by 
epithet 642 ; not distinctly conceived 
658 ; omitted 660, 662 

Apollo 171 

aposiopesis 946 

apostrophe 947 

appellatives^ 42 t ^ 

appellatur imperator 433 a; appellari 435 

appellere 563 

a^osition 430 a ; often same as secondary 
predicate 433 3 and note; position in 
sentence 785; apposition in English, 
sometimes expressed in Latin by gen. 

323 « 
aptus p. X35 s. V, apiscor ; vnth inf, 

540. 3 
apud 228; general use 805 

arbitratu hujus 504 

arcessere/. 135 

archaism 940 

archilochius major 929; tninor 927, 5; 
stanzas 938 Lr— O 

arcus declension 120, X2T 

arduos 11 z 

Argo 159 

Argos 96 

argutus/. 135 s. v. arguo 

-ari- noun-stems in 386, 138 

aries 143 ; arjetat, &c. 44 

-ario- noun-stems in 394; numerals 180 

Aristophanic verse 929, 13 

arr/f defined p. 18 «<7/^ 

artus (a<^' ) 21 ; /. 135 j. v. arceo 

as »M«V of value 189 <: 

-as old gen. of a. stems 203 

-as quantity of^d 

Asclepiadeus tnaj'or 930, 20 ; miTtor 930, 
ip; stanzas 938 £, f , G 

aspici nobis 476 

-assere infin. 291 

assiduo 506 

assimilation of consonants 22 — 27 

assuefacere (/. 413 ; with infin. 534 b 

ast 871, 2 

-aster suffix 383 

asyndeton 940 

at general use 871, 3; at enim, &c. m 
statement of objection 677 ^ 

ater declined 118 

Athos declined 153, 155 

-ato- noun-stems in 359 

atque, .r^^ ac 

atqui 871, 4 

Atreus declined 158 

Atrides declined 149 

attagen Z71 

attat 416 

attendant circumstances denoted by se- 
condary predicate 433 3, 557 ; specially 
obi. absolute 504; ^^ cum with subj. 
634, 716, 722 

attraction of pronoun into gender and 
number 0/ Predicate 451 ; of finite verb 



into infin. 765 b\ mire quamy^r mirum. 

quam 685 b 
to attraction are sometimes referred 

the constructions in 577 3, 701 ; the dative 

Menaechmo in 441 b\ and the predicate 

if dative^ in 537 c : see also 940 
attribute, general description of 428 3, 

430, 441 foil. \ position of in sentence, 

785 — 787 ; oblique cases and adverbs as 

attrioutes 438 
auceps 146; derivation 412 
auctor sum with inf object clause 535 
audax declined 127 
audere/. 116, with infin. 534 
audire inflexions 252 foil. : audieram, 

audisti 306; ex eo cum diceret 726; 

auditur abisse 536; dicto audiens esse 

561; audire male 564 ; audis calUdus 441 ; 

auditum est alicui 476 
ave/. 136 

aversus {adj^ ^back of* 521 ^ 
auferre/. 139: aliquid alicui 474 b 
augur X45: augurato 506 
avidus with gen. 525 a 
ausim 291 

auspex 4Z2, 146 : auspice Teucro 504 
9^xt general use Zq^', aut...aut 873 
autem general use 870, 871, 2 ; position m 

sentence 793 
auxilium, auxilia distinguished 101; 

auxilio mittere, &c. 482 c 

B pronounced 3, 4 ; written for v. 10 

-ba suffix of imperfect tense 285 

babae 416 

Bacchius 922; Bacchiac verse 935 

balneum, oalneae 117, roof 

barbarism 940 

base in metre 930 

basis infiexions 165 

belli locative 485; Latino bello 491 

bellus 377 

bene 217; mihi44o 

benevolus 415 ;. comp. andsuperl. 175 

benignus 367, 415 

-ber, -bri- noun-stems in 138, 385 ; -bero-, 

-bro- 383 
bes<7/'bessis 189, 3 and note; usurae besses 

bi- compounds ofj^og a 

-bi as suffix 222 

bibere/. 136; derivation 342, 2 

biceps 38 

bifariam 223 

bifidus 415 

-bili- verbal noun-suffix 379 ; with depen- 
dent dat. 476 

binus use ^z88; derivation 366 

bis 230 

bitere/>. 136 

blandus 365 

"bomxs declined, fem. X02; masc. andneut. 
Z08 : comp. and superl. 175 ; bona fide 
503, X ; bona venia 666 

bos declined X22 ; bovem monosyllabic 43 

brachylogia 940 

-bri-, -bro- suffixes 385, 382 

-bruma 43 

bubile 38X 

•bulo- noun-stems in 376 
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-btmdo- verbal adjectives 365 ; with object 

in ace. 558 
buris 134, 2, y 
buxus, buxum 94, 1x3 



C sound ofiyW ivrittenfor q 42 

cadere/. 136; causa 511 

caedere/. 136 

caelum 1x7 

caestus i2x 

caesura 924 ; in hexameters 926, x ; jtroso- 

diacal effects 65, 68 
Calchas x68 
caldus 39 

calendae 100 r; 9x7 
calfacere 413 
calx declined 127 
canere and compound verbs p. X36; noun' 

stents compounded o/j^i^y 4x5 ; cf. 91 
canis 141 ; why it retains i 45 
capere inflexions 252 /oil. ; capsis, &c. 

29 X, 3; verbal com^pounds p. 136; noun 

compounds 412, ^1$ I declined x^g^ 146 
capessere 316,/. 136 
captus aunbus, &c. 497 
caput declined p. 44 ; caplte damnari 405 ; 

capitis minor, 526; capitis accusare &c. 

carbasus, carbasa XX3, XX7 

cardiftal numbers 178 ; g'en. pi. in -um 

185, 1x5 
carere p. 136 ; with ahl. (circensibus) 493 
camifex x^6 
caro, camis 144 
carptim 227 
Cases, number and general for^ns 0/ Bi, 

83, 84; Vio^ds defective in 1x7; general 

useo/Afl^y 437, 438; 453, 454 
casses, roo/\ X34. 2 y 
castra roof 
catachresis 947 
cavere per/. 3x0; supine 324, 47; cave, 

quantity 55 ^ ; with ace. 468 ; cave malo 

51 x; with per/, inf. 54X b\ cave facias 

63i» 3 ; 672 
causa cadere 51 x ; mea causa 504 ; quid est 

causae cur 750 : quia 754 
-ce 199, 218 ; effect on accent 72, cf. 76 
cedere with ahl. 51X ; with dat. 672 
cedo, cette/. X36 
celare with double ace. 470 
celer 140 
celsus/. X36 
cenatus 340 
censere with gerundive 585; with subj. 

63 ^> 3; 645 b\ censuerim 644 b\ censeri 

vjith abl. 50X 
Ceos declined 155 
Ceres 147, 2 
cemere}>. X37 
cerritus 359 
certior fieri with inf. object clause 535; 

alicujus rei 529 
certum est parenthetical 673 
ceteri general use 0/ 902 ; ceterum 871 ; 

ceteroqui 221 
cette, see cedo 
ceu 2x8 ; with subj. 660 
chaos X64 



chelys x6x 

chuumus ftjiif 4 ; 947 

chlamys 169 

choriamb 922, 924, 2 

Chremes z68 

cieo, KAO and compounds p. X37 

-cina- suffix to verbs 400; -cmio- suj^ to 

nouns 293 
cinciimus 342, i 
cin^or 566 
cims 147 (2) 
circa 212; circum 224;^ drciter 229(3); use 

distinguished 806; drca quasi-adjectival 

use 438 b 
Circe or Circa declined 149 
circumdicere with abl. 493 
circumflex accent 7X, 74 
cis 2 jo; use o/Zoj 
citenor, citimus 175; citra 2x2; dtro 2x3: 

^ use of^^j 
cito, citius with hypothetical subj. 644^: 

with ind. 645 b; citius quam zuith subj. 
^ 700 ; with indie. 699 b 
civitas declined X29, 143 
clam 223 ; use ^808 
clamore 503, 2 
clan names 390 

clanculum 224; cf. 376; use of ZoS 
Claudius 390; Claudi 1x2 
clepere/. 137 
climax 947 
cluere/. 137 
Cn. 96X 

-co suffix to noun-stems 354 
CO- for com, cum 809 
codicilli xox 
coepi &C. p. 137 ; caeptus sum with pass. 

infln. io. 
cognate ace. 46X b 
cogiiatus 92 z 
cop p. X3S 

cohors, cors 43, 50 ; hcu 1 stent X40 
colere/. 137 

collections of persons 100 c ; 0/ things xoo/ 
collective nouns with plural verb 577 

COIUS X20, X2X 

comburere/. 15X j. v. uro 

comedo p. X07 ; comedim 280; comestum 

p. X38 (f.f. edo) 
comes X46 

comitium, comida distinguished xox 
command expressed by imperative 669; 

subjunctive 6x4, 2 ; dGi/oll. ; in reported 

speech 768 
comminisd 340 
comminus 230 
committere ut 682 a 
commodum 224; commodum est (impers.) 

621, 677 df; tuo commodo 504; quod tuo 

commodo fiat 7x0 
common in gender g/ofln. ; common nouns 

42X b 
commosti 306 

communis alicui cum aliquo, cf. 684 
comparative degree 0/ adjectives 173 — X77 ; 

of participles 177 \ inflexions 0/ x-^x fin. . 

stem suffix 388; with abL 0/ measure 

496; standard ^x-^ 
comparative sentences with quantus, 

quam 683; ut 715; potius quam, quam 
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ut 700 i; quasi, tamquara, &c tuit/t 
subj, 660 : ac, tamquam with ind, 66t 

compendi facere 523 o 

compercere /. 144 j.v parco 

comperio, comperior p. 145 s. v. pario ; 340 

compescere /. 145 s. v. pasco 

coraplere with gen. anaabl. 530 

completed action^ tenses o/s^^ foil. 

completion of predicate 433 a ; by adverbs^ 
&c. 438 

compos lias consonant stem 146 

composition 402 foil.', with prepositions 
used absolutely 408; also {for verbs) 
199foll' and yy^\ used syntactically ^\o 

compound noun-stems in -10 390, 2 c 

concession expressed by conditional sen- 
tence^ si, &c. (j«^') 650: (Jfid^ 651 t; 
by ut, ut non {consecutive subj.) 714 d; 
(ind.) 715 ^; by rhetorical command 
(subj!) 676; {imp.) 677 c; by direct as- 
sertion {ind.) 677; licet, licebit {subj.) 
672; {ind) 677 c, quam vis, &c. {subj.) 
676 b \ {ind.) 677 d\ by quamquam {ifid.) 
•/lib; by cum {subj.) 732 ; quom {ind.) 733 

concretus 340 

condemnare with loc. of penalty 494; gen» 
of charge 527 

condicionibus 503, 2 

condition expressed by subordinate clause 
with si, nisi {ind.) 641, 649 — 659: {subj') 
640 ; 648~ 661 ; typical examples 626— 
630 ; use offenses 638 : 

by subordinate claitse without any 
particle {subj.) 650 a; ind. or imper. 
651; with relative {subj.) 650 b ;, {ind.) 
651 b; by clause with absque {subj.) 
650 a ; with dum {subj'.) 696 ; with ut 
(j»3/.) 684 c ; 714^; 

by a word or phrase {subj') 642; by 
abl. of circumstances 504, 505 ; condi- 
tion suppressed 644; reported 746; ex- 
pressing a thing to be done 748 ; or as- 
certained 747 

conducere aliquid faciendum 552 

confertim 227 

coufestim 227 

congiarium 394 

congius 915 

conivere p. 143 s. v. niveo 

conjugation of verbs i^-^foll. : old classifi- 
cation 337, 338 ; periphrastic {so called) 
i. e. part. jut. "with sum {ind.) 612, 
628 ; {subj.) 62p, 6^0 ; {inf.) 542, 765 

conjunction, defined Ai^; general use ^^9 '» 
copttlative 859 foil. ; adversative 870, 
871; disjunctive 872—874; negative 
ZjZfoll. \ list of {with adz»erbs) -iwjoll. 

conjunctive J anotlier name for subjunc- 
tive, or some parts or uses of same 

238, 4 
connecting vowel (so called) 347 
connective adverts 423 a 
conquiniscere /. 137 
consciscere mortem sibi, cf. 754 
conscius facinoris 525 a 
'consecutio temporum;' general rules 

621—625: typical e.xamples tzt — 636 
consecutive subjwutive 633, 702 foil ; with 

subordinate conditional sentence 629, 

630, 652 

L. G. 



consobrinus 921 

consonants, changes of 21 foil. ; which can 
begin syllables x6 ; consonant noun- 
stetns declension xzgfoll. ; classificatiort 
132, i\tfolL\ consonant conjugation 
2\6foll. 

consuetudine 503, a 

consul declined T31 ; abbreviation for, cons, 
cos. &c. 961 (2); consuiibus as ttote of 
the year 491 

consular! potestate 502 

consulto 506, 507 

consumpsti 30^ 

continued action 591 

contra 212; general use Zio 

contraction of vowels 46 — 50 

conturbare 563 

convenire with ace, 469 a 

coordination 479; coordinating conjunc- 
tions Zsgfoll. ; position of words com- 
mon to coordinates 789 

coos 155 , 

copia, copiae distinguished lot 

copula 427 ; copulative conjunctions 859 
foil, 

cor 143 ; cordi esse 483 

coram 223; use 811 

com us Z2X : comu declined z2o 

cors, see cohors 

Corybantes 168 (/. 59) 

cosy^r consul 961 (2) note» 

eras 230 • 

crasis 94 X 

credo /. 138 s. v. do ; parenthetical 673 ; 
creduas 280; crederes *one would have 
believed* 646 

Creon declined 166 

creterra 173 

creticfoot 922, 92A (2) : verse 931, 22 

crime, case used for 527 

crimen 372 

crocire 396 

crude form^ 78 

cms declined 131 

Ctesipho declined 168 

cubare 396, /. 137 

cucumis x^o 

cuicuimodi 3oo 

cujus declined 20^ 

cum (quom) 224 : general use 720 — 736 : 
typical examples 634 : * whenever* {subj.) 
720; {ind.) 721; when' {subj.) 722; 
{ind.) 725; * to the time when* {itid.) 
727; * because* {ind.) 729; * whereas, 
since* {subj.) 728, 720; * and then* 
{ind.) 735 ; 'although* {sub/.) 73a: 
(ind.) 733; as relative adverb (fuit 
tempuscum) subj. 706 ; {ind.) 707 ; cum.,, 
tum {subj^ 736; {ind.) nyj', cum prae- 
sertim {subj.) 734 ; cum aiceret, ^saying 
as he did* 724 ; audivi cum diceret 726 

cum, com 'with* 224; general use 809; 
position 798 ; accent 73 ; cum eo ut 684 ; 
two nouns joined by cum may have 
plural predicate 579 

-cundo- suffix to queui- participial stems 

365 
cupere /. X37 ; with infin. $\i \ wit^ 
in fin. object clause 535 

CUprCsSUS Z21 

27 
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fl 
cur 228 ; in depend, questions 750 
curae esse 473 B ; cj. 603 ; habere 482 h 
curare with gerundive 552; vaitk ^ass. 

part. 559 
currtxc and compoitnds p, 137 
curriculo, cur&u 533, 2 
curvus 353 
cyathus 9x5 



Djlnalin abl. sing: 19, 103, 115; append- 
ed to me and te 191 ; neuter ace. 0/ pro- 
nouns 194 

dactylic verse 926 

damnare capite 495; voti 527 

dare inflexions 262; compounds p. 138; 
with predicative dative 482 ^; with ace. 
of gerundive 552; of past part. 559; 
vaith infin. object'clause 534; dare 
nuptum 466; operam with inf. 534 a\ 
pessum X17; verba alicui 468; da bat, 
dedit distinguished 591, 3 

daremus analysed 241 

datatim 227 

Dative of aLrstetns in piur. 104; ofcstems 

107; of \x-stems x2o; of ^%o X91 ; of 

pronouns adj. 196 ; general use 437 o, 

473: contrasted with other cases 453, 

454; use of gerutid 548 ; of stems in -tu 

554 ; for genitive 480 ; yt»r prepositional 

phrase 475 ; tf/if^r compound verbs 474 3 

expressing agent 476; indirect ooj'ect 

AH \\ person jud^ng 477; /few« w^e-r- 

estea {ethical) 478 ; person possessing 

479: work contemplated 4,'ii 

predicative dative {of purpose) 482 

dative in various senses after ade- 

quitare 475 ; advorsum venire 802 ; 

aspici 476 ; bene 440 d ; credi 569 ; 

dare 474, 482^; decemviri 481; defen- 

dere 474^; desinere 475; dicere 474 a: 

dolet 575 c\ ducere 482 3; elapsus 474 4« 

em 479; en 478; esse 479 — 482; flebilis 

476 ; habere 474, 482 h ; impericare 474 if ; 

imponere 475; incnmbere 475: labi 

473 a; lex 481; licet 474 «, 537^; n»>t- 
tere 482 e ; nocere 474 a ; nonien est 
441^; nubere 474 a; parcere 474 a; 
persuasumst 569 ; placet 575 c ; praeponi 

474 b ; relinquere 482 c ; ridere 474 a ; 
&crvire553; signum473^; similis 474 c; 
vae 479, velle 474 a; vcrcere 482^ 

de prep, general use 812: in composition 
813, 410; sometimes after relative 798; 
used after admonere, ^c. 529 
•de sujffix 220 
deabus 104 

Uebeo p. 140 {s. v. habeo) ; luith infin. 
534 «» 541: with ^erf infin. 541 a; i^t 
apodosis to conditional sentence <ii&^ 652 <z 
decern septem, (7r septem decern, &c. 186 
decemvin with gerundival dative 481 
docet not really impersonal 575 a 
decies 233 j centena milia x88 (2); value 

decipi laborum 530 

declensions^ properly two 82, \q2 foil., 

. X20 foil.', old division into five Z^ 

decori esse 483 a 

decumanus 368 



defective nouns 1x7; adjectives 175, 176; 

verbs^ see in 339 
defit, &c. 265 

dein 226 ; deinceps 230 ; deinde 220, 226 
delere/. X42 s. v. lino 
demonstrative pro fufuns, see pronoutu 
•dem as suffix 225 
demum 224 

denarius oulj. x8o ; coin 909 
dentals 4 ; dental verb-stems have supine 

in -sum 334 ; noun-stems 357^^. 
denuo 2x3 (2) 
deorsum 214 
deponent verbs^ inflexions 258; list of 

340; meaning and use 565, 567 
derivative suffixes of noun-stems 345 (3), 

■^46 foil. ; of verb-stems 398 — 400 
desiderative verbs in -uri- 400 ^ 
desinere /. X48 s.v. sino; desii3o6; dea- 

tus sum/. X48, f. V. sino 
desistere p. 148 s. v. sisto 
despexe 307 

destiti /. 148 s. w, sino and sisto 
desuper 228 
deunx 189, 3 

devorti 5b6, 2 ; p. 15X x. v. verto 
deus declined 116; gen. pi. deum 1x5 & 
dextans 189, 3 
dexter xio ^ 

di meliora 472; di vostram fidem U>. 
di- in composition 23 
diaeresis 941 
die 276 

dicere with infin. object sentence i^2\ di- 
cer- scribere, &c. 544; dicet, dixerit 

aliquis 647, i: nee ciio dixerim 644^; 

cum diceret 724 ; audivi cum dicerel 725 ; 

quod diceret 742; quod dicas 744; dixi 

591, I : dixisse 54X a; dico often omitted 

583 ; dixti 307 
dicto audiens esse 402 e ; 56X ; turpe dictu 

554 : dignum dictu rf 556 
Dido 159 ^ 
dies declined xo6: dies noctisque 458 A. 2; 

cf 460 ; die qumti 484 A. 2 
ante diem (a.d.) 917; pauds ante 

die bus 804 ; in dies 820 b 
difference, amount of in abL 496 
dignari, dignus with abl. 495 ; dignus qui 

with subj. 680; dignus with inf. 540. (2; 
dimeter 923 

dimidia, dimidium 189, t, 6 
diminutival suffixes of nouns 375 — 377 ; of 

verbs, in -ta- 400 
diphthongs xi ; quantity 52, x 
dm mere 28 

dis- in composition 814 
discere /. 137; contains inchoative suffix 

296 a ; cf 309 
discrucior animi 485 

disjunctive conjunctions 872, 873 ; nega- 
tive 881 
disjunctive qtustionsy direct 877; indirect 

752 
dissensio reipublicae 525 b 
di&sicere p. 140 s. v. jacio 
distance, expressed by ace. 459; cf. sto 
distributive numerals 178; use ^188 
diu 2x5 
dives with abl 498; with gen, <f. 53^ 
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diumus 367 

divumytfr divorum 115 3 

dixti 307 

-do- suffix of nouH'Stems 365 ; of adverbs 

ai5 
docere with iivo ace. 470 ; vuith object and 

in/in. 534 3 
dodrans 189 
dolere with in/in. inject clause 535; iw- 

Personal with dat. 575 
dolo 503, 2 ; raalo 503, i 
domare/. x^8 
domus decltned Z2z; domi 485; domum 

scribere 464 ; domo 509 
-don- suffix of noun-stems 144, 371 
donee, donicum, donique 224 ; ' until* 

subj. 692: {ind.) 693; 'while* {ind.) 



i^i 



dubitative subj. 674 

AvAAlo followed by quia, an, &c. 68 z 

dubius quin 629, 630 

ducere withered, dative 482 3; due 276 

dudum 224 

duint 280; duas ib. 

-dum enclitic 224 

dum, general use of 692 — 697; * whilst* 

usually withpres. ind. 595 ; even though 

dependent on infin. 765 c 
dtimmodo 6^6 
duo inflexions c/^ 183 ; duodeviglnti 183, 

x86; duae partes 189 
dupondius, coin 90^ ; applied to length 9x3 
duration of time ^ tn ace. 460; abl. 493 



£ see ex 

e takes place of a in root 34; in suffixes 
35 ; of o 36; changed /<? i 38: omitted 
39 ; specially used before r or two conso- 
nants 41 : <n connexion with other vowels 
45—50 

e, adverbs ending in 216—220 

eabus 20X 

*each other* hoiu expressed in Latin 908 

eadem opera [abL] 503, z 

eapse 202 

ebur Z45 

ecastor 417 

ecce 2x8; eccere 4Z7; with nom. 456; 
with ace. 472 

acquis 208 ; use of^^ 

ecthlipsis 94X 

edepol 417 

edere, esse inflexions of 26^ ; edim 280 

edoctus militiam 476 

egenus, egere with gen. 530; abl. see 498 

ego declined Z90 

ehem 416 

ei {dat. pron.) 20X 

ei, eja 416 

-eio- suffix of noun-stems; how pro- 
nounced ij ; vocative of such stems xx2 

elephans, elephantus declined z66 

elision 64 

-clla- or-cla-, noun-suffix 378 

ellipse 941; ofsubstantizfes^Z—^sox with 
certain adjectives ^47 ; of verbal pre 
dicate 58Z — 585 ; witk ace. of exclama- 
tion 4;r2 ; of apodosis 658 ; with quasi 
6C0; in wishes 662; with quaerere. 



tentare, &c 748 in fragmentary ex» 

Pressians 440 
em 416 

emere>. 138 ; with locative of price 494 
eminus 230 

emphasis^ effect on position of words 791 
en with nom. 456; with ace. 472; with 

dat. and ace, 478 
-en- {gen. -in-) suffix of ftoun-stems 1^ 
enallaget grammatical 341; rhetorical 

947 
enclttics 72 

-endo- sitffix of gerund 365 
endo old form of in 2x5 
enim 226; at enim 677 3; 871, 3; neque 

enim 878 
enixa/. X43 s. v. nitor 
eo */ go/ see ire 

eo 'thither* 21^ U) 

eo 'by so much 4^ 

epentkesis 941 

epexegesis 948 

epicoena 89 

Epirus declifted X53 

epistolary tenses 604 

epulae 117 

eques 146 ; declined Z29 

equidem 225 

equos or ecus 42 

-ex- for -us-, -es^, or -is- 28 ; neuter noun- 
stems in -er- X4S 

eram 285, 259 

-exepetf. suffix for -enmt 274 

erepsemus 307 

erga 212 ; use ofBi% 

ergo 213 (1) ; use of as postposition 816 

•eri (-enra, -ero) verbal tense suffix, quan- 
tity ofi 281 

-eris passive suffix 2nd pers., how formed 
270 

-erno suffix of noun-stems 367 

•ero ttoun-stems in, how declined Z09 

erubescere with ace 469 b 

-erunt 3n/ pers. piur. petf., quantity of 
penult of 2T\ 

es 'thou art, quantity 260; often loses 
vowel ^60 

esse and compounds, inflexions of 250 — 
261; use in predication 428 b', often 
omitted 584, 585; position in sentence 
791, 2 i with oblique eases and adverbs 
438a; male esse alicui 7x2 a; with da- 
tive of possessor 479 ; predicative 482 a ; 
ivork contemplated j^%i\ abl. of descrip- 
tion 502 : ^ rvith gerund, &c. 55X ; with 
past participle 590; with future parti- 
ciple 612: in apodosis 628; longum est, . 
melius fuit, &c. 643; est qui, est cum 
704, 706, 707; ut est jisd,e; nihil est 
quod 708 ; cf. 750 

esse 'to eat* 264 

et 228 ; general use of2&i — 865 ; et quidem 
in relies 677 b; et ipse 86x; et non, 
et nullus, &c. 878 

-et- (-it) noun-stems in X43 

etiam 223 ; in questions of surprise. &c. 
675 3f ^; etiam si ijsubj.) 650c; [ind.) 
65XC 

-eto suffix of noun-stems 359 

et si [ind.) 65X c; 'and yet 871, 6 

27 — 2 



igc. eugipae4.7* 



forte 2IJ, 


S03, i:ii 






,cf.s=« 


^AB9 ^j 



kovi firtmnuHced 4 






■4r^ fartHtfutkaUy 
3! : /Mliw (fieri) 



feimds 4TI, 4isi viilk oil. *rtd. . 
aliquid slicujui 313: lucri jij «i . 

lu/rtMcniMrfmewrf J63; meouns 
KitAiuiJ.uta7iiirr(66: faccre nan j 
sum quin yn *; 6uio aoi ; nod fat 
thilkatty £711 quid opuM facio i 



fadlis/.™ 



reA.jS 



aiftrlati^. ,7 



fa11cr« tortA seamdary pted, 557 
ramilias j™. my. 103 ; cf. 406 c 



_A^. part^ iff i^Btiosis to A condititftat 
wilh do /■ rtporitd tptich 76s 



gi/. 1401 viithabL sooi Bii't^. 



"S/'S9o. 



cov^ettd tHdi 



timfif indie. 383, 9S4 ; 
:» ^ndfrrson tued for imptrati^ft ^^h 
—'^'■"-'i'dic. 304, 30s: larir/si^ 

(iwSij; t«9*; infiniUvt, ta 
ptrip^rasts viilk farticifUl 

milk i^d. 



rt 636 :».■(* iiyfs. t/ts 



^pnmdt iif,f.iy):{aii6; 



Gwlmjlnliurdi; ifttn Bndtled bfftn 

GaiuA dtHotrd hy C 961, i ; qmajtiity €a c 

Calliamiic vent g^ 



tSM, 


CcHdrr, mcamng and ixprtuum nj Hi, Bi, 
86—89 1 e/pirsmi, animals, b-c. ^JM. : 


: ■IicujuigiT; taatKilhtuhj. 6>j, 


o/a-sUmi 101,105: ofo-i»"«ii3. 114: 




«/u-i.-,-ii«;./L-rff»u. 3* >//.;./ 


«.)"44 " " , 






fltiiani ef gtiuUr 443-rt45 ; atlmctim 


^f,HAr*i' . 


0: HK^^I fori. 131 ; ««., ,«. «. 


lis: !>/ pnUBKia 194: genrrat UK 138, 


^494 


515; diJfirtiK.t /mm ctlur casci 4)3, 
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454; possessive 515, 516; of * divided 
wkole^ i. e. partitive 520, 522 ; 0/ defi- 
nition, 523; descriptive 524; objective 
525; secofidary after vetbsy ^c. 527 
foil. \ gerundial 550 ; supplied by pos- 
sessive adj. 518; interchangeable vnik 
dative 480 ; for locative 494 

after absolvere 527 ; abstinere 530 ; 
accusare 527 ; acervus 523 b ; admonere 
529; aliquid 522: ambiguus 525^; anii- 
cissimus 516; certiorem facere 52^; con- 
tentio 525 b ; damnatus 527 ; decipi 530 ; 
dies (spatii) 523 b\ egere 530; ergo 816 ; 
facere (lucri) 523 3; fessus53o; imperium 
525 b ; implere 530 ; incertus 525 b ; in- 
star 516; interest 517; iuterritus 525 3; 
manifestus 527 j medium 520; minor 526 ; 
mirari 528; misereri 528; nihil (reliqui) 
522 ; Humerus (trecentorum) 523 ; oblivisci 
529; occultus 526; paenitet 528: piget 
528 ; plenus 530 ; potiri 530 ; pudet 528 ; 
quod 522; refert 519; refertus 530; reus 
527; scelus (viri) 523 b; suspectus 527; 
taedet 528 ; tenax 525 ; tenus 854 ; uter- 
que 520 

Gerund and gerundive^ formation of'z^^ 
365; general use of ^^d; accusative ^^t \ 
ablative 549 ; dative 548 ; genitive 530 ; 
nominative 551 

as obi. pred. 552 a ; as mere attrU>ute 
552 b ; with agent in dative 476 ; some- 
times in abl. with ab 476 

gignere p. 140; contains reduplication 255 

-gino-, -gno-, adjective suffix "^(yj 

-ginta, numeral suffix 358 

Gly conic verse 930, 17 ; stanza 938 C. D. 

gn 16 (3) 

gnascor^. 143 s. v. nascor 

-gon- (-gin-) suffix of substantives 371 

Graecism 942 

gratia, gratiae 100^, loi ; gratiis, gratis 232, 

gravatim 227 (1) 

Greek nounsy declension ofzj^^Z — 172 

gregatim 227 (2) 

grex 142 

grus 142 

gryps 167 

H, sound of9t\ often omitted 43; uruer- 

tain 8 
habere wiik ind. obj. 474; with pred. dat. 

482 b : tvith gerundiife 552 ; with past 

part. 559; withinfin,s^^a\ compounds 

ofi^o 
habitual aciiony expressed by imperfect 

60s; with cum {ind.) jn ; {subj.) 720 
hactenus 854 

hsLCcfor Mom.fem. plur. 200 
hau, haud 228, 876 ; use Sjj ; haud scio an 

haurire p. 140 
have = ave/. 136 
hebes 140 
hei 416 

Hellenism. 942 
hem 416 
hendiadys 942 
hercle.4Z7 
here, heri 221, 491 



heredium 914 

heres 147, 2 ; ex deunce 817 

heroic verse 926 

heros declined 158 

heus 416 

hexameter (dactylic) 926 

hiatus 65 

hibemus 367 

hibus 200 

hie declined^ 200: use of 890; hie {adv.) 
221(3); his annis 492; hoc populo 504; 
hoc praemii 522; hoc pugnatur &c. 
570; quo...hoc 683, 2 

hiemps 29 

hinc 226 

hinnus 92 

Hipponactean verse 933, 28 ; stanza 938 R. 

historical infin. 539 

historical present 594 ; perfect 608 

hodie 216; hodieque 219 

homo 130, 144 

homoeote teuton 948 

hotnonymia 948 

honos, honor 145 

horrere aliquem 469 

horsum 2x4, 856 

HS 921, 7 

hue 213 

humane, humaniter 229 (i); humanitus 
231 

humi 485 

hypallage 942 

hyperbaton 942 

hyperbole 948 

hyphen 942 

hypothetical sentences ^T&y 6^ZfolL\ with- 
out condition, expressed 642, 644; in 
^ndpers. sing. subj. {*you* = *one*) 646; 
hypothesis in dep. interrog. or consec. 
sentence 652 a. a ; b 

kysteron proteron 948 

i in root from a, e, or m 34: in suffixes 
from o 36 ; from u 37 ; from e 38 ; often 
omitted 39; arising from^ assimilation 
40; has special affinity to some conso- 
nants 41, ^yyfrom i + e 49; frotn i + 1 

SO 
i from ae 39 ; from^ o + i 47; from t + 1 

or\-\- 1 50 
i remains before a, o, «, e 49: treated 

as consonant 44; quantity of 56; in 

Perf andcomp.fut. 281 
i tn gen. sing, oj o-stems 112; in voc. sing. 

112; in gen. sing, of n-stems 121 {p. 40); 

in abl. sing, of i-stems 124, 134; in gen. 

//. 123, 125 
i noun-stems in, declension of 123 — 128; 

distinguished from consonant stems, 

132; classification of 133 — 140; Greek 

stems 162 — 165 
i adverbs in 221 
i verb stefns in 303 ; derivatives 397, 4 ; 

400 
lends perf ind. zst pers.sing. 268; with- 

out other suffix 318; in ii 306; as 

characteristic of pres. subf. 279, 280; 

as original subjunctive suffix 282 
jacere in comp. p. xao 
jacere *to be prostrated^ 564 
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jam 223; jam.. .jam 867 

Iambgi2i\ iamlfic veru gzZ 

iano- noun-suffix 368 

-ibamy2>r -iebam 234 

ibi 201, 22a 

ibis 170, a 

ibo 234 

ibus [Jrofn is) 20X 

•ico- noun-suffix 354, 355; -iqvo 355; -ici- 

. 356 . . 

ico<rricio *I strikey p. 141 

id ^enus 462 : id temporis 460 

idcirco 2x-^Jln.f 806 

\^tni declined 203; idem ac 66z 

identidem 325 

-idon- noun-suffix yji 

idus (^/.) xoo r; lao; place in calendar 

917 

>ie noun-siems in, decline 106; suffix 

.390 

jecit perf. of jacio /. 140; of ico ^r icio 

/• 141 
jecur 14s 

-iens, -ies adverhial suffix 233 
-iensi- noun-suffix 364 
Akc pass. inf. 288 
igitur 228; //oc^ in sentence 793 
ignaviter 229 

i^oacere/. 143; kow compounded ^^ c 
-igon noun-suffix 3 71 
-ii in gen, ofo-stems 112 
-ili- noun-suffix 379 ; -ili- 381 
ilia (//.) zoo a 
ilicet ^05 a 
ilico (illico) 213 
•ilia- verbal suffix 400 
ille declined 197; mm ofZgp 
illic declined 199 
illiin 226, 236 

-illimo- superlative stem 274 (/. 62) 
illius, quantity of penult of^ 
-\\\o-j -illulo- noun-suffixes 377 
illo, illuc adv. 2x3 (4), 236 
-im adverbial-suffix 226, 227; €tccusative 

of X'StetKS 124, X34; in pres. subj. ajg, 

280 
imber declined X35 
immane quantum 685 
immo 2x3; in ansTuers 886; immo vero, 

see example in 641 nc 
-imo- (-umo-) noun-suffix 35 x, 352; ^. 174 
impedire construction 681 
imperare, cf. 474; imperor with infin. 

536« 

Imperative mood, how fortned 275 — 278; 
Mf^ of tenses 6x3; general use 669; ^on- 
trasted with subj. 6x4, 2 ; iff protasis of 
conditional sentence 651; m apodosts 
655 ; »ff tc/iVA quin 675 c\ to make a con- 
cession 677; with mode 677 «; expressed 
in orat. cil. by subjunctive 765, 768 

Imperfect indicative^ formation 285: 2nd 
pers. stng. Pass, in ^c. 271; general 
distinction from, other tenses 587 — 591 ; 
special uses 603 — 606 ; use in letters 604 ; 
vjith postquam 606 ; in conditional sen- 
tences 64X ; in statements of duty, possi- 
bility 6r*c. 643 ; in apodosis to condition- 
al sentences 628, 652 ; where subj. might 
be expected 654 



Imperfect subjunctive 28X, 386; general 
uses 6x8, 620; dependent on historical 
present 621, 622; in hypothetical and 
conditional sentences 638; typical ex- 
amples 626, 627; in jussive sentences 
670; in final sentences 678; in hypo- 
thetical sentences^ how expressed in 
orat. obi. 765 

Impersonal verbs 575; in passive voice 
569; with neuter pronoun 570; imper- 
sonal use of passive Participle 560, 506 

implere with ace. and gen. or abl. 530 

imponere with ace. and dat. 475 

impraesentiarum 225 

impune 2x7, 2 

in prep, general use 820; in composition 
82X : cf. \\t>\ in dies 820 ^; in vioem 820 

in- ^nof in composition 408, x c\ 2 

inceptive or ituhoative verbs 296, 397, 5 

incesserej^. X4X 

incomplete action, tenses ^588 — 591 

incumbere with dot. 475 

inde 220 

Indefinite subject of yrd. pers. omitted 
574 : expressed by second pers. and subj. 
646; b^ aliquis, &*c. with indie. 647, x 

Indicative mood; general use 586; dis- 
tinction of tenses 587 foil. ; in state- 
ments of * duty ,' 'Power* &*c.,6^y, * pur- 
Pose' withfut. pari. 6xa; m the follow- 
ing sentences: 
causa I, quod, quia, &c. ^4x ; cum 729: 
compa rative, aliusac, idem ac,quasi, 
&a 661; tantus.-.quantus, tam...quam, 
&c. 6£E3, i; eo...quod, eo...quo, quam 
683, 2; ut, sicut, &C. 7x5; ciuus quam 
699: 

concessive, with sane, at enim, &c. 
677; etsi, si maxime 65X c\ quamvis 677 
d', quamquam 7xx b', ut 715 c\ cimi 729, 

733: ^. . 

conditional, tn apodosis and pro- 
tasis 641 ; in apodosis protasis in subj.) 
652, 654; cf. 638; in protasis voithout si 
651 ; with imperative apodosis 655 ; sub- 
junctive apodosis 657 ; expressing' thing 
to be ascertained* 747: 

dependent on infinitive 761, x\ on 
subjunctive 761, 2 : 

definitive with qui 679^ 703 — 709, 
75?; withnt 7x5 a: 

interrogative 675, 740, 751; re- 
peating words of other speaker 757 : 

lintiting "jii : 

re la tive, qui 65X b, 679, 703—709. 739. 
753; 'such* 719 b\ ut qui 683; quippe 
qui 719; quantus 683; quisquLs, quicun- 
que 71 X b, 72X : 

substantival with quod 713: 

temporal vfith cum 725 — 737; donee, 
dum, &C. 693 — 697, 765 ; antequam, prius- 
quam 699; ubi, quoties, &c 723; post- 
quam 606, 611 c, 723; 

in the midst of orat. obi. 778, 779; 

in clauses with faxo 671; forsitan 
755; fortasse 677, cf. 645 a, b\ nescio* 
quis 755; nisi forte, nisi vero 653; niodo 
7Z1; prout 7x5 a, b; quasi 66x; sive 
651 d; sunt qui 703 — 707; satin' ut, vide 
ut, 687 : 
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in the following expressions'. diceC 
aliquis 647; dico quod sentio 753; etiam 
taces? 675 c\ licet, licebit 677 c\ melius 
erat 643; non dicam 691; peream, si... 
erat 657; quam vis, quam volet 676 b\ 
advolone 675 a; quod scribis 743; quod 
facere poteris 71Z b\ videro, videris 667; 
videbis 667 

indidem 220 

indigere with gen. or etbl. 530 ; com^osi' 
tion 0/21$ 

indirect discourse see * Reported speech* ; 
guestioH 0/ command 674 b ; of fact 750 ; 
rhetorical [reported) 764 

indoles 140 

indu [Jor'wL) 215 

inducor artus tunica 471 a 

induere p. 141 : iiiduor, indutus tunlcam 
471^ 

indulgere/. Z4X 

infestus 331 

Infinitive^ present how formed 287, 288 ; 
in -sere 291 ', perfect 304 ; contracted yyj '» 
classed as substantive 421 ^, its cha- 
racter 532 ; gefteral use 533 : use of its 
tenses 54t— 5451 «J^ <" object 534; as 
oblique predicate 535; as (direct) secon- 
dary predicate 536; as subject 537; in 
exclamations 538; aj primary pred. 
{historic infin. ) 539 ; in rare uses 540 ; 
in reported speech Td-^foll. ; in rhetori- 
cal questions 764; with relative 765 b; 
of ten omitted luith past part. 585: 

used {in various ways) after acciixina 
erat, &c. 643: aptus 540 (2); assueiieri 
534 b; audeo 534 a : cupio 541 : debeo 

534 a; desisto 534 a; dicor 536, 544: 
dignus 540 (2) ; do 534 aj^doceor 534 bi 
est 536; habeo 534 a; inter 540 (4;; 
jubeor 536; licet 545; maturo 534 a; 
mitto 534 a: cf 540 (3); natus 540 (3); 
operam do 534 a ; possum 534 a ; praeter 
540 (4); prohibeor 534 b : reperior 536 a ; 
scio 534 a: soleo 534 a; tempus est 540 
(i) ; videor 536 a : 

accus. with injin. after admoneo 53^ : 
assuefacio 534 3; auctor sum, certior bo 

535 J cupio 535; dico 535, 542; doceo 
534 b ; doleo 535 ; memini 543 (4) ; opus 
est, oportet 537 a; sino 535: volo 535 

perfect tnjin. after debeo, malo, pos- 

sum, &c 541a; caveo, volo 541^. de^ 

cuit 535 
infit 265 
infitias 117, 466 
infra 212; general use 822; comp. and 

superl. 175 
inimicus voith gen. 516 
injuria 503, 2 

-ino- noun'Suffix cf. 366, 367 ; -ino 370 
inquam 268; /. 141 
insertion of-p in sumpsi, &c. 29, 311 
insimulare with gen. of crime 527 
xoiiXzx with gen. 516 
instare with infln. 534 a 
inter 229; general use S23; inter se 833/1; 

908 b\ with infin. 540 (4; 
intercludere with abl. 511 
interdicere with abl. 498 
interdum 224, 237 



jnterea 212, 237^ 

interest Ciceronis 517; mea 5x9 

interibi 222 

interim 226; cum interim 735 

Interjections 416, 417 

Intertvgative Particles 204 — 208; /w- 
nouns 204 — 208 : See also * questions 

intervallum 410 

intonatus/^. 150 s. v. tono 

intra 212; comp. and superl. 175 (/. 63); 
general use 824 

Intransitive 7>erbs defined ^64 i sometimes 
become transitive 469 

impersonal in peusive 565, 569; with 
ace. {of extent) 450—461, cf 570; or cog- 
nate ^61 b\ with ind. obj. 474; with 
abl. 0/ part, concerned j^g-jX have gerund 

intnnsecus 220 

intro 213; general use 824 

introrsus 214 

intus 231; general use 825 

invitare hospitio 489 

-io noun-suffix 390 — 394 

jocineris 145 

jocus 117; joco 503, 2. 

-ion noun-suffix 374; declension 130 

Ionic feet 922, a majori used in verse g^S* 

23 ; a minori935, ^6 
-ios-, -ior- suffix of comparatives 388, qf. 

X74; declension x^xfin. 

JoVCm 722 

ipse declined 195; general use 891, 893; 

ipsius_/&r suum ipsius 895 
-iquo, -inquo noun-suffix 355 
ire inflexions 264; ibo 284; ibam 285 ; use 

with supifte 553 ; to fortn passive infln. 

553; inntias ire 466, 117; pessum, venum, 

ire 117 ; ibat videre 533 C 
ironia 949 

irrauserit^. 147 s. v. ravio 
is declension ofsox ; general use 8go 
•issumo- noun-suffix [superlative) 351, 174 
iste declension of'X<yj\ general use 890; 

isti modi 198 
ita2Z2: '\\aL....\xX. with final subj. 684; with 

consecutive subj. 714; with indie. *as. . 

so* 7x5 a\ * although.. yet* 715 1; ita 

vivam ut with indic. 715 f\ ita vero, 

ita est in answers 886 
-ita- suffix of frequentative verbs 399 
•Itano- noun-suffix 368 
item 225 

iter declined x^Si obiter 2 29^», 
iterum 224, 383 
ithyphallic verse gaBt 10 
itidem 225 

-itie- noun-suffix 392 
-ito- noun-suffix 35^ 
jubere 3x1 : p. 141 ; jubeo eum abire 534 b ; 

jubeor dici consul 536 
judex declined 129 
jugerum no; contents gi 4 
jugulus XX7 
•ixitn gen. plur. 123 
jumentum 23 
jungere 295; /. 141 
-ivo- noun-suffix 333 
Juppiter Z22 
juratus 340 
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'\usgen. sing-, quantity of penult o/(»2 a 

^us 142 

jusjurandum 117, 406^ 

juvare 299; /. 141; juvat with ace. and 

inf. 537 * 
juxta ai2 ; general use 826 

K. 7 
Kal. 917 

\ how pronounced $\ has attraction /or Vi\ 

]\forc 41 
labials ^ 
lac, lacte 136 
lacessere/. 141 
lapidavit (im^ers.) 575 
laquear 138 
larva, lama 44 
Latin language z 
lavare, lavere 1x9/. 141 
laurus 121 

laus 142; laudi dare 482 b 
legere/. 141 
lenibat 385 ; lenibo 284 
-lento noun-sujjix 358 
letters^ tenses used in^ imperf. 604; 

pluperf. 611 b\ mode o/dating 917, 918 
Leuctra 96 

lex 142 ; open faciundo 481 
libella 909 
libet/. 142 
licere, licerij). 142 
licet /. 142 ; with injin. 637 a, 545 ; with 

dat. 474i civi esse Gaditano, &c. 537 f; 

with subj. 672, 677 r; in apodosis to a 

conditional subj. 628 
-limo- superl. suffix 351, 174 3 
linere/. X42 
linquere 295, ^b\ p. 142 
liquefacere 413 
Hqui/. X42 
litotes 949 

locare with gerundive 552/1 
Locative case 83, 84; general use of, 483, 

484; of place /^%s\ ^llowed by relative 

adverb f not adjective 485 (/. 206); in 

ap^sition to etbl. with in 487 ; of time 

when 49T ; of amount 494 ; animi 485 ; 

belli 485; domi 121, 485; dupli 494; 

humi 485 ; luci 491 ; militiae 485 ; quanti 

494 ; quotidie 491 
locus 177; loco 488 
logaoedic verse 929 
lubet, see libet 
luci 491 

lucri facere 523 ; de lucro 812 e 
luere/. 142 
lues Z34, X 
luxuria declined zo6 

VL pronounced^ \ when final x^\ frequently 
omitted 19, 63; affected by dented foi- 
lowing 26 ; as verbal ending of 1st pers. 
sing. 267, 268 

macte 217; esto 660 3 

Maeander declined x^"^ 

magis 232 ; use X76 

magister 383, 2 

magno opere 503, x; magno stare *cost* 
495 



majestatis absolvere 527 

major 388 

male 217; almost negative 877 </ 

malignus 367 

malo, inflexions of 262 ; malim, mallem, 

&c. 644 a ; followed by subj. 672 
manceps, mancipium 415 
mandare 415 
mane 217 
manedum 276 
manere/. X43 
manes 134, 2. y. 
manifestus33i(/. 132); withgen. of crime 

527 
manus 120; ad manum Sox : mter manus 

823 : per manus 831 
mare \-^fin. 
mas 136 

masculine gender ^foll. 
matertera 919 
maturare with inf. 534 a 
maturus with gen. 526 
maximus 175; with quam, quantus683, x: 

ut qui maxime 683, i. 
* may expressed by licet 628 ; by subj. after 

permittit 631, 3 ; after ut 632 (2) 
meansy abl. expressing 489, 499; by per 

831* 
measure of difference in abl. 496 
med 191 
meditari 340 

medium viae 520 ; in media urbe 521 ; me- 
dio, medio tergo 486 
medius fidius 417 
mehercules 417, 472 
mel 142 
Melampus 169 
melior declined 131 yf«. 
melius erat, fuit, &c. with inf. 643 ; voith 

perf. inf. 545 
memim/. \\i s. v. -meniscor; with gen, 

or ace. 529; with pres. and perf . infin^ 

Memmiadae X51 c 

memor inflexions 140 

memoriter 229 (2) 

-men noun-suffix yjz ; declension of nouns 

in X30, X44 
Menandru 154, 4 
mensis 141 

mentem alicujus, venire in 529 
merces X47, 2 
merere/. 142 ; A 153; merito 3x3(3); with 

hyfothet, suSj. 644 b 
meridies 106 

-met suffix to pronouns X93 
metaphora 949 
metathesis 943 
metonymia 949 
Metre 923 

metuo ut with subj. 686; cf. 632, 2 
meus declined no ; use 191 ; as Possessive 

gen. 518; as objective gen. 525^; mea 

refert, interest 519 
mi vocative XX9; dative X90, X9r 
militiae 485 
mille declined \%^ ; millia spelling z-j^fin. ; 

mille nummum 523 3 
minari aliquid alicui cf. 468 ; ni eant, &c. 

6351 3 : 746 ; with inf. objeet'clause 434 
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-mini suffix ofztidpl. pass. 277 

minime as negative 877 b ; in answers 886 ; 

quam minimum 224 
minister 383 
-mi no imperative suffix 278 ; nounrsuffix 

366 
Minoidi 170 
minor compar. 175; capitis 526; minoris 

as gen. of price 494 
Minos declined 158 
minus as negative 877 d', sin minus 652 d; 

quominus 682 a, and note 
mire quam 685 

miror si with subj. cf. 748 ; ind. 747 
minim ni 747; nisi mirumst 747; minim 

quam 685 a 
mis 191 
miscere/. 143 

misereri/. 143; with gen. 528 
miseret impers. 575; p. 143; with gen. 

528 
mittere/. 143; auxilio Caesari 482 r ; with 

infin. of object 534: of purpose $^^(3) ', 

Tvtth ad <!«</ gerundive 547 ; «//M f «- 

pine cf. 466, 553 ; with qui, ut ««</ 

f 7/3/. 632. z i 680, 682 : missos facio 559 
-mno noun-suffix 366 
-njo noun-suffix 351 
moderari/. 153 
modi us 915 
modo 213(1), 503; in wishes 6663; in 

concessions (subj.) 676 r; {imper.) 677^; 

TC///A dum in provisoes (subj.) 696; m 

restrictions with qui (subj.) 710; {ind.) 

711 ; modo.. .modo 867 
non modo...sed 689 ; general use 88 z, 

882 
moenia ^/. zooyi 
-monio substantival suffix 393 
mordicus 230 
moribus 503, 2 

morte multare 495 ; mortem obire 563 
mos declined_ 131, Z42 ; moribus, 503, 3 
mostellaria ^94 
tnotton, goal of, accus. 464, 465 : dat. 473 a • 

motion whence 509, 510, 5x1 
mulcere/. 143 ; same root as mulgere 395 b ; 

as mulcare 40Z 
muliebris Z38 
mulier declined Z3T 
multimodis 407, 232 
ntultiplicatives X79 
multus with gen. 520; as attribute S2z; 

452 ; multae et graves {ftot multae graves) 

865 ; compar. and superl. 175 ; multum 

(adverbial) 46 z 
mulus 92 

municeps Z46; declined c^. 129 
munus Z45 

Tnutes 3 ; mute followed by liquid z6 ; 62, 2 
myrtus x2o> X2z 

N, sound of 1 ; 6 : affinity toxd^x; itiserted 
in verb-stems 295 

nae, see ne 230 

naevus 353 

nam 223 ; position in sentence 793 ; ap- 
pended to pronouns 208, 903 

nandsd/. 143 



nasct/. 143 

natura 503, 2 

natus with ace* 460 

nauci 1x7 

naufragus 412 

navigium 412 

navis X34 ; declined 84 

xie in affirmations 220 

ne negative 220, 375 ; general use 875 
foil. : with subj. 614, 2 ; in wishes 664, 
666 b \ with subj. 668, 682, &c. ; with 
imper. 669; after verbs of fearing [subj ) 
686; ne dicam 690; ne...quhlem 689, 
877 b, 884 ; after non modo 88z ; ne qxiis, 
ne quandoy^r ut nemo, &c. 877 c 

ne in composition 875 

-ne interrog. particle 875, 753 

nee simple negative 2x9, 876 : disjunctive 
878 ; belonging to subordinate clause 879; 
necne 887, 752 ; necnon 883 

necare/. 143 

necesse est with subj. 673 

necne, necnon, see nee 

necopinato 506 

nedum 'with subj. 688 

nefandus 408 c 

nefas 408, 2 

negative particles distinguished Zj^foll, 

negligere, neglexi or neglegi p. X41 s. v. 
lego 

nemo 144, 875 ; use ^196 

nempe 2x8 

nequam 223 

neque, see nee ; neque enim 878 ; neque... 
ct, &c. 882 

nequeo 266 

nequiquam 22Z 

ne quis, &.c.for\xt nemo, &c. 877 e 

nequiter 229 

nescio 408 ; nescio quis 755 

neve, neu 2x8 ; use 88x b 

nevis 263 

nevis, nevult 263 

neuter gender 86; declension 83; accus, 
used adverbially 224, 46 x 

neuter verbs 564; passive of $6^ 

nex 143 

nexui/. 143 s. v. necto 

ni 22X ; general use 875; quidni with subj. 
674 c : in conditional sentences 640, 641 ; 
mirum ni 747 

nihil, nihilum XZ7; nihil aliud quam 583: 
nili of value 494 ; nihil non, non nihil 883 

nimis 232 

nimium 224 

ningit>. 143 

nisi 22x: general use with subj. 640 foil.', 
with indie. 641 foil. ; with subj. after 
exaggerated statements 654, 3; with 
reported condition 746; nisi vero, msi 
forte 653 ; with abl. of circumstances 
505 : with participle (daiwe) 557 

Tixtox p. 143 

nix Z36 

-no noun-suffix 366 

nocetur 565 

nocte 217 ; cf. 49X ; noetes ' nights through* 
460 

noclu 315 

noenum 334 
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nolo infiexions qf^&i ; noli 363, 275 ; with 
infin, 269 ; nolo videat 673 

nomen declined 130; mihi noraen est with 
nam. 441a; with dative 441 ^> nomine 
iicglij^entiae suspectus 504; servus no- 
mine illo 502 

ftominal adjecttves 422 c: adverts 433 d; 
nominal predicate 426 — 436 

nominative case fti joU. ; case of subject 
429, 2 ; 453 : general use 455—457 : when 
called vocattz'e 457; used as subject to 
infin. 539; as sec pred. after infin. 
536, 568 : with en, ecce 456 ; use in nont. 
of gerund and gerundive 551 , 0/ stems 
tn -tion p. 224 fu>te\ 0/ stems in -bundo 
558; of passive part. 560; neuter with 
passive impersonal 570 

non 224 ; general use 876, 877 : with jus- 
sive suoj. 668, 670: jussive interrog. 
674: consecutive 704; in restrictions 
7T4C; (oncessions (ut non) 714 d; et non 
878 ; an non 887 

nonae 917 

nonne 885, 886 

nonnemo, nonnullus, &c. 883, 897 

nonnun^uam 237, 88^ 

non quia, non quodf, &c. (subj.) 740, 3; 
(ind.) 74xfin. 

nonvis 263 

nos xgo', for me 904; what substitute in 
reported speech 767, 768 c, Caesar's use 
767 

noscere/. 143 

noster general use 1^2: as possessive 518, 
525: nostrum omnmm 518; nostri, nos- 
trum as partitive gen. 520 ; as objective 
525; nostra refert, &c. 5x9 

nostras 137 

Noun defined 421 \ infiexions %ofoll. ',for' 
mation of 341 foil. ; arrangement of 
noun-sumxes 350 

ns often for nts 21 : n omitted 25 

nubere/. 144: with dative 474; nuptum 
dare 466: nupta/. 153 

nubes declined 126 

nudius tertius 407 

nvAv&with abl. 498; nuda pedem 471 

nullus 195; nulli (^irn.), nullae (^/.) 196; 
nullius, &c. used for neminis, &c. ic,6; 
nullius rei .^'T nihili 117; nullus non, 
nonnullus 883, 897 ; ne uUus^^ ut nullus 
878 

num 224; ca interrog. 885, 886, 751; in 
indirect questions 750 

Number^ noun-infiexion ofoj^foll.'. liable 
to attraction 451 ; use of verb infiexions 
nrfoll. 

Numerals 17% foil, 

numerus declined 109; numero {adv.) 313 

nunc 224 

nunciam 323 

nundinae 100 e 

nunquam 324 

nurus 120 

nusquam 223 

nutiquam (neutiquam; 223 

nux 14a 

O, sound of 2 1 12; shortening of o 3a, 57; 
o changed to u 34, 36 ; also to e and i 36 , 



retained after v 43; contracted with i 

47 ; with e <7r i 48 : in xstpers. sing. 268 ; 

quantity when final 56 
o unth vocative 457; with accus. 473; o si 

663 
ob 323; obs 230; general use 827 
objec ty several kinds of 4^4 ; direct in accus. 

4t&folL \ two direct objects 47o\ indirect 

object (dat.) 474 foil. . secondary object 

{gf^') after verbs 52; after nouns 525, 

527 foll.\ infinitive 534, 541; itifin. 

sentence as object 535 
obire {sc. mortem) 563 
obiter 22^ fin. 

oblique cases 437, 438; contrasted 4^-^^ 454 
oblique oration^ see oratio 
oblivisci p. 144; has inchoative suj^ix 

396; with gen. or ace. 539 
obsolescere/. 144 
obviam 323 
occalui 591, 4 
occasus/. 153 

occidere/. 136 «. w. caedo «»</ cado 
occidione occidere 503, 3 
occiput 147 

occulere p. 144 ; occultus odii 52S 
ocellus 377 
-oci noun-suffix 356 
ocior 175, I 

odi/. 144; odio esse 483 a 
odor 145 

Oedipus declined 169 
ohe 416 

-ola verbal stem-sufiix 400 
olere/. 144 
olim 236 
oUi &»c. 198 

-olo sujSHx ta nouH'Siems 375 
omission of vowels 39 \ of consonants 2xfoll. 
omnimodis 407 
omnino 3x3 

omnis 134, to a; omnium nostrum 5x8 
-on- noun-suffix 371 j -On 373, 374; Greek 

stems xji 
•ono- noun-suffix 369 
onomatopoea 949 
*one* indef funv expressed in Latin 907; 

*oru another* 908 
onus declined 131 
opera eadem, una 503, i ; operae est 483 a; 

operae pretium est 516 
opere with magno, &c. 503, z 
operire/. 145 s. v. pcrio 
oportet 144 ; called impersonal 575 ; with 

inf. 643 by with inf. object- sentence 537; 

ivith past part, accus, 585 ^ with subj. 

673 
opperiri p. 145 s. v. perio 
oppido 313 

ops Z43j opis, opes xot 
optative subj. 664 — 666 
opus T45; opus est with ahl. 500; vnth 

accus. 500; ivith abl. neuter pass, part. 

507 ; with infin. obj. sentence $yf 
>or fumn'suffix 387 ; declension of stems in 

emtio obliqua defined 763 : general rules 
for moods, &*c. 763 foil. ; use of tenses 
766; use of pronouns 7^7 \ tabular stat^^ 
ment 768; examples 7^ foil. 
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order of words 780; qf sentences 791^ 
ordinal numbers 178 foil. ; order in eont' 

founding z86; nsea in eiving date 187 
ordo 144; recte atque oraine 503, 2; extia 

ordinem 8z8 
origin^ abL q/$X2 
oriri p. X44 ; oriundus ib. 
-oro noun-suffix 384 
Orpheus z6o 
ortus with ahl. 5x2 
-OS in nont. sing. o/o'Stem 84; cf. 36 
OS, ossis 142; OS, oris 142 
-oso noun-suffix 363 
ossua I20 

-oto noun-suffix 359 
ovans/. 144 
oxymoron 950 



P3 

pace horum dixerim, cf. 666 

padsci/. 144 

paene 2x7 

paeninsula 406; use with perfect 6c8 h\. 

654. 3 
paenitet p. 144 ; impersonal 575 ; W/Zz 

perf. injin. 545 
palam 223 ,- general use 829 
pal us 147 (2) 
pangere/. 144 
panis X34, 2 y 
jparagoge 943 

parcere/. 144; wiikdat. 474 <?« 569 
parenthesis, 943 

parenthetical verbs 671, 673, 75X 
parere,/, 145 
parere^. X45 
™ries X43 
Pans 170 (2) 

parisyllabic nouns 134, 141 
paronomasia 950 
p>ars /<? express fractions 189 ; partem maxi- 

mam 462; partes and pars zox; alii... 

pars 577 
*Part concerned* in abl. 497; in gen, 526; 

ace. {of part of body) 471 
Participles 336; defined 42a </; general 

use 436, 555—560; «f^^ rt* ordinary 

noun-adjectives 56X a; at substantives 

^61 b\ of test used in abl. of attendant 

circumstances 505 
partim 227 ; with plural verit 574 
partitive genitive 520 — 522 
parum 224; 877 d\ with gen. 52a 
parvi esse 494 
pascere 143 ; with abL 499 
pa&sim 227 (i) 
Passive inflexions 246 foil. ; general 

meaning 565 foil. ; construction 56b ; 

tenses 590 
passum 357f 2 
passus * a pace* 360; 913 
patefacere 4x3 
pater 141 ; declined 131 
paterfamilias 103, 406 
pati/ 145 
patruelis 380, 919 
paucis 503, I 

paullus 377; paullatim 227 
-pe 2i8 



pedetemptim 227 (i) 

pejor X75, 388; declined X62, cf x 14 

pelagus 164 

pellere X45 ; with abl. sxx ; has e before 
11 41 

pelvis T34, 2 V 

penalty expressed by ail. 495 

penates 100, 137 

pendere 145 ; pendere animis 4S5 

penes 231 ; use 0/^2,0 

penitus 231 

pentameter \tiactylic) 927, 6 

pen us X2x 

-per adi: suffix 228 

per general use 83X; in compounds 832: 
(pergratus, &c.) 408, 2'; per tempus83x ; 
separated from its case 798 ; cf. 831 ^ 

percussi p. X39 s. v. ferio, ct quatio 

perdere > 138 s. v. do; perduint 280; qui 
ilium di perduint 666 b 

pereere, peregri 221 

Perfect^ stem 242 ; how formed 308 ; by re- 
duplication 309 ; by lengthening stem- 
z'owel 3x0; by suffixing 53x1; bysuffix" 
ing u 312 Joll. \ by suffixing v 316 foil. ; 
tenses formed from perf ect stem 104 foil. 

Perfect indicative personal inflexions 
268, 270—274: corresponds to two £n-' 
glisA tetises 589; contrasted with imper- 
fect 590, 591; general use 6tyj^ 608; 
perf. pass, with sum and fui distin- 
guished 590; in absolute statements of 
power y &»c. 643 b\ of repeated actions 
608, a c. d\ with cum, ubi, &c. 721 ; use 
with paene 654, 3 ; with postquam6o8r; 
with dum 695 ; with priusquam 699 

Perfect subjunctive inflexions 281 ; gene- 
ral use 6x9 b; in conditional setttences 
638 bf 640 b\ (fuerim with part, fut^ 
629, 630; in modest assertions 644; tn 
prohibitions 668; in final 678; cf. 682, 
686; consecutive 624, 633; concessive 
676 

Perfect infinitive formation 304 — 307 ; as 
object to possum, debeo, &c. 54X a ; volo 
54X ^ (^. 22o); cu oblique predicate, 542 ; 
after memini 543; as (direct) secondary 
predicate 544: as subject to melius eric, 
&c. 545 

Pergama (//.} xoo a\ Pergami 485 

per^ere/). 147 s. v. rego 

penculum 376; meo periculo 504 

perinde 220; ut 715 a 

periphrasis 950 

periphrastic conjugation {so called) 5x2; 
ct. 628 

perire as pass, of perdere A 138 f. v. do; 
peream si non...erat 657 B 

peritus p. X45 s, v. -perio 

perosus /. 144 s. v. odi 

perperam 223 

Perseus, mythical hero 160: Perses, Per- 
seus, king of Macedon x6o fin. ; Persa, 
Perses *a Persian* 151 3; Persis 170 

personal infiexions of verbs 241 ; 267 foil. ; 
use of 42 J t 428; in detail ^yx foil. 

Personal pronouns xyofoli. ; defined 42 t a 

pertaesum est/. 150 j. v. taedet 

pes 142: dectified i2g; measure gi-i, gi4 

pessimus 175 
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p«ssum dare, ire Z17 ; 405 a 

petere 303 d', p. 145; petit with long" \ 

Phalaecian verse 930, 15 

Pherecratian verse 930, 16 

-phon, -phont, Greek noun-stems in x68 

pny 416 

Phyllis declined 166 (/. 58) 

piget /. 145: how used 575; me morum 

pinguis comp. and su^erl. 176, 3 a 
pinsere, pisere/>. 145 

?inus I2Z 
'iraeeus 160 

pins declined ii8 ; piissimus 176, 3 

■^iace whence 509 ; {with Prep. ) 510 ; where 
485: (with prep.) 487; to which 464; 
{with prep.) 465 

placitus^. 153 

plane 216 

plants^ gender of names ofgi 

plaudere aftd compounds p. 145 

plebes 107 ; plebs 136 

plectere ^strike* p. 145; * twine* [with 
compounds) p. 146 

plenus with gen. or cmU 530 

pleonasmus 943 

plerique use o/s2x \ plenimque 224 

-plex numeral adj. in 179 

plicare compounds qf^ p. 146 

-plo- numeral adj. in X70 

pluit p. 146 : impersonal ^j^ h 

Plu^rfect indtc. how formed 304 foil. \ 
general use 611; contrasted rviin im- 
perf 591 : passive 590; in absolute state* 
ments of power ^ S*c. 643 d; in apodosis 
of conditional sentences 641 d\ with 
subj. protasis 654, 4; in letters dw b\ 
of repeated actions 611 d\ with cum, ut, 
&c. 721 ; with postquam 6iz r; not used 
with dum, donee, &c. 693 

Pluperfect subjunctive, how formed 
y)^foil.\ 281, 282; general use 620 \ in 
conditional sentences 638, 640 d\ in 
apodosis to exaggeration 654, 4 ; in re* 
ported conditions 746; in wishes 666 b\ 
commands 670; concessions 6j6i injinal 
sentences 678, 682; after donee 694; 
with cum *when' 722 ; * whenever* 720; 
facturus fuisses 630 

Pluralof nouns usually singular g^\ with 
no singular 100; suffixes of verbs 269, 
272, 274; without subject expressed 574, 
3; with singular subject 577; with 
several nouns for subject 578; cf. 579; 
with alius, .alius 582; nos^r ego 904 

plus 136, cf. 175; pluris facere, &c. 494 

poema 168 

pel 417 

Pompeius vocative of 112; Pronunciation 

pondo 117 

pone 220; ««^ ^833 

ponere/. 146 

por- in composition 834 

porricere/. 140*. v. jacio 

porro 2x-^fin. 

porta ingredi 490 

poitubuB x2oj^n. 

jposcerep. 146; with two ace. 470 



position of words in sentence 7^ foil. \ of 
subordinate sentences 794; of preposi' 
tioHS 798; in prosody 62 

posivi /. Z46 s. V. pono 

posse 259, 261; withinfin. 534; voithperf. 
inf. 541a; imper sotuU S70\ possum, &c. 
used where possim, &c. might be ex- 
pected 643; in apodosis of conditional 
sentence 628; potuerit in lieu of depen- 
dent plup. subf. pass. 630, 652 a. 3; 
tentare, &c. si possit 748; facere non 
possum quin 7x2 b\ quam maximas 
potest 683, X 

possessive genitive ^xftfolL^ 518 

possessor in gen. 516 ; dat, 479 

possidere/. 148 s. v. sedeo 

post 228; comp. and superi. X75, t p. 63; 
general use 835 ; post esse, &c. 835 

I>oste, postea 213, 328; quid postea 835 

posterns 17s 

posthac 2X3 

pOStibi 223 

postidea 2x3 

postis X34, 2. y 

postmodo 3x3 

post(|[uam (posteaquam) general use 723; 

with imperf. 6fo6\perf. 608, x c\ pbtperf 

6ix£r 
postridie 491 
postumusj^. 63 
potare^. X46 
pote 26X 

potens 3597?^ ; in compounds 4x5 
Potential mood 642 
potesse 26X ; potestur 361 
potiri/. 146; withabL 500; with gen. 530 
potis, pote 261; comp. and superi. X75 
potissimum 224 
potivi, potui/. x^6 s. v. potior 
potius quam with subj. 698. 700; with 

infin. 70X ; quam ut (subj. ) 700 b 
potui aqua 481; cf. 554; potum /. 146 

s. V. poto 
prae 2x2 ; general use 836 ; in composition 

408, 3; 837; praequam 223, 836; praeut 

836 
praebere^. 140 s. v. habeo 
praecordia (//.) xood\ 390, 3^ 
praeditus p. 138 s. v. do 
praeesse 26X 
praefiscini 221 
Praeneste 140 
praenomina 961 
praes X42 
praesens 261 
praesepe X40 
praesertim 227; with qui [subj.) 7x8; with 

cum {subj.) 734 
praeses X46 

praesidio relinquere, &c 482 c 
praestare/. X49 s. v. sto; wi^ ace. 469 a 
praesto esse 213 (x) 
praeter 229 (3) ; general use 838 ; praeterea, 

praeternac 213; praeterquaon 838 
praeut 836 
praevaricari 398 
prandere/. 146; pransus ib, 
preeario 213 
precem X42 
prccor 258 
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Predicate defined 426; contrasted with 
attribute 428, 430 note; 

primary 4^1, 432 ; Jformed by infin, 
{^direct) 539 ; obliqMe 434, 535 ; 

secondary 431, 4«, 441 b\ after 
infin, 435 ; instead of adverb 452 , in 
special case 438 ; formed by infin, 536 ; 
by participle 436, 557; after licet 435 
(2); 537 f; oblique 4yi\ formed by infin. 
434. 435» 535; *» exclamations 538; ^ 
gerundive 552; /oj/ participle 559; 
«/2VA accus. cognate 467 ; zt/zM accus. 
in exclamations 472; ^ unexpressed 
subject of infinitive 537 c; wjVA a^/. ^ 
description h*c. 502 ; of manner 503 ; ^ 
attendant circumstances 504, 505 ; after 
nisi 557 ; nomen est 441 ^; audire 441 ^ 

prehendere^. 146 

premere^. 146 

Prepositions defined 423 e\ general use 
438, "jKisfoll. ; position in sentence 782, 
798; w/M accus. of extent 463; ^^^ /<? 
'which 465 ; ^tfrt/ {generally) 467 : a3/. 
of place at tvhich 487 ; {generally) 508 ; 
place whence 510; {generally) 5x4; ^ 
j^c-/ i» composition 469 

Present stem 242 ; A^?w fortned agsfoll. ; 
tenses formed from^ it ^.Z-^foll. 

Present tense; personal inflexions 267 
Indicative inflexions 283; general 
use of sg^foll. ; passive 590; historical 
present 594 ; followed b^ primary and 
secondary tenses 621; t» statements of 
power ^ &"€. 643 a ; «'« questiotis of future 
action (yjsa\ cf 597 ; ^ exhortation 
675 f; n/zVA antequam, &c. 598, 699; 
dum 595, 598, 695, 697; though qualify 
ing an infin, 765 f; with jampridem 

Subjunctive: inflexions 279, 280; 
geTieral use 616 — 610; folloTving his- 
torical present 621; «« consecutive sen* 
tences 623 ; in hypothetical and con' 
ditional 638 a, 640 a ; 626, 627 ; in prO" 
hibitions 668; in reported speech 766, 
768 B 

Imperative; inflexions 275; use 
613, 66^ 

Infinitive; inflexions 287, 288; 
tM^ 541—545; w/Va meraini 543 (4); 
historic 539 

Participle; inflexions 361, 127; 

«^^55S 
pretio 495 

Priapean verse 930, 18 
pridie 491 

primary predicate 431 ; tenses 587 
primus 175, 178; used predicatively 433 ^; 

434; primus quisque 899 ; primo 213(3); 

primum 224; cum primum 725; pri- 

mum...deinde 86^ 
princeps 146; declined 129 
principio 488 
prior 175, 178 
priusquam with ind. 699; esp. present 

598; perf 608 r; subj, 698 j infin. 701 
pnvignus 367 
privilegium 390, a. £-. 
pro {prep.) x^; general use 839; »« f<w«- 

position with verbs 840; «/</>» nouns 408, 



9; 410; prout 7x5a, 3; pro eo ut 7x5^; 

pro eo quanti 839 9 
pro or proh 416 
proavus 919, 403 
probeo/. 140 f. z/. habeo 
proclive; proclivi 22x 
proconsul 4x0 

procul 228 ; general use 841 
prod X9, 840 
profecto 2x3 (i) 
proficisci/. 138 s. v. facio 
proh 416 
prohibere ne, or quominus, with subj. 633, 

2; with infin. 681; prohibessit 291 
prohibitions subj. 668 j imper, 669 
proinde 2;.o, 839 
proUpsis 943 
proles 134 
Pronouns', (x) demonstrative defined 

cf. 422 a; declined jgj — 203; classified by 

place and time 236, 237; distinguished 

in use 890; position in sentence 785; 

often attracted in gender and number 

45»; 

(2) indefinite: declined ^oj^ 208; 
distinguished in use 897, 898; EngL " 
*one* 9x7; 

(3) interrogative: declined 204 
foil. ; distinguished 903 

(4) personal: declined 190; ij/?*?^ 
omitted 57^1 yQ^foll. 

(5) possessive: declined 1x9; ^/ttc/ 
Mf^</ 191, X92, 518; zwVA ^«/. of sub t. 
4^1 band note; used for objective gen. 

525; 

(6) reflexive: declined X90, 191; 

A<w used %gifoll. ; 

(7) relative: declined 7.04 foil. \ in 
simple definitions 703; in final seyi- 
tences 6Soi in consecutive sentences 704; 
in restrictions 710; in conditional sen- 
tences {subj.) 650 3; {ind.) 651 3; of 
attendant circumstances 719 ; in re- 
ported definition 740 (x) 

propalam 223 

prope 218; general use 842; comp. and 

superL X75, 1. {p, 63) 
propedum 225 

propemodo 213 (x); propemodum 224 
propior, propius with ace. 463 
propter 229; general use 843 
prorsus 3x4 
prosa 2$ a 
Prosody 51 foil, ; in early dramatic verse 

69 
prosopopoeia 950 
protasis 650 ; 943 

protenus 230; cf 8^4; protinam 223 
proviso expressed by ita ut...ne 634; modo 

with suoj. 676 c\ dum 696 
proximus 2x8; 175, x; with ace. 463; 

proximum est ut {stdj^ 682 b 
Prusias declined X49 
-pse appended to pronouns 202 
•pti appended to pronouns 193 
pubes X47 (2) 
publicitus 23X 
pudet /. X46 ; impersonal use 575 ; with 

gen. 528 
puer declined 109 
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puerpera 419 

pulcher, comp. and suferL o/\i\ 

pulvis 147 (2; 

pungere/. 146 

puppis declined 126 

^uf^ase, dot, qf^^it ; cf. akff 481 ; expressed 

by it{/in. 540 (3); /ut. part, tvtth sum 

612 ; sub^'. with qui, ut, «c. 678^^//. 
putare witk infin. object'sentence 535: 

putabam, putaram 591, a; putasses 646; 

PUU54 
puteal 380 

putefacere, putrefacere 413 
putus 323 
Pythiambic stansa 938 P, Q. 

Q 7 ; often changed to c 42 

qua (nom. ace.) 204 

qua (abl.) 236; qua... qua 867; quatenus 
quadamtenus 3x2 

quadrantal 915 

quadrifariam 323 

quadriga 409 a ; plur, looy 

quaerere/. 146; quaero si withsttbj. 748 

quaeso/. 146; quaesumus 269 

qualis, qualiscumque 234 

quam 223; *ho7v?' jso\ 'how* 6Bsai *as' 
after tam 683, \\ 'than' 683, 2; in 
various senses after ante 598, ^8, 701 ; 
citius645^; 699^; contra 8zor; minim 
685 a; mire 685^; oppido 685 ^; post 
606, 608^, 61X Tj 723; potius 7do, 701; 
praeter 838; pnus 598, 698 — 701; tam 
660, 661; valde 685 3; ultra 857 

quamde 220 

quamquam 711 b\ * and yet"* 871, 6 

quam vis 407 ; with ind. 677 b \ sub/. 676 b 

quam volet, itc. 676 b, 677 d 

quando 215, 741; quandoque 219; quan- 
docunque 215, 900 

quantus 683 ; quanti 494 ; quantiquanti 900 

quapropter 2x2, 843 

quartus 357 

quasi 221 ; wiihsuhj, 660: ind. 66 x 

quatenus 2x2; 'inasmuch as* [tnd.) 741; 
* how far' dep. question {subj.) 750 

quatere/. 147 

-que appended to pronouns 2x9 

-que * aTtd' general use 859 — 864 

queo 266; /. 147 

quercus X20, i2X (/. 40) 

questions, direct 749 ; with particles ^ simple 
885, 886; alternative 887: dependent 
750; guasi'dependent 75 x; dubitative 
(yj^ ', expressing surprise^ &*c. 675 ; cf. 
787 ; repeated tn surprise 756, 757 c . 

with quidni 67 a c ; quid si 658, 659 ; 
quiri \ind.) 675 r; (sub/.) 754; satin 675^; 
satin ut 687 

qui (adj.) declined 204; compounds ofv:^ ; 
position in sentence 788 : sometimes be- 
jore preposition 782, 798 ; attracted in 
gemUr^ &*c. 451 ; relation to antecedent 
450; 'such* 7x9 b', sunt qui {subj) 
706; (ind.) 707; qui 'since he* {sub/.) 
7x8 : '/or he* (ind.) 7x9 ; qui praesertim 
(subj.) 7x8 : quippequi (subj.) 718 ; (ind.) 
719 ; ut qui (sub/.) 7x8 ; qui quidem, qui 
inodo {subj'.) 710; (tnd.) 7x1 

qui (abl. afulaav.) 221, 306 



quia 3ZO, sxa ; witk suhj. 740, 3 ; with ind, 

741 
quicunque do8 ; in limiting clauses (ind.) 

7X1 b: of fregutnt cases (subj'.) 720; 

yind.^ 721 ; used absolutely 900 

quid dutinguishedfrom quod 207, 208 ; eu 
ace. of extent 46 x ; quid opust facto 
50^ ; quid multa 583, 883 ; quid ni 674 c; 
quid si 658, 659 ; quid est causae cur 750 ; 
quid est causae quin 754; sdo quid 
^uaeras 753 

quidam 208 ; general use 897 

quidem 235, 677 a ; place in sentence 793 c \ 
et quidem 6^7^: ne... quidem 689, 884, 
877^; qui quidem 7x0, 7x1 ; quandoqui- 
dem, si quidem 74X 

quies X47 (3) 

quilibet 208 ; general use 898 ; cf. 676 c 

quin 228 ; interrog. 675 c ; v)tth imper. 
and ind. 675 ; dependent 68x ; in final 
sentences 682 a\ consecutive 7x2 a^b\ 
dependent interrog. 754; for qui non 
704, 706 ; tifter quid est causae 754 ; did 
non potest ^54 ; facere non possum 713 ^ ; 
paulumafuit 7x3^; vix tern perare 682 a: 
non habere 68a a ; nemo fuit 706 ; noa 
fallere 754 ; non est dubium 635, 4 

qui nam 208 

quingenti 178, 358 

quincjue, quini, &c. 178 

quipiam 809 

quippe 3x8; with relative {subj.) 7x8; 
i/nd.) 719 

quiqui 309 (p. 76) 

quis indef. 207, 897; interrog. 307, 903: 
compounds 308 ; stem and original cases 
310; quidfaciat? quid agerem ? &c. 674; 
quid commemoro 675 ; nescio quis 755, 
897 

quis^r quibus 306 

quisnam 208 

quispiam 309 ; general use 897 

quisquam 309; general use 898; nee quis- 
^uam 878 

quisque 309; cf. 2x9; general use 899; af- 
ter primus, optimus, quotus, unus 899 ; 
with se, suus 583, 899; ut quisque 721 

quisquiliae xooy 

quisquis 309; in limiting clauses jii b\ 
used absolutely 900 

quivis 808 ; general use 898 

quo 313, 336; interrog. quo mihi 472, 479, 
583; relative ^ of price ci. 680; quo...eo 
496; quo. ..hoc with comparative (ind.) 
683, 2; quo with compar. (subj'.) 682 a; 
quo minus (ind.) 683 (2); (subj'.) 68 x, 
682 ; si quo, ne quo 236 

quoad 2x3(4); with subj'. 692; witk ind, 
693.69s 

quocirca 2x3, 806 

quod rel. adj. 204; distinguished from 
quid 207, 308; quod bonum...sit 666; 
quod commodum est, cf. 677 d\ quod 
tuo commodo flat 710; quod in te fuit 
71 X a; quod quaeris 753; quod sciam 
^xo: quod sentio 753; quod valeat (~ut 
id V.) 708 ; cf. 680 

quod 'because* (ind.) 74X ; (subj.) 740, a; 
'the fact that* 7x3; quod dicas 744: di- 
cerent 743; quoa scribis 743 
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quod si, nisi, quoniam, &C. 871, 5 

quom 43; see cum 

quominus, see quo 

quonam 213, 236 

quondam 223, 237 

quoniam 223 ; of" time 723 ; of reason 74X ; 

quod quoniam 871, 5 
quoquam 236 

i^QQ(^^ position in sentence 793 c 
quoquo versus 214 
quor 42 ; see cur 
quorsum 214 
quot 234; quotannis 233; quotcunque, 

quotquot 234 
quotidie 491 

quociens, quoties 233, 234; 'voith ind. 721 
quotiescumque with ind. 721 
quotus 234 ; quisque 899 
quum, see ciun 

R how pronounced 13; often arises from 

s 28 ; has affinity to c ^1 ; has e <ften 

omitted before it 39 
radical vowels when changed 34 
rapere/. 147 
ratus/. 147 5. V. rcor 
raucus 354 
ravio/. 147 
ravis 134. 2. y 

re-, red- in compos. 408, i. 2; 844 
reapse 202 

receptui signum 473^ 
recidere 844 

recipere aliquem tecto 489 
recta 490; rectus judicii 526 
recte 216 ; nee recte 876 
recusare ne or quominus vnth subj. 68 z, 

682 
red, see re- 

reddere/. 138*. v. do; with pass. part. 559 
redimitus with ace. and abl. 471 
reduplication in forming words 342 ; in 

present stem 295, 1 ; in perfect stem 

309; in compowids 339, 4 
relerre p. 139 j. v. fero 
refert/. 139 s. v. fero; with gen. 517; mea 

519 
refertus7wM^«». and abL 530 

reflexive profi. see pronouns; probably 
origin of passive ^ inflexions 268 and 
note; meaning of in^exions 566, 567 

regere/. 147 

regifugium 414 

regione 486 

relative pron. see Pronouns 

relinquere with double dat. 482 c 

reliquus or relicuus 844 ; nihil esse reliqui 

522 
remex 1^6 

reminisci with gen. or ace. 529 
repente2i7(2) 
reperior abisse 536 
repperi 145 s. v. pario 844 
ren/. 147 
les declined idS^ 107 ; re 484, 4 ; e re tua 

817^ 
resipiscere/. 148 s. v. sapio 
resonare with ace. 469 b 
respublica 406 b 
result, clause expressing, 702 foil. 



rete 134, 2. y; declined laj; reticulus 1x7 

retro 845 ; retrorsum 314 

reus with gen. 527 

rictus Z2Z {p. 4Q>; p. 147 s. v. ringor 

ridere/. 147 

•rimo suffix of superlative 174 a ; 351 

rite 217(2) 

rivers, names of, masculine 96 

rogare with two direct objects 470; with 

past participle 559 
ros 142 ; ros maiinus 406 h 
rucre/. 147 
rumpere i^. 147 
rursum, &c. 214 
rus 142; rus ire 464; rure {place wJurS) 

486 ; place whence 509 
rutus 323 



S how pronounced 13 ; often omitted when 
finoU iQ ; often changed /^ r 38 ; suffix 
to Perfect stem 311; in supiru stem 333 
foil. \ used in archaic future 291, 293 

-sa- verbal stem ending 399 

saepe3i7(2) 

saepire/. 147 

sal 142 

Salamis 171 

salire/. 147 

sallere/. 1^7 

saltare Cyclopa 469 

saltern 225 

salve/. 1^7 

salvis legions 504 

sane 2x6; in concessions 677 a \ in answers 
886 

sapere^. 148 

Sapphic verse major 030, 21; minor 930, 
14; stanzas qj!^ H. 1. 

sat, see satis; sat agere/. 135 s. v. ago 

satis 232 ; satin' 885 ; with indie, 675 b 

satur iioj fto superl. 175, 3} with gen, 

530 . 
Satumtan verse gyj 
saucia pectus 462 

sc initial affects preceding vowel 67 
-sc- inchoative suffix to verbs 397, 5 ; to 

present stem 2o5 
scalae (//.) roof 
scalpere/. 148 
scazon verse 933, 28 
scibam, scibo 285, 284 
scilicet 405 a 
scire quid quaeras, quod quaeris 753 ; scin 

885 ; with hgically deperulent question 

jSi ; quod sciam 7x0 
sciscere/. 148 
Scipiadas, &c. X51 
scribere/. 148 ; Roma (abl.) 509 
scriptulum 189, 3 ; 9x2 
scriptura 384 
se, sed iPrep.) 846 
se, sui prvn. x^foll. ; general use Zgifo II. \ 

se ipse 893 ; se quisque 899; inter se 908 
secare/. 148 
secondary predicate 43X, A^^folLi secon^ 

dary tenses 587 
secundum 224; general use B^y 
secus 2^0 ; non secus ac 663 ; appended to 

locatives 226 
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ted 'tut' aaE) cf. S^ifmiral n 






Sis*"""' 

sinBuliKJ* 0/188,899 



=nati HI (/■ 40> 






sisKrt/l. 14S; I 



••■ -161 fnrlUifial 
,» M/ulun. i. 



, &C, dtcUiud 84 
; Mslertius 9«i 
a/ Kf 87=, 873; '» 



696-^30; (11^,) &|a: (uuEtfifT; aith 
imptr. apodoat 69s ; in rt^ritd Condi- 
Hen 746 1 cr. 747 1 im mihts 661 i s//rr- 
gutntactioHs 731 ; viitk itJiH. in of, ghi. 

a%t^'iii ri°sf"iMxum« Islbi) ejot.' 

ac'si (B.V) <^y elsL'&HaL)6}ic; 
'hut' Bji, 61 eiiiunsifjM/) 6soe; {.I'd.) 
6Si Ci «p«H. >i 7,8i minor » (iW.) 
7,7i msi 640, 641, 654, J46, &C.J SI 
^, qiuii (»j/) 66ctj ifnd.\ «6i; cf. 
«63; quaera li fiBj quid ti (ik*j.) 658; 
(iwf.)e»( quod (1871. s: umdsiliii^.) 

6£o; (eiiuu7^( vdutu66Q 

4ibi]i- adjectival sttgix 379 



j«d«j.i ,«/ 

soriiri/. 153; soniioso6 



:>U746£ 



■inWy™ 



>7i ef. 33ay<rf/.i 



h.Urj.^if,^fyrt% 



161 A--«ta6o 

h cf. 199; urifA oJ/L 0^ 'plact 

n ^«ni 76; tUm-!uffixts 344 (rf; 
verbal persoHat sti^x 2jo 



sub, tubs 39 
S5. 
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subject 426; in what case 429, 2; cf. 455, 
535; sometimes attracted into case of 
predicate 45 1 ; contained in Jinite verb 
S71 ; not separately expressed e. g. 
* persons in general' 574 ; <if impersonal 
verbs 575 ; composed of several persons 
or things 578 ; expressed by infinitive 
mood 537, 545; by quod with indie. 713 

Subjunctive: inflexions 279—282; imper- 
fect a86; perfect and pluperf 304 JolL ; 
general use 614, 615; use of tenses 616 
^25 : see also 638, 663, 678 ; in reported 
speech 768 B, typical examples 626—6^6 
in the following sentences: Concessive 
676; with utji^d; Conditiottal 6$o foil.; 
reported condition 746 ; Consecutive 702 
foil. \ Dependent on subj. 758, 760, 2 ; 
en infinitive 760, i ; dependent question 
of fact 750; cf copnmand 674 ^; with 
qiun 754; Final 6j^ foil.'. Hypothetical 
638 y^//. ; Interrogative of command 
674; repeated in surprise 756; Jussive 
668 foil.; Optative 666; /Restrictive 710^ 

714 
w/M <>r a/"/^ /A^ folUnuitig words: 

absque te 650 a\ antequam 698; cave 
672; censeo 6^1, 3; ceu 660; cum *when' 
ever* 720; when* 722; * since* 7281 
* although* 732, 734; ^suck that then 
706; dico .6/2; dignus qui 680; donee 
692, 694; dum * until* 692 a\ * while* 
692 b\ * provided that* 696; dummodo 
696; est cum 706; est quod 708; etiamsi 
650 c\ forsitan 754; hortor 672; licet, 
licebit677 c\ modo in concession 676 c; 
(with qui) 710 ; ne *not' 668, 670 ; ' lest* 
682 foil. ; necesse est 672 ; nedum 688 ; 
nolo 672 ; non quia, non quo 740 ; nuntia 
672; o si 662; oportet 672; permitto 
631, 3; postulo 631, 3; potiusquam 700 j 
priusquam 698; quamvis 676 b\ quasi 
660; qui (adj.) causal yiS; qui condi- 
tional 650 b\ qui consecutive 704—708; 
qui jf /wi? 680 : qui restrictive 710; quia 
740; quicumque 720; (^uidni 674 c; quid 
si 658; quin 681; quippe qui 7x8; quo 
682 a\ quoad 692; quod 740; quominus 
682 ; si, see s. v. ; sicuti 660 ; si maxume 
650 c\ sunt qui 706; tametsi 650 c\ 
tamquam66o; timeo ut 686; ubi *when' 
eyer' 720; velut 660; vide ne 682 «; 
vice ne non 686: vide ut686, 750; vide 
quam 750; ut, sees. v.\ utinam 666 b\ 
ut pote qui 718 

tn such expressions as censuerim, non 
facile dixerim, &c. 644; crederes, putes 
646; ne dicam 690; pace tua dixerim 
666; quod dicas 744; quod diceret 742; 
quod sciam 710; velim, vellem 644 

subolat/. 144 J. ». oleo ^ smell* 

suboles 140 

subpredicate/. iBg fiote 

subsidio venire 482 

substantive defined ^21; as subject 497, 
429; as attribute^ is in apposition 428^, 
430, 441 a\ as predicate 427, 429, 441 ^; 
often omitted 447 — ^450; Qualified by 
genitive 438 b, 515 foil. ; hy dative of 
"work contemplated^ 481 ; by ittfinitive 
540 (x) 

L. a 



verbal substantives^ vi«. gerund 546 
foll.\ infinitive 532; stems in -ion- 551 
note\ supine in -um 553, 466; in -u 554 

substantive clauses: with quod 713; ut 
682 b\ 712 b\ dependent questions 750, 
752 ; infinitive 535, 537 *, c 

substantive verb, see esse 

subter 229; general use 850 

subtus 231 

succensui/. 141 s. v. irascor 

suemus/. 149 s. v. suesco 

suescere/^. 149 

suffixes 344 

suffocare 410 

sui, suus, see se 

SuUa 377 

sultis 263 

sum, see esse 

summates (//.) 137 

summatim 227 (2) 

summus 175 (A 63); special use $21 

sunt qui (subj.) 706; (ind.) 707 

suovetaurilia 41 z 

supellex 147 

super 228; general use 853; stipremus 31 

supera 212 

supercilium 403 

superlatives xj^foll^ 351, 352 

superstes 146 

supine (i)in -um y\(i\ formation ^10 foil. \ 
*^^ 553; 466; with informs pass. fut. 
infin. 553 
(2)<«U336; *«tf SS4i 497 

supplex i4!5 

supra 212; comp. and superl. 175 (p. 63); , 

?<j^853; supremus 31 
surgere /. 147 s. v. rego; cf. § 39; surrexe 

307 
sursum 214 

sus *pig* 93, 122 

sus- 851 

suspectus w/M ^(f«. 527 

suspensus loculos lacerto 471 

sustuli p. 150 s. V. tollo: see also p. 139 

s. V. fero 
suus 119; uscy see se; * favourable* 906 
syllables defined 15; Iww divided i^\ what 

letters can begin 16 
syllepsis 944 
synaeresis 944 ; 69. 5 
synalaepha 944 
synaphia 925 
synecdoche 950 
synecphonesis 944 
synesis ^44 
synizesis 944; 69, 5 
synonymia 951 



T how pronounced 4 ; ti not = sh 13 

-X.Z. frequentative suffix of verbs 399 

tabes, tabo 134 

tacere p. 150; etiam taces? non taces? 

675 c 
taedet/. 150; impersonal S7S\ with gen. 

528 
talpa 93 
tarn 223; correlative to qiiam 235; tarn... 

quam 683; tamcjuam (subj.) 660; (ind.) 

66z ; tamquam si 660 
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tajnen 928; after nisi 653; in, npodosis to 
cum 732; to quamquam 71 z b\ to quam 
vellet 676 b\ to %\ 650 c\ place in ten- 

• tence 793 

tametsi ijsubj.) 650 c ; {ind.) 651 c 

tamquam, see tarn 

tandem 335 

tangere/. 150 

tantisper 328 

tantus 234; tanti est 494; tantum 461; 
tantum abest ut..ut (^»V0 7^3^; non 
tantum. .sed 881 note 

tapete, tapeta 140 

-tat noun-suffix 36a 

iautologia 95 x 

ted 191 

icgere/. 150 

teUus 147 (2) 

temere 217; in prosody 55 <r 

Tenrpe 164 

temperare quin 683 a 

temperi 221, 491 

tempus declined 131, cf. 145; tempus est 
with in/in. 540; id temporis 460 

tendere/. 150; withac'c. o/goal^^ 

tenebrae(//'.) loof 

tenere/. 150 

Tenses 238; 0/ present stent ^^% foll.\ of 
perfect stem 20Afoll.\ use of tenses of 
infinitive 541 foil. ; indicative $%6foll. ; 
subjunctive 6x6 foil. ; t^^folL \ tn re' 
ported speech 768 B 

tcnsum 330; also p. 150 j. v. tendo 

ten vis 44; comp. andsuperl. 176, 3 a 

tenus 230 ; usf qfZ^^ 

ter numeral aditeti 338 

-ter adverbial suffix 339 

terere^. 150 

teres 140 

-teri, -tri noun-suffix 385 

-temo noun-euffix 367 

temus, trinus 188 

-tero, -tro noun-suffix 383 

terra 486 

teruncius 189, 3; 909 

testis J34, 2. ^ 

Tethys declined 158, i6r 

tetrameter trochaic 938 ; iambic 933 ; <z«a- 
Paestic 933 

Thales declined 166, 168 

thesis defined p. 18 «<7/^ 

Thetis declined 166, 170(2) 

Tiberis 165 

tibicen, 413; declined xjp 

-ticio- noun'suffix 391 

t'lgris declined 162 f 165, 170(2) 

-tili- (-sili-) noun-suffix 379 

Time 'when* {loc.) 491 ; (rt^/.) 491 : 

*/« /A^ course of which* (abl.) 492; 
«/{//4 de 812 </; ttf/M in 820 b; with inter 
823 a; * throughout which' {acc^ 460; 
with per 8pi; (a^/)493; * front which* 
(nbl.) with ab 799 a ; ' rt/?^r which ' 
(a3/.^ «;/M ex 817 i/; mM de 812 ^; 
{ace.) with post 835 

timere ne (ut") «///// j«3;' 632, 2; 686 

-timo- superlative ana ordinal suffix 352 

-tiiio- noun-suffix '>l^'j 

•tio- noun-suffix 39a 

-tion- noun-stffix 374 



tis X91 

'ixtA- frequentative verbal suffix 399 

•tivo- noun-suffix 353 

tmesis 945 

-to x<7»;t {participial) suffix 357 

toUero/. 150 

tolutim 227 

tonare/. 150 

tonitras 121 (/. 40) 

•tor- noun-suffix 387 

•torio- noun-suffix 394 

tot 234; totideni 225. 2^4 

totus declined 195; totis castris 486 

Towns^ gender of nanus of^ 

traducere with two ace. 463 

traicere with two ace. 463 

trans 855 

Transitire verbs 562; some become so l>y 
composition 469 a ; or by metaphor 469 ^ 

transvorsus 214; transvcrsum unguem 459 

tributim 227 

-trici- verbal noun-suffix 356; cf. 90 

triens 189, 3; as liquid tneasure ^\^ 

trinus, temus 188 

tristis declined 126 

Troas, Troasin 169 

trochaic verse 938 

tu declined 190—192 

-tudon Ttoun-suffix 371 

tueri/. 150 

tuli /. 150 s. V. tollo 

turn 224; in a series 867; cum ..turn {in 
contrasts) 736, 737 

tumulti 121 (/. 140) 

-turo- suffix for future participle 384 

turris 134, 2, y. 

tus Z43 

tussis 134, 3. y 

-tut- noun-suffix 363 

tutus/. 150 J, V. tueor 

tuus 119; possessive 191, 518; for objec- 
tive genitive 525 <», b\ tui part. gen. 
530; a3/. ^«. 535/1; tua refert 519. 



u pronunciation of z^ 12 : arises from 
change ofsi^ ^c. 34, 36; changes to \ 271 
omitted 39; assimilated ^o', -has affinity 
to 1 an// m 41 ; sometimes pronounced as 
V 44 ; in diphthongs ^jfoll.^ 

V prvnunciation of 10; omitted between 
vowels 43 

vacillare 400 

vacuu^ vocivus 353; 'with abl. 511 j gen. 

530 
vae 416 

vagire 416^.27. vae 

vah 416 

valere p. 15 x; vale 669 a; valebis 665 3; 

valeant 666 a 

value expressed in locative 494; genitive 

53 1 » 494 
vas, vadis X43 

vas, vasis 142 

vates 134 

ubi 222, 206; ' when* {ind.) ^22* 'whew 

ever' {subj^ 720; {ind.) 721 
ubique 219 
ubivis 898 
-ve 218; use 872, 873 
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ve- 408, 2 (>. 180) 

vegere/. 151 

vehere/. 151; vehens * riding'* ib. 

vel 238; use 872—874; vel dicam, vel 

Sotius 873. 
e 262, 263; witk in/in. 534 ai with 

Perf. in/in. 541 b\ with subj. 631, 2; cf. 

644, 645; with pass. part. 559; quam 

vis, quam voleni 676 3; volet, voluerit 

contrasted 591, 2; velim, vellem 644; 

vellemyi»r volereni 286; cf. 41 
vellere/. 151 
velut subj. 660 
vendere/. 138 s. v. do 564 
venia bona vestra {abl.\ &c. 666 
venire p. 151 ; veni 310 ; advorsum nlicui 

802; in mentcm venire 529; subsidio 

482 r 
venire/. 138 j. r. co; 564 
venum dare, ire, &c. 117, 405 
Venus 145 
Verb inflexions 238 foil. ; formation of 

stetns 395 foil. ; finite ^ defined- 420 ; 

transitive and intransitive 562 foil. ; 

dePotunt 567 ; omitted ^Zxfoll. 
verba dare 468 

verbal nouns 239 ; use of ^^6 foil. 
verbera 145 

vereri 258; A 151; ut, ne with subj. 685 
vero 213 (2); place in sentence 793; af'er 

nisi ironically 6sz . emphasizes preceding 

word 871 ; in atiswers £86 
versuni, versus 214; use o/Ss6 
vertere /. 151; akin to verrere 395 3; 

anno vertente 492 
veni 120 
verum 871 ; in answers 886; verum enim 

vero 871; verum etiam q/ter non . . modo 

882 
vescip. 151; withabl. 500 
vesperi 491 

vcster 119; possessive 191, 518; for ob- 
jective genitive 52s a, bi \cslii part. gen. 

520; obj.gen. 525 a 
vetare/. 151 
vetus 145 
vi 50^, 2 
^a ^84 B, 5 5 
^ticum 354 
vicem 142; sollicitus vicem alicujus 462; 

in vicem 820 £^; 908^ 
vidssim 227 
victoriatus 909 
videlicet 405 

viden 885; ttsed parentfietically 75 x 
videre p. 151 ; luith infiti. object clause 

535; vidi cum exanimarentur 726, vi- 

deres 646; videro, viderint, &c. 667; 

videbis 667; vide ne 682, 686; ne non 

686; ut {subj.y 686, 750; vide ut (iW.) 

687^; 7^2; vide quam 750; vide sis 276 
videri with infin, 536; with dat, 477 
videsis 276 
vietus/. 151 
viginti 358 
vin, cf. 885 
vincere /. 151; vici 310; ut with sub/, 

682 b; debeo vincere, vicisse 541 
vincire/. 151 
vir declined 109 



Virgo 144 
viritim 227 
visere si (ind.) 747 
vitio 503, 2 : aJiquid vertere 482 3 
vivere/. 151; with cognate ace. 461 3 
vix 230; altnost a negative 877 d 
•ula- verbal suffix 400 
-ulcnto- noun-suffix 358 
uUus 194, 195 ; use 898 
-ulo-, -ullo- noun suffix 375 — 377 
uls 230; ultra ai2; ultro 213(4); general 
use 857; cotnp. andsuperl. 175, i (/. 63) 
ululare 342, x 
-umo- superlative and ordinal suffix 351, 

352.CA37 ^ 

-unculo- noun-suffix 376 

unde 220; unde unde *from somewhere 
or other* 901 

undeviginti 186 

-undo- verbal noun-suffix 290, 365 

unguis 134, 2. V 

-uno- noun-suffix 369 

•MXiXS.- participial suffix 289 

unus 195; useofplura'.y 182; unusquisque 
20^; use 899; unus et alter 902; unus 
qiu ivith subj. 704 ; luith ind. j^jj , uno 
*by one* 496; una opera 503, i 

-VO-, -uo- tioun-sufffix 353 ; stems retained 
o lit 

vocative case 108, 1x2; use 457 

vocivus 353 

voices 238 ; use ^Sifoll, 

volo, sec vellc 

voltus, see vultus 

volvere/. 151 

voluntas 20 

volup 217, 2 

vomere />. 151 

j^orsum, vorsus 214; c^ 42 

vovere}>. 151; aedem Jovi 746 

vowels g/bll.i scale of 14; cJiange in 
quantity 30 foil. ; in quality 33^^//. ; 
omission of y^foll. ; treated as conso- 
nants 44, ^^xfrom diphthongs ififoll.\ 
quantity in prosody si^foH' \ vowel-verbs 
z^-ifoll.f 2(^^folL\ connecting vowel ^^7 

upilio 48 

urbs declined 127 

urere/. X51 

urgere/. 15 x 

-uri-, -urri- verbal suffix 400 

-urno- noun-suffix 367 

-usculo- adjectival suffix 376 

uspiam, usquam 223, 236 

usque 219, 237; use 858; usquequaque 236 

usucapere 405 a 

usurae centesimae, &c. 911 

usus est with abl. 500, 507 ; usui esse 482 a ; 
Usui opportunus 554; usu 503, 2 

ususfructus 406/" 

ut (uti) 228, 221: (i) 'howf* {ind.) 749; 
dep, (subj.) 750; so probably timeo ut 
686 : vide ut 686 ; 

(2) ^ howl* {ind.) 752; in wishes 
(subj.) 666 b ; 

(i) 'how* relative \ so perhaps satin 
ut (ind.) 687 a ; vide ut (ind.) 687 b\ 

(4) * iu* (ind.) 683, 715; 610 (uti 
legassit); with noun 439 a; with tnjin, 
765^; 
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15 J ' although * (in J. ) 7 1 5 f ; 
f 6) * when ' (ina. ) 723 ; 
[7) * in order that * of intention (jsubj.) 
682 ; * provided that' (svdj.) 684 ; 
(i) 'so that ' 0/ facts {subj. ) 712 

(9) 'supposing that' (jsubj. ) 714 d\ 

(10) in questions of surprise {subj.) 

utcunque 711 3 

ut ne 682, 875; ut non 71a; ut qui 718; ut 

qui maxime 683, i ; ut ubi 718 ; utut 711 b 
in various senses with subj. after 

abest 712 b\ accedit 712 b\ cum co 68^; 

decerno 682 3; facio 712 3; fit 712^; 

633, 2; fore, futurum esse 543 (2); hor- 

tor 622; impero 621 ; is 712 ; ita, see s. v. ; 

metuo 686; mos est 712 3; munus est 

682 3; oro 682 3; postulo 622; potius 

quam 700; proximuin e$t 682 b\ rogo 621 ; 

scriptum est 682 a\ tantus 624 bis; 

712 a; tantum abest 712 3; timeu 686; 

632, 2 ; vide, see s. v. ; vinco 682 b 
with indie, after ita. yis^tfi perinde 

715 a; prae 715 3; pro, pro eo 715^; 

satin 687 a; sic 715 a. </; vide 687 b 
Uter 195; interrog. 930; indef 898; rela^ 

tive ^^\b\ utercumque 195, 900; uter- 

libet 195, 898; utervis 195, 898; alteruter. 

X95» 897 
uterque 195; -use 809; with plural verb 
577; eonxm 520; frater {tiot fratrum) 521 



uti, see ut; quantity of i s^i utinam 321; 

with subj. 666 b 
uti {rterb^p, 151 
utique 221; use got 
utpote qui with subj. 718 
utrinque 226 
utrubi, utrubique 2i22 
utrum...an 885, 887 
vulgus 114; vulgo 503, 574 
vultus 331 

vr pronunciation of Latin v 10 

* way^ i. e. road abl. 490 : i. e. manner 503 
weighty measures of gi^ 

wish expressed by subj. 666 ; by volo &c. 
66511 

* without* expressed in Latin by se {pld^ 

846; sine (abl") 849; citra {ace.) 807 f; 
extra (<z<r.) 819; by negative ^ e.g. *vfith- 
out ascertaining* &*c. non compertosos; 
non nisi admoniti 557 ; 'without doing* 
ut non faciam 714 <^; not by sine with 
gerund 549 

X7 

Y Greek letter 2 

y sound= Germ, j ; expressed ^ i 44 ; c 49 

z 2 ; effect in prosody 67 
zeugma '945 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 

Plaiitus to Suetonius. By H. J. RoBY, M.A. In Two Parts. 

Part I. containing : — Sounds, Inflexions, Word-formation, Appen- . 

dices. Crown 8vo. 8s. Sd. Part II.— Syntax, Prepositions, &c. 

Crown 8vo. lof. 6^. 

" Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master of his art A book that 
would do honour to any country." — A thenautn, 

A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By H. J. Roby, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM, 
ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant Lec- 
turer in Latin at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown Svo. 

[In preparation, 

FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Macmillan, M.A., 
Assistant Master in St Paul's School, London. Extra fcap. Svo. 

" Quite the best book of the kind for little boys that we have seen." — Athenautn, 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. W. 
Goodwin, Professor of Greek in Harvard University. New Edition, 
revised. Crown Svo. 6s, 

'^The best Greek Grammar of its size in the English language." — Athenaum, 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 
GREEK VERB. By Professor W. W. Goodwin. New Edition, 
revised. Crown Svo. 6j. dd. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, including 

Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Derivation and Com- 
position ; adapted to the System of Crude Forms. By J. G. Green- 
wood, M.A., Principal of the Owens College, Manchester. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 6^. 

A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. G. Rutherford, 

M.A., Assistant Master in St Paul's School, London. New Edition, 
enlarged. Extra fcap. Svo. ij, 6d* 

" Throughout commendably clear and succinct."'— kS'a/»n&^ RevUw, 
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SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 

AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is 
prefixed a Chapter on Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., 
Assistant Master in King's College School, London. New Edition. x8mo. 
rs. 6d. 

KEY to the above (for Teachers only). 2J. 6d, 
SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

PART II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXER- 
CISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c. i8mo. rw. 

MYTHOLOGY FOR. LATIN VERSIFICATION. A brief 

Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse 
for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 
revised by F. C. Hodgson, M.A. i8mo. 3*. 

PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation into English 

and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. Part I. — Historical and Epi- 
stolary. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3;. 6d. 

WORKS by Alexander W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., late Fellow 

of St John's College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the Fettes College;, Edin- 
burgh. 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN 

PROSE. Edited with Notes and References to the above. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. For the use of Teachers only. 2s.(>d. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. With Introduction, 

Notes, &c., for the Middle Forms of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vow 

[In preparation. 

SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin Construing 

Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, 
M.A., D.D. Extra fcap. Bvo. sj. 

FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 

the late Rev. G. Rust, M.A, of Pembroke College, Oxford, Master of the Lower 
School, King's College, London. New Edition. x8mo. if. 6</. 

FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 

Blomfield Jackson, M.A., Assistant- Master in King's College School, 
London. New Edition, revised and enlarged. z8mo, z<. 6^. 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 

CONSISTING OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION, EXAMINATIOI^ 
PAPERS IN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, &c. i8mo. «. (xL 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. For the use of Teachers only. 

\In preparation. 
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Exercises in the COMPOSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE 

BY TRANSLATION FROM ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. By Rev. H. 
Kyn ASTON, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College. With Introduction, Vocabu- 
lary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only). Extra fcap. 

8vo. 4J. 6d. 

A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified 

according to the arrangement of Curtius' Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marsh.\lL| 
M.A., one of the Masters in Clifton College. 8 vo. cloth. New Edition. 1*. 

FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after Karl Halm, with 

Corrections and large Additions by Professor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow 
of St John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. . 4J. 6d. 

GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., 

Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. Part I., with Vo- 
cabulary, TJ. 6ei, Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 3^. 6ti, complete 
in one Vol. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 44. 6d, 

FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK, adapted to Goodwin's Greek 

Grammar. * By Professor J. W. White. Crown 8vo. [ y^/y shortly, 

Macmillan's Classical Series for Colleges 

and Schools. 

The following volumes are ready : — 
iESCHYLUS— PERSiE. Edited by A. O. PrickaRD, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With Map. 3;. 6</. 

CATULLUS— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P.. SIMPSON, 

B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New and revised Edition. 5/. 

CICERO— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. From 

the German of Karl Halm. Edited with Corrections and Additions, by Prof. 
John E. B. Mayor. New Edition, revised. s#. 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German of Karl 

Halm. Edited, with Additions, by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, M.A. New edition. 
3*. 6«f. 

THE ACADEMICA. Edited by James Reid, M.A., 

Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 4«. 6^. 

PRO LEGE MAN I LI A. Edited after Halm. By Prof. 

A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A. 3X. dd. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited after Halm, by E. H. 

DoNKiN, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, Assistant Master at 
Uppingham. 4J. bd. 

DEMOSTHENES— THE ORATION ON THE CROWN. 

Edited by B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's CoUegei Cambridge. Sixth and 
revised Edition. 4^. dd, 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY— THE NARRATIVE OF ODYSSEUS, 

Books IX.— XII. Edited by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part I. 3*. 

JUVENAL— SELECT SATIRES. Edited by John E. B. 

Mayor, Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin. Satires 
X. and XI. 3f. Satires XII.— XVI. 3^. td. 
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Classical Series for Colleges and Sclioolsy contimied. 

LIVY— HANNIBAUS FIRST CAMPAIGN IN ITALY, Books 

XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capbs, Reader in Ancient History 
at Oxford. With 3 Maps. 5*. 

MARTIAL— SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 

Stephenson, M.A., Head Master of St Peter's School, York. 6s. 

OVID— HEROIDUM EPISTULiE XIIL Edited by E. S. 

Shuckburgh, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

SALLUST— CATILINE and JUGURTHA. Edited by C. 

Merivale, B.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 4;. dd. Or 
separately, 9S. 6d. each. 

TACITUS— AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. 

Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Translators of Tacitus. New edition. 
y. 6d. Or separately, as. each. 

THE ANNALS, Book VI. By the same Editors. 2s, 6d. 
TERENCE— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. 

Shuckburgh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College, y. With Translation, 
4s. 6d. 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 

A. S. Walpolb, B.A. 4j. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES— THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION, Books VL 

and VII. Edited by the Rev. Pbrcival Frost, M.A., Late Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge. New edition, revised and enlarged, with Map. y. 

XENOPHON— HELLENICA, Books L and II. Edited by 

H. Hailstone, B. A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With Map. 4s. 6d. 

CYROPiEDIA, Books VII. and VIIL Edited by Alfred 

Goodwin, M.A., Professor of Greek in University College, London. 5^. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Cluer, 

B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 6s. 

In tJu Press. 

XENOPHON— THE ANABASIS— Books L to IV. By Pro- 
fessors W. W. Goodwin and J. W. White. 

PROPERTIUS— SELECT POEMS. Edited by J. P. Post- 
gate, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

PLINY'S LETTERS— Book III. Edited by Professor John 

E. B. Mayor. With Life of PUny, by G. H. Rendall, M.A. 

PLAUTUS— MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, 

M. A., Fellow and Professor of Latin in Trinity College, Dublin. 

HOMER'S ILIAD— THE STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited 

b^ the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

^SCHINES— IN CTESIPHONTEM. Edited by Rev. T. 

Gwatkzn, M.A., late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Others to follow. 
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